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THE NON- INTRUSION CONVOCAT 



Every reflecting reader of history will be jealous of clerical convoca- 
tions. They have rarely resulted in good, but often in much mis- 
chief. They are in harmony, however, with the genius of Presbyte- 
rianism. The recent Convocation was a natural, and, perhaps, legiti- 
mate measure, hut certainly hazardous. The result, in as faR*«e!r 
developed in the resolutions adopted by the Convocation, and in the 
addresses delivered at the concluding meeting, will be regarded, we 
think, by the enlightened friends of religious liberty, as, upon the 
whole, equal to what the past could warrant us to expect. We have 
watched with intense interest the progress of the leaven of truth in 
the Established Church since the commencement of the present agi- 
tation; and though much remains to be effected, we do most unfeign- 
edly rejoice to perceive that the movement is onward, and if with less 
rapidity than we copld wish, yet with a steadiness and momentum 
which forbid the fear of retrogression. We cordially give tlvftjeadei*} 
of the Non-intrusion party credit for honesty and sincerity of purpose. 
We put ourselves in their position, amhdare not conclude that, in that 
position, our selfishness apd prejudices would have less influence upon 
our practice than theirs Iur T e upon them. We cannot but regard their 
pertinacity in adhering to jerror, as in their circumstances so far vir- 
tuous. They are conscientious. T^ey have partially embraced truth 
without fully renouncing error. They have been accustomed to look 
with complacency upon the principle of state alliance as it secures a 
direct benefit, and having been led to embrace the principle of spir- 
itual independence, they admire it, and are full of its praises,, not 
perceiving that, embraced in its scriptural fulness, it is utterJy sub- 
versive of their former principle with all its supposed benefits, file 
struggle, then, is to harmonize the newly admitted truth with the 
old and dearly cherished error. It is utterly impossible to do so in 
sound reasoning, and it* will be found equally impossible to do so in 
practice. The Non-intrusictiists think otherwise. Looking obliquely 
at spiritual independence, they see it in perfect harmony with state 
alliance; they would, therefore, move earth and heaven to secure the 
benefit of both. The attempt is essentially popish ; they do not per- 
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ceive tins, and we are not, therefore, to blame thefti for it. The right 
is here qiftte secure. No government will lack sagacity to perceive 
the utterly unreasonable character of the non-intru^jon claims ; and 
the party* when left tb the indulgence of a false theoi^, atnl the 
practice of scriptural truth, will, ere lopg, become righte^. We should 
not’ expect *the triumph of freedoffi in any other wa/, nor should we 
enunciate truth in harsh tones even when the inconsistencies of those 
whom we would gain are glaring and repulsive, or when their treat- 
ment of ourselves or our principles is unjust and#ungenej;ous. 

It is interesting [cfnd profitable to mark the struggles of hiinds 
half emancipated, to harmonize their freedom with their fcmaining 
Shackles. 0 At the concluding meeting of the Convocation, Dr. Cand- 
lisli was the principal speftlcer. His speech furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of what we refer to.^ He is evidently in a labyrinth. The 
more than usual wordiness of liis address proves this. It not nnfre- 
quently happens, that the nearer men are to the full perception of 
important tryth, and they are just beginning to see its inconsistent 
witlupreviously cherished error, their fears 3Tre aroused, and ingenuity 
set to w T ork to perpetuate a harmony which was hitherto regarded 
as real, and the breaking up of which threatens either interest or 
reputation. But let us glance for a moment at the speech «of Dr. 
.Csndlishr 

His sense of the importance of the Convocation is not lacking in 
intensity.' “ I do look back," he says, “upon the proceedings ol 
the week, which is now drawing to a close, as a scene which assur- 
edly, a few short years ago, I never expected to witness, and the 
like of which, 1 venture to say, the church of Christ, from the be- 
ginning, has scarcely ever seen." If we are to understand the 
phrase, “the church of Christ,” in the most enlarged sense, the 
words present an instance of a mental phenomenon, not rare in cir- 
cumstances of excitement. We think that, in Rooking over the his- 
tory o£j,he “ church of Christ from the beginning,” we can mark 
“proceedings," if not “like,” yet Exceeding in importance those 
referred to. If by the “church of Christ” we are to understand the 
Church of Scotland, we must wait till the %nd> and then we shall be 
able to* estimate the importance of the proceedings. We are not 
carping at words, but marking an instance of a very prominent, and 
indeed very natural, tendency ^(/magnify every event connected with 
the present struggle, as if the parties engaged in it constituted alom 
the church over which Christ reigfis. •Further instances of this we 
shall adduce immediately. It would seem that the Convocation was 
noUaltogether destitute of the usual characteristics of clerical assem- 
blages^ and the manner in which the truth is let out, only tends to 
stimulate conjecture, and to lead to a conclusion worse, we believe, 
than tlie facts would warrant. It had l?een much better had the 
deliberations been conducted with open doors, than that in anticipa- 
tion of its secrets being developed, such statements should be made 
as the following : — , # 

Things did pass at the Convocation which were capable of misrepresenta- 
tion and inversion,— tliings^vhich will unquestionably reach the ears ot oui 
^enemies^— -and perhaps it is for this very end that*$utan is permitted occasion- 
'■fcjjjy to gain an advantage, thbt he may thereby encourage those who would 
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combine against the* church,— but whether it be so or not, some things did 
pass at the Convocation which our enemies, in their ignorance, might taKe ad- 
vantage of to persevere in their infatuated course, and tp presume on' our in- 
ternal divisions—/ the wish being father to the thought,’ — \vh*h% on the oilier 
hand, *>ur friends will be greatly cheered and encouraged when tty*y are made 
to know that, often when we seemed in danger of disagreeing, unanimity in n 
marvellous inaifti#r was brought alxftit, and the brethren enabled to dwell .toge- 
ther in unity; for mjc^ is the effect ot honesty of purpose,— such is the effect of 
cordiality anil union^in regard to the great essentials of the gospel of Christ, 
that where brethren seem not to *ec eye to eye all at once, yet by prayer and 
mutual explanations, by patience and forbearance, the Lord sheds light upon 
them, and tlfey all edW* to be of one mind, as fron^ the beginning they were 
of one begirt.” • • 

We ure not of tli# enemies who would rejoice in the divisions of t-li# 
Non-ijitrusionists. We hail their 11111(4% in as far as it is on the 
ground of scriptural truth, with the siucerest pleasure as a token for 
good; but we have not assurance • that the oil thrown upon the 
rising storms in. the Convocation will produce a lasting calm. Nor 
it, perhaps, desirable that it should ; the agitation of the waters 
is healthful ; it disturbs the hurtful sediments, and bTings t,^ light 
sometimes hidden gems. 9 

To some it will appear that the conditional resolution to come out 
is nothing more than a resolution to make a virtue of necessity. It 
has too much in its character to justify such an opinion; bat we must 
not forget, how much is at stake, and how ready the noblest spirits’ 1 
are to cleave to the dust. The contention, we admit, is for a prin 
ciple; but when the sacrifice of property is involved, there are those 
who will give little credit for any thing in motive superior to the 
sordid. The following is Dr. C.’s statement regarding the decision 
of the Convocation : — “ The good Spirit of the Lord has enabled the 
brethren to meet in solemn convocation to lift up a calm, clear, and 
consistent testimony, in behalf of the truth of God as it regards the 
crown of our Redeemer; and they were of one mind aud one heart, 
— not to anticipate Providence, not ta make haste, but to stand stjll 
and await the salvation of the Lord, whether our deliverance is to 
come from the temporal power, or whether it is to come, as it lias 
often come in days past, in the midst of persecution from the tempo- 
ral power, — from the hand of the Lord giving us unexpected aid.” 

There is so much sincerity and seriousness in this statement as 
almost forbids an analysis of its twrijents, yet with 11s true spiritual 
independence-men it cannot go down. If the “ salvation ” meant he 
the exercise of spiritual freedom* both by ministers and people, it is 
just as open to the N on-intrusion ists as it is to us; that is, it is as 
free as the air we breathe. To wait for that which God has placed 
within our reach is faithless and something worse. But if by “ sal- 
vation” be meant the security of temporal support, it is a degradation 
of the hallowed term, aiitf that support, weighed in the balance with 
Christian freedom and independence, is as dust. What hindereth 
the Non-intrusionists from enjoying to the full the liberty and spiri- 
tual independence which* they claim? Nothing but the dread of 
sacrificing earthly good. Would PaulJ if in the Convocation, lift up 
his right hand in support of the resolution to wait? I^ay verily; 
he would trample stafe patronage beneath his feet, and testify tjie 
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power of his faith in practising the commands of his Master, frown- 
ing upon the moral cowardice that would wait in such matters the 
decision of a^y earthly power. But what “persecution” do the 
Non- intrusion ists anticipate from the state in the event of their, being 
obliged to give up the endowment? Nothing more, we should sup- 
pose,* than what is now experienced by those who do not receive the 
endowments. Are dissenters then persecuted? The advocates of 
state alliance will not allow that they /ire; hut to* be placed in the 
same poeitfon would, to churchmen, be persecution, for deliverance 
from which they would look for divine interposition ! Let our read- 
ers ponder*the following mokt extraordinary passage : — 

v “ The first series of resolutions brings out the right of (tie Lord Jesus tore- 
quire from His Church implies* unreserved, absolute submission to His autho- 
rity, — to His law, — irrespective cS any thing the Civil Magistrate or the tem- 
poral powers may say or do. And w on the other hand, while this first prin- 
ciple brings out the right of Christ, to the submission, absolute and unreserved, 
of all his servants in the Church, whether office-bearers or members, to llim 
and to him alone, without regard to the declarations o!‘ the kings and prince* 
of the earth ; the second series of resolutions brings out the right of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be acknowledged by the Civil Magistrate as the Prince of 
the kings of the* earth, — llis light to call upon the Civil Magistrate as such, 
and in his official capacity to acknowledge him, and to devote the national 
resources to the advancement of His glory and the good of His Clmich. _ This 
is ttie second principle conveyed in our testimony, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is hot only supreme over His Church, so that the Church is bound to obey 
Him alone, and to take his law alone for their rule and guidance, i respective 
of human statutes altogether; but it is that the Lord Jesus is King, not only 
over His Church, but that He is Head over all things to His Church, —that 
He is King of kings and Lord of lords; and that he is entitled to receive the 
submission of the princes of this world, u ho are bound to acknowledge Him in all 
they do, and are bound to employ their resources according to His will, and to the 
advancement of His glory. Now, as from the principle that ( dvr i si is the Head 
of the fJhurch, so that the Church is bound to obey Him, and Him alone, it fol- 
lows, that the Church ought to be free from subjugation in every other quarter , 
and especially ought to be free from the control of the State , so, from the prin- 
ciple that Christ is to be acknowledged by the Civil Magistrate, as such, it fol- 
lows that 4 *\ i /l thus acknowledging V lirist, and seeking to promote His glory, must 
be free from all othir control, and must take his rule , not from the Church, hut 
from Christ's own word alone ; both Church and State being bound to acknowledge 
Christ, and Him alone. Henci\ as the Church is bound to take her authority from 
Christ alone, — from his Word and not from the St.ate% — so the State in all it has 
to do for the advancement of Christ's glory, and in acknowledging Christ as King, 
is bound to take its directions from Christ alone, — from His Word, and not from 
the Church at -all. These are sacred principles ; the one being co-relative to 
the other; and both together complete the glorious testimony which this Church 
is now called to bear for the crown of Christ, — for His mediatorial crown, os 
King of His Church, and King of nation's. And the application of these views 
to the present position of the Church is not difficult, — it is short and simple ; it 
follows from the doctrine which I have endeavoured to explain, with respect to 
Christ's right of control over the Civil Magistrate, and the Civil Magistrate's 
duty to acknowledge Christ, and to use his resources for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom, and to do this on his own responsibility, — it follows clearly 
from this, that as the Civil Magistrate would do wfong were he to dictate to the 
Church in the discharge of her duty to her great King and Head, so equally the 
Church would be wrong if she were to dictate to the Civil Magistrate in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and the disposal of his resources for the cause of Christ.” 

Here is a fair exposition of the principle of state alliance. How re- 
pugnant to reason I The discordant elements of our Houses of 
Parliament, constituted judges of spiritual things; for without this 
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judgment how ca# they decide according to the word of God as to 
the exercise of their power and resources in promoting the interests 
of the church of Christ? But what are we, to understand by the 
church in the above passage? Why, nothing. more or les^ than the 
Church of Scotland. This is the church of which Christ is the head, 
and for whiclf alone the state i£ bopnd to provide I Let the legisla- 
ture presume to endow other denominations, and the cry of disap- 
probation will be* heard long and loud. By the doctrine of Dr. 
Candlish, the state is not amenable to the church more than the 
rhureli is to the state; but when the state presumes, in the exercise 
ot its independence, to endow Popery or *Rpiscopacy, the s*entence of 
condemnation is u4tered in no measured terms. May we not sayjp 
“ Who art thou that judgest another urim's servant? to his own 
master he standeth or»falleth.” The state may be very conscien- 
tious in refusing to accede to the wishes of the Non-intrusionists. 
lu that case, lefe there he no protest or denunciation. They have 
deliberately declared the stat$ an independent interpreter of the 
divine word; not responsible to them, but to the source of this 
spiritual power — the King of kings. How revolting i§ the principle 
here involved ! It is the fruitful parent of all the troubles of the 
Non-intrusionists, and will he the parent of endless troubles and 
heart-burnings until its deformities be seen, and it he for ever »**• 
uounced. YVe rejoice in the belief that Christ is Head over all 
things to 1 1 is church; hut wo understand to his church universal; 
not more the Head consequently of the civil power, than of any other 
corporation. All are hound to act in their several spheres according 
to his will ; but the civil magistrate is no more constituted, in bis 
oiHcinl character, an interpreter of the word of God, and an adminis 
t rator ot temporal support to the church, after having exercised the 
discernment or spirits, than the heads of a mercantile or trades’ cor 
poration. We rejoice that the affairs of the church of Christ are 
not left to the decisions of au earthly government, which affords no 
security for spirituality and holiness of character. When will the 
Non-intrusionists cease to expect grapes of thorns and figs of thistles? 

The principle on which Dr. Candlish justifies Ihe resistance which 
l he. Church of Scotland* has already offered to the decision* of the 
civil power is so palpably popish, that we do* wonder, with all the 
allowance we are disposed to make*4ic^v he could give utterance to it, 

It would he much more becoming as uttered by a priest of Oxford 
than by a presbyter of the Scottish church. “ There can be no 
doubt,” he says, u that in our ordinary case, the case of an indi- 
vidual, for instance, or even the case of an ordinary corporation, ilial 
a deliverance of the supreme court, in terms such as those, which 
were adopted in the A uohterarder judgment, would finally and conclu- 
sively settle the condition *011 which an individual or a corporate body 
bold any property conferred on him or it. But the Church of Scotland 
is not an individual , noPan ordinary corporation. She is a kingdom; 
a kingdom , it is true , not of thin world, J)irt still a kingdom which the 
governors of the state, out of a regard, as yjc are bound to presume, 
for the glory of Christ, whose kingdom she is, have been pleased to 
acknowledge, and on u*hiel± they hare conferred certain immunities r 
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Now, in this view, the church is, not entitled, ami still less bound, 
hastily. to interpret a decision of the supreme civil court, as if it were 
finally and conclusively the mind of the state.’’ Did ever pope or 
cardinal assert doctrines more dangerous, more subversive 0/ civil 
and religious freedom, than are contained in this short passage? An 
imp&rium in imperio with a witness! The Church* of Scotland a 
kingdom of Christ l Has Christ more than one* spiritual kingdom 
on earth? or is the Church of Scotland the kingdom of Christ? The 
latter, we presume, is the idea conveyed. Dr. Candlish would shrink 
from the conclusions which such an assertion involves. * He would, 
on reflection, allow that his 'church is at best but a province of that 
kingdom. But where, in the chartered rights of* Christ's kingdom, 
are there immunities granted such as are here pleaded for? if the 
Church of Scotland, as a part of Christ’s -spiritual kingdom, can 
arrogate the fight to resist the'decisions of the supreme civil courts, 
denying, at the same time, the same rights to other corporations or 
individuals, where is this to end? By a direct path the assumption 
leads to the boldest heights of popery. The Church of Scotland a 
kingdom “ wfich the governors of the state , out of a regard , ire are 
bound to presume, for the glory of Christ , whose, kingdom she is, have 
been pleased to acknowledge, and on which they have conferred err tain 
immunities !” What confidence in the integrity and Christian hon- 
esty of the governors of the state ! These same governors, “ we are 
bound to presume for the glory of Christ have endowed Prelacy in 
England, and Popery in Ireland and the colonies I And these anti- 
christian systems which (i the governors of the state have been pleased 
to acknowledge, and on which they have conferred certain immunities 
are of course parts of the kingdom of Christ, or kingdoms of Christ, 
and entitled to the same immunities as the Church of Scotland ! If 
not, we should like to know the ground of difference. If we aie 
“ bound to presume the governors for the tiinp being acting with 
9. view to the glory of Christ; commanded by him to determine by 
the word of God as to what is the kingdom of Christ, the preponder- 
ance of evidence is in favour of the Hierarchy, for she has the lion’s 
share of the endowments. But we are for the present done with 
these absurdities. They are not new, though the new position of 
their abettors exhibits them in a more glaring light. 

We have already exceeded (yir^fn tended limits, but we cannot con- 
clude without adverting to one or two other topics. The Witness, 
in a recent number, speaks of €i a* very. numerous body who will be 
prepared when the day comes, which shall witness the withdrawal of 
four hundred of the best and most beloved of the ministers of the 
church to cast in their lot with them, and leave the world to gaze 
onThe spectacle of a church enriched with the endowments of the 
state, but poor bey< nd almost any other in all that renders a church 
even respectable, and contrasted with another, which, for conscience' 
sake, and from regard to the honour and prerogatives of Christ, has 
lost the most ample of these endowment*, but moves on in a panoply 
of spiritual armour , mightier through its sufferings as an instrument 
for effecting the regeneration of a sleeping world, and compelling the 
•admiration even of the blindest princes an$l multitude, who had driven 
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that church forth , the if thought, in their folly , tVifo poverty and in - 

significance If all this be true, what an argument in favour of the 
voluntary principle ! How corrupt must the Church of Scotland be 
at this moment !. How incumbent upon the /our 'hundred to come 
immediately out, that they may be the more efficient for tjie regen- 
eration of a sloping world, and compel the admiration of pripces>and 
of the multitude !” But alas l as ^et the four hundred are waiting 
until they see “ thd salvation of God” in keeping them in alliance 
with the corruptions of modernism, which is destitute of excellence 
even to “ render i^ respectable,” and in preserving to them the 
endowments, even should they he in consequence the less efficient in 
regenerating a sleeping world ! 

The recent deciston in the Auchlerarder case is deemed a greater 
infringement upon the liberty of the churi#than any former measure. 
We cannot enter upon the question at present, but will give the fol- 
lowing, which places the principle of interference, we* think, in its 
true light : — 

“ A presbytery are by act of parliament bound and obliged to dfl something in 
the settlement of parishes, or they are not. If they are not bound and obliged to 
do any thing — then, to be sure, they have the settlement of parishes completely 
in their own hands, and the church and people of Scotland have been living for 
a centdfy and a half under the strange delusion that there was such a thing tw 
patronage. But if the presbytery are bound and obliged to do any thing — it 
matters not what— then there must be some means of endeavouring to make the 
obligation effectual, in the event of their not fulfilling it of their own accord. 
For example, the supposition has been made,"' and it is allowed to be one which 
might sometimes be realized, 4 that .presbyteries, from a dislike of the law of 
patronage, or from caprice, or from a desire to have the nomination of the minis, 
ter, or from some other cause, might refuse to admit the patron’s presentee 
though qualified;’ but it is added that in order to meet that case, 4 The Scot- 
tish parliament’ — I beg you to mark the words— ‘ imposed the only check on 
presbyteries which it could, without impiety and the infringement of the spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, impose — it made it lawful for the patron, with the aid of the 
civil courts, to retain the stipend and oilier fruits of the benefice in his own 
hands. A Letter and more effectual check could not have been devised.’ Ponder 
well, my friends, on this word check. What is a check ? The dictionary tells iif 
it is a ‘ restraint, a curb.’ Then there is a restraint on the Presbytery’s inde- 
pendence. Then there is a curb or control on the Presbytery’s jurisdiction. 
Then there is a something, the expected effect of which is to keep the Presby- 
tery within its constitutional ^province, and the express design and tendency of 
which is to bind, and astrict and oblige the Presbytery to its statutory duty. 
Where is unlimited independence ?— where is uncontrolled jurisdiction now ? 
How can that Established Church preteifff cither the one tiling or the other 
if she is told : 4 Go one step beyond law in the settlement of that parish, — and 
your Establishment there is at an end.* # Now, I beg to ask where is the great 
difference as to the point before us, between one check-— the loss of the benefice, 
— and the other check — the payment of damages? They differ indeed in degree, 
hut in so fur as they both act as checks, they are the same in kiud. In the man- 
agement of a refractory animal, a single bridle is not less really a restraint than 

n curb rein it is only less powerful.’ 7 — My Church Politics : in Lctterl to *My 

People. By the Hen. A. Morncn. P. 43. 

* Dr. M'Farlan s # Lcttors, Letter 7, p. n. 
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BICENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
OF* DIVINES, CONVENED JULY,. 1643. 
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Two hundred years shall soon have elapsed since this great Conven- 
tion* commenced its labours, and it t may be safely averted, that at 
no time during the entire interval, was a just appreciation of its 
character and acts more likely to be formed than in this day. It 
would be discreditable to the discernment of various religious bodies 
amongst us, and a negligence that could not f<vl to be prejudicially 
employe^, by those ^Vho materially differ from them respecting the 
doctrines and institutions to which that Assembly gave its ‘sanction, 
if the year 1843 were allowed to pass without fitting celebration of 
an event, so intimately iifaolving the interests of Protestantism and 
religious liberty in this empire. It may be expected that our churches 
will be early and in earnest, to take their part in a memorial with which 
they have so vital concern. For without instituting any invidious com- 
parison, we |hink it will not be questioned, even by those most eager 
to appropriate it to themselves as a Presfcyterian Assembly, that In- 
dependents, rnd with them every religious body now enjoying reli- 
gious freedom, have a special claim to celebrate it, particularly as 
leaving numbered among its members the small but valiant band of 
worthies, who maintained the rights of conscience, and pled for lib- 
erty not to themselves alone, but to every man to worship God ac- 
cording to his conscience — whose eloquence, learning, zeal, and large- 
ness of soul, steadfastly devoted to this high purpose, when they 
did not prevail within that Synod, venerable for much, but in 
this respect bigotted and sectarian, appealed forcibly to more en- 
lightened judgments beyond its precincts ; and were honoured to give 
currency to those principles of religious liberty, which have since 
defied both the craft and violence of a secular and persecuting hie- 
rarchy. 

* It is not the design of these remarks to recall the memory of 
denominational peculiarities and antipathies as they existed in that 
day. The time would be most inopportune, and the attempt most 
unworthy, to fasten upon modern Presbyterianism the spirit by 
which ft was then actuated toward those who did not implicitly re- 
ceive its symbol, and pronounce its Shibboleth. But it is only just 
to claim for ourselves and others what is our own : and to give honour 
to those, to whom, all, even the posterity of their most inveterate 
and unscrupulous calumniators, confess it is due. So far from enter- 
taining any sectarian purpose with reference to the anticipated 
festival, that in the very spirit of these sainted advocates of the reli- 
gious liberty which constitutes our life as a body, — of those who 
mediated for parties from whom they <fifferpd> whilst they maintained 
their own equitable claims, that our first determination is, and our 
most fervent recommendation to tha churches of our communion, to 
unite cordially, in any well-concocted joint memorial of this Assem- 
bly, by various religious bodtes, holding evangelical views. , In these 
times we cannot too zealously foster the Christian charity which 
may impd others to desire and engage in a united movement, and the 
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sincerity of our response to any discreet proposal to this effect should 
be equalled only by the promptitude and vigour and effect with which 
we fulfil the agreement. 

Our next recommendation is, that as a body we take measures of 
our oufn accord — as those who have some ‘portion* in the Westmin.- 
ster Assembly^, to whom its reputation is precious; who regard. the 
due celebration of it as their riglft and vocation, which they Could 
omit only by being; recreant both to their principles and their feelings. 
By acting thus, without needitig or waiting for solicitation, we not 
only do justice to mjrselves, but render our communion with others 
in a joint commemoration more significant and weighty. # 

Even should tJys anniversary be observed by some such united, 
arrangement as is above referred to, oij«the part of various evan- 
gel ical*bodies, this is not likely to supersede separate and denomina- 
tional observance of it* For, in a mixed convention; composed of 
delegates from various evangelical bodies, there are certain topics 
which must be Carefully avoided ; which in separate and denomina- 
tional meetings it would be lawful and necessary to discuss : and to 
our apprehension, both forms of celebration are greatly more to be 
desired than either alone, for it should thus be shown, that in the 
union of several religious parties conscientious differences were kept 
in alJeyance, till an expression was given to their substantial agree- 
ment ; but that nothing esteemed scriptural or divine was compro- 
mised. 

Supposing it expedient, t hen, that we should, as a religious body, 
celebrate the bicentenary of the Westminster Assembly, what pur- 
poses might be served by it ? We suggest the following: — 

J. There might be a public renewal of our attachment to the 
scriptural tenets by which we are distinguished, which were an- 
nounced, expounded, defended in that Assembly, and by the major 
part of its members, accounted the source and sanction of licentious- 
ness, anarchy, and e!Very evil, but which we still hold dearer than our 
earthly birthright. 

2. There might be the public repudiation, by historical proof, — by 
the evidence of experiment, of the false representations which in 
that day, and ever since, have been given of our principle^, and of 
their alleged and predicted evil tendencies. •This can be done now 
with an effect and completeness, nut possibly to be attained when the 
reproaches were devised, and wrought the prejudices they aimed at. 

3. There might be a public adherence and pledge given to those 
principles of religious freedom, which couple the demand of the right 
to live , as religious and accountable beings, without the forcibly in- 
terference of fellow* creatures, with the concession to others of the 
same privilege. It were well upon such an occasion to slnJw how 
such religious freedom isihe very soul of our ecclesiastical polity. 

4. There might be a public disclaimer of certain peculiarities, 
which w r ere then, and gccasiontflly since, attached to Congregational 
views and practice; and 4/ show that although they may have been 
accidentally associated with Congregational views, that they are no 
part of them, and the professors of Congi^gational principles are not 
to be held chargeable* with them. 
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5. While offering our general adherence to the doctrines of the 
Westminster Confession, opportunity might be taken to accompany 
this with an admonition against the straining of particular expres* 
sions in it, sd as to infringe on scriptural accuracy, and even against 
the use of certain expressions altogether. In the same connection, a 
statement might he put forth of our ?dews as churcheseon the use and 
abuse of creeds and confessions. * 

6 . This united declaration from the churches in our communion, 
as it illustrates and exemplifies, wodld form a fit occasion of ex- 
pounding at large the ‘ Intercommunity of Churches ’ — our capability, 
and use of united action. <* 

m We are one of the bodies not endowed with a ^upreme court, and 
are probably alluded to jn a document recently made public, as a 
body having a ‘ Society or ‘'Association which is the bond of Union, 
and the centre, of action,’ tha,t will be expected to act in behalf of 
the churches. Nothing seems more probable than that the com* 
mittee of the Congregational Union, with their characteristic and 
commendable caution not to proceed ultra vires> will decline the 
burden thus imposed of representing the body , and demur to the honour 
assigned tlielii of being the centre of action in all things to the 
churches. And for our parts, since the correctness of this view of 
the constitution of the Union committee admits of serious question, 
we should regret extremely if, for any cause, the simplicity of their 
vocation were obscured, or the harmony of their future opera- 
tions disturbed, by an evil precedent. There remains, however, the 
expedient, actually in use, of a general meeting of the ministers and 
members of the churches in our communion ; which is as nearly as 
possible a representation of the body. Let it be understood, then, 
that at such a meeting held, say on the Tuesday of the week on 
which the meetings of the Congregational Union are held, if that 
shall not be too late in the year, a definite proposal, such as is sketched 
above, will be made, and if it meet the approval of that Convention, 
£hall be followed by the appointment of competent persons to carry out 
their resolutions, by preparing whatever statements it may be deemed 
necessary to issue, to make all the arrangements requisite, and to re- 
present the churches in any general Convention that may be held, 
of various religious bodies disposed to observe this occasion. 

In the interval, a series of historical notices, bearing on above- 
named peculiar uses of the occasion, will probably appear in future 
Numbers. 

J. R. C. 

Montrose, Now, 1842 . 


PRAYER FOR PASTORS. 

TO THE EE1TOR. 

Dear Sir, — A lthough I am 'hot a minister of the gospel,, nor ever 
likely to be one; yet I think I can, in some measure, enter into 
their pecidiar case, as requiring very especially the prayers of their 
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people ; and this is. a truth so very evident, that none of us will 
deny it, however little we may be alive to the due discharge of the 
duty. The great 'apostle of the Gentiles gives us a very striking 
proof of, his deep humility, and the prevailing spirituality of hi 
character, in repeatedly soliciting the prayers of the belfevers to, 
whom he wrot8.« One remarkfcbte instance we have of ‘this .in 
Hel). xiii. 18. “ Brethren,” says he, “ pray for us;” and the reason 
he assigns deserves* peculiar notice, “for we trust we have a ‘good 
conscience, willing in all things to live honestly;” intimating in a 
most delicate’ manner that lie had the testimony of conscience, 
enlightened from above, that his whole Conduct was directed by 
“simplicity and godly sincerity, and not with fleshly wisdom,” 2 rf Cor. 
i. 12 ; that he was no deceiver, no hollo w.friend of Christ, making 
no specious pretensions tqgain a name, to promote sordid or ambiti- 
ous views, to gain popularity or secure* followers ; in -short, that the 
grand constraining principle was love to the Lord who bought him 
with his blood, and commissioned him with the message of everlast- 
ing love. And to these his motives, and to his truth, lftuiesty, and 
integrity in liis Master’s service, he did not lay claim in a blind or 
self-sufficient spirit. What a noble example for ministers of the 
gospel* and for private Christians to study ! Singleness of aim 
and purpose, purity of motive, and entire devotedness to Christ ill 
all we do both in the church and in civil life, so that there may be 
no ground for doubt or suspicion “ whose we are, and whom we 
serve.” 

But further, what a strong evidence have we here of the apostle’s 
deep luu nil ity, and constant sense of his own weakness, and entire 
dependence on divine aid, thus to ask for the prayers of the mean- 
est of his brethren, and of the churches generally. He who had 
been so highly-favoured of the Lord Jesus in his first calling to 
the work, in his eminent success, in his singular gifts, and the 
spiritual communications with which he was favoured, thus to so- # 
licit the supplications of fellow-Christians manifests a high degree 
of spirituality of mind, and affords a fine example and pattern for 
pastors and church members in all after-ages to the end of time. 
He had a daily-felt sen5e of his weakness and his wants. JEfe had 
a full persuasion of the abundant supply for all these possessed by 
his exalted Head, and that “ the gffectuai fervent prayer of the 
righteous” availed much to bring down all gracious influences. If, 
then, this great man — this most eminent saint and apostle — per- 
haps the most complete Christian the world ever saw, thus ear- 
nestly and often requested the prayers of the churches, how much 
more, exceedingly more, do pastors now stand in need of our aid 
at the throne of grace ? Their work lias lost none of its fhagni- 
(ude or value, and their *in sufficiency is still the same; but their 
comfort and encouragement, as well as ours in holding up their 
hands, is, that Christ •“ changeth not,” his arm is not weakened, 
nor his ear heavy, nor liis heart unfeeling. Would we then de- 
sire to see the labours of our pastors prove an abundant blessing 
in the churches, — our own souls fed by "their labours, — the igno- 
rant and the young ufUrijctcd, — the notional and formal awakened 
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among us, and tlie careless anj ungodly truly converted to God. 
then let prayer for our pastors abound in sincerity, in fervency, and 
in faith. And diere^may we not venture to sa/, that the minister 
who does not feel a strong sense of the need of his peoples prayers, 
.and whi is not putting them in mind of this often and earnestly, 
and not as a matter of mere form*; and the churcli on the other 
harfd, every member of which is not making conscience of holding 
up his case to tl*e hearer of prayer, and that with intense desire, 
and not as a part of what we may call religious or professional po- 
liteness — both such,, to say the least, are not # in a thriving condi- 
tion — add if spiritual languor and sterility, inefficiency and decay 
shall ensue, we need not wonder I It just come? to this, “Ye have 
not, because ye ask not.’r* 

In order that this subject may not be, passed over sliglitly, and 
meet with that neglect with 'which we are all so apt to treat self- 
evident truths of the utmost moment, readily acknowledged, but con- 
stantly forgotten, or very feebly actjpd upon, permit me to bring to 
the view <k my brethren and my own, a few brief hints on the 
necessities of our pastors, that so we may be stimulated more fer- 
vently to wrestle with God in their behalf, and may not he, as we too 
often are in this and every duty, “ unfitted with an aini/’^s the 
fioet says, but that our love to them “ may abound in knowledge, 
and in all judgment,” Phil. i. 9. The wants and necessities, the 
trials and peculiar pressures, of the Lord’s faithful servants are 
many and weighty, calling for our prayers and sympathy. We 
shall notice a few only. 

And we may here, first of all, keep in view what respects the out- 
ward man. We have to ask for him bodily health and mental 
vigour and strength. Great are the exertions, and heavy are the 
demands, oil the physical and intellectual powers of a Congrega- 
tional minister. Let us then feel for them, and pray that, “ ac- 
cording as their day, so tli^r strength may he*.” How many valu- 
able and promising young men have we known cut off prematurely, 
as we would think, by labour above their ability ! The pastor also 
requires, and is entitled to, maintenance, according to the circum- 
stances, of his flock, and some churches ate sinfully parsimonious, 
and others truly nubble ; indeed most of us are guided more by 
worldly maxims and customs : tk li n by the divine record on this 
duty. Let it then be carried before the hearer of prayer, that the 
church may be inclined cheerfulky, and enabled fully, to attend to 
this duty, remembering that he loves a cheerful giver, and is able to 
make all grace abound toward us, liberally returning into our own 
bosoms what we in faith and love devote to his service, giving us the 
“ trud riches” in exchange. 

2. But, more particularly, let us pray the 'Lord to give him spiritual 
ability for his work, putting the invaluable treasure into the earthen 
vessel. That he would make him vJise to win souls to Christ, and to 
feed them with the sincere milk of the word, enabling him to study 
closely and prayerfully the lively oracles, opening up the' treasures 
there, st^tliat he may proVe the wise householder mentioned by bis 
Master, Matt. xiii. ; and Paul’s “ workman th#t*need not be ashamed,” 
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2 Tim. ii. That he would give hhn grace and spiritual discern- 
ment to be a wise observer of the signs of the times, and the char- 
acters of mankind, both professors and those openly 'wicked. That 
he may be well acquainted with human nature in its various»pliases, 
— the workings pf grace in the diversified characters and experience 
of genuine believers, as well as tfie manifold deceptions which man- 
kind are constantly imposing on themselves, so as to be led captive 

.by Satan at his will* O what a rich feast the believing soul has 1 
what heart-refresh ing # enjoy men t, when, after he has been wrestling 
wit h God for fiis pastor and brethren in the family and closet through 
the week, end especially on the Lord s day morning, he comes to the 
assembly and finds the Lord has answered his cry, and given his ser- 
vant “^word in season” just suited to*?iis peculiar exigencies ! 
What a contrast have we in the noisy professor, the # speculative 
hearer, with his itching ears, and harsh criticisms, ever on the wing 
to be able to answer the common question, “ Who is the best, 
preacher ?” while his own soul m starving in the midst of plenty. 
Such cases are making rapid progress to desolation and death, and 
none are more unwilling to be undeceived. • 

3. Our pastors stand in need of our prayers for spiritual pros- 

perity 4a their own souls. Every godly servant of Christ is alive to, 
the vast importance of this; and therefore, let us help them in our 
prayers for their thriving and progress in the divine life. Never Ict- 
us forget the heart- thrilling words of the apostle, “ Lest when I 
have preached the gospel unto others, I myself should be a cast away.” 
Let us plead for our pastor that he may have a rich experience in 
his own soul of the truths he declares to others in their value, im- 
portance, and suitableness, — that lie may have a refreshing and sa- 
voury feeding on them while studying and delivering them, — that 
he may ever Speak because lie believes, and from experience can 
commend the truth, spying with the beloved apostle, “ That which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you.” That he may never 
be left to trifle with his message, or to seek to please men or amuse 
his audience, but by manifestation of the truth may be enabled to 
have a witness in every one’s conscience. In one word, let us pray 
that being led forward in fhe divine life himself, he may be a decided 
example of the value of the gospel in its sanctifying, humbling, 
transforming, and consolatory tencfi&iqy, equally remote from a su- 
perficial, unfeeling system on the one hand, and mere enthusiasm 
on the other. • 

4. Again, the peculiar trials and temptations to which a godly 
minister is exposed demand our special sympathy and earnest suppli- 
cations in their behalf. These are many, and as the situation of 
every individual member has such as belong, in a particular manner, 
to themselves, and all ha^e their easily besetting sin, we may be 
well aware that pastors have a large share of such trials as are 
peculiar to their work. R is to be feared that Christians, even those 
who have made some progress in godliness are too little Alive to this, 
and hence the case of our pastors is not borne in mind as it ought Co 
be ; hence our prayers are hindered, and our spiritual grwth is 
stunted ; and hence an* unfeeling censoritus spirit is rather en- 
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couraged than checked. They* are men of like ‘passions and infirmi- 
ties as ourselves, carrying about with them a body of sin and death, 
they have # neither r/isdom nor might of their own, and neither they 
nor we* can make head against the numerous and subtile enemies 
that beset them and us without hard fighting, much watchfulness, 
and diligence, believing prayer,' and above all, copious influences of 
the Spirit of all grace ; and, we may be sure, if they are enabled to be 
particularly laborious and useful, Satan will make them a certain butt, 
of his malice, and his numerous machinations.^ Let us, all, therefore, 
make conscience of' holdipg up the hands by our prayers as well as by 
our combined exertions. We may just hint at a few of tfhe pastor’s 
trials that, on a little reflection, will occur to eVery Christian mind. 

How many are they Exposed to from an ungodly world, —such as 
calumny and reproach, — their motives to exertion in their work, 
and their principles mistaken and misrepresented, — their endea- 
vours to do good resisted, — their message of truth and mercy either 
despised yc abused, — either altogether shut out, or listened to with 
a critical and fastidious taste, and thus becoming care hardened and 
sermon proof, to use an old-fashioned phrase. O how painful must 
it be to a tender-hearted man of God who knows something of the 

L apostle’s feeling when he speaks of travailing in birth for his* beloved 
children, — to find, after his most diligent preparation, the most 
solemn truths, the most important realities, treated by many of his 
audience as if they were idle tales, either totally unheeded, or the 
doctrines of free grace trifled with, and in some cases turned into 
licentiousness I Let him, then, have our constant fervent supplica- 
tions before God. Again, what a trial for him is •popularity ? 
Pride, self-esteem, and conceit, are rank weeds in our depraved minds, 
and which he has to war against. This is a rock which lias occa- 
sioned the shipwreck of many preachers who once promised well for 
extensive usefulness. If, instead of this, success should be denied, 
how prone to be dispirited and to despond, — the hands hanging down, 
and Satan taking advantage to paralyze his exertions in the pulpit, 
and from house to house, as well as in itinerating labours. Further, 
a pastor is exposed to temptations, to unfaithfulness on the one hand, 
or to unchristian severity on the other,— Neither to handle the word 
of God deceitfully from fear of man, or the indulging of his own spirit 
and “the wrath of man.” Ag&in, let us think of his trials with the 
people of his immediate charge more especially; such as offences break- 
ing out, scandals taking place, premising blossoms blighted ; tale- hear- 
ing, gossipping, heart-burnings among members ; all these marring his 
labours, and proving very trying to the faithful and affectionate ser- 
vant of Christ, who watches for souls as he who must give account ; 
—trying to his faith and patience — to his temper, to his talents, 
and to his finest feelings. Some of the members are weak and low 
in their attainments; some are captious and unduly attached to old 
systems, and a peculiar phraseology ; others, again, conformed to the 
world, either in its covetousness, or ite amusements and frivolity ; 
some expecting far too niuch of a minister, and others 1 fulsome in 
their fcattery. We find the apostle Paul exposed to all these many 
and apposite grounds of trial among the* early churches, from his 

•e. “tr i 
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letters to those of Corinth, Galatia, and others, and thqy are sucli as 
are almost peculiar to us who are Congregationalisms. Those who 
are allied to the civil power, and who are part and paftel — as the 
phrase is — of the constitution and law of the land, know noshing, or 
but little, of the trials just now Jiinted at. We may say that stone ’ 
and lime bind them together, and decrees of civil courts regulate) in 
a great measure, their discipline. Let us, then, who have chosen 41 a 
more excellent wny, A and have tsause to rejoice in a more scriptural 
mode, have a. very lively feeling before Qod for our pastors in all 
these various trying circumstances. Let, us dften think* of the 
painful ho'urs, bitter tears, and restless nights, of such as are labour- 
ing to be free of tfie blood of souls, and # to “present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.’* 9 

I would here only furtlfer mention, as a very peculiar temptation, 
that strongly calls for our sympathy and prayers, and which, I am 
sure, will come with great force to the heart of every godly minister 
and of every Christian who is pressing 44 toward the mark,” and that 
is formality . What believer is there who has, for any length of 
time, been engaged in the warfare, studying to 44 walk»with God,” 
and to experience the power and sweetness of religion, rising above 
the ffJFrn of knowledge and profession, that knows not, by painful* 
experience, how great an hinderance this enemy is ? how much 
the frequency of religious duties begets formality I how attending on 
public worship, — reading, bearing, family duties, perhaps doing some- 
thing in the Sabbath-school 1 All these have a most mournful ten- 
dency to induce a kind of routine habit in our religion. Hence the 
lively exercises of faith, love, self-abasement, holy joy, and godly 
fear, languish and decay. Now, let all such think feelingly of the 
case of the pastor, and bis peculiar besetments on this head. His 
daily work is to study, to read, and to ponder divine truth, for the 
benefit of others; and, therefore, through the corruption of our 
hearts, how very apt this study is to degenerate into a lifeless, sap- • 
less, wordy, formal task, or professional habit ! Surely, then, the 
consideration of this should excite us to much frequency and fervour 
in our daily supplications, for him, that this sore temptation may be 
repelled by quickening and refreshing influence of the Spirit of all 
grace. On this subject let us listei^to the words of a prince in Israel, 
one intimately acquainted with the Sepraved heart, with Satan’s de- 
vices, and the temptations peculiarly affecting the servants of Jesus, 
— I mean the great Dr. Owen,— ^ 4 A man whose calling and work 
it is to study the scriptures, and the things therein revealed, and to 
preach tham to others, cannot but have many thoughts about spirit- 
ual things, and yet may be, and often is, most remote from jieuu; 
truly spiritually minded. They may he forced by their work to think 
of them morning and evening, and yet their minds no w r ay rendered 
or proved spiritual thereby. It were well if all of us, who are 
preachers, would diligefltly examine ourselves herein. Our being 
daily employed about diving truth no moae proves us to be spiritually- 
minded, than the printer to he a learned man because constantly em- 
ployed about letters .’* # We may just add on this subject, 4 "that so 
great is the terfdency of^ all^of us to this criminal state of fosmality, 

Wair^ r fc>rarf 
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and customary work in religion, that our heavenly Father, who ab- 
hors it, as expressed to the church at Laodicea s will visit his own 
people in love with < severe dispensations, to cure them of this sore 
evil ; emptying them, as he says, from vessel to vessel, that they 
may notj settle on their lees. See particularly I^i. lvii. 17, &c. 
Zeph. i. 12. ♦ * 

5. 1 shall only further add, that our prayers should, in an especial 
manner, be presented for success to our pastor in 'his work. The great 
end of the gospel ministry, we all readily acknowledge, is, that sin- 
ners of ^very class may be awakened and brought to the Redeemer, 
and that his people who, through grace, have already believed, may 
be built up on their most holy faith, growing irf holiness and in all 
the fruits of the Spirit, honouring to God, comfortable in their own 
souls, and useful to the world ; and it is an undisputed truth, that 
no instrumentality can accomplish these noble ends unless the “ Spirit, 
be poured out from on high,” and “ the arm of the Lord revealed.’’ 
And along with this, it is most assuredly believed among us, that 
the Lord will be inquired of by us for the blessing. Now, how do 
our hearts feel as to these things ? Do we really and in truth be- 
lieve them ? Have we the deep and realizing sense of them on our 
, minds? or are they mere notions acquiesced in, or not deniedp'inefli- 
cacious in operation, or but very slightly ? Are we pleasing our- 
selves with some general expressions in a customary or compliment- 
ary way; but no wrestling, fervent breathings of soul, as making the 
cause of Christ our chief joy? No wonder our souls are lean, nor 
the pastor’s labours unproductive; — barrenness apparent among pro- 
fessors, and sinners perishing around u$. “ We have not, because 

we ask amiss.” We work no deliverance in the earth. Let us, then, 
cast off our lethargy, shake ourselves from the dust, and give the 
God of Zion no rest, for “ her King is in her,” till he u arise and 
plead his own cause,’’ and make his New Testament Jerusalem a 
praise in the whole world. « Often has this subject been pressed upon 
the attention of Christians and of the churches in sermons, in 
speeches, and in letters, from missionaries abroad ; and all these 
appeals are needed, and the repetition of them again and again is 
by no* means an unnecessary work; so great is our carnality, our 
criminal selfishness, and spiritual apathy. Let us keep before our 
minds the estimate made by Jdsus of the value of the soul, his un- 
fathomable love to it, and the numerous devices for its ruin by our 
spiritual enemies, either without *a profession of religion, or under 
cover of one, that so this duty may be earnestly attended to, and 
out deadness removed. Thus we have full ground to^gjcpect the 
diviqe countenance and blessing on the exertions making for the 
world at large, and that our own pastors may be enabled so to speak, 
as that many may believe and turn to the Lord ; that our own souls 
may be fed,— that the formalist and the speculative professor may 
be awakened and undeceived, — the dejected raised up, and the honest 
believing soul encouraged and led forward. Nor will we forget the 
zealous exertions which may be using by the pastor and the church 
for th#p young, and in his itinerant labours, as well as in various 
other yays, endeavouring to make inroads oif the kingdom of darkness. 
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Finally, if our souls are prospering, if God’s glory is uppermost ift 
our hearts, and Immanuels love constraining us, these few simple 
hints will require no apology, — we will enter i*to the spirit of them, 
however imperfectly brought out, and the pastor and his work, his 
own soul and lus success, will occupy a large share of sympathy wheri 
we “ bow our ktiees before the ‘Father of our Lord Jesus Chri^ti of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named/* 

Yours truly, 

A Suppliant. 


POETRY. 

AN EXHORTATION TO MUSE ON THE* BEAUTIFUL WbRKS OF GOD. 

We sin£, wo sorrow, we sigh, we weep. 

We envy the dead in their dreamless sleep, 

Through the griefs that we make or magnify. 

Through the woes that are bred by our discontent, 

And o’er them bending with brooding eye 
We heed not the earth or the firmament. 

To look but within and to see no more 
Than the face of an old Grief o’er andVer, 

And to close cold eyes on the clear love-looks 
That woo us all day from the summer brooks. 

Is as if our bodies should choose to dwell 
Darkly down in a lampless cell, 

And because there was but one 
Little window for the sun 
To choke the grimly-grated bars 
Against tlu^sun and moon and stars. 

There’s a glow-worm glimmering*oft at night 
In the rifts of the moonless cave, 

And a flash of passing meteor-light 
On the top of # the darkened wave; — 

Looking out, looking out, from our web o^sorrow. 

On the wonders of God qfgund, 

Lessons of beauty and love well borrow 
From sense and sight and sound, 

And then though a sigh may haunt our pillow, 

Whispering its companion tears, 

• Like the moonless cave and the darkened billow. 

We shall have light in the night of fears. 

Watch the sUrs wake one by one, 

Lifting up their lids of mist, 

When the jaunting iftin is gone 
To his plac^of tryst. # 

Listen what the evening wind 
Sayeth to the cloud, 

When th<? *ioon comes up behind, 

In a misty slffcoud. 
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Make a book of cloudy leaves 
That the breezes turn, 

Read tjie words the tempest weaves 
Ere the leaf is torn. 

When the winds are sleeping, see 
What the sunbeams write, 

Tracing shapes confusedly 
Of noon-day blue and white ; 

On the leaves at sunset look. 

Blazon'd 9’er with red, 

Ere the night hath shut the book 
And the charm is tied. 

Far, far on a sparkling sand, 

Xo the plunging surge’s lull, 

Hearken, and watch how the shadows sweep 
O'er the glassy, rippling deep, 

Passing as if a wizard’s wand 
Were waved across a giant’s sleep. 

Gaze on the gorgeous moon at full 
With her noiseless waves of holy light 
Flooding the fields on a summer night. 

Like a bubble brief that swimmeth 
Underneath a waterfall, 

Is our joy that sorrow dimmeth. 

Is the life that ours we call, 

But we find a nook to hide, 

While the torrent roars beside, 

(As it were a mossy stone 

With soft- whispering leaves o’ergrown) 

When our hidden thought is flying 
To the beautiful and bright. 

Forgetting all our former sighing, 

As the morn forgets the night ; 

While sweet sounds at eve or noon 
Whisper to our solitude, 

(As the silver waves in their multitude 
Sing to the dreaming moon,) 

Such sounds as the hum of a slumberous breeze 
When it rolls up a cloud for its pillow, 

The shivering rustle of rainy trees. 

Or the long lone sigh of the willow ; 

The noise of sere leaves under a tree, 

Shifting and fluttering constantly, 

As they try to forget that the summer is dead 
In the tremulous dance of their mirth forlorn, 
Playing about on their green death* bed 
Under the boughs that saw them born. 

O yes ! looking ofct from our weff of sorrow 
Oh the wonders of God around, 

Lessons of beauty and love we’ll borrow 
From sense find sight and sourd. 


R. A. Vaughan. 
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REVIEW. 

The Modern Pulpit , Viewed in its Relation to the State of Society. • 
By Robert VSughan, D. D. Donijpn: Jackson & Walford/ 1842. 

, The day in which we live is onp in which elements of power are at 
work on every hand around us for evil and for good. Never were 
the advantage’s of combination so thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated, — rwever were they so extensively and earnestly sought. To 
adduce examples would be superfluous. Wd cannot open a newspaper 
without reading announcements of this society and the other society ; 
we cannot pass a week without hearing of the proceedings of an as- 
sociation for some purpose or another, steered or profane.* And if we 
happen to belong £o the ill-fated class, designated as public charac - 
ters, we shall know these things to our cost. Our time and our 
strength will be required to pay tribute to this incessant agitation by 
which the whole of society is pervaded. We shall certainly have to 
do somewhat by action or by influence, to further the progress of the 
operates connected with some of the objects that are pursued. , 
And woe to us, if, having taken upon our minds the tinge of by- 
gone centuries, we are disposed to resist arid sneer at the onward 
movement. We shall be trampled down in the rush of multitudes* 
and shall deserve to be so, because we knew not our time. We ob- 
ject not, therefore, either to the frequency of combination practised, 
or to the activity of the exertions that are plied by our contempora- 
ries. But we demand that they should be directed to worthy ob- 
jects. There is a combination that has not now to be formed for the 
first time, and which, in the importance of its objects, the excellence 
of its character, and Jhe preciousness of its results, far transcends 
all others; we mean the church of Christ* While other associations 1 
are eagerly entered into, which were yesterday unknown, and to- 
morrow will be forgotten, let us n6t lose sight of this, which, formed 
by divine wisdom, controlled by divine authority, and sustained by 
the divine presence enshrined within it, has seen all empires and 
systems of other times crumble into nothing, and is destined to out- 
last the heavens themselves. If we*$o»ld, therefore, do our duty in 
the maintenance and extension of the church, that is, the universal 
community of true believers, by wftat means is it to be done? Do 
its enlargement and active usefulness depend on the wider extension 
of a system of machinery, by which within duly consecrated walls 
ceremonies of due solemnity may be regularly performed ? So tfciplt 
many of the most learned, talented, and zealous men of our age; and 
so are well-pleased to think multitudes of the superficial, the feeble, 
and the indolent. A generation* will suffice to try their work of 
what sort it is : a day ne3r at hand will fully declare it. 

It was no # t thus the gospet triumphed «nce ; it is not thus it can 
triumph now. In the battle we have to wage with the principalities 
and powers of the world, there is but one weapon that wilfterve 
our purpose,—- it is the sworc^of the Spirit— the word of God. 
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leading the onset, this sword must he intrftsted to hands well 
qualified 'to wield it, — qualified by native strength and the skill that 
training gives. ' If it is abandoned to the grasp of the feeble and 
the awkward, nothing but repulse can be expected. In short, our 
• preaching of the word must have power in it, —not oply the power of 
this, truth, but of truth made to sound like the truth that it is, a 
truth that can throw into the shade all other realities, and that can 
grapple with and bear down all the fallacies of man’s heart. And 
if our preaching must be thus powerful, our preachers must he men 
of powqr. If theyrare to be men of power, they must, in the first 
place, be men of sense ; they must speak as common seuse would 
f dictate when they mean what they say to be regarded. If tbe gos- 
pel is ever to produce any* impression on men’s minds; it must be by 
speaking about it, as we speak of other things when in earnest about 
them. It never will he by dull, dry harangues — by abstract argu- 
ments set forth rank and file — by picturesque descriptions, senti- 
mental tqqches, or a tide of declamation delivered in orthodox 
tone with appropriate rant and monotonous cadence ; and never cer- 
tainly, by speaking as if those whom the message concerned were 
certain undefiuable individuals, constantly alluded to in the third per- 
‘ son, being such as might by no possibility be present in the audience 
immediately addressed. But it is in fact because men so seldom pro- 
pose to effect that object which preaching was intended always to 
effect, that they fail so lamentably in their work. Not to mention 
those ecclesiastical functionaries to whom pay is everything and preach- 
ing nothing, there are many who are really concerned to be dis- 
tinguished as preachers, who, after all, never preach to the purpose. 
This arises from the habit of regarding speaking as the thing to he 
kept in view, instead of doing . The former is but the means : we 
speak that we may do, and the thing to be done is what we ought to 
think of most, and not the thing to be spoken-. Now, he who never 
loses sight of the proposed ‘effect, but views it in all its importance 
and difficulty, will be sure to speak to the point. He will naturally 
shape each word, and phrase, and illustration, the whole train of his 
reasoning and mode of his appeal, in the c way which he thinks Lest 
fitted to convince apd persuade such minds as those with which he 
has to deal; and he will not reft satisfied until he sees that he has 
made some approach to the tffenY production of that impression which 
he wishes to make. 

If, then, the present age be distinguished above former ages by 
the active and ceaseless workings of powerful elements, it is to the 
disgrace of professing Christians at large, if those heavenly elements 
?vhi*h are intrusted to them, — and which in themselves are so far 
superior to all that ever can arise earthly from the earth, — instead 
of standing forth in the present commotions with transcendent might 
and glory, and adding to the triumphs of other days fresh and nobler 
conquests, are found through their weakness to be sinking into insigni- 
ficance, unworthy of opposition, and visited only with contempt. That 
this in many quarters i» truly their condition is abundantly testified 
by faSts. Not that we have not at preser\t*among us much preach- 
iftg distinguished by faithfulness and p*>wer, and that it may not be 
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allowed that on the wiioie the pulpit in our day is as etticiently fille'l 
as ever it was, if .not more so; but still, in comparison with the 
other elements of the age, the Christian pulpitMoes not* occupy that 
commanding position which it might fairly be expected to*occupy. 
A corn law leclairer, a chartist agitator, or even a temperance advo- 
cate, will gain much readier access To the popular ear, and more*ex- 
tensively interest the popular mind, than preachers of the gospel 
in general do. Let no one advance against this, individual instances 


of pre-eminence in ptilpit eloquence, who may draw around them as 
they move frofn place to place, from one onlinatfon or from ene mis- 
sionary meeting to another, their crowded, and eager audiences ; or 
even the better instances of the same preac]*ers or of others* to whose 
weekly addresses large and attentive congregations are delighted to 
listen. Why is it that such are so followed after, — tlmt* their names 


stand forth so conspicuously prominent, — t-liat many of them retain 
their popularity i n ‘spile of serious defects, habitual reading, awkward 
gesture, uncoutii utterance; why is it, we ask, but becau&Pthe ma- 
jority are, as to anything connected with instruction and impression, 
so notoriously and lamentably the reverse? Men crowd’to hear the 
gospel preached witli power because of the novelty of the thing. It 
is a pfienomenon so strange and new, to hear a speaker discourse of* 
eternal realities as if lie really believed them, and wished others to 
believe them also. 


The general inefficiency of our pulpit ministrations is delineated 
with admirable force and truth, by the esteemed author of tfie work 
which we have the pleasure of reviewing. His testimony is every way 
worthy of credit, since it is that of one who is fully qualified to give 
it by iiis experimental knowledge of what preaching ought to be, and 
by his extensive and accurate observation of wliat it is. The present 
work, — the original draught of which was delivered in the form of a 
sermou to the constituents of Spring Htfl College, Birmingham, at 
the anniversary of that institution in June last — contains a most 
faithful and instructive representation of the necessities of the present 
age in reference to religious instruction, together with an exhibition 
of the deficiency as to itsP supply, an inquiry into the causes of this, 
and an historical comparison of the former state df the pulpit with its 
present state, which introduces lhe«tn£orcement of many important 
practical lessons connected with its improvement. It is a book which 
ought to be read and pondered, not enly by every student and tutor in 
our colleges, but by every member of our churches who has a right per- 
ception of what is his duty in reference to the training of an efficient 
ministry, that he may be led to an intelligent and zealous performance 
of it, and by every one who has not such a perception, that, if file* 
possible, his eyes may he evened. But it will reward the perusal 
of any reflecting reader, whatever may be his rank or condition, who 
cares for the things that ere, and* the things that ought to be; for 
who is not interested in the cninistry of tlie gospel ? and who is not 
interested hi that growing hostility to everything religious as to 
everything established, which, as our author ’has well shown, kwlaily 
displayed in unequivocal forms by the manual labour classes ? X fljiese 
form the foundations of sociAy, and when once they begin t0 hear?f 
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alas ! for* those above them, the walls, and pillars, and cornices of the 
structure, if tha commotion cannot be taught gently to subside. And 
what is to soothe it into repose P Force never will. Obstinacy and 

• pride and bitterness will not. Mummery and superstition, new or 

antiquated, would be blown to atoms in the storm. ^ r The intolerance 
of High Calvinism, and the supineness of Moderatism, would alike be 
trodden in the dust. Occasional revivals, especially when marred by 
rant and carelessness, won't do . The gospel preached as by Christ and 

his apostles, preached plainly, purely, and affectionately, freed from the 
contamination of state-pay as well as state-patronage — preached thus 
throughout the length and breadth of the lan<J, and followed up by 
actions hearing the stan,p of its words, would serve our need. God 
grant such means may be tried I 

But we have detained our readers too long from this interesting 
volume itself. We found it impossible to give anything like a con- 
densed view of its contents, so richly fraught with the largest and most 
instructive views, which should convey to those that may not have 
seen them a just idea of their excellence. We preferred therefore giv- 
ing utterance to the thoughts and feelings which the perusal of the 
volume naturally excited in our minds. If these have the effect of 

* inducing any to peruse the work for themselves, our end will be 
gained, and they will be gratified. The style is uncommonly clear, 
terse, and forcible, abounding perhaps too much in antithesis, but we 
care not to speak of faults where so much excellence is apparent.* 
As an interesting specimen we have selected the following historical 
portraiture of a Puritan divine : — 

“ There was especially one of their number, the sight of whom, in the pulpit, 
and of the crowd about him, as they hung upon his lips, it must have been worth 
going far to see. Be it remembered, that the puritan preacher, while a reformer 
of the church, had his place within it. His pulpit rose near the ancient aisle, 
hollowed by the footsteps of the many generations who have traversed it. Above 
him stretched the arches of tire old Gothic roof. Before you, and around, are 
the curiously carved and half decayed enclosures, within which a lengthened 
succession of kneeling worshippers have paid their homage to the Omniscient 
and Everlasting. Beneath you, are the tombs of the dead, and about you, on 
every space that can meet the eye, are their mouldering monuments. In the 
pulpit stands the man <?f God. The book, rich in the idiom of our mother tongue, 
and richer still in its heavenly treasure, is open before him. The cap which 
forms its sable line across the of that forehead, only serves to place the 

fine intellectuality of the space beneath in greater prominence. The mingled 
force and tenderness of those dark eyqs comes forth in beautiful keeping with the 
brow that covers them, and with the curvature of those lips, so fraught with 
sensibility, while in so little sympathy with the animal nature, and in such near 
affinity with the intellectual. Over the lining, the expression, the complexion, 
tile whole cost of that countenance, you see the signs of feeling and of thought — 

~*of > fueling ever active, of thought ever intent upon its labour. From the shoul- 
ders downward, falls the drapery of the col leg<* robe, worn with no superstitious 

* We would beg leave, however, to notice a most un-English mode of expres- 
sion of which l)r. V. seems inordinately fond. It is the use of the definite 
article with an adjective to express an abstiuct quality; e. g. “to realize the 
holy and the happy," (p. 1*98,) “ should guard against the unreasonable in aim 
or expectation,” (p. 199,) «*■ the false in religion — the true" (p. 61.) Such expres- 
sions are repeated to satiety throughout the worlds Now, this idiom is Greek, 
ogJSaench. or German, but assuredly not En^ish ; besides that in our language 
iRjFten feads to obscurity, if not to ambiguity; 
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or vain intent, but as h seemly vestment,* sufficing to distinguish between the 
teacher and the taught, and sufficing also to bespeak, that in religion there is 
still a use of authority? as well as an abuse of it. On every tend, and off to the 
walls and door-ways, you see gathered men, and women, and children, of all 
grades, embracing minds of various adjustment, power, and culture? and all 
moulded into a grgater variety still, b^ the various pressure of those memorable 
times. • # 9 ’ 

“ But as the preacher proceeds, you find that he knows them all— their coming 
in and their going out. So much skill has come to him from long practice, that 
the most learned and acute may not readily evade him. The busy and the worldly 
soon become awgre that tyeir working-day kind of life has been his study. The 
most obscure are made to feel that his benevolent thought has penetrated into 
their lot also; and even the young children, as {hey look up, here and there* 
from the family groups qbout, learn, with a mixture of surprise and fear, that the 
preacher lias been careful to watch the budding thought and feeling even in 
children-«while upon them all you see his words distil like the dew, words which 
breathe the mercy of the cros», and point, as with a power from heaven, to the 
visions of hope and blessedness which that cr&ss has revealed to {he children of 
mortality ! What wonder if you see every eye intent on such a preacher, every 
ear open to him, ever} countenance sending forth the signs of a deep interest, 
and every heart vibrating beneath the ffmch of thoughts so devout/mf emotions 
t<o heaven-born ! In him they see the purified nature of the saint, without the 
perverted nature of the ascetic. He is an ambassador from God, but he is one 
with man. His devotion is impassioned— celestial, but it is a devotion which has 
given a new tenderness and force to every feeling of humanity, to every social 
affectiorT. His preaching points to heaven, but his sympathies identify him with 1 
everything in the allotment of humanity on earth, and all that he might become 
tlius potent in leading men to heaven. Such, in the, pulpit, was Richard Bax. 
ter, and such, in no mean degree, according to the testimony of Baxter, were 
many— very many of the puritan preachers in the seventeenth century.** — Pp. 
81 — 84 ). 

This paragraph is extracted from the largest, and, to us, the most 
delightful chapter in the work. We have seldom been so thoroughly 
gratified as by the perusal of the masterly sketch which it contains 
of the history of the British Pulpit from the days of Latimer to the 
present age. The description of Latimer himself and his style of 
preaching, with which it opens, is admirable : though now and then 
we think effect is too much studied, — a fault apparently copied from 
(iihbon, whose manner our author seems to have caught in his Life 
of Wyclif. The liveliness of the picture, however, is thereby in- 
creased, and to the taste of our day this is sufficient compensation for 
faults far more glaring. But we cannot too highly commend the 
soundness and discrimination displayed in judging of the various 
merits of our most distinguished English sermon- writers, whether 
churchmen or dissenters. The estimate of Dr. South, who has by 
some been greatly overpraised, seems to us exceedingly just and fair; 
his style is by no means that model for pulpit address which some 
eminent judges have represented it to be. The faults of Owen in 
respect of style, and of Bates in regard to matter, are plainly*dfcid* 
pithily stated in the following sentence ; — “ If Dr. Bates had been 
less a man of mere style, and Dr. Owen less a man of mere sub- 
stance, it would have conduced much to their mutual reputation and 
useful ness.” Bunyan receives his due n^ed of praise, and so also 
the early Methodists. But we were especially pleased with the pro- 
minence given to that incomparable theologian and most impjpssive 
preacher, John Howe. ’fcJever, perhaps, was there a heart mo rar ich 
in all that is sweet and hea\%nly, a mind more fertile in concepfitett? - 
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of the truth at once clear, far-redching, and sublifne, or a tongue more 
faithful and earnest in giving utterance to the admonitions of a 
sanctified spirit. 0 It.is more to the credit of the honesty of the reli- 
gious circles of the day that his works are so seldom mentioned among 
' them, than it does honour to their discernment and,. piety that they 
ai*$ so little read or known. 

The authors review of the Pulpit in the past is not confined to 
the preachers of our own country, but an instructive glance is also 
given at those of the Continent, especially the fymous french preach- 
ers of t|ie age of Louis 3QV. By the way, we rather wonder that 
no notice whatever is taken of the sermons of Blair, which once were 
all the fashion, and now have shared the fate "of other fashionable 
things. 'They would liafe afforded good matter for a few biting re- 
marks, to wjiich our author is now and thin tolerably partial. Want 
of space will not permit us to take notice of the contents of the fol- 
lowing chapters, as we had intended to do. « 

In collusion, we return our htarty thanks to the talented and 
laborious author, with the earnest desire and prayer, that he may 
see his endeavours abundantly blessed to the accomplishment, through 
God, of what is certainly the first wish of his heart, — “ the success 
* (to use the words of Dr. Watts) of the ministrations of th^ gospel 
in the conversion of sinners to holiness, and the recovery of them, 
from the state of corrupt nature and the course of this world, to the 
life of God by Jesus Christ.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Illustrations of Scripture, from the Geography, Natural History, and Manners 
and Customs of the East . By the late Professor Paxton, D.D., of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by the Rev. Robert Jamieson. 
4 vols., 12«no. Oliphant. Edinburgh : 1842. 

Some months ago we had the pleasure of introducing to the notice of our readers 
the two volumes of this standard work on “ the Manners and Customs.*’ 'The 
work is now completed by the publication of the volumes on Natural History and 
Sacred Geography. It is more faian twenty years since the .first edition was 
published. Much light has in the course of that period been thrown upon the 
subjects treated of, which rendered c&rrections and additions necessary. This 
has been effected in the best possibly manner. The second part of the work, 
which comprises Natural History , “ has been enriched far beyond what the most 
ardent lovers of sacred literature could a short while ago have expected to be 
«cttmable. In no branch of the Illustrations of Scripture was an increase of 
knowledge more wanted. So low and imperfect indeed was the acquaintance 
of Europeans with the physical productions of Palestine and the adjacent coun- 
tries, that little more than twenty years ago, Dr. A. Clarke and others pro- 
nounced it almost hopeless to obtain a full and accurate description of the natural 
history of the Bible. But circumstances unanticipated at that time— the great 
and unprecedented increase oPtravellers in the Holy Land, which, has now be- 
come a fashionable tour, the. late war in Syria, which carried thither several well- 
educated British officers, who, in the intervals of military toil, rambled over the 
country in pursuit of game and adventures; above* dll, the establishment of resi- 
i'Tni^ionaries, deeply interested in the sttdy of scripture, and possessed, by 
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the knowledge of the language and their ftermanent intercourse with the people, 
of unwonted facilities for becoming familiar with the physical peculiarities of that 
part of the world, havfc contributed both to extend and correct our knowledge of 
the ltoLany and Zoology of the sacred volume far beytfad the stdte in which it 
was in the days of Dr. Paxton's authorship.’' The work is enriched by a very 
interesting memoi^of l)r. Paxton by Dr. Mitchell, and the additions by these-’ 
eomplished Editor amount to about on(s-fo;rth of the whole. The volumes may 
be purchased separately, each being complete in itself, and having an index hoth 
of texts and subjects. They are very handsomely got up, and will form a very 
suitable ornament to the table. It would be superfluous to enter at large upon the 
merits of a work of such # established reputation. It is now, both as to external 
form and internal merit, all that could be wished for u^on so many and varied 
topics with.such narrow limits. We cordially recbmmend it to our readers, and 
particularly to the superintendents of our congregational and sabbath school 
libraries. * 


The Congregational Calendar and Family Almanac , for 1843. Compiled-pursu- 
ant to a vote of the ^Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. London: Jackson and g wal ford. 

The Scottish Ecclesiastical Register and National Almanac for t1fc*year 1843. 
Edinburgh : M. Paterson. 

The Christian Almanac for 1843. London: Tract Society. 

The Tract Society's Penny Almanac for 1843. 

The Congregational Calendar, has peculiar claims upon the members of our* 
churches. The present number excels its predecessors. Desides the “Astro- 
nomical Notices’ 1 and “ Celestial Phenomena*' which are prepared with peculiar 
care and skill, it contains a vast amount of the most important information re- 
specting the proceedings and progress of our body throughout the empire. There 
is a most interesting obituary of nineteen Independent ministers, also a length- 
ened and admirable article on the Congregational system. The Union, we 
understand, is at very considerable expense in preparing this manual, which 
may be regarded as a permanent periodical record of the history and statistics 
of the denomination, as well as serving all the purposes of the best Almanac. 

It is incumbent upon the members of our body to give it their effective sup- 
port. Every family in our churches should procure a copy. The information 
which it furnishes is mo^fc valuable, and from the form in which it is conveyed, 
will he perused in quarters where otherwise it v^puld have no access. * 

The Scottish Ecclesiastical Register is a great improvement upon the 
preceding number. “ Every part of the work has been carefully revised,— the 
necessary alterations have been made,— -and a very considerable quantity of new 
matter has been introduced. Its external appearance is also greatly improved, 
without any corresponding adfpnce being made in the price. Among the new 
articles introduced into the present edition will be found an account of several 
religious denominations ami literary institutions, which were not noticed in the 
former, and also a brief account of the Parochial System of Education, and a 
complete list of the schoolmasters.” The editor has evidently bestowed great 
pains upon his task, and has accomplished it in a manner highly creditable. For 
general use we are not acquainted with a manual equal to the “ Register,” and 
there is not a doubt but it will secure the extensive patronage which it merit;. 

The Christian Almanac of the Tract Society, is got up in the usual chaste 

form, and is ornamented with a beautiful engraving of the new houses of Pflrli% 

ment. Resides what is necessary to an Almanac, it contains a variety of articles, 
religious, commercial, and statistical, which will be found of great value. 

The Penny Almanac i9 within the reach of all classes, and should be patron- 
ized especially by the young. • 

• t 

Sermons by the late Rev. Ebcnezer Temple, of Rockford, Essex : with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author by his Widow. London : Snow. 

This is an interesting and valuable volume. Mr. Temple was a man o f s uperior 
powers undo! ardent and devoted) piety : the brief record of his life, hcr» furafrtedwM 
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by bis bereaved partner, is deeply interesting. It is written with unaffected sim- 
plicity and fidelity, and is singularly free of those blemishes which so frequently 
attach to memoirs, written by parties so nearly related and therefore naturally 
biassed. Th£ discoursed, though not prepared with a view to publication, are ex- 
ceedingly good, distinguished, for the most part, by natural and lucid arrangement, 
sound scriptural sentiment, judicious illustration, and fervenj zeal and fidelity. 
—•‘While this publication has been called for by those who enjoyed the ministrations 
of lilr. Temple, and knew his worth, and while to them* it will possess pecu- 
liar claims as a memorial of one beloved and admired, it cannot fail to find 
its way into a wider sphere, and both to interest and to profit those who will 
peruse it. The work is introduced by a preface, from tfie Rev. George Clayton, 
in which he 'says,— “ IJew persons have, by the blessing of God, given indica- 
tions of tiiore efficient usefulness of a higher order, than the late Rey. E. Tem- 
ple, of Rochford, Essex. The Spirit of God and of glqry did indeed rest upon 
him. His deep-toned piety-j— his fervent mind — his indefatigable toils — his un- 
sparing efforts — in season and out of season — to edify the church, and save the 
souls of men from ruin, will long be remembered* in a large circle to whom he 
was well knoWn, ‘and tenderly endeared. He has left a fragrant name, — a mem- 
ory that is embalmed by the regrets, the gratitude, and the affections of the 
Christian public.” 


7 he Works of the Rev. William Jay ,— -Collected and Revised by himself. Vols. 

I— IV. London: 184)2. 

On the appearance of the first volume of this collected edition of Mr. Jay's 
works we introduced it to the notice of our readers. The first year’s issue being 
now before us, we briefly revert to it for the purpose of once more commending 
it to their attention. 

The four volumes, now published, contain Mr. Jay’s Morning and Evening 
Exercises, perhaps the most extensively popular of all his writings. In the last 
volume he gives an interesting account of the circumstances under which they 
were prepared. The greater part were written at Lynmouth, a small watering- 
place to which the author was in the habit of retreating for a few weeks in each 
summer for relaxation and health. Here be was in the habit of composing one 
or two, and sometimes three, of these Exercises each day, always reading one 
of them in the morning, and another in the evening at family devotion. Several 
were also written on the journey to and fro between Bath and Lynmouth. The 
author very appropriately follows up this brief narrative of the history of these 
compositions by two remarks, quite in his usual style of pithy comment. “The 
first is, That relaxation is never so perfectly enjoyed as in connection with en- 
gagement : 

* A want of occupation is not rest ju 
A mipd quite vacant is a mind distressed. ’ 

The second is that, as of such a preebms talent as time nothing should be lost; 
so, much may be done by gathering up its fragments,” p. xi. This is sound ad- 
vice, and reminds us of Dr. Parr’s counsel to his godson, Charles Parr Burney, 
to “ fill up the little nooks of time.”* 4 ' How much may be done in this way ! 
Coke writing his great work during the quarter of an hour each day he had to 
waft. for his wife to come down stairs to dinner ; Erasmus composing his Poems 
on Old Age whilst riding on horseback from Paris to Italy ; Robert Stephen 
-divjfltfag his edition of the Greek New Testament into verses “inter equitnn- 
dum are some among several instances that might be produced of how much 
men, greatly engaged in business, may do for literature by “ gathering up the 
fragments” of time. 

We know no book of the kind equal to ’Mr. Jay’s JVIorning and Evening Exer- 
cises. Short, vigorous, substantial, and practical, they are admirably adapted for 
the purpose of suggesting to th# minds of those 4 who have not inuch 0 time for pri- 
vate meditation, suitable trains of thought with which to commence and to close 
the da^ “ 1 like,” said a good plain friend of ours, “ to start in the morning 


* Work*, vol. vii., 420. 
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with a mouthful of gootl thoughts, and noftiing smooths my pillow for me so com- 
fortably at night as to get my mind pleasingly occupied with what is profitable .' 1 
To all of our readers* who are of the same way of thinking, we cordially recom- 
mend the volumes now before us. # 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Contributions towards the Exposition of the Book of Genesis. By Robert S, 
Candlish, D,D. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 

A Practical Exposition of the Book of Jonah H in Tcgi Lectures . By James 
Peddie,.!). D. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Son. 

A Popular History of Reptiles ; or an Introdultion to the Study of the class 
Reptilia, on Scientific Principles. Tract SocieW. 

Modern Jmmersion directly opposed to Scriptural Baptism, in Reply to Alexander 
Carson, M.A . By John Munro, minister of the Gospel, Knockando. Lon. 
don: John Snow. • 

The Family Choir ; or Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, for Social Worship. 
The Music selected from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, fyc. Arranged for four 
voices, and the Pianoforte or Organ. The Poetry from Watts, Wjsley, New* 
ton, tyc. Part I. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Christian Happiness Considered in its Relation to Man , Families, &nd Churches . 
By E. Maiinering. London: John Snow. 

Kind Words for his Young Friends. By Uncle William. Tract Society. 

Little Anne ; or Familiar Conversations upon Interesting Subjects, between <t 
Child and her Parents. Tract Society. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF MISSIONS. 

Several years ago, the whale ship Essex, from Nantucket, sailed for the Pacific 
Ocean. She was well provisioned and manned for a voyage of three or four 
years. Several on board of the ship had families on the land, who were anxiously 
to wait for the lapse of these weary years, before they could hope again to 
see their husbands and fathers. The ship* proceeded prosperously on her* 
voyage, crossed the Equator, doubled the Cape, and was successfully cruising 
on the whaling ground of the Pacific Ocean. One day a shoal of whales ap- 
peared ; two of the boats were lowered and went in pursuit of them. The mate 
and one or two men were left on board the ship. Suddenly they saw an 
enormous whale, his head full out of the water, his mouth open, and apparently 
in a frenzy of rage, coming with almost inconceivable velocity towards the 
ship. In a moment he struck the ship** J#er bows were stove in as though 
a mountain had been hurled against her. Tiie whale uppeared to be for an 
instant stunned by the terrible blow, ipid slowly sank below the ship. Soon, 
however, the enraged monster appeared several rods off on the other side of 
the ship, rushing down upon her again with the same frantic fury. She this 
tune struck the stern of the ship, and crushed it in like au egg shell. Hating 
thus apparently satiated its rage, the whale sunk again into the depths of the 
ocean and disappeared. The seumen stood almost motionless in their uttWcdfP * 
steriiution, and the ship sank* immediately to the water’s edge, and rolled au 
irreparable wreck in the trough of the sear 

The absent boats were immediately recalled by signals of distress. But no 
one can describe the despair which overwhelmed them, as they contemplated 
their awful condition. There athey wens thirty men, on the broad bosom of 
tlie Pacific^ in open whale boats, with all their provisions under water, the 
nearest laud several hundred miles distant, and that inhabited by the most 
ferocious savages. The coast of South America was some two thousftffd miles 
distant. The idea of navigttingsuch au expanse of the ocean in opened frail 
whale-boats, with the slight quantity of provisions which could be setmiiitiNif* 
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stowed away, seemed utterly hopeless. Death then staged them in the face. 
Horrible alternative — to die either by the spear and the club of the cannibal, or 
by the slow process of starvation on the sea. 

The winds in that regibn were such that they could with much comparative 
ease have run to the Marquesas Islands, and thus, were it not for the savage, 
every map could have been saved. But they dared not do it. , It was more safe 
to encounter famine and thirst, the $torms and monsters csf the deep, than to 
venture near the luxuriant and fruitful groves of those tropical islands, whore 
man is living, as Bousscau expresses it, in “ the innocent simplicity of Nature / ” 
Thus excluded from all hope of refuge in the neighbouring islands of heathenism, 
these unfortunate men, after making every preparation ,jn their e power for their 
desperate voyage, with^ad and despairing hearts raised their sails to move slowly 
across thc f trackless ocean for the coast of South America, clinging to the hope 
that they might be picked up by some passing ship. — Days and nights came and 
went, and no sail appeared in /lie distant horizon. To-day the three boats would 
sleep becalhied upon the glasSy ocean, and the suffering men were blistered by 
the burning rays of a tropical sun ; the next day, perhaps, opposing winds would 
drive them from their course. Orte night a terrible storm arose, and when the 
morning dawned over the darkness of that dreadful night, one of the boats iiad 
disappeared for ever. Weeks passed away, and still there Was no relief. Their 
provision gone, their water was gon6, and still these unfortunate men, re- 
duced to skeletons, in their unutterable wretchedness saw nothing around them 
but the dreary, expanse of ocean and of sky. Some became frantic, and laughed 
and shouted in that horrible mania attendant upon starvation, and others rolled 
in the bottom of the boat in the most frightful convulsions. Soon one died, and 
vlien another, and the survivors greedily devoured the remains of their departed 
comrades. Thus ninety- three days passed away, while these wretched men upon 
the merciless sea were enduring anguish and agony indescribable. At last, a sail 
was seen. It espied their signals of distress, and the few surviving sufferers, 
reduced to perfect skeletons, scarcely able to stand, or with their parched tongues 
to articulate a word, were rescued from the horrible death which their comrades 
had already met. And out of that whole ship’s company, but five or six lived 
through these scenes of almost unearthly wretchedness, to be restored to their 
homes. I might describe many of the details of this scene, but they are too 
harrowing to the feelings to be narrated. 

The point to which 1 wish the attention to be directed by these facts is this 
— that if there had been amissionary station at the Marquesas Islands,* all this 
extreme suffering and loss of life would have been prevented. Availing them- 
selves of the steady trade winds «f that latitude, in a few days they could have 
run down to the Marquesas Islands, and there, in the hospitable dwellings of the 
missionaries, and aided by the humanizing influence of gospel missions upon 
tlie natives, they might have remained, with every want supplied, till some 
American whale-ship, touching at the Islands, should have received them on 
board, and have conducted them in safety to their homes. All of the men could 
probably have been empfoyed in the service of other ships, and thus the disaster 
to themselves and their families woulcbkave been immeasurably lightened. But 
there was no missionary station at the Marquesas Islands. For these ship . 
wrecked mariners to appear on their shores was certain death — perhaps death 
by the most horrible torture. And they "therefore prepared to encounter all that 
is terrible in starvation on the ocean, rather than to land on the islands of hea- 
thenism. 

There is many a shipowner now, who will not contribute a shilling to the sup- 
foreign missions. There are many who have friends at sea wiio are ini- 
mical to this cause. Indeed, it would not be all strange, if the owners of 
the ship Essex, and the friends of these unhappy seamen, during the ninety- 
three days in which they were suffering all the horrors of famine and death upon 
the inhospitable ocean, because there were no missionaries at the Marquesas 
islands, were speaking in terms of hostility anji contempt of the exertions of 
Christians to establish the principles of the gospel upon all the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

John S. C. Abbott. 


"'j.go juonaon Missionary Society have nowta station at the Marquesas. 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. . 

PRESENTATION OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA TO* THE 

REV. ROBERT MOFFAT, MISSIONARY TO SOUTH AFRICX. 

• • 

On the evening of Thursday the 3d November, a meeting was held in the Water- 
loo Rooms, Edinburgh, for the purpose of presenting a copy of the latest edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britfinnica to the Rev. R. Moffat, as an expression of affec- 
tionate regard, from some of his friends of different Christian denominations in 
Edinburgh «jid its neighbourhood. The large room was filled in every part ; and 
the platform was occupied with ministers and frieflds of almost every evangelical 
body. The Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander was in tjpe chair. After tea and coffee 
had been nerved, the chairman briefly explained the circumstances which had led 
to the present meeting; after Vhich the meeting was addressed, as;, folio wb : — 

The Rev. Henry Urey. — I feel happy iif being called to the duty now in- 
trusted to me ; and there are none here, I will venture to say, who do not enter 
into my sentiments in presenting to yo|j the esteemed individual who is the occa- 
sion of our meeting together— or the joy felt in such an opportunity of intercourse, 
as well as in the fond regret attending its being a parting interview. There is 
a feeling in our nature which excites us to look with interest on men who carry 
about with them any mark of distinction, though it be only the badge of rank or 
of high oilke, or of hereditary greatness ; more still if, at any time, we see before 
us the hero of many battles, the saviour of his country, or one who has taken the* 
lead in remarkable inventions or discoveries, has explored continents untrodden 
before, or brought into operation powers that extend our dominion over nature. 
We like to look on those who have done extraordinary things, who have seen 
extraordinary sights, who have passed through unprecedented perils and dangers. 
We love to hear of “hair-breadth ’scapes,” of “moving accidents by flood or 
field and would rejoice for a moment to have been the actors or sufferers in 
such scenes, that we might be entitled to a share of the interest and admiration 
that attend them. And, while snugly reading or hearing, at our own firesides, 
of such adventures, how often have wc exclaimed — “ I would go a hundred miles 
to sec the man who had the heart and soul in him to do these deeds of wonder.’* 
Wc should gaze on Robinson Crusoe, if he were here. Grace Darling had her 
well-deserved fame. Ludy Sale or General Pollock would attract our momentary 
notice. Hut of all the men called by fate or by choice to pass through arduous* 
labours, to act in strong emergencies, to master Herculean dangers, to endure un- 
ending hardships, to make perpetual unsparing sacrifices; of all the men of our 
times— and our times have produced their quota of great men — I know of none 
entitled to take precedence of # the honoured missionary who this evening gladdens 
our meeting with his presence. This I say not in complement, far less in flattery, 
but in humble acknowledgment of the grace and goodness of our God and Sa- 
viour, who has employed him as his instriitiVen^ in all that he has done. He is not, 
my friends, of the same class with ourselves, one of those useful labourers — and 
wc cannot spare and need not deny their usefulness — who write, and we read, re- 
ports, who make stirring appeals and eloquent platform speeches, who give their 
goodwill, their money, and their prayers, to an important cause. His labours 
are of the more apostolic kind : he has “ borne the heat and burden of the day;” 
has been “ in deaths oft,” and held bis life in his hand from day to day through a 
succession of years. His is the life that furnishes the materials for our add#e*se&r ' 
the histories and the incidents .put of which we form our missionary tracts, our 
exciting representations : the facts which, if they were not blessed and wonder- 
ful, as evidencing the power and the grace of God, in its conquest and conversion 
of the depraved human soul^would still be in themselves remarkable phenomena, 
extending our knowledge of natural history, and of the character of our species, 
under new modifications. The cruel hunger add parching thirst of the desert, 
and the conflict with its savage inhabitants, the beasts of prey that frequent it, and 
with the human adversaries, hardly less wild and ferocious, are not enemies with 
which many are called to coatend. We might like to be the adventurer who has 
encountered them after the crisi i§ of danger is o#r, rather than the 
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turer at the outset of his undertaking/ But here i9 the man who has spent long 
days and nights in such society, and under the pressure of such hardships — who 
is not dismayed by, the apprenticeship he has undergone, but, confirmed now by 
long experience, and refreshed by communication and sympathy with his Chris- 
tian brethren at home, resolves again to renew the conflict, and throwing himself 
*upon the gracious providence whose sustaining power he has often so peculiarly 
proved, ventures fearlessly back to the scene of his former labours — not now, we 
rejoice to think, a cheerless wilderness, where no Christian heart or brotherly 
tongue greets his return, but where be has left a colony of Christian converts, 
who rejoice in him as their father in Christ, and who, whatever may be the love, 
the enjoyment, or the blessing, that attend bis converse in other places, will 
doubtless surpass all others in the gratitude and affectidh with >Vhich his return 
among them will be hailed : for there is no human love equal to that with which 
the soul that is brought to Christ regards the faithful minister who has been the 
instrument of its salvation. JIc is there not only the friend but the father of the 
people; the light of their eyes,«the rejoicing of their heart. And sorry as we are 
part, we cannot but long for the time when they, shall again share flic much 
needed benefit of »his guidance and direction. And we may be allowed at a time 
like this, to express corresponding sentiments for the most loved and valued 
partner of his life, with all its cares, anxieties, and successes. She has been a true 
partner of his “ work of faith and labour of love,” in its many varieties. The 
task of suffering with a beloved object of anxious care, who is exposed to cer- 
tain and imminent danger, is often not less than that of the party who meets it 
in his own person. She has had also her peculiar post of suffering, labour, and 
usefulness. She is a true missionary in her own person, and we may hold it 
jnorally impossible that her husband could have gone through exactly the same 
course of duty if he had not had the support and refreshment of her society. I 
will not detain you longer from what we all hold to be the peculiar attraction 
and treat of the evening. 

At the close of Mr. Grey’s speech, a splendidly bound copy of the Encyclopae- 
dia having been placed before the chairman, the latter, addressing Mr. Moffat, 
spoke as follows: — My dear Friend and Brother, — Through the kindness of the 
friends who have convened this meeting, it has been devolved upon rne to present 
to you the token of their regard and affection which now lies before me; and 
it is with greater pleasure than I can express, that J rise to discharge the duty 
thus laid upon me. Allow me to say, in the outset, that in seeking to convey 
to you an expression of our regard, we have selected a work which shall at once, 
by its intrinsic worth, bear some proportion to the esteem of which it is the in- 
dex, and by its adaptation to the uses of one circumstanced as you are soon to 
'be on your return, shall assist you in the discharge of those important duties 
which devolve upon you. The value of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a 
digest of human knowledge, has been universally acknowledged. One of the 
first of our living statesmen, and the man of all others who, from his prodigi- 
ous and varied acquirements in all branches of literature and science, is per- 
haps Me man of his age most competent to speak on such a subject, — I mean 
Lord Brougham, — has said of this worjc, “ That, without any exception, there 
had been no compilation offered tc tne public prepared by such a combination, 
such a union of the most celebrated literary names of the age they adorned.” 
This valuable work we rejoice to present to you, my dear Sir, in the hope that 
from it you may derive assistance in the great duties which yet lie before you, 
and for which, we trust, you will be long spared and blessed of God. As a 
pioneer in the march of discovery, by which the civilized world is gradually 
advancing upon the abodes of savageism, you will often be called to researches 
aftd J fo labours not immediately appertaining to your sacred vocation. You will 
frequently be the first to observe new facts and phenomena in the region of na- 
ture, which you will do well to note, and, if possible, communicate to the sci. 
entific world at home ; for I bold that, ner.t to the great work of conveying to 
ignorant minds the knowledge of God’s word, is the fluty of enlarging the sphere 
within which minds enlightened £nay observe the variety, and admire the wisdom 
of God’s works, of those works which praise him in all places of his dominion. 
And in this I trust you will find ample aid from the admirable treatises on sci- 
ence whffjh this work contains, and in which you will find details embracing even 
th ejmo& t recent discoveries whigh the enterprise or 'the patient thought of phi- 
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losopbers has made. Yuu have already dofie much in training the people of 
Africa to the habits and conveniences of civilized life. We have 'listened with 
deep interest to the accounts you have given on this head. We have sympa- 
thized with you and your honoured partner, when we beheld you standing alone, 
as it were, amidst the degraded, the polluted, the imbruted children of heathen- 
ism ; not more distinguished from them by the colour of your skin, than by all 
the habits, tastes, ffnd feelings which led you to loathe the abominations by 
which you were surrounded, while you pined the 6ad fate of those by whom 
such abominations were loved. We have traced with deep interest the upward 
progress of these tribes in the wants and in the appliances of civilized life ; and 
as we have seen the roaming savage beginning to awake to a sense of the ad- 
vantages of settle’d life, exchanging the war-spear for the mattock, the filthy 
skin for the comfortable garment, and the precarious pursuits of the chase for 
the steady produce of agriculture ; as we have seen, woman raised from the de- 
grading position of a drudge to man’s exaction, and a slave to man’s passion, to 
her proper place as the gentle companion, and the s^eet helper of man'-s earthly 
pilgrimage; as we have looked t on the picture you have given us of your sta- 
tion, with its ample garden fenced and stocked* its neat cottages* its workshops 
resounding, as one may fancy, with the din of labour; its schoolhouse, from 
which, as we look at it, we almost seem to hear the fond familiar strains of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” to which yoii haveetaught the little ones to sing their al- 
phabet ; arid, above all, its neat and appropriate chapel, shedding a sacked asso- 
ciation over the whole, and proclaiming to all observers this all-important truth, 
that it was not until the gospel changed the hearts of the people that they be- 
gan to move forward in the career of civilization; when we have seen all this, 
our heart has rejoiced within us, and we have been ready to say, herein is ful- 
filled that which is written, “ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” But much yet 
remains for you to accomplish in this department ; anfl in this I trust you will 
obtain much help from this work. Here you will find treatises on agriculture, 
horticulture, architecture, and all the arts of social life, by men who are them- 
selves first-rate’ proficients in the arts on which they write. You have also 
already accomplished a mighty work, the greatest, perhaps, which any man can 
accomplish for a people, — in catching “the winged words” of a mere spoken 
language, and reducing that language under the rules of grammatical order, as 
well as laying the foundation of a literature for the natives of the Kuruman, by 
the books you have translated for them. You may have still more to do in this 
way, and in this I believe you will find much aid from the articles upon the 
philosophy of language, and the affinities of languages which this work contains. 
But why should I dilate? there is here a digest # of human knowledge, and on 
few subjects, I believe, will you consult it in vain. May we not indulge the 
hope, that out of this book immense advantage to Africa may, ere long, spring; 
that many minds there may, through your instrumentality and that of your col- 
leagues, be brought into contactavith the resources of European thought and study, 
and acquire thence a new impulse to advance, as well m means for advancing, 
with success; and that the time may not he very far ofF when from the heart 
of Africa a light may shine forth upon the nations worthy of that race which 
first seized the torch of science, and handed it to the nations of the West. 

In attempting to convey to you an exjyession of the feelings with which this 
work is presented to you on this occasion, I cannot do better than read the in- 
scription which it bears To the Rev. Robert Moffat, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, this work, the ablest and most copious digest of human know- 
ledge at present extant, is affectionately presented by a few of his friends in the 
metropolis of his native country and its vicinity, as a token of their respedftor* 
his character as a man, an expression of their admiration of his zeal and labour 
as a missionary, and a memorial to him when be shall revisit the scene of his 
labours, of intercourse with Christian brethren in Scotland, the recollection of 
which will be retained by thefh so long as life endures.” 

The sentiment with which this inscription coycludes, conveys* I can assure 
you, the real feelings of our minds. Your visit to us we neyercan forget. Our 
little children are already in their infantine chronology, beginning to date from 
the time “ when Mr. Moffat spoke to them and, believe me, to many 0f us of 
riper years the time when y<fh spoke to us will be as a sunny spot on the^lusty 
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and troubled road along which we* have to journey. * We feel ourselves your 
debtors. Wo have reaped a real and a pure pleasure from the pictures you 
have given us of missionary life, your romantic adventures, your hair-breadth 
escapes, youv bold exestions, your surprising successes. You have opened before 
us a nejv page of human society and character, and have confirmed our attach- 
ment to the missionary cause, by showing that there is no tribe too degraded 
for the" gospel to elevate, no heart too polluted for Christianity to purify. Your 
debtors we are, and it is but an im perfect expression of our sense of obligation 
which we convey to you by this present. Nor are our feelings of affection un- 
mixed with an emotion of sadness, as we reflect that, after a short space, we- 
shall, in all human probability, behold your face no more in the fle^h. But we 
would not detain you if we might. You have givfen yoursdlf to Africa, and 
already? as you have told us in the preface to your book, “ you feel that your 
work in England is done, and that the spirit of the stranger and pilgrim is steal- 
ing powerfully over you, that you long once more to brave the mighty ocean, 
and eagerly anticipate the lfour when you shall again reach the shores of your 
adopted country, and appear in the midst of tjie children of the wilderness.” 
Go, then, beloved brother, and typar with you the sympathy, the affection, and 
the prayers, of thousands of your friends and brethren at home. May He who 
has been with you in the days that are past be with you still, to keep you in all 
your ways, and to prosper the work of your hands. May he fulfil to you the 
promise & his own faithful word, “ There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the 
adder, the young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under foot. Because 
thou hast set thy love upon me, therefore will I deliver thee ; 1 will set thee on 
, high, because thou hast known my name.” 

The Rev. Robert Moffat rose and said, — My Christian friends, it is with 
emotions of no common order that I rise to address you on the present occasion. 
Little did I think, when 1 last addressed you on my arrival in this country, that 
1 should, in such circumstances as these, speak to you, surrounded by my fathers 
and brethren, and favoured with such a proof of your kindness. You will, 1 trust, 
pardon the emotions I feel. My heart is almost overwhelmed at the kindness you 
have shown me. I rise to thank you with all my heart ; but words are only a 
faint expression of what 1 feel. I shall thank you while I live, when 1 look at 
the splendid gift you have bestowed. Allow me to refer to my feelings when 
I left Africa. Little did I anticipate, then, that I should sec such a sight as 
this. When I left that beloved land — for, notwithstanding all her woes and 
blackness, my heart clings to Africa — I felt the greatest reluctance to leave the 
scene of my much loved labours. I was, however, compelled to print the Bible 
which 1 had translated into the Sechuana language ; and but for that, no cord 
should have drawn me, nor terror driven me, from Africa. Did this arise from 
want of feeling and affection to my native shores? No; Scotia's land and Sco- 
tia’s mountains had a power over my heart which l could not express. 1 had 
pious parents still living there; and O, what would I not have given for the 
wings of the morning, <to alight by their side, and gaze on these beloved coun- 
tenances 1 But still until 1 had a s^ficient reason, I dared not desire to come. 
How often, amid the surrounding carelessness of the Bechuanas, have J longed 
to be present with Christian friends in observing divine ordinances in my own 
country, and to look on the soul-movi«g sight of a missionary meeting; but still 
I dared not come. And why ? J ust because I had become so much an African, 
and so accustomed to look on the faces of Afric’s sable sons, — whom, with all 

tlieir blackness and degradation, I ardently love that I felt as if I were com- 

ingjbo a land of strangers. Providence, however, seemed to mark my way for 
"‘‘Engf&nd, and 1 could not disobey. On my way hither, bitter affliction came 
upon us, and we were made to bear the rod of «adversity. One dear child was 
taken away on the passage by the stroke of death, and I had the daily fear for 
a time that the beloved partner of all rey sorrows and sufferings should also be 
carried off. Such were our circumstances when w£ passed over the mighty deep, 
and when I arrived in England#! trembled. Yes, that man who had travelled in 
the desert, mingling with beasts of savage name, and with men motfe savage still, 
was afraid to meet his own countrymen. 

BuifI thank God that I came ’to England. I have been enabled, I trust, to do 
moreen thousand times more, for the cause of A*frica, than I could have done 
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had 1 not visited England. And here I caflnot but look back to the ever-memo* 
rable time when I was accepted as a missionary by the society with which you 
are connected. I was then asked by Mr. Roby, Have you piade your parents 
acquainted with your purpose of becoming a missionary? I tfas obliged to 
answer, No. A fainting came over me, for I was afraid to mention the subject 
to them lest they should oppose my going. I wrote to them, however, and I 
trembled every dajr for the import of the answer. I well remember feceiving 
the letter, and what was my joy to find if to this effect: — “ We have thought 
of your proposal to become a missionary, — we have prayed over it, and we can- 
, not withhold you from the good work.” I have been spared to see these pa- 
rents again, and here, where they are, I might ask them, “ Are they unwilling, 
once more, to pftrt with%)e?” and I know they would still reply, “Go, and 
our hearts and our prayers shall go with you.” # 

I look on* all these things which God hath done, for me, and I am humbled in 
the dust. For ever since I began to address my jountrymcn on the cause ot 
Missions, I have been responded to with an earnestness which shows that the 
subject has taken a firm hold^n all right-hearted men. I confess I felt some- 
what afraid to come to Scotland, lest my courtfrymen should allow their wonted 
caution to have an undue influence towards me and the cause I love. But when 
1 came to Scotland, 1 *vas delighted beyond expression to witness an enthusiasm 
such as I had never seen even in Exeter liall. 1 was not prepared to seethe death- 
like silence which often pervaded assemblies while I told them, as dimply as 1 
best could, of what God had done for Africa, and I returned to England and made 
boast of the land of my birth. # 

1 looked forward to take a last farewell of my beloved parents, and to see 
your faces once more ere I left for the deserts of Africa, but I did not look 
to receiving such a treasure as this. 1 expected only the common marks of 
friendship, you have favoured me with the highest proofs ot your affection ; 
and, as we say in Africa, you have melted my heart,* and made it all run out. 
There is a period when the heart would be alone to meditate , rather than he 
in the company of others, to give expressions to feelings which cannot be 
told. You have greatly distinguished me, and language fails to express my 
emotions. But it brings to my mind whose I am, and whom 1 serve. I 
know it is not for my sake alone you have done this, but in love to the 
Master I seek to honour, and the glorious cause .in which I desire to live, 
and labour, and die. I remember that the Lord himself, when on earth, had 
not where to lay his head ; but were I asked, have I lacked anything in his 
service, in all my sufferings, I should answer no ; and when 1 look at .this 
expression of ms and yotir kindness, I feel my obligations increased a thou- 
sand fold, to spend and he spent for Jesus the Saviour. 

I am about to return to the wilds of Africa, and to that people who but 
yesterday have been reclaimed from barbarism and blood, and nothing can 
form a more useful auxiliary to me in my work than this gift of your con- 
siderate kindness. A missionary who goes to the barbarous tribes of the desert 
must, of necessity, act us civilizer as well as evangelist* and how often, in the 
solitudes of the wilderness, have 1 longed for some such directory as this to 
the useful arts. And now I shall be remolded of you wherever 1 am,— -when 
I am in the study, or working at the anvil, or on the roof of a house, or in the 
field at the plough, or in whatever s^uation I am placed, for I shall find 
this useful to me in all circumstances. 1 have found by experience, that 
much subordinate good can be done by a missionary, by his placing before 
the people the advantages of civilization. At first, indeed, when he settles 
among them, he may he only an object of repulsion or mere curiosity. Yet 
his superior knowledge tells on them. 1 remember a rain-maker once said tdiPhe,* 
“ //«, were I to believe that God made all things, I should think that he first 
made Bushmen, then Becliuanas, and ended with the white man. Ihe first ap- 
pears the work of an apprentice hand, anjl it is no wonder that you are so superior 
to us,. — you were the last created, and therefore you are so wise. . Among such 
a people, the missionary must be 4*mk of all tradeg. Frior to the introduction of 
the gospel among the Bechuanas, there was an everlasting sameness in all things 
connected with them. They never improved ; but no sooner did the gospel ex- 
pand their minds, and touch their hearts and elevate their characters, than^civili- 
zation followed ; they became eager to copy the habits and manners and example 
New Series. Vol, III. • C 
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of tliose who brought them the light-giving word, so that now we have carpem 
ters and smiths, and other artizans among them. They are becoming instructed 
in wood-work and iron, and sometimes ludicrous enough scenes occur in their 
attempts to imitate th» work of the missionary. One will take the root of a 
tree for, the purpose of making an imitation of our chair, and it is hewn till 
something like three feet appear, but certainly bearing no very close resemblance 
to the original pattern. They witness us again conducting ^ater from one level 
to another, but seeing no good reason why it should not go up the hill as well as 
come down , they dig the ditch on all levels, and express no little wonder if the 
water rebels and will not run after them wherever they would lead. To whom 
are the untutored savages to look for civilization but to the missionary in whom 
they have confidence? And then, in leading them in -the path* of improvement, 
how great the importance of 'having a hook like this. I went out to Africa with 
some knowledge of gardening, hut knowing little else of the arts Of life; and 
often, when called on to take the leading part in husbandry, in building, in wag- 
gon-making, and in doctoring what would I not have given for this Encyclopaedia 
to direct me in working and in teaching the people around me to work in these 
useful arts. For, let me assure „you, after twenty-three years of experience of 
Africans, that they can be taught, and that they will he taught, until that in- 
famous libel , that they are incapable of learning, with yyliich they have been 
branded, shall have been for ever wiped eway. The African can reason. This I 
shall shofTby facts. I have been often asked, since I came to this country, had 
they any idolatry ? Let me mention an instance of the manner in which they 
regard the willy of idol worship. A native once entered my house, where a 
sketch, in which idols were depicted, came under his notice. He knew not that 
this was a representation of some Jiving animals that were worshipped by some 
people as gods. He asked our little daughter, Mary, “ What kind of brutes are 
these ?” She replied : “ They are objects that people in other lands worship as 
their gods.” He asked In amazement, “Where do they live? What eagle 
brought us this? I never saw a thing like this. These are things that are 
made ; who can worship these ? You are surely speaking lies.” On her still 
affirming it, and saying, “Mamma told me,” he came to me in great haste, say- 
ing, “ Are these things that are worshipped ? The people that worship these 
things, have they got heads, and legs, and a belly ; and do they breathe, and can 
they reason like Bechuarias ? ” And at last he ended his expression of astonish- 
ment by saving, “ After this never call Bechuanas foolish or ignorant. I take 
that piece of wood and cut it and carve it, but what would my people think of me 
were I to worship it as my God ? They would throw me over a precipice, that 
I might die the death of a madman.” This, my friends, is the reasoning of the 
people who have been called inferior , having heads with bumps not like ours at 
all ; and who were so far beneath us that it was only by a great stretch of 
courtesy that they could he regarded as belonging to the same race. But they 
can think — they can understand the gospel ; aye, and preach the gospel too. That 
people who had no light, who were perishing fog lack of knowledge, they have 
now, through God’s bussing, a large portion of the oracles of saving truth ; and 
they are showing to their benighted countrymen, by publishing the good news, 
that they are able to speak with pov»*er on the things of God. There is a native 
agency rising up among them, and we look to the time when an academy shall 
be formed among them, to cultivate their minds, to shed the lustre of intelligence 
over their hitherto darkened natures, and to prepare them for preaching through- 
out all Africa the everlasting gospel of the grace of God. Providence is oiten 
nflysterious and most gracious in its actings, for raising up instruments to spread 
the truth. There was once an individual who, when a little boy, ran away from 
► hiffH'atber’s outposts, where he was tending the herds. God led him to our sta- 
tion. He was taught the truth as it is in Jequs; he was taken back to his fa- 
ther's station ; but again he returned to the missionary settlement. And 1 have 
seen him often fervently explaining and enforcing scripture truth on his country- 
men ; and now lie has offered to become a missionary, to be employed any where, 
to make known the Saviour’s dying love. v 

Besides all this, we look forward to the time when this people shall have a 
literature of their own, no unworthy counterpart of Africa’s far-famed literature 
in times of old ; and we shall exert all our powers to hasten on the time when 
the agencies of the churches of Christ in that land«shall go every where into th 
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interior 1 o teacli the (hfrkcned tribes the knowledge of the Lord. It is impossible 
to look hock on the history of our mission without contrasting the sufferings and 
distress of the past with the blessing and prosperity of the present. I remember 
the time when each month and year, as they rolled by, •seemed darker than the 
preceding : when we were wont to meet in the evening time, hearing in the dis- 
tance the hoarse sound of war-song, and seeing all around us unbroken gloom.* 
And oh I then, vvfiile the solemn hymn was raised, and the social prayer offered, 
and the sacred word read, our hearts would get warm as we came near the thfone, 
and gazed on the prospect of the latter-day glory. There was a time when 1 
longed to see a little church formed, to which we might look as the first-fruits of the 
future harvest, which, amid all the coldness and darkness around, we felt assured, 
would yet be gathered uf Jesus’ praise. I saw that accomplished ; and the little one 
has increased till now we have 300 members at the’Kuruiban alone. There was a 
time \vhen*I laboured and sighed to get one spelling-book translated into the lan- 
guage, and that was no easy task. Many a time, i^'ter a long day’s labour at the 
mattock, the plough, or the anvil, have 1 sat down to think over, classify, arid 
arrange the words of the language picked up in the course of conversation 
through the day. Taking into account thesc # lahours and difficulties no wonder 
that the missionary almost wished to die, rather than fail in his object. How did 
I sigh, then, to see a gospel in the language ; and I have seen more — I have seen 
the whole New Testament translated, and now being read with eager delight by 
the Bech uaruis. 

And here l cannot omit paying a deserved tribute of affection to the partner 
;>f all my cares and toils in Africa. 1 have on other occasions spoken iny senti- 
ments regarding the propriety of missionaries having wives. As an illustration 
if the principle that two are better than one, I may relate the following instance, 
if my obligation to my partner. 1 remember, at an early period of our toils in 
diat distant land, one day I felt peculiarly melancholy at the gloomy prospect 
.vhich lay before us, and said to my wife, “Mary, fhis is hard work.” “ It is 
lard work,” she said ; “ but take courage : our lives shall be given us for a prey.” 
‘But think,” I replied, “how long we have preached the gospel to this people, 
md no fruits yet appear.” She answered — “ The gospel has never yet been 
(reached to that people ; they have heard it only through interpreters, who have 
10 understanding of, or love for, the truth. We need not expect the blessing to 
any extent till you are able to give from your own lips the everlasting gospel 
into their ears.” From that hour I gave myself, with untiring diligence, to 
acquire the language. She herself had to suffer the privations resulting from 
her own wise counsels. 1 left her alone for a season, in order to force my- 
self to learn the language, by mingling with the people in all their changes, 
and from that time I was able to preach to them the gospel of salvation. ' 
My partner and myself have been together in our native land ; we return to 
our adopted country in the fulness of our strength, and I trust we shall be 
brought thither in the fulness of the blessings of the gospel of Christ. 

We have both received n»uch kindness here for which we cannot be too 
thankful. One instance 1 cannot pass without notice, that, namely, of the Mar- 
quis of Bristol. When I was in that part of the country he came and heard 
my account of the progress of the gospel Africa. He was astonished to hear 
that the gospel had done such wonders among the Bechuanas that they had 
hooks, and were able to read them ; antf went away delighted, saying to me, 

“ I must see you again — this is grand.” Again, when I waited on him, he 
asked, “Is there any thing I can do for you?” Like a bashful Scotchman, 

I thought and thought again, but could mention nothing, and left him. He 
sent, however, £50 after me to London. Before I received this liberal dona- 
tion, I had often thought had I but a good telescope to point the native# to 
the starry heavens and the wanderful works of creation which they cannot 
gaze on with their naked eyes ; and, again, had I a powerful microscope to let 
them seethe infinite number of minutye which are hid from unassisted vision. 
Now said I is the time, and Mold the marquis what I intended to do with the 
money. He was delighted, and now the instruments are in course of prepara- 
tion in London. How great is God’s goodness I I never thought 1 should get 
them. I never thought of having an Encyclopaedia. I never had a shilling in 
the world that I could call my own ; no, ami I never wished to have one* for I 
am not my own, yet Providrtice graciously loads me with its benefits; I go to 
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Newcastle to-morrow, to get the present of an electrical® machine, which I may 
use in letting the natives feel what unseen powers can do. Again, let me Ray, 
that all this kindness shown by you (and especially I mention the ladies) to Mrs. 
Moffat and my&elf, is dotfbly dear, because I regard it as called forth, not merely 
by affection to us, but by love to the great cause to which we are together 
•bound. We have laboured, and, blessed be God, we have not laboured in vain; 
but much yet remains to be done. As soon as I return to our dwelling in the 
wilderness, I mean to penetrate to a great distance into the interior, exploring 
the nature of the country, and the state of the inhabitants, if possible, as far as 
the great lake in the centre of Africa, while the brethren at the Kuruman station 
proceed with the translation of the whole Bible. My translation of the New 
Testament I am far from regarding as a perfect one, ahd we shall lose no time 
in giving* the Bechuanhs the'* whole Scripture in their own tongue, for we are 
persuaded that that noble institution, the British and Foreign Bible^Society, is 
ready to come to our aid in assisting us to give to the tribes in the interior of 
Africa this inestimable boon.” Yes, I look forward to the time when the gos- 
pel shall be carried to the whole of the interior, and the banner of the cross shall 
float over all the ‘hills and vales oft long injured yet precious Africa, that “the 
wilderness and solitary place he glad, and the desert blossom abundantly as the 
rose.” 

That you may ha v e some adequate idefi of the spiritual state of Africa, I men- 
tion another circumstance which you should know, that you may see in what 
light the poor Hottentots were viewed. They were filthy, they were lazy to a 
proverb; butPwe have seen them raised by the blessed gospel from the abyss of 
woe to he the sons of God. The fact I mention will also show what the mis- 
sionary had to encounter in labouring to raise them to the privileges of the 
gospel. They were formerly the most degraded slaves of the boors. When I 
first landed on the shores of Africa, it was necessary for me, though I was only 
going beyond the colony fo teach the natives the gospel, to get a permission 
from the governor. It was at first refused, and I was detained fifteen months in 
the colony. I lived all that time with a pious farmer, who taught me Dutch, so 
that before I left I was able to preach in this language. Thus, what appeared to 
he a hinderance turned out to the furtherance of the gospel, for I was enabled to 
make known to the Africans the gospel in the language they understood. 1 pro- 
ceeded into the interior, as missionaries arc generally forced to travel, halting if 
possible where there is water, and rendered watchful while they are there by the 
sound of the hyena. In this journey 1 had occasion to halt at a farm, and being 
under the necessity of asking permission to stay, 1 went bashfully to the great 
farmer, humbly to present my request. I asked him if 1 could remain for a night, 
and the very utterance of the simple words made me afraid, the man appeared so 
terrible. When he heard my petition, he gave such a roar as made me all trem- 
ble again, and I thought, if driven from this place, what am I to do. Every 
means, however, had not been tried, and l thought, since 1 have not succeeded 
with the goodman, I will try the good wife, whose heart I thought might he 
softer. The request was presented to her, and soon I was delighted to learn 
that there was no objection to my remaining. She, in a little, asked me where 
I was going, and for what purpose. On being told that I was going to Orange 
river to teach the tribes the way of salvation, she could not repress her absolute 
amazement. “To Namaqua Land!” she said, “will the people there, think 
you, listen to the gospel or understand it?” At length, seeing what 1 was, she 
asked if I would preach the gospel that night to them. Oh yes, I replied ; no- 
thing will give me greater delight. I got a loaf of bread, sat down with my 
% people to eat it in a corner by ourselves, waiting till the congregation should 
assemble. I was alone, 1 mean in the Scripture sense, in which it is not good 
for a man to be alone. The farmers there think a great deal of themselves. 
TL his man had a hundred Hottentots with him. After finishing my simple re- 
past, I got a large Dutch Bible, and chose as my text these words, “ How shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?” ’When 1 had found my text, see- 
ing only few persons of the household present, I thought with myself, can this 
be all my congregation ? I looked down the long dark house, and could discern 
only three boys and two girls, along with the farmer and his wife, as my audi- 
tory. I was afraid to ask the farmer about the other people of the house, hut I 
at lasj ventured to say, “ Are there none of your Servants about the place who 
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may come in?” “Kh4” he replied, with* roar of mingled amazement and con- 
tempt, “ Hottentots ! are you come to preach to Hottentots? Go to the moun- 
tains and preach to the baboons, or I will bring my dogs if you like, that you 
may preach to them.” Well, l thought, what shalW dor I*considered my 
text not just suitable for such a man, so I turned up the Gospel by«Luke till 
1 found the place I wanted, arid trying then, if ever I did, to throw into- my* 
voice the softness of the woman of Canaan herself, 1 read as my text, ** Truth, 
Lord, yet the dogs eat the crumbs that All from the master’s table.” This 1 
repeated twice. The great man was as if panic-struck ; he arose and clapped 
me on the shoulder, saying, “ No more of that, I will bring all the Hottentots in 
the place,” and I soon had a congregation. They listened to me "throughout 
with a death-lifee silent, and after they were away, the farmer said to me, 

“ Who hardened your sledge-hammer to give myliead Atch a blow ; *you have 
biokcn inc?, 1 will never object to the preaching of the gospel to Hottentots 
again.” , 

I went to Namaqua Land and preached the gospel, and the Lord gave testi- 
mony to the word of his gracj*. Men of savage name put on the nature of the 
Lamb. The voice of prayer and praise was Jheard where before *only the notes 
of war and the sighing of the mourner fell on the ear. The people who sat in 
darkness saw a great light, and, beholding the wonders of grace, they turned 
unto the Lord. Sometime after I agak returned to the colony, and stopping for 
a night at a farm on the way, a woman came running to me, took me eagerly by 
the hands, and on my asking the cause of these expressions of friendship to a 
stranger, she exclaimed, “ Do you remember preaching on your jihirney up the 

country at ? Oh, it was there where we lirst heard that Jesus died for 

black Hottentots as well as for white people !” And now, my dear friends, , 
allow me to say far dwell ! 1 cannot help thinking that you will follow me to 

Africa with your regards, and with your prayers. And how often have I been 
cheered in the past with the thought that the prayers* of thousands were ascend- 
ing for me in my trials and my toils, and I know you will think on me still. It 
may be, in all likelihood, it is the last time I shall sec my dear parents, and oh, 
it is solemn work to say a last farewell ! but we know, if we shall not meet on 
earth, we shall meet in heaven. Let us be diligent in the work of the Saviour, 
remembering that every thing we do for him here we will be privileged to tell 
in the eternal world. How pleasing the thought, when we shall separate here, 
we shall still meet at the throne of Cod; and, finally, shall meet in the better 
land, glorious and happy in the presence of the Lather, never again to weep at 
the thought of parting, but to be for ever with the Lord. With these words I 
bid you, kind friends, all farewell. 1 sit down with a white hearty and hope and 
pray that I may ever act worthy of your esteem, 'sympathy, and liberality, on the 
present occasion, — farewell ! 

When Mr. Moffat had resumed his scat, the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Broughton 
Place Church, rose and addressed him as follows ; — 

Honoured and beloved brotksr, — 1 have now, in the name of this assembly ot 
friends, to address to you a few words of cordial valediction. The leading topic 
ot rny address will necessarily be, the sentiment which has pervaded all the ex- 
ercises of this evening — “ Honour to whom honour is hue.” 1 am aware 
that this topic, as 1 must handle it, is likely to be one more agreeable for me to 
discuss than for you to listen to, and I fecj as if the performance of a great public 
duty were imposed on me, which respect to your feelings must not prevent me 
from discharging, but calls on me to perform with all brevity and simplicity. , 

1 am sure I speak the sentiments of this meeting — I believe I speak the senti- 
ments of the religious public of Scotland, of Britain, of the Christian world — 
when I say, we honour you in our hearts. We honour you for your aposlolic 
spirit, for your apostolic labour^ and for your apostolic success ; and in cherish- 
ing and expressing this sentiment of cordial affectionate respect and esteem, we 
are persuaded we are honouring Him who has so honoured you. God has very 
remarkably honoured you, ami if ive were not honouring you, we should be dis- 
honouring Him. What you are ^ a man, a Christian, a missionary, He has made 
you; what you have of intellectual, moral, and spiritual endowment, He has 
given you; what you have done, He has done by you; and all your successes 
are the triumphs of His grace; for “of Him, and through, and to Him, are all 
things,” To Him, then, be all the glory , We glorify him in you. In parting 
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with you, we express our most cordial wishes, that lie who has already so hon- 
oured and blessed you, may be pleased still more to honour and bless you. Our 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for you is, that you, the happy father of a nu- 
merous spiritual progeny* may have that family a thousand-fold increased, and 
that your„heart may be filled to an overflow with the joy, than which there is 
•none on earth greater, arising from “seeing your children walking in the truth;” 
— that you, a wise master builder, who have an apostolic disjjke of “ building on 
another man’s foundation,” may yet raise many churches on the one foundation, 
Christ Jesus, and see them growing up holy temples to the Lord; and that you, 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ, whose skill and intrepidity have stood many trials, 
may prosecute your career of peaceful conquest, and achieve triumphs which shall 
cast all your former victories over the powers of darkndss into the shade. 

We are now about to part. 4 It must be to many of us — it may be to all of us, 
in reference to you — a final parting. I mean not that we are never to meet 
again, but that our next meeting is likely to he the meeting which has no part- 
ing — the meeting at “ the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and at our gathering 
together in Him.” If wc should never more meet here, we hope to meet there 
with you and cur. brethren and sisfprs who go with you, and multitudes of the 
Bcchuanas and other African tribes brought to God through your instrumen- 
tality, and to bear from your lips and theirs the history of Afrie’s moral desert 
becoming as the garden of the Lord, and, together with you and them, to raise 
the anthem*, “ To Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his blood — 
to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever.” 

And now, Miy honoured and dear brother, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 
And may “ Jehovah bless thee and keep thee ; may Jehovah make his face to 
, shine upon thee and he gracious unto thee ; may Jehovah lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.” “ The Lord be thy keeper, the Lord be thy 
shade on thy right hand : may the sun not smite thee by day, nor the moon by 
night: The Lord preserve thee from all evil: The Lord preserve thy soul: The 
Lord preserve thy going out and thy coming in, from this time forth, even for 
ever more.” — Fake well. 

The Rev. John Watson of Musselburgh then engaged in prayer, commending 
Mr. and Mrs. Moffat, their companions in the mission, Mr. and Mrs. Inglis, and 
their parents and relatives, to the grace of God. The Rev. F. Muir of Leith 
pronounced the blessing, and thus closed this deeply interesting and memorable 
meeting. 


" CUT N A. 

MORRISON EDUCATION SOCIETY AT MACAO. 

Ax the present time, when China is exciting so°much of the public attention, 
any intelligence regarding the progress of education in that empire cannot tail 
to be read with interest. The first public examination of the school connected 
with the above society was held at Macao, on the 22d of June, 1842. There 
are sixteen Chinese boys in the school, whose ages range between nine and 
sixteen years. The Supplement to the Canton Register of 28th June, 1842, 
gives the following account of the exercises of the day : — 

/The examination opened at half-past twelve o’clock, when the pupils, sixteen 
in number, entered the room, neatly attired, and with cheerful faces, indicating 
thq^they were pleased with the prospective trial of their attainments in English 
learning. 

The Rev. J. Brown, tutor of the school, coimflenced by giving a brief account 
of the school, and mentioning the periods of time that the boys had been at 
school, ~the changes and interruptions which the political troubles In China 
had produced, and said that the examination had ffeen proposed for the purpose 
of showing the patrons of thersociely, to whafr they were lending their support, 
when they made donations to the Morrison Education Society; while it might, 
at the same time, operate as a stimulus to the pupils, who, like their fellow-men, 
are encouraged by the recognition of their own merits when conscious of them 
themselves. He alluded to the fact that, according to the plan of the society. 
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half of the time is devdted in school to the study of the native language, so as 
to combine Chinese and English learning, and, therefore, in forming an estimate 
of the boys’ progress, it was but just to recollect that the younger class of ten, 
who had been in the school seven months, had studied JEhigiisIi bui? three months 
and a-half, — and the elder class, who had spent about two years and a-hali at 
school, had really studieJ English but a year and a quarter. 

The smaller boys jyere then examined in reading English, spelling, and trans- 
lating colloquial sentences from English id to Chinese, and vice versa. Consid- 
ering the short period during which they had been attached to the school, their 
examination was very creditable to them,— even their occasional blunders in pro- 
nunciation showing that they were conscious of them, and partly that they were 
attributable to ad evident*effort to avoid them. 

The elder class were then brought forward, and kept uf!>oii the floor fior about 
two hours, through a variety of exercises. They were first called upon to read 
in the English New Testament ; and we observed, ^that to avoid every appear- 
ance of set lessons, previously prepared for the occasion, Mr. Brown directed one 
of the boys to open his book a^random, and read what first met his eye. He did 
so, and read with much fluency and accuracy <|f pronunciation. • * 

The rest followed in order, and in the tones of two or three, there was no 
foreign accent at all. • 

They then took the Chinese New Testament and read and translated the 
same into English. The sense was always given, though not always in idiomatic 
English, which it is difficult for any one to do without great care and previous 
practice, the constructions of the two languages being often opposite to each 
other. When they afterwards took up a secular reading-book, they read and 
translated with ea.se into the native colloquial dialect. Tliey then analysed each 
sentence, numbering the propositions in each, and pointing out the several parts 
of these propositions, as the subject, verb, attributive, &c. This exercise exhib- 
ited an uncommon insight into this essential part of the study of language. 

They were next examined in geography, in which Mr. Brown remarked they 
had this year received very little instruction. This exercise was short, but 
sufficiently long to show that they were pretty well versed in topography. It 
was evident that they felt embarrassed by the novelty of their position before 
strangers. 

They then took up mental arithmetic, and showed, by the readiness of some of 
their answers to the questions propounded at random, that they had acquired a 
good insight into this branch of study, and particularly when met by fractional 
numbers. 

They next passed to algebra, first mental and then written. They were tried 
in simple equations, containing one and two unknown quantities, which they 
solved readily and accurately, repeating the successive steps in the operations 
without the aid of slate or black board. 

The same exercise was continued upon the black board, and with the same 
success. The part of the examination, which might have been carried much fur- 
ther, even to equations with four uukuown quantities, and in some cases to quad- 
ratic equations, was cut short by the lateness of the hour, there being no wish 
to protract it tediously ; and for the same reason the examination in English his- 
tory was omitted. 

• Lastly, two of the boys who had made greater proficiency in algebra than the 
rest, and had taken up geometry about a month before, to fill up their vacant time, 
proceeded, one to perforin a problem, and the other to demonstrate the theorem 
that * the angles at the base of an Isosceles triangle are equal.’ They had gone 
about half way through the first book of Playfair’s Euclid, demonstrating J^ha 
propositions both geometrically and algebraically. 

We are much indebted to a friend for putting into our hands copies of letters 
written by several of the scholars to Dr. William Lockhart, medical missionary 
of the London Missionary Society in China. 

Mr. Lockhart has now befcn four years in China. His duties as a medical 
man necessarily occupy much ofdiis time ; but this is not to be regretted, as the 
wonderful success that has attended his surgical operations has given him great 
influence with the Chinese, which will, we are assured, be used by him to spread 
the gospel among this interesting people. 
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* Macao, June 28 th , 1842. 

My Dear Sir,-— I have been in this school for two years. When I first came 
here my teacher taught me the religion of Jesus Christ, and how to read his 
holy Bible, because this* school is for teaching the heathen about these things. 
There was not one Chinese person who knew these things before the missionaries 
had come. If they had got this knowledge, yet they could not teach other per- 
son, because they would be afraid the officers of government would know it, and 
putdiim into prison. 

I came lu re at first not to learn this, but English, because I knew nothing 
about it. Afterwards when I had staid here several months, and knew the 
Christian religion, yet I did not believe in it. My heart was so hard to believe, 
that I said to myself, and to the boys, “ We are Chinese, we have our gods, we 
had better to worship ours ; they are foreigners, let them worship theirs.” At 
that time, Aiing, Atseuk, Awai, Aiin, and Achik, were the first class, and they 
were ignorant of these things too. They never taught me about it at all. When 
I think back, Oh ! how wicked I was. The new boys are very different from 
what we were, because we know something about, it, and we can teach them. 

• ■ Yours affectionately, 

Atun. 

• Macao, June 28 th, 1842. 

My Dear Sir, — I hope you are quite well, and all your friends. You asked me 
to write a letter to you; 1 shall be very happy write a letter to you. Our teacher 
is very happy’ to have us write a letter to you. I cannot wrile a pretty letter to 
you, because I have been in Mr. Brown’s school nine months, and I have been 
home fourteen months. 1 went to Canton, and, after thirteen months, I came 
back to Mr. Brown’s school, in November last year. When I was not witli our 
teacher, I was very sorrowful. My father and mother very happy to have me in 
our teacher’s school to study books. I heard our teacher say, American schools 
are very beautiful; and the teacher teaches boys very well, and explains all their 
lessons. I am very sure to tell you about the Chinese schools. The Chinese 
schools are very different from the English schools. Because I have been in a Chi- 
nese school four years and a-half. I have read through Chinese books seventeen. 
But I cannot understand them. The teacher did not explain to us. Only taught 
us to read, write, and every day gave us a lesson, and every morning and even- 
ing we recited them. I could repeat the characters, but did not understand 
them. I am sixteen years old ; but I never heard of a school, the like the Eng- 
lish school, and there is not a Bible in China. We every morning and evening 
read the Bible, worship, and sing. I love to sing very much. The Chinese 
school-boys, in the morning, did not say to the teacher, * Good morning. Sir.* 
Because the teacher did not teach them to do so. All the Chinese school also 
make an idol in the school-room, and sometime write some letters, and draw a 
picture, and put it on the wall of the school-room. The Chinese taught all the 
boys worship him, and himself worship him. 

The teacher said the- idol will teach you to read, write, and teach you every 
thing. The teacher every mornjng M and evening brought some incense-sticks, 
put them before the idol every day ana night. When the good days come they 
will buy some incense-sticks, put them before him, and they fall down and wor- 
ship him. When I was in the Chinese».school, the teacher taught me to worship 
tlie idol always. I think myself very mistaken because I worship him. The 
Chinese people make a great many idols in the temples. I am a Chinese boy, 
but I cannot count how many idols to tell you, because they are so many. If 
you go to Canton, I think the Englishman cannot go to see them, because the 
Cftuiese officers are very bad, only the Chinese men can see. I have seen a 
great many Chinese doctors in the temple, and 4hey talked about doctor’s busi- 
ness ; and a great many Chinese people go to see them. In the temple there 
was a Chinese old man who talked about the Chinese history, and a great many 
'people to see him, and each man gave some cash to him. 

Our love to Mrs. Lockhart. « 1 shall be very happy to write a letter to you ; 
but I have not much time to write a long one to you. I should be very glad to 
See your little Eliza. 

Yours affectionately, 


Atseuk. 
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• • Macao, June 28 th t 1842.:"^ 

My Dear Mu. Lockhart,— I am now going to write a letter to you. I was in 
Mr. Gulzlaff’s school about one year; but 1 learnt but very little ; because my 
mother often called me home, when my father was very*sick/ Sometime I went 
home for one month, or three weeks, or two, or one ; so that I learnt little. 
When he was dying, my cousins told me to kneel down before him, — and when 
lie died, to worship Jiim too. Now I see how foolish things I did. When this 
was done, I came the school to study for sdtne months, and then I went home | be- 
cause my mother had heard the Chinese Kam-chai wished to come to Macao, 
and she was afraid, therefore she called me home. When I was there I was a bad 
boy. Mr. Gutzlaff and Mrs. Gutzlaff taught me the gospel, but I did not believe it, 
and 1 never thought Ihefe was a heaven and a hell ; and one day your lady, 
Mrs. Lockhart, taught us that Jesus is the Son of Godj and he gave* his only 
begotten S6n to come to the world and die for our.sins; but we also did not listen 
to her. Afterwards we told each other that God \jas false, and could not pro- 
tect us well, — Jesus died, not tor our sins, for we had no sin. We said that there 
were many true gods, and thev could protect us very well, and make us rich ; so 
that we did not believe in Goa. If God had. not sent me, I never should love 
Him ; and after I died, I should not be happy for ever. He sent me here to 
learn His knowledge* and opened my eyes to see His great power, and led me 
to know He is the true God, and the*Saviour, who came to the world to shed 
His blood and die for me. 

Yours affectionately, 

* A KAN. 


Macao, June 28 th, 1842. 

My Dear Mr. Lockhart, — I had been in a heathen family for a long time. 
One day Mr. Morrison sent a coolie to my house to call me to learn the English 
books. When I came to Mr. lirown’s house, he taught the English books to 
me. Now, after two yenrs and a-half, I know about Jesus Christ a little ; be- 
sides, I have been through some English books, Before I came to this school, 
I always, in the heathen house, burned incense before every kind of idols : I am 
very thankful to God, for he led me out from the heathen. The Chinese say 
this country is the most pleasant, and very light indeed; but the foreigners’ coun- 
tries are dark : besides, the Chinese people treat the foreigners very badly, and 
they call the foreigners devils. On that account the English are making war 
against China. One day Mr. Brown collected all the boys, and asked every 
one, “ Do you like to speak English?” and leave off the Chinese language. 
And they answered, “ How can that be ? Leave off the Chinese language !” And 
lie said to them, when they studied the Chinese lessons, they could speak Chi- 
nese. In the morning we get up about five or half-past five o’clock. At six 
o’clock a monitor rings the bell, and all the boys came up stairs, and study 
Chinese books, and they can «peak Chinese with each other, and from nine to 
twelve o’clock they also study Chinese. If the olde* class speak a Chiuese 
word, they are fined a cash, and if the newjjoys speak five, they arc fined a cash. 
Mr. Brown gives a paper and a little book to the monitor to keep them, and if 
every boy is lazy, noisy, or does not know his lesson, and go out, the monitor puts 
the marks on it for a day. The monitor *keeps the little book to put the marks 
for the boys who speak Chinese word. On every week there is a monitor to 
take care of the school’s room. On the Saturday we put out all the cash to tylr. 
Brown. By and by he will lay up so much cash, and he will buy some books 
for the boys to read. 

Yours affectionately, 

Avvan. 

These are indeed interesting documents. How touching is their simplicity! 
Who can tell what the writers of these letters may yet live to accomplish? 
We understand that it is intended to remove tht School from Macao to Hong 
Kong, now if British settlement; a way being thus opened for the more effectual 
proclamation of the gospel in China. 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


To this Society we feel a strong attachment. We look upon it as one of our own 
institutions : its funds are supplied almost altogether by the members of our sister 
churches in England. Canada, New South Wales, Australia, and New Zealand* 
are the only places in the meanwhile where ministers have been placed. The 
following letter from our old friend, the Rev. Henry Wilkes of Montreal, will be 
read with deep interest:— 

The committee of the Colonial Missionary Society was desirous to ascertain the 
state of the extensive and populous British North American Colonies on the At* 
lantic, that it might pefeeive whether any and what necessities or openings are 
presented in those regions for Congregational missions. The Committee re- 
quested the Rev. Mr. Wilkep to visit Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. This 
service Mr: Wilkes has performed with great ability and success, and has favoured 
the committee with full and satisfactory reports ot the result?, of his inquiries. 

In this tour Mv. Wilkes discovered many instances of injurious results arising 
from the want of some combined and organized action on the part of the Congre- 
gational churches of this country. That want so long.unnoticed, cannot now be 
concealed. Something has been happil} done to supply it. These favourable 
beginnings will no doubt grow on to more efficiency. Meantime, no body of 
Christians has so neglected to propagate its principles, and to sustain its weak or 
distant posts as the. Independents. In all the older British colonies may be found 
Independent churches decayed and dispersed tor want of a succession of pastors, 

■ whom they knew not where or how to obtain, as no society or body existed to 
whom application could be made to send them forth from the parent laud. Not 
n few instances are to be met with in which buildings reared by Independents, 
and for a while used by them, have passed into other hands, from the same cause. 
Cases of both kinds have come under the notice of Mr. Wilkes in his recent tour. 
Many others will soon be added to them, if timely care be not taken to corre- 
spond with the present churches and pastors, and to provide for, and assist them 
as necessity arises. But for Congregational Unions and Congregational Mis- 
sions, that body of Christians which might have been among the most numerous 
aud powerful in the British Colonies, would have become, at no distant period, 
extinct in those regions. And even now we are working slowly and feebly. 
The work demands men of enterprise to go to the Colonies, and men of bounty 
to give for the Colonies, far beyond anything that has as yet appeared or been 
accomplished. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Wilkes’s communications relative to Hali- 
fax, the principal city in Nova Scotia : — 

“ Halifax is very beautifully situated on the side of the southern hill, rising 
from the harbour, which is one of the finest in North America, having at its ex- 
tremity, and entered through a neck, a basin in v.hich a thousand ships of the 
line might ride at anchor in perfect safety. The climate is good— neither so hot 
nor so cold as Canada. The city con/tf ins about eighteen thousand inhabitants — 
this is the outside calculation — aud in addition about three thousand troops. 
There are also some ships of war always lying in the harbour. It has two Epis- 
copalian churches, three Scotch churches, two Methodist chapels, one Baptist, 
one Koma«» Catholic, besides one let to any who hire it. 

The attempt ought to be made at once in Halifax. It is true there is no 
nucleus ; but, so lur as my judgment can decide, it is not often that a place is so 
rip^for a movement of the kind. If you move, you must send an able man, of 
nerve and enterprise, with a readiness to adapt himself to new circumstances, and 
not easily discouraged. His manners also, and' those of his family, should be 
good. Society in Halifax is both intelligent and refined. It has ever been, and 
will be, as long as Great Britain has colonies in this part of the world, a great 
military and naval depot. The expense of living is kbout the same as at Quebec. 
Climate to me pleasaut. There is a fair public library. The harbour is open 
the entire year, and ships never banished. 

If An able inun at Halifax would, I am persuaded, ere very long, be taken off 
your hands, and be sustained by the people. There is much wealth thfre, and a 
good deal of liberality. He would be your agent for Nova Scotia, visit its iute- 
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rior and coast, and guide you in your future operations, he would assist the 
movements of Bible and Tract Societies, and prove a public blessing. 

“ I have now incidentally to mention, that churches of Independents once ex- 
isted along the Western Coast, at Yarmouth, Shelburne, *md Liveiqmol. Their 
pastors died, and they have died, except that at Liverpool, their member^ joining 
i lie Baptists, and other bodies. At Liverpool there is still a small church. The 
pastor is Mr. Meivii^ with whom you have corresponded. I very unwillingly 
gave up my intention to visit him, hut scf awkward are the arrangements *for 
getting to Liverpool, that 1 must have remained a whole week, until the boat 
» culled, for my return, and then might have perhaps lost a sabbath on the water, 
f wrote to him, therefore, sent him ail your documents, and a file of the Harbin- 
ger. and expressed my regret that a visit was impossible. The only conveyance 
to St John’s, Newfoundland, from Halifax, is by a semi-monthly sailing* packet. 
This consumption of time was in my case out of thp question, so I wrote to Mr. 
Ward, who has for many years conducted a faithful and efficient Congregational 
ministry in that city, and sent him your documents, dbd a file of our Harbinger. 

“ If you know any ministeria] brother, otherwise suitable, who has some per- 
sonal property, who would like to reside amou^an intelligent, and, on the whole, 
virtuous population, in a good climate, and an extremely pleasant place, tell him 
1 know of no spot so jittr^Livc to such a man, being a nonconformist, than is 
Halifax. He is not tenzeu with an establishment; he is not offended with tiie 
excessive democracy too prevalent in the United States ; lie is near to Englaud 
—ten days’ sail ; he is in a port never closed ; he has good society ; and he has 
an extremely interesting field of usefulness.’* • 


CHUUCII OF ENGLAND MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society carries on very extensive operations in Western Africa, the East 
Indies, New Zealand, British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, and other fields of 
labour. The income for the last year was upwards ot «t*9U,U00. We, out of 
much interesting matter, extract the following communication from Western 
Africa : — 

" Gloucester and Leicester. — The Ilev. J. Warburton continues to report favour- 
ably respecting the Congregations and Schools at these Stations. The following 
siiort Extracts are from his Journal: — 

Oct. 7, 1841. — Two mtui came to me. One of them said, "My heart trouble 
me very much. On Sunday last I was in my house, as I usually do not go to 
church. As soon as all the people had gone to’church, I went to bed ; aud a 
few minutes after there came a thought into my mind, which said, * What are you 
doing, not go to church ? If God sent for you this moment, where will you go, 
to heaven or to hell ?* Sir, the same way when a pot is on the fire and it boils 
on the fire, so these questions vwere to my mind.*' — The other man said, ** It was 
the 13th of September 1 went to my farm in the morning, to work. At three 
o'clock I returned home. As soon as I reached my gate, I fell down, and al- 
most gave up the ghost ; but, thanks be to God ! if 1 had died, what would have 
been my end, but dowu to hell ? My heart trouble me too much, because I lived 
in sms: I do not love aud fear God.” I 9 said to them, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, aud thou shalt be saved.” Hasten without any delay; flee for 
your lives to Jesus, who is (r able ” and willing " to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him.’’ 

Oct. 13. — This evening I visited a poor blind man, whom I found weeping. 
1 said to him, “ Friend, what grieves you ?” He replied, " Ah, my friend 1 my 
trouble is too great for me to bear. You see I have only oue hand. My right 
hand was cut off by the doctor, through sickness; and seven years after I became 
blind. Again this year, my wife, who was as eyes and hands to me — this weak 
will be three weeks since — sMb gone away from my house, and gone to live with 
ii nmu in Freetown. Yes, although my wife forsake me, my Jesus will never 
teave me nor forsake me 1” Oh, may the Lord dwell within him, bearing witness 
with his spirit that he is a child of God ! 

March 4, 1842 This evening I visited a poor sick man, who said to me, 

" God is faithful to poor sinners : his gooduess and mercy to a poor dying soul 

• • . 
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like me, who these nineteen years in J>ed, My hands and my feet are useless, by 
reason of sores. What pleasure have I now in the world that I should put my 
trust ? for I have no pleasure iu my feet, I cannot walk upon them ; neither in 
my hands, fo« I cUnnot* handle : also my neighbours, they have no pleasure in 
me; except God and his people, whom he sent time after time to tell me of 
Je a sus. *1 thank God for sending his people to teach me the way of heaven.” 
And he said, “ What the Bible says is quite true, that a father will forsake his 
children, and a friend will forsake his friends in time of trouble; but God will 
never leave nor forsake his own. This is my hope and comfort in my distress. ,, 
May the Lord continue to increase his faith unto the end of this life ! 

March 5.— This evening a woman came to me, and said, “ My heart is quite 
heavy with trouble, when I remember the goodness of God to we poor African 
sinners, especially in this Colony of Sierra Leone. God has done great things 
for them. God gave his people willing minds to leave their fathers and mothers, 
mid all their good friends in their country, and come over to us to teach us the 
way to heaven. But when 1 saw how many are taken away by death, it trouble 
me very much. Woe will be unto me at the last day, if I do not believe what 
they preached tq me ; for the very words which Ihey preach will be a witness 
against me !” 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 

The United Brethren, better known by the name Moravians, continue zealously 
and unostentatiously to pursue their labours of love : they have 50 missionary sta- 
tions and 235 brethren aiul sisters engaged at them. 

The Missionaries stationed at Hebron, Labrador, report the result of their la- 
bours during the year 1841. Through the liberality of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, they have b^en enabled to distribute among the Esquimaux, for the 
first time, in one volume, the New Testament. Between New year and Easter, 
thirteen sledges containing heathens had visited them, but they all shunned their 
society, as they were afraid of being made uneasy in the service of sin. The 
change in the conduct of a convert is so palpable that it either wins or alarms. On 
the 29th March Brother Fralag, accompanied by Renalus, the national helper, 
paid a visit to Saiglk, and accomplished the journey, 30 miles, in a sledge in 
about six hours. The whole population came out to meet him, and immediately 
set to work to build a snow house, of the bee-hive shape, which was ready in two 
hours. The dirt and stench of their own houses was most offensive, the crevices 
of the stone floor being filled with ordure, besides the ynoke of tiie lamps, which 
was stifling. Still more revolting was the dress and carriage of the females ; and 
his compassions were deeply excited when he reflected on their moral state being 
still more sad and loathsome than their outward appearance. They had no wish 
to understand what was said. While speaking of God’s salvation, a woman cried 
out, “ Give us some of your eatables ; then we shall be satisfied.” Nothing 
could be done but commending them to the coifi passion of the Saviour. The 
last house visited belonged to poor people, and his reception by them was the 
best. They manifested some acquaintance with the truth, and had much to ask, 
and heard us gladly, so that he believed his testimony was not altogether in vain. 
— At an evening meeting Renalus founded some remarks on Luke xiv. 1G— *24, 
and having preached Jesus, told them Ijhey had themselves to blame if they were 
lost. They all replied, “ No, we do not blame you ; we have no excuse to make 
lbs ourselves.” One of them added, “ I will not tell a lie, but I have yet no 
thoughts of being converted. I have, iu truth, no intention of the kind.”— We 
sympathize with the journalist when he snys, “ Our friends, we trust, will see, 
how needful it is for us to be endued with power from on high, in order to gain 
access to the hearts of these poor heathens, and'they will be induced to offer up 
fervent prayers, that the day of grace may speedily dawn upon their benighted 
soils ” 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society had last year an income of £101,000. 
Missionaries arc to be found in South and North Ceylon, the continents of India, 
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New South Wales, Van' Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, South Africa, and the 
West Indus. There are 2GI stations, 368 missionaries, 87,000’ church mem- 
bers, and 60,000 scholars. 

We give an extract of a letter from the Rev. Richard ' Harding, dated 
Port Royal Mountains, Jamaica, August 19th, 1842. “A short time since, 
I visited Cocoa- Walk, which is distant from our preaching-place here about ten 
miles, and is situated on the banks of yal lab’s River, in the parish of St. 
David. After about three hours’ ride I reached the place, and called at due 
of the first houses I came to on the wayside. The poor man who occupied it 
• kindly received me into his house ; and, at my request, called his neighbours 
together, to whonj I declared the Gospel of the blessed Jesus, which they heard 
with considerable attention. On leaving this people, I engaged to be with them 
again in twq weeks* time on the same day (Saturday). In this visit I observed 
that very few of the inhabitants ever attend a place of worship ; that they are 
extremely immoral, the majority living in open disregard of the seventh com- 
mandment, and many unblushingly defend the practice ; that the population is 
dense, and greatly on the increase ; and that they have no place of worship within 
ten or twelve miles. Meeting with several gentlemen of considerable respecta- 
bility and influence in the neighbourhood, I introduced myself to them, and told 
them the object of my’visit. Most of them not only expressed their entire ap- 
proval of my proceedings, but seemed grfiteful that some hope was now presented 
that they might have a place of worship in their own neighbourhood ; at the same 
time they did not conceal their regret that they had not been thus favoured at 
an earlier period. One said, “I have not been in a place of worstup for four 
years;” another said, “1 have only attended three limes since I came to the 
Island and a third, an interesting young man, deplored his inability to attend 
the distant places of worship as often as he would. After giving, as I was able, 
a word in season to each of these, I proceeded on my \\ny." 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The chief seats of this Society’s exertions are India and Jamaica. A mission 
has been recently established in Africa, where the encouragements are understood 
to be very great. The churches in Jamaica have all ceased to draw pecuniary 
supplies from this country, and their ministers are now supported by voluntary 
exertions in the island. <» 

Mr. Morgan, who continues to itinerate in the populous district of Hourah, India, 
gives a painful account of scenes witnessed by him at Banda Ghat. — “ It was on 
the last day of 1841, that I went to Buuda Ghat, and saw four venerable females 
brought there to die. They were shivering with cold, and their grey hair 
was streaming in the wind. They appeared to me to be simply labouring 
under the infirmities of old a^e, but were continually requested by their re- 
latives to look at the Ganges and to drink the water. ' Upon expostulating 
with them on the cruelty of the practice# the only answer that 1 had was, 
‘ This is our custom.’ Ere I left, the sun had descended below the horizon, 
and the shadows of the night were stretching forth to hide this cruelty, and the 
accomplishment of the murder of those taice tender mothers, by exposure and 
want of proper nourishment. Oh ! how happy are they who hear the joyful 
sound, who in their dying hour are treated with kindness and compassioh ! 

“ I lately witnessed another scene that fully confirms the opinion, that some of 
the Hindus lose confidence in the Ganges in the hour of death. A Brahman 
placed on a bed, surrounded by many natives and relatives : his frame was emaci- 
ated, his eyes sunk, and it was evident that the hour of departure was at hand. 
After my conversing with the relatives for some time and requesting their accept- 
ance of some tracts, the dying man opened his eyes, and seeing a tract, requested 
that it might be given to him, and continued to read until it was taken from him. 
I then approaphed the bed and sffid that we are all sinners, but Christ has died 
for men and endured their punishment, and that he is the only Saviour ; the poor 
man listened with the greatest avidity, and seemed anxious to know the way of 
salvation. His relatives hearing and seeing this, became alarmed and ordered me 
away, saying, * He does not want your religion.’ The fact of a dying Brahmau 
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in sight of the Ganges, reading a Christian book, sccAed to fill all with aston- 
ishment.” 


* AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Wf. can only give a very brief notice of the operations of, the American Board. 
This institution is to America what tfie London Missionary Society is to us. 

The number of missions is 26; of stations, 85; of ordained missionaries, 134, 
seven of whom are physicians. There are 11 physicians not preachers, 13 teach- 
ers, 9 printers and bookbinders, and 10 other male and 179 female assistant inis- 
sionaries. The whole number of labourers from America is 356, or twenty 
eight l«fss than were reported last year. To these we must add 4 native preachers, 
and 128 native helpers; a number less than was reported last year, owing to im- 
perfect returns from the minions — ami the whole number of labourers sustained 
through the treasury of the Board is 488. Eight ordained missionaries, and 4 
male and 12 female assistant missionaries, in all ?4, have been sent forth during 
the year. ' * # 

The number of mission churches is 59, and of church members in regular 
standing 21,261, of whom 1,651 were received the past year. 

There are 17 printing establishment!.. 31 presses, 4 type founderies, and 49 
founts of type in the native languages. The printing for the year was 64,499,767 
pages ; and the amount of printing from the beginning is .354,333,077 pages. 

Eight of*the boarding-schools are denominated seminaries, and these contain 
5*26 boys ; the other twenty-two boarding-schools contain 212 boys and 386 girN ; 
— making the whole number of boarding scholars 1,124. The number ot free 
schools is 618, containing 27,298 pupils. 

Tile Thirty-third Annupl Meeting of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
was held at Norwich in September last, at which the attendance was greater than 
at any previous meeting since its formation. The receipts for the yc>ar were, 
in British money, about £6G,332, and the expenditure, £66,455, leaving a debt 
of £116. 

In the Sandwich Islands there are now twenty churches, containing 16,893 
members in regular standing ; 1,473 were admitted last year. The whole num- 
ber that have been received is 22,806. More than 600 died in connection witli 
the Church during the year. 

Among the Armenians the work of grace had more progress than ever before. 

The proceedings of the Board on the Slavery 'motion are most gratifying. 
It appears that their missionaries met with so much opposition from the Coloni- 
zation Society in Africa, as to induce them to remove the West African Mission 
from the colony at Cape Palmas. Most of the friends of the slave in Britain de- 
nounced the colonization scheme, and the result has shown with how much pro- 
priety they did so. The report boldly asserts that it can hold no relation to 
slavery which shall imply the least approbation of it ; or that shall deny, or dimin- 
ish the force of, its expressed conviction that it is an enormous evil; and that it 
will, whenever it has occasion, spe^of and treat it, as any other similar sin — 
as Indian oppression, intemperance, idolatry, and the like. Memorials having 
been presented on the subject of missionaries bring slave holders, the Board re- 
solved that they must either immediately emancipate their slaves or cease to 
continue in their service. An emphatic rebuke is thus passed upon slavery, anti 
those who participate in it.. — The Board virtually says, that the holding of 
slaves is an utter disqualification for the missionary office ; and that the spirit of 
s^very and of missions are entirely incompatible. It i9 cheering to see these steps 
so decidedly in advance of anything previously done ; the more so as they may 
be looked on as indicating the spread of more enlarged and Christian principles. 
Never, till the grave of slavery has been dug and its interment taken place, can 
the American churches assert their genuine moral power, or fail to cause suspi- 
cion frown on all their philanthropic efforts. 
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GLASGOW AFRICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY.. 

Some years ago the Glasgow Missionary Society was divided :_i-one# branch being 
in connection with the Church of Scotland, and the other (the above gociety) 
being under the more immediate superintendence of Dissenters. The missions 
in Chumie in Oaflraria, in Grahamston, in Tambookieland, and among the Gri- 
quas, are at present in a prosperous position. , 

Mr. Chalmers writes from Chumie Missionary station, of date 15th August, 
1842, — Never, perhaps, since the first Missionary set his foot on Kaffreland, has 
the whole nation presented a more forbidding appearance than at the present 
time. There are, however, drops of dew from the upper sanctuary of our God. 
On Sabbath, the 31st ult., I preached from these words, “,I will give yop a new 
heart.” The discourse was simple. I urged on all present to come and God 
would fulfil his gracious promise in their happy exp'erience. At the close of the 
discourse, many wept; and after the church dismissed, eighteen persons came to 
Dukwana and conversed with him, expressing a wish to be admitted into the 
class of candidates, as they were desirous of serving God. Thi$ was not a Bud- 
den burst of feeling, it was rather a mark of decision, for during the past fourteen 
months there has been observable a great outward change in the deportment of 
the whole, and this has been especially among the young. Some of our best 
scholars have, in many instances, shown a most decided change. Still I was 
afraid to encourage presumption, lest the cross might be blamed. Dukwana, my 
elder, has been very earnest with many of these persons; and she who has shared 
with me the joys and sorrows of a Missionary life, has been able to speak fre- 
quently with those of her own sex, and to deal with their consciences. I have 
examined them all privately, individually, and particularly, and I have admitted 
seventeen of them into the class of candidates for baptism, on what I conceive 
to be Bible evidence. There has been at this time no great burst of outward 
crying, a work which has never been encouraged at this station, although with 
some there is not always power to restrain it. The evidence of their being 
interested in the truth has been a change of deportment, daily secret retirement 
for prayer, assembling together for prayer, conversing together concerning the 
state of their souls, and their condition as sinners, and seeking the company of 
those who have made a profession of religion, that they might enjoy their coun- 
sel, advice, and exhortation. 


TIIE INSTITUTION FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. 

This is the Roman Catholic Missionary Society. The design is to assist, by 
prayers and alms, the Catholic missionaries who are charged to preach the 
gospel to foreign nations ; and it is under the special patronage of His Holiness 
Gregory XVI., and the Right Rev. Vicars Apostolic of Great Britain. A peri- 
odical publication, entitled “ Annals of the Propagation of the Faith,” contains 
the communications of their missionaries. * 

Father Caret, Missionary ApostoliG at Vapu, Marquesas Isles, of date 23d 
May, 1841, gives an account of a visit to John Ko Kan, a young convert, who 
was ill, accompanied by Kauani, anotheP convert, “ They found the sick youth 
filled with the sentiments of an admirable patience. Delighted with our visit, 
John said to Kauani, * My friend, I feel very great pain in my body ; but my 
soul is in joy, Jehovah wishes it to be so ; his will is dear to me. I know that the 
more I shall suffer here below, the greater will be my reward in heaven ; thise 
sufferings are treasures for me they have obtained, for me the gift of faith, and 
they will procure for me eternal life .’ ” Of the other convert, he adds, ^ Judg- 
ing at length that our excellent young man had merited the grace of baptism, we 
conferred this saefament ojj him during the night of Holy Saturday of the 
year. Three weeks after he received for the first time, with the most edifying 
sentiments, our Divine Saviour.”* ° 

The Rev. Father Dosithe us Desvault, Priest of the Society of Picpus, at Oahu, 
Sandwich Islands, of date 19th Dec., 1840, writes, 11 Already it has been re- 
marked as a thing at least very surprising, that a great number of sick persons with 
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whom every sort of remedy proved ineffectual, whilst they remained attached to 
the sectaries, (the Methodists,) were suddenly cured so soon as they had taken 
the resolution of becoming Catholics. I could cite for you more than sixty in- 
stances. Quite recency a woman, named Dorothy, who had been suffering for 
two yo^rs under a consumption, had scarcely promised to enter the true church 
of Jesus Christ, when she found herself better, and is now in a state of robust 
health. An old woman, who was dumb and paralyzed in ( the half of her body, 
during three years, was baptized in danger of death ; almost immediately she re- 
covered the use of her speech and of her limbs. I myself have seen this woman 
after her baptism ; she does not articulate very clearly, but she can be under, 
stood. In fine, there is scarcely a week in which some persons do not come to 
ask for baptism, declaring that they have been cnred«after having taken the re- 
solution. of quitting the Protestants.” With much simplicity, this Kev. Father 
thus moralizes, “ We dare nqt affirm that these cures are miraculohs, neverthe- 
less, we cannot help believing that the finger of God shows itself clearly in them.” 


SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL FUND. 

r 

The Secretary lately receded the following Letter : — 

Sir, — It is a fact which stands as firm and sure as any declaration of God, — 
M That whSre much is given, much shall be required; 1 ' and that we are but 
stewards of the talents committed to our care. If it be the mammon of un- 
righteousness we possess, to use it aright, must we not use it for the glory of 
Jehovah, and the best interests of sinful men ? 

I have been led to make these remarks from having seen, in the Scottish 
Congregational Magazine for November, an account of the Scottish Congrega- 
tional Fund. To aid the charitable fund, I enclose a twenty pound note. Who 
that has tasted that the Lord is gracious, and has of this world’s goods, will 
refuse to come forward to help those, or the widows of those, who have de- 
voted their life and labours for the prosperity of the church of God, and the 
increase of the kingdom of Christ at home and abroad ? Come, my brethren, 
cast in your mite or your much with me ; our time is short ! 1 have good hope 

concerning this, and believe many will readily come forward to the aid of the 
Fund. In this way we can be fellow-helpers of our brethren who are in straits, 
and thus be doing something which our Lord woul{J have us to do. Come, 
then, that we may cause the widow to sing, and the infirm to be glad ! 

I conclude, by saying to the Directors of the Theological Academy, — read 
Nemo’s paper in the November Magazine with attention, and Mr. Alexander’s 
Sermon on the same subject. A pastor who is heartless in the service of the 
Lord is like a door upon its hinges, — he makes no progress, he is no blessing to 
the church, no benefit to the world. « 

I pray to the Lord that He may dispose many right-hearted young men to 
come forward to the ministry, who^re truly desirous to be fitted to minister 
in all holy things, their hearts being filled with pure love to God, and thirsting 
for the salvation of men, — not slothful, Jbut followers of them who give all dili- 
gence to he found in the ways of God.* 

I remain yours, 

Sincere. 


DEATH OF MR. DEWAR OF NAIRN. 

Just as we were going to press, we received «a notice of the death of our re- 
spected brother, Mr. James Dewar, pastor of the church in Nairn, who died on 
the evening of Saturday the 10th December. We hope t$ be able to present 
our readers with a short Memoir in an early number. 
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BICENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF 
DIVINES.— THE INDEPENDENTS IN IT. 

* 

In the hasty suggestions which were offered in last Number, respect- 
ing the celebration of the Bicentenary of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, allusion was made to a proposal, not yet formally issued, 
by a committee of the Church of Scotland, that various evangelical 
bodies should unite to celebrate this anniversary: and that as they 
might with difficulty be brought to concur in *iny positive statement 
of principles, there might be a joint protestation against prevailing 
religious errors. We are pefsuaded, that none will be found more 
ready than the Congregational churches to bear their part in such 
a protestation, whether viewed as ail argumentative assault upon 
false principles and systems, or as a token (though in an imperfect 
form) of the substantial unity of sentiment that subsists among evan- 
gelical Christians, who are divided upon subordinate questions. The 
arrangements for such«a united celebration of this Bicentenary, will, 
no doubt, he determined by mutual conference of the parties who 
are to engage in it ; and all that we can do, is to entertain the pur- 
pose of uniting, as far as they and we are capable without violating 
truth, with other Christian bodies, in commemorating the labours of 
this Assembly ; and meanwhile to consider the best, form in which 
to signify our union. For our part, the more we think of it, the more 
do we like the proposal of a doctfftial protestation, or disclaimer 
of errors and heresies. Even iri this, great caution and forbearance 
will he mutually required. All, for instance, will not be prepared 
to include amongst the heresies of the Papacy, the alliance of the 
ecclesiastical (whether as superior or slave) with the secular power, 
so that the power and penalties of the civil authority are made |p 
co-operate with, and to effectuate the spiritual functions of the eccle- 
siastical : whereas, others view this as* one of her gross heresies, 
which, for very assignable reasons, has been less exposed by Protes- 
tants than it deserved— a£ a device which has been, in every age, a 
capital support of her dominion ; and has •contributed powerfully to 
that systematic debasement of spiritual religion into mere form, 
which is the spirit and power of the boasted unity of the Papal 
church ; for that religion which civil penalties or corporeal pains have 
*Vol. III. New Series. I D* 
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any part in producing, is of necessity merely external. But suppose 
that this feature of Papal heresy is passed over in silence, the con- 
cession on one -side jnust he met by some concession on another ; 
some spch explanatory statement as this must be made to manifest 
the perfect consistency of the parties, and the exact significance of 
their present movement: — that this protestation -contains only the 
views of the protesting parties,' so far as they are agreed ; thatjit is 
uttered as a symbol of union, but not to be used as a test or term of 
communion ; that in thus harmonizing with the Westminster Assem- 
bly, they give no countenance to schemes of uniformity in faith and 
worship ; and are fiot to be held approvers of the relation in which 
that Assembly stood to the civil power, when proposing a system of 
scriptural doctrine an<f discipline for authoritative sanction and 
establishment by the houses of parliament. 

Should any have questionings with themselves, why this anniver- 
sary should be chosen as the occasion for such a protestation ; the 
answer simply is : — Because the labours of that Assembly served for 
a signal testimony in favour of truth, and against error. It may be 
gravely questioned, indeed, whether the Presbyterian uniformity, 
which the majority of the members desired, would have been an en- 
largement of religions liberty, compared with the system it was to 
supplant. And as to the testimony against errors, we are prepared 
to show, that the sajne majority denounced as errors and heresies, 
principles which were scriptural and precious. Yet this Convention 
deserves to be had in remembrance, fof having issued, in forms adapt- 
ed to various classes, a summary of scriptural truth, which God has 
eminently blessed to stem the tide of error, and to diffuse saving 
knowledge. They withstood the rank Arminianism of their day, 
and set up a barrier, which has proved not ineffectual against its pro- 
pagation. They strengthened the foundations of Protestantism, by 
refuting the apostolic pretensions of the Prelates ; by elevating the 
scripture above tradition, and honouring it, as a perfect rule of faith 
and practice, without tradition as its associate or co-ordinate author- 
ity : and by substituting in divine worship truth for forms ; scriptural 
ordinances for trivial ceremonies ; rational and conscientious convic- 
tion for superstitious submission ; spiritual enlightenment for ritual 
sanctification. The effect of this Assembly unquestionably was to 
wed Scotland more firmly to Cialvinistic doctrine, as well as to Pres- 
byterian discipline : and although, in the latter respect, the result 
was the very opposite in England — an intolerant zeal having out- 
witted itself— this Assembly exerted no inconsiderable influence in 
diffusing scriptural doctrine and enkindling fervent piety throughout 
{hat nation. 

But these observations have led us out of our proposed line, which 
was to support the recommendation,— that there should be a de- 
nominational celebration of this anniversary, with reference to the 
part which Independents had in its discussions, determinations, and 
issue. Now, to prevent misconception, we allow at the first, that to 
those who take their rule from the t€ apostles’ doctrine ” and primi- 
tive example; — to those who are guilty of “the wild and enormous ” 
singularity of “professing to regard nothing at all, what all the re- 
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* formed, or all the world* say, if their sayings be nofr backed with con- 
vincing scriptures or reason,” and of* “ declaiming against all human 
testimonies as a Popish argument,” it is matter of no vital consequence, 
to have the sanction of any human names however Venerated ; since 
the scriptural law is not more binding, though there had keen an 
uninterrupted train of witnesses to its excellency; or less so, if none 
had acknowledged it besides themselves. Yet we are not without 
obligation to those who have preceded us in a scriptural profession, 

* for having framed up into harmonious operation, the constituent 
parts of the system wtyich lie scattered on the page of scripture : for 
even if the same result be within every one’s qwn reach, \t is an 
undoubted assistance to our scriptural conceptions to see the Chris- 
tian institutions in actual working, according to their original de- 
sign ; and by their simplicity, symmetry, and proved power,’ confirm- 
ing our convictions that this is the most excellent way. , 

With such persons, we are united for the truth’s sake. We are 
“ striving together” in the same cause in which they laboured. 
Are their principles misrepresented; who shall correct the misrepre- 
sentation, if not we who are left to uphold and represent them? 
Are their characters reproached, or their virtues concealed and ne- 
glected; and shall we, who reap the fruits of their labours and sor- 
rows, consent to the calumnious injury ? Even if gratitude and a 
generous zeal for truth dnr not move us, the more sordid instinct of 
self-preservation might somewhat quicken us to their defence ; for 
the misrepresentations and reproaches which we suffer to rest on 
their names, will cleave to our own, since we hold the same princi- 
ples and pursue the same ends. 

We are well aware that this honour belongs to others, whose con- 
fession of the truth was even more painful, and whose pilgrimage 
was darkened by denser clouds of adversity, than those, of whom we 
are now to speak, ever encountered : and who scarcely saw afar off, 
(such was the depth flf their tribulation,) the light and liberty into 
which their companions in exile were suddenly and by an extraordinary 
vicissitude in national affairs introduced. Without detracting, how- 
ever, from the claims of any other time, there is a combination of 
circumstances which rendpr the period of this Assembly very nota- 
ble in the history of Congregational principles. These principles 
began now to be more widely knowq f freed from the repulsive admix- 
ture of Separation or strict Brownism . The political events which 
permitted and invited the return from exile of the men who chiefly 
maintained the cause of Independency in the Assembly, supplied the 
opportunity of occupying this observable position. In these circurji- 
stances, the exposition of their views, although still attended with 
considerable danger, in such troubled times and by a party so*srnall, 
was more full and unrestrained, than at a time when their confession 
was the scarcely hopeful pleading for life, and for the barest possible 
toleration to serve God with their conscience. The general ear was 
now more open to their communications ; the general acceptance of 
their views -was more probable, after the people had taken so bold a 
step toward religious reformation and liberty. They were offering 
counsel, as it were, to an inquiring nation, and they were constrained. 
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even while permanent toleration was a very ‘doubtful prospect, to set ' 
forth their system as that whicli was capable of meeting the spiritual 
necessities of the whole nation — and that more efficiently for the 
interests of rt peafce and liberty, than any of the rival schemes. 

Noivlet it seem strange, that we should call the commemoration 
of these men’s labours, and the pledged adherence to their principles, 
the celebration of the Bicentenary of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. It deserves the name. That Assembly, composed of vari- 
ous parties, was summoned to give counsel to parliament, respecting ' 
the doctrine and discipline of a scriptural church. The views of the 
‘five brethren,’ and those who were of the same mind, formed an 
ingredient in this joint .counsel. That there were mor6 voices for 
“another way,” did no^ change the nature of this proffered counsel. 
Number^ could not add to its value, if it were worthless ; nor its ex- 
cellency be, impaired, because they were' few who offered it. And 
we cannot but honour the moral courage of the men, and their gener- 
ous confidence in the divinity of their system, when they are seen 
offering, to a great people, but recently bestirred to review and reno- 
vate its ancient institutions, their simple and universally reproached 
order, as the only one consistent with the safety, and peace, and lib- 
erty of the nation. 

It can hardly be expected that so small^ minority in the Assem- 
bly should have materially affected the intimate decisions. Every 
question was determined by the greatest number of voices. Yet we 
are not without evidence of their presence and power in modifying 
the stringent resolutions of the majority. Thus, on the question of 
Ruling Elders, there were “ brave disputes ” betwixt the parties. Some 
of the more moderate Presbyterians united with the Independents in 
opposing this institution. Baillie says, “ We have been in a pitifull 
labyrinth these twelve dayes, about Ruling Elders ; we yet stick into 
it.” As for the Independents, he cannot but “ professe marvelling at 
their great learning, quickness and eloquence, together with their great 
courtesie and discretion fti speaking.*’ When some proposed “ to 
admit elders in a prudential way,” the Scottish party gave their 
judgment against it, and it was “ peremptorilie rejected.” Yet what 
was the conclusion? “We have after* very manie days’ debaite, 
agreed, nemine contradicentey that besides ministers of the word, there 
is other ecclesiastical governors to join with the ministers of the 
word, in the government of the church, that such are agreeable 
unto, and warranted by the word of God, especially the 12th Rom. 
8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; that in the Jewish church, the elders of the 
p/sople did join in ecclesiastic government with the priests and Le- 
vites, according to 2 Chron. xix. 8.” In the Advice to Parliament 
concerning Church-government, under the heading “ On other Church 
Governors,” the Assembly speak thus* “Christ . . . hath fur- 
nished some in his church besides the ministers of the word, with 
gifts for government, and with commissipn to execute the same 
when called thereunto .” This exceedingly cautious language quite 
corresponds to the perplexity described above, and is explained by 
the same writer afterwards — “ The Independents are watchful that 
no conclusion be taken to their prejudice.” It indicates a concession, 
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which had for its object “ to eschew a publick rupture with the In- 
dependents, till they were more able for them.” Unhappily the 
ability coveted after was not stronger arguments but the success of 
the Scottish army. The language above quoted is very different from 
what would have been employed to set forth an unquestioned Jus 
divinum . • , 

Another instance, which may be merely mentioned, is found in 

• the “ Advice concerning Church-government under the head, 
“ Touching the Power of Ordination”— “ It is very requisite that 
no single congregation, that can conveniently associate, do assume to 
itself all and sole power in Srdination.” Such was the difficulty of 
bringing the “conclusions anent ordinatioq” to completion, that 
forty long sessions were spent upon them. With reference' to this 
very part, quoted above, Baillie writes: “ After a week’s .debate, we 
carried, albeit hardlie, that no single congregation had the power of 
ordination.” Every one will observe the difference between the 
article as it is stated in the advice?, and as it is interpreted by the 
keen partisan. It, was a vital question, that of ordination, and so 
strenuous were the opposition, that when their arguments failed, 
instead of being discouraged, they offered to give in reasons to par- 
liament, against the conclusions of the majority. 

One other instance will show, that the Independents exercised 
an observable influence within the Assembly, in moderating the 
intolerance, which must otherwise have overborne them. Let us 
take Baillie’s account of it; it requires no comment or illustra- 
tion. “ There is a paper drawn up by Mr. Marshall,*’ (one of 
the most moderate and liberal Presbyterians of that day,) “in 
the name of the chiefe of the Assemblie, and the chief ef the In- 
dependents, to be communicat on Monday to the Assemblie, and 
by their advyce to be published, declaring the Assemblies mind to 
settle, with what speet> is possible, all the questions needfull about 
religion: to reform according to the word c/f God all abuses: and to 
give to everie congregation a person as their due : whereupon loveing 
and pithie exhortations are framed to the people, in the name of the 
men who are of the greatest credit, to wait patientlie for the As- 
semblies mind, and to give over that most unreasonable purpose of 
their own reformations , and gathering congregations ; but good is 
expected from this mean.’’ A few days later he writes: “We had 
a great and sharp debate about tlie paper I wrote of before; Mr. 
Marshall, with a smooth speech made way for it, and got it read 
once and againe: but suudrie did speak much against sundrie ex-, 
pressions of it, as giving too much countenance to those who had 
gathered congregations , and favour more than needed to the Indepen 
dents; hot they ” (the Independents) “ did avow, that they are much 
thereby prejudged, and were most willing to suppresse the paper > and 
by no means would consent to the alteration of any one word of it. I 
truelie wish it bad never been moved, for I expect more evill to our 
cause from it .than good ; yet since it was moved so much in publick, 
if it bad been rejected, it would have certainlie made a greater 
heartburning among the dissenting brethren than yet had appeared; 
SO at last it past with the Assemblies allowance ; but without vpyc^- 
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ing.” This, is an incident very illustrative of their position and 
efforts. They accommodated to the prevailing party to the utmost 
limit of conscience',' beyond this, no persuasion or inducement could 
force them; they preferred a defeat by the voicing of the majority to 
the slightest disparagement of their principles by their own consent. 

• These instances exhibit a measure of success attending their argu- 
ments in the Assembly ; they are exceptions, however, to the gen- 
eral issue of the discussions. As proof of their untiring industry, 
and undamped devotion to their principles, e the for.ty sessions, and 
twelve sessions above-mentioned, and similarly protracted debates, 
might be instanced. Suph labour could not be greatly divided among 
so few. “ We have strange rugging with the Independents/' was a 
complaint emphatically descriptive of the troubles of the majority. The 
diligence of the Dissenting brethren was extraordinary. They occupied 
twenty long sessions in proving the negative of the proposition : that 
m any particular congregations were under the government of one Pres- 
bytery. A witness, not free fronl prejudice against them, has left this 
encomium of their conduct in this discussion : “ Truelie if the cause 
were goad, the men have plenty of learning, with eloquence, and 
above all, boldness and stiffness to make it out.” They did not hesi- 
tate to avail themselves of dialectical expedients for delay. Their 
opponents, wearied out with what they contemptuously called their 
“velitations on quiddities,” would sometimes listen no longer. But 
their zeal was not exhausted ; forth came after one of those instances 
of the oppression of a majority, their Apologetic Narration. And 
true to their righteous cause, they followed up their rejected argu- 
ments by reasons to parliament ; seeking the protection of the law, 
when argument and scripture would not serve for a sanctuary from 
persecution. In their circumstances, delay was all the triumph they 
could expect; and it was a great achievement, to prevent the impo- 
sition upon the nation of a yoke, scarcely lets oppressive than that 
they had thrown off. As it is said of some of our legislators that 
they speak before the house, but to the ear of their constituents ; so 
these men, when they could not hope to prevail in the Assembly, 
spoke there in the ear of parliament, the people of England, and 
posterity. A desire of personal safety may have sustained them, 
for even toleration was very doubtful, and the prevailing party gave 
significant intimations of a shorter method with them when the 
army was come up : patriotism animated their efforts, for what an 
impotent conclusion of the nation's sorrows and struggles it would 
diave been to change the form of ecclesiastical yoke, without dimin- 
ishing its weight : they had known the bitterness of exile, and now 
•clung to their country and their kinsmen, as to the lost treasure 
which had been found again. But a higher reason than all is ne- 
cessary to account for the vigour and continuance of their efforts; 
they were zealously affected in the gospel, and longed to leave an 
open door in their country for the diffusion of its blessings, on the 
wings of religious liberty. 

But in referring to the views of the Independents in the Assem- 
bly, it would be wrong to omit those statements which they pub- 
lished, to counterbalance the suppression or curtailment of their 
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discussions in the Assembly. This ’went to make up the counsel 
which they offered to the nation. Such are, the Apologetic Narra- 
tion in 1643, and the Grand Debate concerning .Presbytery and In- 
dependency in 1648. Even the Savoy Confession, though tep years 
later, has a historical connection with this Assembly; for it was the. 
resource, long postponed, to which # the commanding Presbyterian 
majority in the Westminster Assembly shut the Independents up. 
It would be unseasonable to attempt any analysis of the contents of 
these publications. They were a means of defence to which they 
were reluctantly driven. In their Narration they say that “they 
had resolved to have left to time” this discovery df themselveS which 
they had been “ enforced to anticipate a little.” When they might 
have increased their party, they say they preferred to confine them- 
selves to the due and orderly agitation of truth within the Assembly; 
that in the Assembly, instead of “ holding up the differences that 
occurred, or makirjg the breaches greater or wider,” they endea- 
voured upon all such occasions “ to grant and yield — as all might 
see, and could not but testify — to the utmost latitude of their light 
and consciences.” Willi such sentiments it must only have been, 
because they were not allowed sufficiently to expound their views 
within the Assembly that they thus appeared at the bar of public 
opinion. In estimating their zeal by their various expedients to 
succeed, we must therefore consider the peculiarly trying position in 
which they stood. Their views and characters were grossly misre- 
presented; their silence, for the reasons above alluded to, under 
these misrepresentations, was made occasion of reproach ; and now 
they exposed themselves to new reproach, by appearing to hinder the 
work of reformation, and by breaking the unity of the counsel which 
the Assembly had hoped to offer to parliament. Imagine the per- 
plexity of faithful and God-fearing men, longing for reformation, 
but incapable of seeking it but with a good conscience. They could 
not deny that this was to hinder what some called reformation ; and 
willingly would they have avoided giving this offence to their con- 
scientious but mistaken brethren, yet truth and principle prevailed, 
and notwithstanding suspicion and estrangement of brethren, they 
maintained their integrity. What the sum of their counsel was, 
we now take not from their own statement, but tor brevity, from the 
pen of an opponent ; and as we havfe no room for comment, certain 
parts must be received with caution. 

“ The Independents’ common teiTets are these: — 

1. That the power of ecclesiastic censures is alone in the Con- 
gregational presbyteries. They grant the divine right, and many 
excellent uses of synods, lesser and greater ; only denyes their power 
of jurisdiction over any congregation . Ordination of all officers, also 
the deposition and excommunication of all members, they give to 
the Congregational consistorie. ... 2. They will admit of none 

to be members of their Congregation, of whose true grace and regen- 
eration the.y have no gooa evidences. • . . 3. They make it 

necessarie to have all the men who are communicants, present at 
every act of jurisdiction of the consistorie : though they give them 
not suffrages, yet nothing must be done without their consent • 4* 
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They give libertie to any man. who is able, though he never intend 
the ministry, to professe and preach publicklie in the face of the 
church. 5. Thpy doe not censure in their churches the deniall of 
pasdo-baptism, though they professe their dislyke of that error. 6. 
Many fif them preach, and some print, a libertie of conscience, at 
least the great equity of a toleration for all religions: that every 
man should be permitted, without any feare, so much as of discoun- 
tenance from the magistrate, to professe publicklie his conscience, 
were he never so erroneous, and also live according thereunto, if he 
trouble not the publick peace by any seditious w wicked practice.” 

The ’same writer, Baillie, elsewhere says, “ The Independents’ 
way of celebration” (of the Lord’s Supper) “ seems to be very ir- 
reverent: they have the communion every Sabbath without any 
preparation” (i. e. preparation-day) “ befoje, or thanksgiving after.” 

There are one or two points in the foregoing summary requiring 
explanation; blit they can be noticed when speaking of the misre- 
presentations and accidental peculiarities of Independency, which 
must he reserved for a future time. 


* MODERN MODERATISM. 

Deaii Sin, — Many of your readers are doubtless aware, that about 
a hundred years ago, the founders of the two bodies of Methodists 
in England, — these worthy men who were honoured of God to bring 
about,,. as instruments in his hands, that revival of Evangelical reli- 
gion, the blessed effects of which, both among Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, we experience to the present day, — that these good men, 
six in number, were expelled from Oxford for their piety and zeal ; 
their crimes were praying and reading the .scriptures in private 
houses. This is similar to yvhat has taken place in Edinburgh lately, 
in the case of the Rev. Mr. Drummond. His crime, like those six 
young men at Oxford, appears to be not card-playing, gambling, 
haunting the theatre, or lewdness — conduct not uncommon in semi- 
naries ami large cities — but serious religion. Mr. D., it would seem, 
had been endeavouring to make full proof of his ministry, to labour 
for his own salvation and of th<S$e who heard him, or were commit- 
ted to his charge, following Paul’s advice to Timothy, 1st epistle, 
chap. iv. 16. This it seems caimot be tolerated neither at Oxford 
nor at Edinburgh, by those boasting of being the successors of the 
apostles. What a mercy our Lord lias left us on record this one 
plain rule by which to know his servants and followers: “ By their 
frifits ye shall know them.” This Oxford is a place it would ap- 
pear to have an unhappy notoriety for hafred of Christ's gospel, and 
the religious conduct which it inspires: — somewhat like the north- 
eastern portion of our own beloved Scotland, which the evangelicals 
of the South have denominated Satanis outfield , or uncultivated 
ground. And good old Boston, I remember, in his Memoirs speaks 
of a certain parish in that locality to which his presbytery intended 
to send him when n probationer, about the year 1698, as we would 
‘ • t 
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do nowof banishment to Siberia, or Our own penal colonies. But to 
return to the six young men expelled from this famous university 
for praying and reading the scriptures in an qncanoniqal manner; 
the circumstance made a considerable sensation, and produced # a very 
clever pamphlet, a jeu d' esprit , entitled the Shaver. It was on the 
plan of a sermon,* and if I recollect # rightly, the author commences 
by remarking jocularly, that instead of adopting the fashionable 
mode of taking his text from the Bible, and the sermon from the 
newspapers, he would reverse the plan, and take his text from the 
latter. He then quotes for his text the paragraph in one of the 
most public papers of that day, where this expulsion is mentibned as 
a piece of news. 

On the present, occasion, I intend, with )ft)ur leave, Mr. Editor, to 
follow, in some measure, the method of the Shaver, and in place of 
taking a portion of scripture for a motto, 1 go to a late’ Number of 
the Statistical Account of Scotland, written in general by the various 
parish ministers, frroin this source we have a pretty fair specimen 
of the talents and literary abilities and acquirements of the State-paid 
clergy. Their peculiar and favourite pursuits may be leqrned, and 
more particularly their views of the state of religion in their several 
localities, and thus we have a very good commentary on, and exem- 
plification of, the working of the parochial system so highly lauded by 
l)r. Chalmers. It may he remarked in general, that the Dissenters 
are not fairly treated as to the statement of their numbers, and 
other circumstances; nor indeed was this to be expected from men 
who would have the effrontery to leave them out altogether in their 
representations a few years ago to government, as to the spiritual 
destitution of the country, and who, in planting their new extension 
churches, make no scruple of entering on other men’s labours, 
and setting them down in juxtaposition with a dissenting chapel. 
Whether this unseemly feature of their tactics may now be changed 
when they are desirous of shaking hands with us, time will show. 
As to literary accomplishments, the Statistical Account does not 
exhibit, generally speaking, any very high claims for them to 
look askance, as they have frequently done on Dissenters, oil that 
score. * 

Passing these things, however, which are rather a digression from 
what I had in view, here the Moderate party in the church of Scot- 
land appear in all their dignity, and in their proper costume . Some 
are antiquarians, some are botanist*, and almost all, in rural places, 
are quite adepts in farming. The nature of the soils, the crops 
reared, the live stock, the nature of leases, the modern improvements 
in agriculture, the proper rotation of crops, — in all these they seejn 
quite at home. Corn and horn — to use the farmer's phrase — appears 
quite their element. But as to the moral culture, — how the gpspel 
is relished — how Christ is known and believed in, honoured and 
obeyed— what souls have* been brought from nature’s darkness — how 
the plants pf righteousness # grow and flourish— what exertions are 
making for vigorously extending the Redeemer’s kingdom, and res- 
cuing our fellow-sinners from eternal perdition on all these there 
is a most mournful silence ; nor is it any breach of charity to say 

i * * 
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there appears no taste for such 'topics, nor a serise of their vast im- 
portance. 

In glancing over q. recent Number of this work, I was much struck 
with tfye account given by the minister of a certain parish, which at 
present shall be nameless, and which I shall give verbatim and fully, 
as it is my text. I may premise, that the minister who gives it is 
considered above the generality of his brethren in point of mental 
abilities, as the whole of the article shows. His acquaintance with 
scientific subjects is not at all mean, and his general information 
and just views about country affairs are such, that he is rather looked 
up to As an oracle' in his district. He is a doctor in divinity to 
boot. But hear his sentiments about religion and theology, — they 
are really a curiosity of Yheir kind. Of his flock (his parishioners) 
he says, “ Their moral qualities are yet u f a higher order, industri- 
ous, temperate in their desires and enjoyments; affectionate in their 
families, careful of the education of their children, friendly to one 
another, liberal to the poor without ostentation, and sincere and up- 
right in their dealings ; no need of a police among them, no law 
pleas, none brought before a criminal court. These moral qualities, 
so beneficial to the individuals and the present peace of society, have 
their permanent root in a deep and steady principle of religion ; 
and the same practical discretion which regulates their worldly af- 
fairs is also characteristic of their religion. There is perceived 
among them no loquacious parade of religious knowledge — no casu- 
istical disputation — no delight in controversy, and none of that osten- 
tatious display of piety which is forbidden to a Christian ; but those 
who know them most intimately, know also that a constant feeling of 
their dependence on God, and their responsibility to him rendered 
active by the promises and hopes of Christianity, directs the gen- 
eral tenor of their life. Happily neither smuggling nor poaching 
are known among them.” Here is the whole. Now, I ask, could 
anyone gather from this<that there is a divine revelation for our 
guidance into the way of present and eternal salvation ; that we are 
by nature fallen, guilty, and polluted ; that we need an Almighty 
Saviour and Sanctifier; that by the deeds of the law none can be 
saved; that religion extends to the heart; that by divine influence 
it begins there, and regulates the life and conduct ? I do not mean 
that the article should have contained a summary of the Doctor's 
creed, — if he has one, which is not very apparent, — although there can 
be no doubt he has subscribed ewanimo a very sound one before he 
could hold his living. But though we would not expect this embo- 
died in his article, yet a genuine Christian's language in such a case 
would convey distinct recognitions of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Master whom he loves and serves. His sentiments would be no 
dubiQus matter, — his speech would bewray him. In short, is there 
any thing said here that might not be said by a Unitarian, or even 
by a Deist ? The clause, “ the promises arid hopes of Christianity,’* 
is so vague, and in its connection so uttdtly meaningless, that it goes 
for nothing. Sceptics do not object to many things in Christianity, 
Let us consider the whole article, however, a little more closely. 

1. The subjects of the Doctor's commendation . These are industry, 
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temperance, family-affection, good neighbourhood, benevolence, and 
such like. These are all excellent qualities so far as they go, and 
honourable to the possessors, if the motives aye pure pnd the ex- 
tent of them corresponding to the divine rules. These are quali- 
ties also that those who adhere to evangelical principles wift study 
to cultivate, though they do not constitute the ground of their 
acceptance before God. It may also be questioned by those who 
know the locality whether the picture is not overcharged even as 
to these moral virtues ; and were it quite correct, these do not 
form true religion, ahd which the Doctor’s own statement seems 
tacitly to allow’. * * 

2. We have next to consider the source from which these vir- 
tues proceed, according to the statement ; bflt here we have a mourn- 
ful blank ; the Doctor hene gives the most meagre account : “ These 
moral virtues,” he says, “ have their permanent root in a deep and 
steady principle of. religion but what their religion is, or wherein 
it consists, what are its principles, its motives, or its fruits, we are 
not told. The only glimpse we have of it is when we are in- 
formed, that “ they have a sense of their dependence on God, and 
their responsibility to Him.” These things many of tfie ancient 
heathens had, and many have, at this day, without divine revela- . 
tion ; and the only allusion to the religion of the Bible is the clause 
mentioned above, “ rendered active by the ^promises and hopes of 
Christianity.” Strange, that a man of erudition should, in a very 
lengthy article, wherein he is copiously eloquent on almost every- 
thing, such as farming, leases, plantation-trees, & c., bestow only half 
a sentence on the Christianity of his parish ! But, 

3. We have considerable light cast on the Doctor’s views of reli- 
gion, and the spiritual state of his flock from their negative qua- 
lities. On these he is very full, and it is evident he piques himself 
a good deal on this* head. They are “free from casuistical dis- 
putation and religious controversy ; no loquacious parade of their , 
knowledge of divine truth ; no ostentatious display of piety,” &c. 
Here it is manifest he has a fling at his Brethren, the Evangeli- 
cals, and the Dissenters. These insist on their people knowing the 
difference between truth &nd error; “ To try the spirits whether they 
are of God;” “ To prove all things” by the word of God, and to 
“cease from the counsel that catfbeth to err.” But the Doctor ’s 
parishioners are such it seems, from his own showing, that to speajt 
the plain truth, those who might have occasion accidentally to 
be among them would not know whether their morality was not that 
of heathen philosophers rather than of Jesus Christ. Nor wotild 
they he plagued and tired with family worship ; or with the care- 
ful sanctification of the Lord’s day; the religious instruction of 
children, training up in tlie fear of the Lord ; keeping them from, 
and counselling them against, the ensnaring and polluting scenes 
so common to youth, £Uch as meetings for loose merriment, pro- 
miscuous dancings and ^ich like. Far less would they bear of 
prayer- meetings, Bible or missionary societies, or exertions for in- 
structing the young, and reclaiming perishing sinners. No; all 
these things are proscribed under the phrases, “ ostentatious dis- 
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play of piety, and parade of religious knowledge.*’ One is at no 
loss to know, the Doctor’s meaning by these expressions; the con- 
sistent zealous Christians find daily their endeavours to serve their 
Lord repellefd by sophistry of this kind from “the world lying in 
wickedness, ” and it has been always so. 

I would only ask the Doctor, in how many of his families the 
worship of God is regularly maintained P how many individuals 
among his flock are free from common profanation of Godjs name ? 
How the 7th Commandment is observed in this parish, and the 
parishes of his moderate brethren in general ? I would not wish 
to bring^any railing accusation, but these are plain, short, and scrip- 
tural tests of practical godliness ; and though it is at once conceded 
that these may be attended to in some measure without true reli- 
gion ; yet, on the other hand, Bible Christianity will never exist 
without a conscientious attention to them. I might have added to 
the evils enumerated the immoderate use of intoxicating liquors ; 
and whether the Doctor does not, t pt least once a-year, treat all and 
sundry as if they were worthy partakers of the body and blood of 
the Lord Jesus ? Indeed, with his loose, vague sentiments, he will 
think it is all right, while, in no way, perhaps, could he more effect- 
ually delude immortal souls to their ruin. Jt is frankly allowed that 
‘there frequently has been an “ ostentatious parade of piety,” &c., 
and we lament it, arid would give no countenance to such spurious 
zeal; yet the humble consistent follower of the Lord Jesus will not 
he frightened by the sneers and insinuations of this kind so generally 
bandied about ; and they are quite in character when uttered by the 
profligate part of the community, and the profane wits of the day; 
and, even though a degree of bad celebrity has been given to these 
scoftings by the pen of genius, such as our eminent, though ungodly, 
National Bard, and such like, under the designations of “ Canting 
hypocrites, the unco gu'td , ” &c. ; still, under ajl these, we say the 
child of God will follow his Lord fully through evil report as well as 
'good. Nor will he he surprised at finding his good evil spoken of, his 
principles and conduct mistaken and misrepresented, and the finger 
of scorn pointed at him by such as “ know not God, nor obey the 
gospel,” and “ who glory in their shame ;” nothing else can be ex- 
pected ; but to have* insinuations pointing at the same from a pro- 
fessed minister of the gospel of Ghrist, and who has bound himself 
to the Calvinistic doctrines and practices laid down in the West- 
i#!nster Confession, is certainly pas^ng strange, were it not so common 
on the Doctor’s side of the church. 

The following are only a few of the passages that might be quoted 
as a competent warrant for the genuine Christian to pursue a very 
different course from what is insinuated by the Doctor ; and both he 
and his brethren will do well to ponder them, and lay them seri- 
ously to heart, for they are the words of eternal truth, and lay the 
axe at once to the root of their unscriptural system; thus, “ Whoso- 
ever is ashamed of me before men,” &£., Matt. x. 33. “Thou 
shalt not suffer sin upon thy brother,” 8cc., Lev. xix. 17. “Then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one to another,” &o., Mai. iii. 
16. “Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord,” Isa. xliii. 10, “ The 
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Might of the world, »the salt of the •earth, 1 ’ Matt.' v. 13. “These 
words which I command thee this day shall be in thine heart, and 
shait talk of them,” &c., &c., Dent. vi. 6, 7, 8. Thq true Christian 
in these, and many similar passages, hears the voice of dfvine autho- 
rity and love, and by the new-creating energy of the Holy SjJirit he 
has been brought to be of the same mind with God, and he believes, 
fears, loves, and obeys from the heart that form of doctrine into 
which he has been delivered, Rom. vi. 17 ; and thus he is fruitful 
in all good works, to the praise of divine grace, which hath now made 
him obedient from a* new principle, and from motives of love and 
gratitude. The Doctor and his brethren of the# same school, may 
rest assured that, were they to live to the age of Methuselah, and 
preach any other doctrine than the ancient gospel of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, viz., salvation by free grace through the righteousness of 
Immanuel, applied by the regenerating /md sanctifying Spirit to the 
hearts of men by nature dead in trespasses and sins, they will never 
make the fruits of holiness to appear, and their parishes will continue 
in the same spiritually barren state, prayerless, graceless, and un- 
godly, as they have been for generations past. The tree must be 
made good before the fruits of gospel holiness will be prod deed. This 
declaration by Christ will never fail. 

Much has been said, now and formerly, of the low standard of 
divinity and religion among the moderate party in our Church and 
State Establishment in both sections of the kingdom, and of the wide 
difference between this scheme and the Creeds they have subscribed. 
In the days of that great man, Dr. Wotherspoon, upwards of 70 years 
ago, when he wrote that cutting piece of sarcasm which he termed, 
“ Ecclesiastical Characteristics ,” the system was wretchedly low. 
Their views, as exhibited in their preachings (for they were neither 
expositions nor sermons), were those to bh found in Plato, Socrates , 
Epictetus , &c., and he says Dame Nature was greatly in vogue with 
them. One would have thought that since that time, with the in- 
creasing light so largely shed abroad by numerous eminent men in 
both ends of the island, in the Church and by Dissenters ; and also 
from the agitation in their own sect, matters were beginning to im- 
prove, and to take somewliat of a favourable turn, and that no one 
would have boldly sported such a miserably low 'article as the above 
before the public in the present day«f but really this specimen equals 
any thing Dr. Wotherspoon has said of the party. May we not then 
say to the many good men and able defenders of the truth on the 
evangelical side, “ What concord hath light with darkness ?” Be 
assured that palliatives will not do. You are vainly striving to wash 
white the Blackarnore. Honour your Master Christ, by “going 
without the camp bearing his reproach,” and He will take care df 
your families, and your influence, about all which you fear. “ We 
would have healed Babylon, but she would not.” “ Wherefore come 
out of her, and be separate, lest ye partake of her plagues.” 

You vs, &c. 

Obsekvator. 

22 d November , 1842 . 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER DEATH-BED. 

No. IV. 


Dundee, 14 th March 1842. 

My Dear Friend, — I hear that your affliction continues and in- 
creases ; and I pray that you may experience the truth of the Di- 
vine promises of strength and of consolation in the time of trouble. 
You know that the name of the Lord is a, strong. tower, and that 
runnipg to it we^ find ourselves safe. What better, then, can I do 
than to put you in reipembrance of this wonderful name ? We 
find it proclaimed to Moses in Exodus xxxiv. 5—7. While he was 
hid in a cleft of the rock, the Lord descended in the cloud, and 
passed by before him, and declared big name to be, “ The Lord, 
The Lord God, merciful add gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
quity, transgression, and sin, &nd that will by no means clear 
the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth 
generation.” Such is the name of God. And as names are used 
for the sake of distinction, so the name of God exhibits his dis- 
tinguishing character. It denotes the total of his lovely and his 
venerable attributes. It was fully manifested when Christ finished 
the work which was given him to do, and entered into his glory. 
It is often represented as a ground of confidence. “ They that 
know thy name will put their trust in thee,” Psal. ix. 10. To he 
known by his name as revealed in Christ, to be honoured and 
confided in according to this name, affords him the highest de- 
light. The Lord taketh* pleasure in them that fear him, and 
that hope in his mercy according to it, Psal. cxlvii. 11 ; and 
xxxiii. 18 — 21. It is the object of love, and the cause of joy. 
“ Let them that love thy name be joyful in thee,” Psalm v. 11. 
It is a plea for pardon, and for every blessing. “ Help us, O 
God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name ; and deliver 
us, and purge away our sins, for thy game’s sake,” Psal. lxxix. 9. 
It is thus referred to as containing all the promises in epitome. 
It is identified with what is galled the glory of God, or the mani- 
festation of the Divine excellency. When Moses said, “ I beseech 
thee show me thy glory,” God said to him, “ I will proclaim the 
name of the Lord before thee*'’ “ O Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth ! who hast set thy glory above the heavens,” 
Psal. viii. 1. The temple is called the house of his glory, and the 
dwelling-place of his name, Isa. lx. 7 ; Psal. lxxiv. 7. There the 
proclamation made to Moses was explained when the worshippers, 
standing by the altar of sacrifice, thought of the typical reference 
of the varied rites and services of the sanctuary. Every thing 
there spoke of the coming Messiah. t ,We have now the light of 
the glory of God brightly displayed in the face of Jesus Christ. 

Consider for a little, then, the varied but harmonious views given 
of the name, or the glory, of God as now revealed in the work of 
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*Christ. Do you feel your weakness, your utter helplessness, and 
your entire destitution ? remember that he said to Moses, and that 
he says to you, “ I am the Lord.” He is the self-existent Jehovah 
— the source of being — the all-sufficient, one, arffl He who gives be- 
ing to all that he lias promised. He is able to do, not only what 
you can ask or think, but above that : above all that ; nay, abun- 
dantly above all that ; nay, exceeding abundantly above all that, 
Ephes. iii. 20. And he says farther, “ I am the Lord God The 

* latter appellation refers to the special relation in which he stands to 
his people, so that what, as the Almighty, he is able to do, he is 
willing and ready to do in their behalf. To them, then, htagreat- 
ness is a ground of confidence, and a cause of joy and of praise. His 
is not the grandeur of mere power, it is the grandeur of goodness. 
Though he be the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, his 
greatness appears in pityfng the fallen, compassionating the miser- 
able, and relieving the destitute. If conscience charge you with 
great guilt — and who is there whose conscience, if allowed to speak, 
will not charge him with this ? — tfie voice of God says, “ I am mer- 
ciful.” His mercy is divinely great, and meets the very chief of 
sinners. “ To the Lord our God belong mercies,” Daniel *ix. 9. Not 
merely mercy, but mercies, — to intimate that his mercy reaches down 
to the most guilty and miserable. Mercies belong to him — the prin- 
ciple from which they flow is in his nature. His is the prerogative 
of mercy, and he delights to exercise it; Micefh vii. 18. If you say 
— “ I have nothing to give to God, there is nothing about me that 
can recommend me to his mercy, and how, then, can I expect 
mercy ?” He says, in reply, “ I am gracious.” He invites all 
to come to him “ without money and without price.” He de- 
lights to pour forth the exhaustless treasures of his grace in a 
manner the most free and unrestricted. He gives for his own 
“ name’s sake,” that he may show forth “ the exceeding riches 
of his grace in his kindness towards us through Christ Jesus.” No 
holy qualifications are required to warrant the sinner to come to 
the Saviour in the confidence of finding mercy. The invitations of 
the gospel describe men by their guilt and their necessities, and not 
as possessed of any holy feelings, affections, or desires. If you say — 
‘ i But I have continued long in sin, and in a state of careless indif- 
ference to the things of God;” He says, “ I am long-suffering.” 
He waits to be gracious. No other being could bear with our provo- 
cations as he does. When we think^of his frequent and repeated calls 
and invitations, mingled with solemn warnings and expostulations, 
we may well wonder that he does not cast us off. But he still cries, 
“ Return unto me, and I will not cause mine anger to fall upon you, 
for I am merciful, saith the Lord.” Even should you not be able<to 
come as a child of his family, come as a sinner. Look to the sacri- 
fice of Christ, and with your eye on it, say, “ God be merciful to me 
a sinner.” Come to him, then, as if you never had come to him be- 
fore, in the confidence th*t, coming to Jiim now, he will in nowise 
cast you out. If you still say— But I have sinned so often, and have 
so often returned to folly, after many fancied good resolutions, that I 
fear I may have exhausted the Divine goodness. # He says, “ I am 
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abundant in gooduess.” There is an exuberance of grace, of mercy, 
and of kindness in the heart of God. His goodness overflows. We 
read of the abundance of grace, of the riches, yea, of the exceeding 
riches of his grace. As if to put to flight for ever every such ob- 
jection he says, “ My ways of pardon and of goodness are not like 
your ways or forgiveness and of kindness. Measure me not by 
creatures, for I am ‘ the Holy,* the unrivalled, the peerless ‘ One 
of Israel ,* 99 Isa. lv. 7 — 9. He stands distinguished not merely by his 
lofty superiority as the Creator, but by the matchless greatness of 
his mercy. Well might the psalmist speak^V his “marvellous lov- 
ing-kindness,’* Ps. xvii. 7; and xxxi. 21. If you still say — But the 
promises of the everlasting covenant are full of blessings so transcen- 
dently rich and glorious, <that I cannot expect them to be fulfilled to me. 
God says in reply, “ I am abundant in truth” His truth, or fidelity, 
is pledged that not one good word of all that he hath said shall fail of be- 
ing accomplished to the full. We might have thought it enough if he 
had said that he is the God of truth, who keepeCh covenant ; but he 
says more than this when he says, “ I am abundant in truth/’ The 
fact is, that not only will he give, and do, all that the words of the 
promises ‘literally express, lie will do far more than this. He will 
give, and he will do, what no human words can express. If he 
speaks to us at all, he must do so in human language; but the lan 
guage of man cannot express the full extent of His gracious purposes. 
We accordingly read of the unsearchable riches of Christ. Think 
of being filled with all the fulness of God. “ It doth not now ap- 
pear what we shall be.” Indeed, what may we not expect after the 
gift of his own Son ! Well might the psalmist say, “ Oh ! how 
great is the goodness which thou hast laid up for them that fear 
thee ; which thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee before 
the sons of men!” The abundant truth of our God is pledged not 
only that none who believe in Christ shall ever, in any case, be dis- 
appointed ; but that they shall exult in the exuberant riches of his 
goodness. If you yet say, How can I expect to be regarded by him 
among so many, or after so many have been supplied already ? He 
says to you, “ I am keeping mercy for thousands,” yea, even for 
“ thousands of generations.” The company of the saved is greater 
than any creature Can number, and they have all washed their robes, 
and made them white in the lAood of the Lamb ; but over each of 
them singly and individually have the good Shepherd and the angels 
in heaven rejoiced, when they v^ere respectively brought to repent- 
ance. The case of each returning sinner is as much the subject of 
care as if there were no other individual in existence. And the 
fountain opened for sin and uncieanness still flows. The blood of 
atonement is of infinite value, and its efficacy is unceasingly the 
same; and the mercy bestowed through it “endureth for ever.” 
If you should further say, But there are special circumstances in 
my sins, if conscience should suggest this,* or the other special ag- 
gravation. He says, I §,m “ forgiving* iniquity, transgression, and 
sin in other words, all kinds and degrees of sin. Your objection 
is thus directly met. The blood of Christ the Son of God cleanseth 
from all sin. Ii^ Psalm xl. we find that the one atoning sacrifice of 
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Christ has effected all that was signified by the many and the various 
kinds of sacrifice that were offered under the Mosaic law. The burnt* 
offerings respected the general character of rn»n as* a dinner, while 
the others often referred to special offences. But the sacrifice of 
Christ is the antitype of all of them ; and of course his sacrifice not 
only meets guilt in general, but can wash away all the specialties of 
sin which ever can be found. There is no reason, then, why any 
individual should suppose that the special circumstances of his guilt 
cannot be met by the atonement of Christ. To the Lord our God 
belong not merely forgiveness, but “ forgivenesses/’ whiclj shows 
that the language of the God of mercy is # so framed as to intimate 
that his forgiving grace is accessible to th^ most guilty. “ Come,” 
says God, “ and let us reason together ; though your sins he as scar- 
let, they shall he white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall he as wool,” Isa. i. 18. If you should ask, But what 
does he mean wher\ he says he " will by no means clear the guilty?” 
Suffice it to say, that the meaning of this and the preceding clause 
is this — “forgiving, but not clearing, iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 
The reference is to what has now been fully exhibited imthe suffer- 
ings and death of Christ. There God appears not clearing sin, or 
passing it by without requiring an atonement for it, but, on the 
contrary, inflicting the desert of human guilt on the Son of his 
love. And this was done in order that, while his mercy triumphed 
in forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, the claims of his justice 
might he met and answered by a full satisfaction. He so loved the 
world, that he gave up the Son of his love to the death of the cross, 
in order that an honourable medium might be opened for the exer- 
cise of his abundant mercy ; and thus the way of salvation through 
Christ is as honourable to God as it is adapted to us. He appears 
at once just and merciful in perfection. We see his glory as the 
righteous Judge and the merciful Father. 

With regard to the concluding part ef this description of the 
divine name, I need only state that the reference is to afflictive visi- 
tations in the present life ; and such afflictive providences, if im- 
proved as they ought to be, will he found the means of leading the 
sufferers to the sprinkled* mercy-seat. And often has there been 
good reason for saying, u I will singjjf mercy and of judgment also.” 
Such afflictive providences may extend to a few generations ; but if 
the sufferers are led by them to the true propitiatory, they will be 
blessed with that mercy which extends to “ thousands of genera- 
tions and not only so, but with that grace which will follow those 
thousands of generations through a blissful eternity. This last part 
of the description, then, serves to exhibit the union of painful ma- 
nifestations of righteousness, with remarkable manifestations of 
mercy. And the whole is in good keeping with the declaration of 
God, that, in proclaiming his name, He would make “ all his good- 
ness” to pass before Moses; and, accordingly, Moses takes a plea 
from this part of the name ?f God for thef exercise of forgiveness to 
Israel, Num. xiv. 18, 19. The combination of justice and mercy is 
very common in scripture descriptions of the divine character: and 
thus are we always reminded of the remarkable union of ‘*jpercy 
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and truth/’ and of “righteousness and peace,” in the cross of 
Christ, Psal. lxxxv. 10; lxxxix. 14; and cxlv. 6 — 19. While the 
gospel seconds and confirms the accusations of an awakened and en- 
lightened conscience, it quiets its fears and its alarm by the propi- 
tiatory blood of the Redeemer. Here a resting-place is provided for 
the guilty conscience, because liere the claims of justice are recon- 
ciled with the triumphs of mercy. The temple was the place which 
the Lord chose to cause his name to dwell there ; and the mercy- 
seat there was called the throne of God’s nam^, or glory. Hence it 
is said,«“ Do not atyhor us for thy name’s sake, do not disgrace the 
throne of thy glory,” Jer, xiv. 21. But now the light of the glory 
of God as a just God >0 and a Saviour, shines in Christ the true 
propitiatory. Walk, then, in the light of the divine countenance as 
it there shines forth, and so will you rejoibe in the name of God all 
the day, Psal. lxxxix. 15, 16. Dwell on the cheering and sanctify- 
ing light of that holy love which beams from the heavenly mercy- 
seat ; and thus, feeble as your frame may be, and even should the 
darkness of death bedim the horizon of life, you will enjoy a calm 
sunshine in the soul. When the Spirit of God takes of the things 
of Christ, and shows them in their glory, the subject of his influence 
is led to look out of himself to the finished and accepted work of the 
one Mediator. He does not then think of getting something added 
to the work of Christ,' as if it were not of itself sufficient. Nor does 
he think of something being wrought in him to entitle him to its 
blessings. On the contrary, he is led to see that the blessings of 
Divine mercy are perfectly free for his immediate use, and in the 
confidence of this he rests his hope upon the work of Christ, takes 
the boon that comes through it, and so finds that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. And such is the holy nature of the love 
of God, and such the wondrous medium through which it flows, that 
while the heart is soothed and gladdened by its warmth and its ten- 
derness, it is at the same time overawed by its grandeur. And these 
different feelings of the mind reciprocally temper and chasten each 
other. 

May you continue to enjoy the teaching of the Holy Spirit, lead- 
ing you out of yourself to the work of Christ. You may well rest 
your all on a foundation so secure. Committing you to Him who 
can give more than we can ask or think, 


To Miss 


<- I remain, 

My dear Friend, yours sincerely, 

David Russbll. 


[N. B. — The Lady, to whom these Letters were addressed, died on the third 
day after this Letter was written. Her end was peace.] 
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POETRY. 

IRELAND. 

• 

Dear Erin! emerald gem on* Ocean’s breast, 

In Nature’s loveliest green for ever drest 1 
Oh ! how I love thy bold and rocky shore, 

Where the lhige billows of the Atlantic roar ; 

I love thy pebbled strands j thy green-topped hills ; 

Thy deep and wooded glens, and mountain rills ; 

Thy lakes like mirrors, o'er which motuit&ins bow 
To see their, form^ reflected deep below ; 

I love thy cultured plains, thy deserts wild ; — 

I love thee, Erin, as if thine own child. 

Yes ; — and the Cabins where thy peasants dwell, — 

A kind, contented race, I love them well ; 

The stranger loves them, for the inmates poor 
Welcome all strangers to their open door. 

And freely share with such, their scanty store. 

Would they had better dwellings, and well-filled 
With every comfort that the land could yjeld : 

Contented now, and yet so ill supplied ! 

How happy, then! What could they want beside? 

Britain ! they want what thou couldst freely give, — 

The bread of Heaven— that they may eat and live. 

Daughters of Britain ! if your hearts can glow 
With generous feeling, or can melt for, woe, 

Awake for Ireland ; plead for large supplies 
To meet her wants ! Relieve her miseries 1 
Arise and give with an unsparing hand 
The Bread of Life to feed a starving land. 

Dublin . W. H. C. 


REVIEW. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the * Hebrews . By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. Translated fromi, 
the German by James Hamilton, M. A., of the University of Dur- 
ham. With an Appendix comprising Two Dissertations by the, \ 
same Author . Translated # by J. E. Ryland, Esq. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh r Clark. 1842. 

In specifying what we consider to be the more prominent faults of 
Dr. Tholuck’s expository writings, we noticed “ the indefiniteness of 
the conclusions at which he arrives on some momentous subjects*” 
Of this dissatisfying inexactness we have a specimen in his discussion 
of the Canonical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. *4fter 
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deciding against its Pauline 1 origin, lie proceeds to inquire, “If 
Paul be not, who is the Author?” The claims of Barnabas, of 
Luke, of Silas, and of Clemens Romanus are noticed and rejected ; 
and in conclusion, our author concurs in the conjecture first thrown , 
out by Luther, that this Epistle was written by Apollos. For this 
hypothesis (it is hardly necessary to remark) there is not a tittle of 
historical evidence ; and the internal proof drawn from the Alexan- 
drian cast of the style and reasoning, would no more warrant us in , 
fixing on one particular individual, than the Platonic imagery and 
diction of an English treatise of the seventeenth century would en- 
title us t.o ascrihb it to Cudworth, rather than to John Smith or 
Henry More. Yet, in the chapter devoted to the consideration of 
the Canonical Authority of this Epistle, Tholuck proceeds apparent- 
ly on the tacit assumption, that it was written by a companion of the 
Apostles, who had received a measure of Divine Inspiration, inferior, 
indeed, to that which they enjoyed, but sufficient to obtain for his 
compositions a place within the canon. He appeals, indeed, in the 
outset, to the decision of the early churches, as to the constitution of 
the New w Testament canon ; and in the felicitous accuracy of that 
decision, he recognises the superintending hand of God. Yet, this 
accuracy was not attained, he thinks, by the observance of “ any 
rule distinctly recognised in their consciousness, ’’ hut through “a sure 
historico-religious tact of which they were unconscious.” We can 
easily conceive, that a devout hut comparatively unsystematic mind 
like Tholuck ’s, may repose with sufficient security upon this vague 
assumption. But we should tremble for the reception of the sacred 
canon, with cooler and closer thinkers, if it came with no better cre- 
dentials of its authority than these. By what definite criterion is 
this “sure historico-religious tact’* to be judged of, in the absence of 
all direct historical evidence ? If we appeal to the internal charac- 
ter of the theology which any of the early Christian hooks exhibit, 
we are met by more thaw one confounding difficulty. If, as in the 
case before us, many new and original views are presented, substan- 
tially agreeable, indeed, to the fn variable doctrine of the undoubted 
scriptures, hut certainly bringing, if divinely authorized, a positive 
accession to our previous stock of religiotis knowledge, who shall de- 
cide whether these additional statements and illustrations come 
with the force of inspiration, ^>r spring from the mere luxuriance of 
human reasoning or human fancy? If, as in the instance of the 
vtfell-khown Epistle of Clemens Romanus, the doctrine is purely ortho- 
dox, the spirit evangelical, and the whole piece cast in the mould of 
primitive antiquity, what was it that prevented its reception into the 
t canon? A want of historical evidence as to the inspiration of its 
author? Then, where is the historical evidence of the inspiration 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, if you demur to the 
proof that he was no other than the Apostle Paul ? To say that 
the bare fact of its admission into the canon argues that this his- 
torical evidence was possessed by the early churches, whatever 
may have been their opinion as to its authorship, is to talk at 
fandom. For, so far as our present means of information reach, 
|t is notorious that the great majority of the primitive churches 
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* received the Epistle as the production of Paul, wliile those who de* 
nied or doubted its Pauline origin denied or doubted -its canonical 
authority. This being so, which is the more reasonable, — to hold 
that it was classed with the unquestioned Scriptures because believed 
to have been written by Paul, or to say that it received this honour 
in consequence of # “ a sure historico-religious tact,” coming nobody 
knows whence, operating nobody knOws how, and of which the very 
possessors “ were unconscious ? ” 

Thus any one desirous of obtaining conclusive evidence as to the 
inspired authority of ihe Epistle to the Hebrews, — a point of which 
Hr. Tholuck himself acknowledges the great importance, -±-would 
iirnl our authors discussion doubly unsatisfactory. So far as it ter- 
minates in the imagined authorship of ApoSos, it affords as unstable 
a footing for belief as was # ever offered by mere groundless conjecture ; 
and when it points to the historico-religious tact of the early Chris- 
tians, it assumes an unproved and insuflicient cause, while it rejects 
one that is borne Out by all the Remaining evidence of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. The Hindoo hypothesis that represents the earth as 
resting on the back of a vast elephant, which rests upon the shell 
of a huge tortoise, which rests upon — nothing, is really a fair illus- 
tration of the manner in which the good Halle Professor has here 
constructed his fabric of dependent proofs. 

In his chapter on the Canonicalness and Authority of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, our author enters into a curious discussion concern- 
ing the degrees of inspiration possessed by those who were truly in** 
spired. In much of what he has advanced upon this subject we 
cordially concur ; particularly in his sound and beautiful remarks 
upon the perfect illumination of the mind of the man Christ Jesus. 
Hut when lie comes to speak of the different measures of inspiration 
enjoyed by the apostles and their followers, we think he has obscured 
and perplexed his argument by the omission of one obvious and most 
important truth. Grant that an apostle possessed a larger insight into 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven than a prophet or an evange- 
list in the primitive churches. Whatever the amount of superna- 
tural information conferred upon the latter, it was infallible so far as 
it extended ; and therefore ^deserved to be entertained with as hearty 
and implicit a credence as any communication cdming directly from 
Peter, Paul, or John. This intereifce flows immediately from the 
postulate of its supernatural character ; unless we suppose that a 
mixture of truth and error may proceed from the Divine Spirit, or 
that they who received His divine communications were unable to 
distinguish them from the operations of their own natural faculties. 
Either of these suppositions is, in a high degree, impious and absurd. 
We cannot, therefore, conceive on what ground Dr. Tholuck imagined 
that the followers of the Apofctles, when speaking by the immediate im- 
pulse of the Spirit, were less entitled to the reverential belief of the 
faithful than their teaches were. That the Apostles possessed the 
highest administrative authority in the churches is true; but this is not 
at all inconsistent with the absolute infallibility of inferior officers so far 
as they were inspired . On the contrary, as the Spirit of all Truth could 
never contradict himself, we cannot but believe that all His instructions 
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to these lower functionaries, so far from invalidating the doctrine, or cir- 
cumscribing the just authority of the Apostles, would confirm and ratify 
these in ev§ry partipular. If, therefore, we believed with Dr. Tho- 
luck, ^hat the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by an inspired 
companion of the Apostles, though not himself endowed with the 
official apostolic authority, we should not hesitate* for a moment, to 
claim for it all the homage thdt is due to the gospels of John and 
Matthew, and the epistles of Paul and James. It is “the same 
Spirit ” that speaks through the organs of all these his accredited 
heralds; and whether the instructions He kas given to different 
messengers be more or less copious, the simple fact that these in- 
structions come from Him stamps them all with equal, that is, with 
supreme authority. • 

In the seventh chapter of his Introduction, our author enumerates 
and briefly characterizes the principal expositors of this epistle. These 
“comments upon commentators/’ when drawn up with ability and 
fairness, are highly interesting ai)d valuable. They often introduce 
to the notice of biblical students works of sterling excellence with 
which they had previously been altogether unacquainted. They also 
serve to correct the narrow, exclusive preference with which we are 
apt to regard a few favourite authors, of whose merits and defects we 
may never have seen an impartial estimate. And if our judgment 
is occasionally perplexed by the various criticisms which are passed 
upon the same work by different reviewers, this very diversity of 
opinion often supplies us with new and important aspects of the same 
subject, and prevents us from indolently surrendering our minds to 
the direction of one or two very fallible guides. Dr. Tholuck’s cri- 
tical notices of his predecessors in the work of exposition are always 
admirable; — learned without being pedantic, — impartial, yet tho- 
roughly discriminating, — full of life and point, and yet, for the most 
part, eminently sound and judicious. We are far indeed from pledg- 
ing ourselves to an exact concurrence in ali his verdicts, favourable 
and unfavourable. Those of his theological sentiments which we 
have already condemned as erroneous, cannot fail to affect his es- 
timate of the exegetical works of other men, and to make him 
somewhat too tolerant towards one school of commentators, and per- 
haps a little too severe upon another. Yet we have always been 
struck with admiration at the triumph which his candour generally 
achieves over temptations of this kind. Set before him a good com- 
mentator of the old Lutheran os the old Calvinistic breed,— -learned, 
logical, devout, and full of matter, — and August Tholuck, whose 
eccentricities and mysticism should seem to place him at the very 
antipodes of this man of iron orthodoxy, embraces him as a brother, 
Sounds his praises throughout all Germany, and, peradventure, re- 
publishes his work with strong commendations prefixed. On the 
other hand, while he always does full justice to the scholarship and 
talent of such men as Boehme and De Wette, he unsparingly exposes 
what he deems to be their faults ; and ivhen he gets among a crowd 
of shallow pretenders, who have been idolized in the acclamations of 
the ignorant, he lays about him with all the vigour of an Iconoclast, 
and demolishes a score of reputations at a blow. In how noble a 
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• spirit does lie testify, in the work bpfore us, to tire merits not only 
of Calvin and Beza, but of Doddridge, Carpzov, and Christian Fred- 
eric Schmidt I With what just and forcible severity does he descant 
upon the errors and deficiencies of the much •lauded fcomment of 
• Heinrichs upon the Epistle to the Hebrews! As specimens* of his 
critical praise and censure, we subjoin the following paragraphs 

“ These heads of the church were joined at the beginning, and about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, by those ornaments of the Dutch Academies, Leyden 
and Franerker, and of that noble nursery of genuine theology in France, Saumur, 
— which, alas! fell too soiy before the storms of persecution, — Drusius, Louis de 
Dieu, Dan. Heinsius, Cameron, and the two Capells. Heinsius, in his Exercita - 
tiones Sacra, 1639, is’generally at least, original, if not Correct; comp* for ex- 
ample Heb. iv. 12; vii. 8; ii. 16; iii. 1; Drusiufr, in his Animadv., draws his 
illustrations particularly from the Old Testament and the Rabbins; De Dieu, in 
his Critica Sacra , gives valuable critical remarks with reference to the Oriental 
translations ; of the Cappells, the elder J.JCappell (a younger and also celebrated 
J. Cappell, was the son of Louis Cappell), Professor in Sedan, published copious 
and well-considered Obss. in Ep. ad Heb. 1624; bis brother, the renowned Louis 
Cappell, added Spicilegium nott. in N. T., to the remarks of Cameron, and pub- 
lished this with the Observationes of hts brother on the New Testament, Am- 
sterdam, 1657. But the most deserving of distinction is John Cameron, by birth 
a Scotchman (died A. D. 1625 in France), whose Annott. in N. T. were first 
published by his friend Louis Cappell in 1628; the later editions *are of 1633, 
1677. Of him Richard Simon, a Roman Catholic, gives this testimony: * II est 
vrai qu’il traite quelqucs fois en tbeologien les matures de controverse; mais cela 1 
n’empeche pas qu’il n’ait eclairci doctement le sens litteral et grammatical d’un 
grand nombre de passages,’ &c. Cameron unites dogmatical profundity to a solid 
knowledge of language (in his 25th year he spoke Greek and Latin with equfil 
fluency), and a certain acumen which makes him in several passages depart from 
views hitherto adopted, and correct errors which had received the sanction of 
prescription. See on Heb. ii. 16. His work may serve as a beautiful specimen 
of the spirit which animated the Academy of Saumur. Ail these, with the ex- 
ception of Heinsius and De Dieu, have been adopted into the Critici Sacri 
( Introd. cb. vii. pp. 114, 115.) 

The following, on the other hand, is Dr. Tholuck's estimate of 
Ernesti’s far-famed work on the Epistle to the Hebrews: — 

“We come now to the performances of the Ernestian school. Emesti’s Zec- 
tiones Academics in ep. ad Hebr . were published by Dindorf in 1795, with re- 
marks. How extremely feeble were the academical lectures of the man who is 
regarded as the restorer of grammatico-historical interpretation, in the very point 
of grammatico-historical interpretation itself, could never have been believed, 
were not the proof presented by the work before us. That it may not he sup- 
posed we err through any prejudice againjtf this celebrated scholar, let us hear 
Eichhorn’s opinion (in Allg. Bibl. vii. s. 125) : ‘ Although we have read a great 
portion of Ernesti's verbal explanation, yet we have not been struck by a single 
remark which merits distinction.’ But 4he additions of Dindorf are of great 
value.” 

These criticisms, we think, are very just. The merits of Cameron 
as a Biblical expositor, are comparatively little known in this coun- 
try, though Dr. JVPCrie ancl Dr. Pye Smith have both extolled him 
highly. It is much to be wished that his “ Myrothecium Evangeli- 
cum” were republished in a convenient form; as it is rarely to be 
met with in the old editions, while the Critici Sacri are, from the 
price of the work, not ofteS accessible to* the student. The chief 
particulars of Camerons life are detailed in an interesting m&nner 
by Dr* Irving, in his biography of this distinguished man, inserted 
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in the last editioh of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It is reprinted 
in his 4 Lives of Scottish Writers,’ (2 vols. 8vo., Adam & Charles 
Black, Edinburgh, 1839,) a very useful and interesting work, which 
we strongly* recommend to our readers. 

Ouf author’s unfavourable opinion of Ernesti’s work will probably 
astonish those who have been accustomed to consider that distin- 
guished man as 4i facile princeps” among the scholars of his day. 
For our own part, we entirely agree with Tholuek as to the book in 
question; and, moreover, consider that Ernesti’s general merits as a 
critic, though very considerable, have been sot a little overrated. 
His learning was, indeed, singularly various and extensive, but not 
to be compared in regard to depth and precision with that of the 
great men who stand at the head or near the head of thoir own depart- 
ments, As a classical scholar he will never rank with such men as Sca- 
liger, Bentley, Hemsterhuis, f Ruhnken, and Person. As a Hebraist, 
he is not to be named witli the giants of the school of Buxtorf iu ear- 
lier times, or of that of Schultens in later days. 9 His native talents 
seem to have been good, but not "extraordinary; and they were cer- 
tainly very inferior to those of most of the great scholars whom we 
have just 'named. But he will always deserve the praise of having 
honestly devoted a sound understanding, and a large measure of erudi- 
tion to the advancement of sacred philology. 

Dr. Tholuek ’s own commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
must be considered, on* the whole, as a valuable contribution to our 
stores of exegetical learning ; but we think that its value consists 
rather in supplying copious materials for a satisfactory exposition of 
that hook than as constituting such an exposition itself. It every- 
where abounds in accurate philological research, and often presents 
us with acute and judicious remarks on difficult passages. But it 
seldom gives us a clear, methodical, and definitive resolution of the 
more complicated questions which it discusses. After reading two 
or three pages with attention, we have more than once had some 
difficulty in collecting what the author’s whole opinion is, or on what 
grounds it rests. A work of this character is useful principally to 
the more advanced among the critical readers of the Bible, who 
will be able to avail themselves of its better portions without being 
bewildered amidst ‘the profusion of its multifarious erudition and 
exuberant ingenuity. Of the manner in which the author frequently 
states a difficulty without solving it, the following may be taken 
as an example : — 

M Ch. ii. v. 2, * Tradition affirmed that the law was given by the ministration 
of angels. The first traces of this opinion are in Psal. lxviii. 18, and in the 
Septuagint, Deut. xxxiii. 2; in the New Testament, Gal. iii. 19, Acts vii. 53; 
ill Josephus, Antiq. 15. 5, 3; Targum of the Song of Solomon, ii. 3. This 
mode of representation our author employs in o^der to illustrate the higher dig- 
nity of the New Testament; but the more he points this proofs by carrying it 
back exclusively to the angels, the more does he embarrass the older interpreters, 
who urged the mouth and finger of God in the giving of the law. A similar cli- 
macteric contrast between the Old and New Covenants may be seen at ch^xii. 
v. 25. Hence many have allrfVved themselves to be misled so far as to under- 
stand, by ayytkoi, prophets, ” 

Here Tholuek leaves the matter; and the reader, we think, might 
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’ not 'unreasonably exclaim with Demipho in the old play, “ Fecistis 
probe ; incertior sum multo quarn dudum.” Why not grapple with 
the supposed difficulty at once ? Why suppress the nbvp>us explan- 
ation, that, in the argument which the writer has been pursuing 
from the very beginning gf the Epistle, the whole question is made 
to turn upon the comparative dignity of the messengers of God under 
the two dispensations, without any feference to the manifested pre- 
sence of the Almighty Father himself in either? If Jehovah gave 
tokens of His immediate presence at Sinai, He did the same in a less 
terrible, a more gracious manner, at the baptism of His Son, at the 
transfiguration, and on the occasion recorded in the twelfth chapter 
of the Gospel of John. In this respect, then, the two dispensations 
might he considered on a par; just as at tlito commencement of the 
patriarchal economy itself, the audible voice of the present Deity 
spoke, in the ears of our guilty progenitors, that promise which con- 
tained within it the germ of the everlasting gospel. But this is not 
at all the point of Comparison in vjliich the writer is considering the 
Mosaic and Christian dispensations. He is arguing the single question 
of the relative dignity of the accredited messengers of God under both 
economies ; and for this purpose it was absolutely necessary* he should 
prove that Christ was superior not only to the priests and prophets of 
the law, but to angels themselves. For the Jews, and the Hebrew Chris- 
tians to whom he was writing, universally and justly believed that the 
spirits of heaven were the attending ministers' of the Eternal when 
Sinai smoked and trembled at His presence. They might therefore 
have said, “ the giving of the law was hallowed and dignified by the 
ministry of the immortal angels; while the gospel was introduced only 
by the despised and persecuted man of Nazareth.” Instead of anti- 
cipating this objection by reminding them of the peaceful appear- 
ance of the seraphim at the birth of Christ, the writer of this epistle 
takes much higher ground, and boldly affirms that these ministering 
spirits were themselves immeasurably inferior to the incarnate Sou 
of God, the Brightness of the Father’s glory, the Express Image of 
his being, the Upholder of the universe by the word of his power,— 
who, when He had by himself expiated our sins, sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty .on high; being made so 7nuch better tha?i 
the angels , as he hath by inheritance obtained a fnore excellent name 
than they . Thus the reasoning in tile text referred to is as strictly 
logical and conclusive as if it had been exhibited in a series of regular 
syllogisms $ and the objected difficulty, as in unnumbered instances 
besides, owes all its seeming force to a total misconception of the 
gist of the argument. • 

In discnssing the important passage, chap. vi. ver. 4 — 6, Dr. 
Tholuck candidly admits that the Calvinists are right in deducing 
the tenet of the final perseverance of the saints from 1 John ii. 19. 
But we do not well understand his meaning when he tries to recon- 
cile this to the current doctrine of the Lutheran church, by saying 
that a man may be led through the whole ^compass of Christian ex- 
periences objectively ; but if he abides not in them, he could not have 
been subjectively true to those experiences even when he had them. 
We have not the original German before us; and if we had, we might 
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probably fare no better; the metaphysical terminology of our Teu- 
tonic brethren being, for the most part, very opaque to British eyes 
and spectacles. , But according to any recognised use of the terms 
objective and subjective with which we are acquainted, it seems very 
. inaccurate to contrast them in this manner. All inward experience 
or consciousness is, properly speaking, subjective ; and if our author 
merely means that certain illuminating and convincing influences 
may be exerted upon the mind without producing their due effect 
in its sanctification, it seems a great abuse of language to say that 
such a mind has been led through the whola compass of Christian 
experiences objectively considered. It would be more correct to af-, 
firm that it was altogether a stranger to Christian experiences pro- 
perly so called. « 

We must here conclude our notice of this interesting work. We 
have not spared our animadversions upon what we honestly consider 
its defects and errors ; but it is no more than justice to say that it is 
rich, throughout, in refined criticism, acute reasoning, ingenious 
illustration, and devout sentiment.' 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Elements of Language and General Grammar . By George Payne, LL. D. 

London : John Gladding. 1843. 

We cordially thank Dr. Payne for this excellent little volume. It supplies a 
want which has very long been felt, and in a manner which will, by the most 
competent judges, be deemed highly satisfactory. It exhibits in a concise, clear, 
and most interesting manner, for the benefit of a large and important class of 
readers, the substance of several able and learned treatises, inaccessible for their 
price, and unsuitable from their nature for popular use. “ The author has sought 
to benefit that large and rapidly augmenting class, especially of young people, 
who, to a competent acquaintance with the principles of their own language, seek 
to add the knowledge of those ^reat general principles on which all particular 
grammars are founded. The reader must therefore especially observe, that the 
present work, not being a compendium of English Grammar, does not seek to 
supplant any of those excellent treatises on that subject which have deservedly 
won so much favour with the public. It presumes the mastery of such a book 
as * Murray’s Grammar,’ especially its syntactical ‘part, and it aims to carry the 
reader forward into regions of philosophical inquiry, upon which, it was not the 
province of that excellent writer, or dtiy of his coadjutors to enter — The work, 
it is hoped, will possess additional interest to many, whose opportunities of read- 
ing are not extensive, from the account it gives of the opinions held by many 
eminent writers on some of the most difficult subjects upon which it treats. At 
a trifling expense, and with a small expenditure of time and labour, the reader 
why put himself in possession of the sentiments of numerous authors, while the 
writer shows, amid such varied and conflicting opinions, which of them are most 
worthy of general reception. 


J Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By Geprge Payne, LL.D. Second 
Edition, enlarged. London : John Gladding. 

This work is now too well known and appreciated to require any commendation 
from us. For valuable information, correct sentiment, clear and conclusive rea- 
soning on the important subjects of which it treats, we know not any work equal 
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to it. The author is intimately acquainted with the writings of the most cele- 
brated authors on mental and moral science. He is not a mere narrator of their 
opinions; but manifests a judgment eminently sound and discriminating. He is 
a peculiarly suitable guide to the youthful student entering upon the field of 
metaphysical inquiry. His candour and calmness, together with the perspicuity 
of his style, and the interest which he infuses into his subject, removing the . 
barrier which but too frequently has prevented the study of mental science to the 
degree which its grCfct importance in relatjpn to human happiness demands. The 
author has seen reason, in this edition, to modify some of the doctrines taught in 
the former, particularly on the nature of the emotions — the distinction between 
desire and volition — the liberty of the will, &c. ; but the most important altera- 
tions and modifications yrill be found in the department of moral science. In 
addition to these, so much new matter has been introduced into thi| depart- 
ment, that it may be regarded as constituting substantially a new work. It has 
our most cordial commendation. 


Barnabas : A Manual for * those that are Cast Down.* By Thomas Mann. 

London : Thomas Ward & Co. # 

The title of this little volume is after a prevailing fashion of the day, and to 
that fashion we have, in the present case, no objection, as the title js significant, 
and of obvious meaning. The work is intended for the afflicted and their friends. 
It endeavours to suggest thoughts for mourners of every class, — and to do so 
with regard to truth, variety, brevity, and 4< plainness of speech.” This it ac- 
complishes with much skill and effect. There is an air of originality and even 
quaintness about its mode of exhibiting seasonable .and consoling truth, which 
tends to arrest attention and engage the heart of the . We have per- 

used it in circumstances in which we could fully appreciate its suitableness, and 
can truly say that we found it “ a son of consolation.” There is nothing to call 
for too intense an application of thought; nothing to weary or to alarm. There 
is fidelity mingled with affection,— brevity of statement with perspicuity, — and 
soundness of sentiment, and a discriminating sympathy which must be the re- 
sult of experience. The author has our best thanks for his excellent little vol- 
ume, which we earnestly recommend to the afflicted. 


Popular History of Reptiles: or an Introduction to the Study of the c T ass 
Reptilia on Scientific Principles. London: Tract Society. 

This is a beautiful and valuable addition to the publications of the Tract So- 
ciety. Together with correct scientific information, an<f ample and most beau- 
tiful illustration, it contains a large infusibn of the truth which the Society was 
formed to propagate, and which it continues to do with remarkable success. 
We have had our scruples about the propriety of a Society formed for purposes 
strictly religious having so much to do with works of a mainly secular character, 
and we have them still. Yet we confess that the more we examine these works, 
and look at the character of the times, we are the more disposed to approve^of 
the course which the directors are pursuing. We are persuaded that in this way 
truth finds entrance into many minds from which it must otherwise be for ever 
debarred, and even the secular knowledge conveyed to the youthful mind is a 
blessing of no mean character 'considered in a Christian light, and in many in- 
stances, when sanctified, becomes the source of inestimable benefit to the church 
of Christ. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Resolutions adopted by the Church assembling in Albany Street Chapel, 

Edinburgh, on Thursday Evening, the '2'2d day of December , 1842, with refer- 
ence to the Resignation of Mr. Fraser, their Pastor . 

Agreed, — 

I. That as a Church, we have much cause to bless God for the peace and har- 
mony which we have enjoyed since Mr. Fraser has had the pastoral care of us ; 
and for the success which has attended his public ministrations among us in the 
Gospel, in the conversion of souls, and in the edification and comfort of the 
Brethren. 

II. That while Mr. Frasep, as the result of mature deliberation for many 
months, has seen it to he his duty to tender to us the resignation of his pastoral 
office, it is gratifying to know from himself, that this step has not been taken in 
consequence of any misunderstanding between bine and the brethren, or from any 
want of attention on the part of tjie Church to his comfort; but for other rea- 
sons ; and though these do not appear, to many of the brethren, so satisfactory 
as they do to him, yet vve must express our conviction that he is acting most 
conscientiously in the matter, and that 1 he is satisfied that he is following the 
path of duty. 

III. That we deem it incumbent upon us, as a Church, to follow him with our 
best wishes, 'and to pray that the Lord, in his good providence, may conduct him 
to an extensive field of labour, and there make him an eminent blessing to very 
many souls ; and that he and his family may possess in this world every necessary 
comfort, and enjoy in the future state eternal happiness. 

IV. That while we deeply deplore being again left as sheep without a shepherd, 
yet we desire to bow with humble submission to the sovereign will of God, and 
commit ourselves, and all our concerns as a Church, into the hands of Jesus 
Christ, our Great Head and Redeemer, and to wait on him in believing prayer, 
that he may establish, strengthen, and settle us, and bless the means we may 
devise and adopt, in accordance with his will, for obtaining another Pastor to 
take the oversight of us in the Lord, and to build us up in faith, love, and 
holiness. 

Two brethren were at the same time appointed to wait on Mr. Fraser with 
the above Resolutions, who reported to the Church, specially convened on the 
evening of the 11th January, 1843, that in terms of their appointment they had 
waited on the Pastor, and delivered to him the Resolutions agreed to at the 
Meeting of 22d December; and that, having perused them, he expressed himself 
quite satisfied with the matter and spirit of the Resolutions, (so far as they con- 
cerned himself,) and his conviction that they fully embraced all that was neces- 
sary in the circumstances of the Church. t 

This Report, before being read to the Church, was shown to Mr. Fraser, and 
fully approved of by him. A . 

Robert Kinniburgh, Chairman. 


t OBITUARY. 

On the evening of Saturday, December the 10th, Mr. James Dewar, the be- 
ltfved pastor of the Congregational church in Nairn, finished his course. For 
more than 37 years, by the grace bestowed upon him, he was enabled to labour 
faithfully and successfully in that important station. Nor were his abundant 
labours in the gospel confined to that field. For a good many years he 6pent 
several weeks journeying and preaching the glotious gospel of the grace of 
God, in some of the most Restitute parts of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. 

His last days were among his best. A series of what are called revival 
meetings were recently held in Nairn, by the different denominations. In these 
our dear departed friend took a very deep interest. His own soul was much re- 
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viverl anil enlarged, am? there is reason t<5 believe that fruit has been gathered 
unto life eternal. The period of his affliction was short. The week before 
his decease he had been over at Avoch assisting his brother in religious meet, 
ings. While there he felt unwell, and after he returned btfme bis trouble in- 
creased. On the Lord’s day, he proposed to meet as usual with the «church ; 
but was persuaded to keep the house. Ilis affliction did not assume an alarm- 
ing appearance until near the end of the week. His end was peace ; and he 
seemed to have anticipated its approach before lie was seized with the fatal 
disease. 

We believe there never was a death in Nairn more universally lamented by 
all denominations. lie had long been the willing servant of all classes, for 
Jesus’ sake ; and us such, Jie was justly and generally esteemed. His funeral took 
place on Tuesday the 13th. It was attended by all the Congregational ^ministers 
in the north, and by a very large assembly collected from various quarters, who 
came to pay their last sincere respect to departed worth ; and to mingle their 
sympathies and prayers with the bereaved familjf and church. May the great 
Shepherd of the sheep sanctify the solemn visitation to all concerned ; provide 
for the bereaved church a pastor according to his own heart, — bind up the broken 
hearts of surviving friends, — and be the Hustoand of the mourning widow, and 
the Father of her now fatherless children 1 And may all hear the warning voice, 
— “ Be ye ready also.* • 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. ' 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

INDIA. 

MISSION AT MIRZAPORE. 

The operations of the Society at Mirznpore were commenced in May 1838, by 
the Rev. It. C. Mather, who has continued his labours there to the present time. 

Mirznpore is a newly-erected city: it was built under the direction of an 
European magistrate, and, from the wideness and regularity of the streets, affords 
great facilities for preaching in the open air. It is distant from Benares about 
thirty miles, and is considered the most important commercial mart in north- 
western India. The city is divided into six districts, and contains a population 
of more than sixty thousand inhabitants, who ate principally engaged in trade 
and commerce. On this account it holds, in the estimation of the Hindoos, the 
same exalted position in regard to trade, as Benares maintains with reference to 
religion. From the generally crowded state of its bazaars, the respectable ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants, aiyl the superior character of the houses, it strongly 
resembles the best part of Benares ; but the great trade* that is carried on gives 
it a still more busy and animated appearance. 

On commencing his labours at this station, Mr. Mather found the people 
remarkably disposed to listen to the Word of Life, while they exhibited no 
ordinary candour in judging of the conflicting claims of their own religion and 
those of Christianity. Our brother has tfevoted from the first a large portion of 
his time to preaching in the public bazaars. He had not been long at the statipn 
when he succeeded in establishing a regular Hindoostanee service. Those who 
placed themselves under his ministry made rapid attainment in scriptural know- 
ledge. The first convert was baptized by him in February, 1839 ; others ware 
added from time to time.; ami about two years ago the native believers were 
formed into a church. 

Among other means of usefulness which have been successively brought into 
operation, the most prominent and useful are the orphan schools, the lithographic 
printing establishment, and the* theological clas| for the instruction of native 
young men with a view to the Christian ministry. Each of these branches of 
labour is replete with encouragement and promise. From the orphan schools* 
several of the more advanced pupils have been received into church-feilow- 
slup others are evidently under the influence of divine grace $ and all are 
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advancing in general and religious knowledge. The preSs has issued great num- 
bers of Christian books for general circulation amongst the Hindoo and Mussul- 
man population ; while affording beneficial employment to several of the orphan 
boys. None 6f the native students have actually entered on the Missionary 
work, b&t from the progress they have made, there is good reason to hope that 
some of them, after due preparation, will become able and devoted labourers 
in the Gospel. Two native evangelists, distinguished for piety, talent, and 
ardour, have joined the Mission from Benares, and the services they render, 
especially as itinerant preachers among the surrounding population, are found 
extremely valuable. 

A suitable place of worship, which had long been greatly needed, was lately 
erected at Mirsapore. “ The opening for the Englich service," observes Mr. 
Mather,* “ took place pn Sunday the 21st of August, and the opening for the 
native service on Sunday, September 11. On occasion of the former, a col- 
lection was made to defray the expenses of the fittings, and a sum amounting to 
330 rupees (£33) was received. For the native service, our native brother, 
Mirza John, composed three original hymns, (^n this occasion, our brother, 
Narapot, of Benares, was present, and we were all mutually delighted with our 
common fellowship in the Gospel, 0 and the signal mercies connected with the 
event." 


CHINA. 

4 

ADDRESS OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THAT INSTITUTION, AND THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

China, with a population estimated at a third portion of the human race, has for 
ages been shut against the progress of knowledge and the blessings of the 
Gospel. From generation to generation, the boast of her despotic rulers has 
been, that the laws and customs of China alter not; and, to preserve in- 
violate an assumption equally irrational and impious, nations the most enlight- 
ened by science and distinguished by religion have been denounced as barba- 
rians, with whom no intercourse might be held but on penalty of death. Under 
the terror of this cruel prohibition, the unknown millions of China have con- 
tinued from time immemorial ignorant of the only true God — worshippers of idols 
— victims of debasing superstitions — and slaves to- vice. 

Over these countless multitudes of immortal fellow-creatures, excluded from 
the light of life and the hope of salvation, the church of Christ has long 
mourned ; and prayer to God has been made without ceasing, that He would 
open in China a wide and effectual door for the entrance of the truth and the tri- 
umphs of ills Son. By a course of events which ne human sagacity could foresee, 
and which Omnipotence only could overrule for good, God lias proved himself 
the hearer of prayer ! The horrors o£war and the desolations of the sword have 
ceased, and peace has been established upon honourable terms, and (as we trust) 
a firm basis, between China and Great Britain. The extension of intercourse 
secured by the treaty to the principal pprts of China, though primarily intended 
for the interests of commerce, cannot but prove favourable , and highly favourable, 
to* the efforts of Christian benevolence; while the cession to our Government 
of an Island on the borders of the empire, must afford, to the servants of Christ, 
great facility, no less than security, in their various efforts for making known his 
salvation to the perishing millions. 

The friends of truth associated with the Louden Missionary Society have long 
regarded China with peculiar interest and deep solicitude ; and for a period of 
nearly forty years, the successive Directors of that Institution have steadily prose- 
cuted preparatory measures for her intellectual and 0 moral improvement, assured 
that He who hath given to his<Son the heathen for Ills inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession, would never exclude the largest empire, 
and the strongest hold of idolatry, from the triumphs of his mercy. 

These self-denying and arduous efforts have been undertaken by holy men of 
Oo dja ny of whom now rest from their labours, but their works follow them. — 
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men whose memories are neld in veneration *by the church of Christ, and whose 
names will be hallowed by the future generations of that land of darkness for 
which they lived and died. 

The labours of these devoted evangelists have include*? the fnstrhction of the 
• young, the composition of appropriate Christian tracts, and, above all, the transla- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese language : they have also em- 
ployed the power of the press with great efficiency ; but, amidst their multifarious 
exertions, the preaching of the Cross has Been the aim of their lives, and the 
glory of their ministry. 

Since China has hitherto been inaccessible to those who have sought her salva- 
tion, these efforts of Christian mercy have been confined to the British and other 
European settlements nearest to her shores, as Java, Penang, Malacca, Singa- 
pore, and Macao. To these settlements, multitudes of Chinese have coifstantly 
resorted for purposes of commerce, and with them our missionaries have enjoyed 
unrestricted intercourse. These strangers have likened with attention to the 
faithful proclamation of the Gospel ; they have thankfully accepted portions of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and numbers have returned, bearing that imperishable 
treasure to their native land. 4 

But the time has come when the friends of Christian missions can no longer 
be satisfied to carry on«the war with Chinese ignorance and idolutry at these 
distant out-posts. The voice of God to*his Church is as distinctly uttered by 
his Providence as though we heard it from the Holy Oracle, “ Behold I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it. Go forward ! ” 

The Directors of the London Missionary Society are sensible that* a weighty 
responsibility is imposed on them to meet, as God may give ability, this solemn 
call with promptitude and vigour. They are thankful that the number of their 
faithful missionaries, who have acquired the difficult language of China, is greater 
at the present moment than at any former period. They are also happily enjoy- 
ing the vigour of health ; while two of their number, by their medical science, 
blended with Christian benevolence, have already conciliated the regard and won 
the confidence of many of the Chinese to whom they have had access. And 
anticipating the happy termination of the recent conflict, our devoted brethren 
have urged on the Directors the duty of advancing to China, and are now 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of every post for the requisite instructions. 

Impelled by such considerations, the Directors of the Society assembled on the 
8th ult , for the prayerful and mature consideration of the claims of China, and 
the result of their solemn deliberations is expressed in the following resolution, 
unanimously adopted on that occasion : — 

That, impelled by a sense of the additional obligations imposed on them by the 
providence of God, the Directors solemnly pledge themselves to employ all prac- 
ticable means for increasing the strength and efficiency of their Chinese Missions, 
and for adding to the number of the labourers already in the field : fully assured 
that such enlarged efforts will be sanctioned by the unanimous concurrence of the 
Society’s friends, and generously* sustained by their seal, liberality, and prayers. 

In accordance with the sentiments thus deliberately e^ressed, the Directors 
have already adopted measures for the removal of the Anglo- Chinese college 
from Malacca (< distant about fifteen hundred miles from China ) to the Island of 
Hong Kong. To that station the printing-presses and various missionary appa- 
ratus will also be transferred ; while a past of our missionary brethren will be 
located on the island, and the remainder will proceed to such of the Chinese 
cities opened for commerce by the treaty of peace, as may appear most eligible. • 
The Directors, however, are not only anxious that the brethren already in the 
field should be employed with the greatest measure of efficiency, but, deeply sen- 
sible of the inadequacy of their present resources to meet the opening prospects,* 
they have determined to adopt the best measures for sending forth, during the 
ensuing two years, ten or twelve additional missionaries for China, with a 
view of entering upon stations which the present limited number must leave 
unsupplied. 

In adopting these practical measures, which stilhfall far short of the urgency 
of the occasion , the Directors cast themselves with confidence on the generous 
support of the Society’s faithful friends. The expenditure of the institution has 
for several years exceeded its receipts, and the outlay required in strengthening 
and extending the Chinese missions will involve a very considerable Jncrease. 
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Yet the Directors cannot nppreherfd from their constituents the charge of im- 
prudence or presumption, although they may somewhat transgress the precise 
rules of arithmetical calculation ; on the contrary, had they remained inactive, 
or had they done' less Ibr an object of suqh magnitude, they would have dreaded 
ti»e charge of coldness and apathy at a moment when ardour aud exertion were » 
loudly demanded. 

A Special Subscription, to meet the enlarged and unavoidable expenditure 
contemplated, has already been commenced, to which the Directors most earnestly, 
invite the liberal contributions of their friends : they intend to adopt forthwith 
the best means for presenting the claims of China to the Christian public in the 
metropolis and throughout the country ; and humbly trusting in Him whose 
glorious kingdom they are anxious to extend, they anticipate the support of his 
willing people and tl^e sanction of his Iloly Spirit. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE MISSION AT SINGAPORE. 

i 

( From Rev. A. Stronach , Singapore, March 31s/!, 1 842. ) 

•• 

Vain excuses for not abandoning idolatry . 

The country-born portion of the Chinese population in this island repeatedly 
come undfa my notice. Too well instructed, by early education or intercourse 
with the Europeans, to entertain the same opinions of idolatry as those held by 
the native-born Chinese ; they are too proud of the name of Chinamen, and too 
anxious to prove their right to he considered as such, not to join in all the rites 
which distinguish their nation from others; but, like the better informed among 
the Romanists, they maintain that the idolatry they practise is a mere mark of 
respect and gratitude to departed excellence ; such (they often declare) as they 
would be most forward to pay to me, after my death or departure from Singa- 
pore, if I should be the means of doing them good. 

I have often had long and animated conversations with such men, and the 
talent they display in defence of their opinions is by no means contemptible. 
Were they really anxious to learn more about Christianity, they could easily do 
so; but the god of this world blinds their eyes, and leads them to believe that 
they can never acquire more information than they already possess, in regard to 
the Judge of all the earth, and the mode of acceptance in his sight. The more 
wealthy and influential they become, the less inclined are they to turn their 
thoughts towards Christianity! 1 and, by some of the head-men among them, posi- 
tive aversion to it is most uublushingly expressed. 

Obdurate rejection of the Gospel . 

Of this the case of the Court Interpreter, a #pupil of Dr. Milne’s, affords an 
illustration. At my lhst visit, while he avowed his contempt for his countrymen, 
and his conviction that the majority of them were cheats and liars, he said he 
could not bring himself to contemplate for a moment the propriety of hazarding 
their displeasure by professing Christianity, though he nevertheless believed it 
to be the only true religion : — if he«were to do so, they would, he said, render 
him no assistance in burying his mother, who is likely to die soon. And all my 
arguments, from her melancholy condition as a sinner on the brink of eternity, 
to prove the propriety of his acting like a Christian, and preparing her, by in- 
struction in Christianity, for entering another world, appeared to be quite thrown 
'away. 

If such be the state of feeling towards our «holy religion, manifested by those 
who have so often come in contact with Christians and Christianity, it will not be 
matter of surprise that many of the native-born Chinese whom I visit, are bitterly 
averse to the reception of a doctrine, repulsive, /iot only for its purity, but also 
on account of its novelty and* foreign origin. <VIy message, though stated in the 
mildest and most affectionate terms, frequently meets with any thing but a plea- 
sant reception. The subjects on which I am most violently attacked are the 
opium trade and the Chinese war; and often am I asked by my hearers, with in- 
chgnant wonder, how I can recommend to their reception the religion of a people 
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*wlio sell to others a poisonous drug which tlfley will not eat themselves, and then 
go to war with their Emperor for not admitting it into his dominions? 

Chinese estimate of the virtue of patience. 

t On one such occasion, showing*myself perfectly patient and composed#in the 
midst of a storm of hard words, and displaying no other emotion but that of sor- 
row for the bad feeling so ignorantly manifested towards the best boon of Hea- 
ven, I was told, for mf consolation, that I should certainly, after death, become 
a budh — the highest state of honour and happiness of which the vulgar Chinese 
can conceive. If I could endow the profession of Christianity, my success would 
be abundant. In the presence of a large assemblage of his countrymen, a Teo- 
Chew man, only tiie moment before loud in his praise of idolatry, said, without 
the least appearance of shame, That if I would give him tej) dollars a-mouth, he 
would willingly accompany me in my nightly visits ip the Bazaar, carry my tracts 
for me, and exhort his countrymen, as I did, to forsake idolatry for Christianity. 
All he wanted was money, and if he got it one wa^, he need not seek for it in 
another. Nor are sucli sentiments rare. 

Adaptation of popery to depraved human nature . 

Had I even a more attractive form of Christianity than Protestantism to pre- 
sent to the Chinese, I should not be without many evidences of success. Popery 
has attractions which are by many felt to be irresistible. It is perfectly evident 
why that form of Christianity should succeed with the heathen mind better than 
our unadorned and spiritual form of it. 1 meet Teo-Chew RoinaiT Catholics 
frequently. One man, who presented himself twice as my opponent in argument, 
furnished me with a favourable case for testing tiie extent to which Popish poison 
infuses itself into the minds of Chinese Papists. While I was conversing with 
him, he began to repeat his prayers to the Virgin, and to count his beads. I then 
asked him what good he thought his prayers to the Virgin would bring him. 
The answer was painfully conclusive as to the fact, that much more pains are 
taken to impress the deluded convert with the condescension and kindness and 
power of Mary, than with the love of Christ. ** How could we expect, 0 he said, 

“ to be heard if we addressed Jesus himself ? If it were not for the Virgin, our 
prayers would never be listened to. Besides, Christ could not even have existed 
without his mother. Should she not, then, be most fervently worshipped ?” And 
I was told most distinctly, both by this individual and by his companion, that 
Protestantism, or, as he called it, the “ English doctrine, 0 would never do for 
the Chinese ; while Popery, or the ** Lord of heaven’s doctrine,” was just the 
thing to succeed. 

Such is a simple statement of some of the difficulties I encounter in attempting 
to lead those, for whose conversion I came hither, to the knowledge of the only 
way of salvation, and I present it without disguise, feeling convinced that the 
more plainly facts of this kind are communicated, the more vivid will be the re- 
cognition ol the truth, that con ve/sion must be the work of God, and the more 
earnest and unceasing will be the prayer that He may ex&rt his power, whose 
power alone can prevail. t 

Favourable results and prospects. 

The encouragiug circumstances connected with my mission here, chiefly con- 
sist in the pertect and unrestricted freedom of access I have to multitudes of 
native-born Chinese; tiie opportunities I have of seeing the same persons over* 
and over again, and thus presenting to them, on different occasions, different 
phases of divine truth, as well as observing the effect of former conversations, if not 
on the heart or the conscience, at least on the understanding ; the kindly feeling, * 
apparently such at least, which displays itself in the countenance and words of 
many, on every new visit; and the fact, that in multitudes of cases, the truth spo- 
ken, though opposed at first, eventually commends itself to the judgment of the 
hearers, as the only doctrine capable of defence. These circumstances, along 
with the conviction that I am in th* path of duty ; t^at some one must sow the 
seed, if a harvest is ever to be reaped ; that what is sown, though it may wot 
spring up rapidly, shall one day bear fruit; that efforts in themselves feeble and 
insignificant, if unceasingly repeated, cannot fail to exert some influence ; and 
that the promise of God renders the hope of a beneficial influence both reasonable 
New Series. Vol. III. P 
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and obligatory ; serve to render my ‘occupation as pleasant a one as I could pos- 
sibly desire ; that only excepted of receiving into the Church of God many con- 
verts, as the trophies ot his grace : but, while I pray for this in faith, I must wait 
for it in patience'. «. 


SOUTH SEAS. 

MANGAIA. 

We have great pleasure in giving the following passages from the Journal of 
Mr. Gill, of Rarotonga : — 

Pious zeal of a young convert . 

With one of the applicants, a young man, I was particularly pleased. He said 
to me, 

“ I very much desire a hymn-book.” 

I replied, “ All that I have brought for the station are distributed.” 

“ Rut,” he answered, “ you have more.” 

“ Yes,” J said, “ I have more at Oneroa, some of which I will bring when I 
come again; but being few, I must reserve them for the teachers. Are you a 
teacher in the school?” 

“ No,” he replied, “ I have but just returned from my sin.” 

“ Have you lived then in the love of sin?” I inquired. 

He answered, “ I have been one of the vilest of the vile.” 

“ But,” said I, “ were you a more conspicuous sinner than others?” 

He replied, “ I think so now — I was a tutaiauri. I have been judged six 
times for stealing food, and have been guilty of many other and still greater sins.” 

“ What ” I inquired, “ has produced the change ?” 

“ The love of Jesus,” he replied, “ who shed his blood to save sinners.” 

“ Did you long resist that love ?’’ I inquired. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “from my childhood, until Maretu came from Rarotonga 
He came to our station ; and I was then as I have told you ; but what he told us 
of the love of Jesus to the most guilty, softened my hard heart. I then hated 
iny sins ; left my former companions, and am now among the disciples of Jesus.” 

Thus one and another is brought in from the ranks of the enemy, to be the joy 
of the church here, and to swell the triumphs ot the Redeemer throughout eter- 
nity. I gave the young man a translation of the “ Sinner’s Friend,” and of 
“ James’s Church Member’s Guide promising him a hymn-book at some future 
time. 


Interesting church meeting . 

Late in the afternoon, 1 assembled the adult«classes, consisting of those under 
Christian instruction* in number 220. After an address by myself, several mem- 
bers of the church delivered short exhortations, and, expressed their gratitude to 
God for his love to them. They said — “ Look at our chapel — it is finished ; 
look at our children — they are all anxious to be instructed; look at our church 
just settled among us; and “ now all we want,” said they, u is a teacher ; and a 
teacher we must have, and you must now decide who it shall be. We have 
, heard that you and Maretu iutend to return to Rarotonga; and that Rupe mu^t 
live at Oneroa; but the ship is gone, and we will not pray for its return ; and 
the deep sea is between us and your land, and here we have determined to keep 
* you, until you let us have a teacher.” 

Others said, “ We are all of one opinion * we have been left long enough ; 
year after year we have been praying for an English missionary and native 
teachers from Rarotonga; and now, as God has prospered our prayers, we intend 
to do our part to keep you here.” * 

These appeals were overpowering. I wou|d they could have been heard and 
felt by the churches at home. Surely some one of the thousands of Israel would 
have said, the desire must be gratified,— it is the work of the Lord. 

Near sunset we left this interesting settlement, praising God for his grace to 
us and these dear people. 
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Journey to Ivirua. 

June 28.— The people at Oneroa not being ready to commence their new school- 
house, we left that settlement early this morning to visit* Ivirua, admail station 
# on the north-east side of the island. The country through which we passed is 
of the Mime character as that we saw on our visit to Tatnarua, last week. The 
barrenness of the hills, which are covered with nothing but dry grass and wea- 
ther-beaten fern, form* a perfect contrast to the. well-watered and highly-culti- 
vated valleys. The richly laden groves of cocoa-nuts are thickly intersected 
with smiling taro patches, testifying alike to the benevolence of God, and the 
industry of the people. The law of necessity has made the Mangaians a more 
industrious people than most of the South Sea islanders. Their land is sterile and 
unfruitful compared with the luxuriant richness of Rarotonga and other inlands, 
wiiose mountain-summits and coral shores are alike cpvered with every variety of 
verdure. Ivirua is a district about nine miles from tl^e principal settlement, and 
has a scattered population of about 500 souls. 

After service in the evening^ con versed with some of the old people of the 
jdace, whose hearts seemed to regain new vigour while they talked of years gone 
by. The last native who remembered the visit Captain Cook, the discoverer 
of the island, died about two years ago : the present number of old people well 
remember the ships which touched here fr»m Cook’s time to the first visit of Mr. 
Williams, and now mourn over their ignorance and sin which led them to • i 1 1 use 
the first native teachers. 

• 

Great want of School Materials . 

July 2d — The whole of this forenoon I have been engaged with Mrs. Gill in 
selecting male and female teachers to receive instruction while the school-house 
is building. Obtained 40 females, and 54 young men, who were willing to de- 
vote an hour or two every morning to the instruction of the children. To these 
we distiibuted the few slates and pencils we had, with copies of geography, arith- 
metic, and ** Memoir of Mr. Glover;” and arranged to meet them for instruction 
us often as possible. It is impossible, however, to conceive of the depressing 
effect of being placed in these circumstances without being able to supply the 
desires of the people. The children and teachers of this island are no less than 
2,000. The majority of these are most anxious to receive instruction, and we 
have just 30 slates, and 100 or 200 pencils to distribute. O for the wing of 
evening to follow the sun in his western track, to the land of my fathers, and 
with him return in the morning laden with all kind of school materials! It would 
be a morning of universal joy to the teeming population of the island, and only 
second in blessing to that when the light of the glorious gospel first shone on 
their shores. 

Fathers and brethren, present the claims of our schools, and especially the 
schools of Mangaia, before your respective churches; and may that Saviour, 
who looked on the young, and blessed them, prosper your appeals to our joy, ami 
to the advantage of these natural ly indolent and licentious jrtjople ! 


MADAGASCAR. 

MARTYRDOM OF TWO MORE NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

If is with feelings of profoundest sorrow we invite the attention of our readers 
to the subjoined communications, by which it will be seen that the sanguinary 
spirit of the native rulers of Madagascar, so long and so fatally exercised against 
our Christian brethren in that island, 1ms, within the last few months, sought and 
found additional victims to its unrelenting rage. 13ut while mourning over these 
heart-rending occurrences, we aVe again permitted to rejoice in the assurance, 
that the persecuted band, who survive the implacable hostility and murderous 
pursuit of the enemy, are still enabled to endure their sufferings with unwaver- 
ing steadfastness; and that those of their number who have so recently laid down 
their lives for the Lord Jesus, bore willing and cheerful testimony in their latest 
moments to the reality and power of that grace on which they relied for support. 
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In addition to the communication from Mr. Baker, which furnishes a connected 
view of the circumstances that led to this renewed martyrdom, and of the event 
itself, we are enabled to present a series of letters from the surviving sufferers in 
the island, the perusal of which cannot but awaken a strong* and prayerful in- 
terest on their behalf. 

(From Mr. E . Baker , Mauritius , August 4, 1842.) 

Again the blood of the martyrs «of the Lord Jesus hris been made to flow in 
the island of Madagascar. The district of Vonizongo is now stained with the 
blood of two devoted disciples belonging to the little flock which had long time 
taken shelter in the hospitable province of the chief Obadia; though, of course, 
the murderous orders were issued, ns formerly, fr#m that “ city of violence * 
which* is rapidly filling up the measure of its iniquities, — Antananarivo. 

The narrative of the eveyt received from the distressed Christians only yester- 
day, is briefly this Obadia had heard that some king or kings of Ambongo 
would receive the Christians ; but no messenger having arrived from that part, 
and lie, not knowing whether one or all were favourably disposed, determined 
to send two trusty Christians to ascertain what prospect of escape existed, and to 
make themselves acquainted with the road. He selected for the purpose Katsi- 
tahina and Rabearahaba, and sent them on their way, accompanied by the wife 
of the latter and a little slave girl, probably intending fly this to lull suspicion in 
case of their being observed by the queen's people passing over the boundaries 
of the Sakaiava country, where a guard is stationed to apprehend all persons at- 
tempting^) pass into the enemy’s country. 

They crossed the frontier in safety, and arrived at the house of a friend, to 
whom they showed their copies of the scriptures. He immediately assured them 
that a neighbouring king called llavautsikindahy, was desirous to hear and know 
the word of God; and “ Come,” said he, “ let us all go together and see him 
personally.” They agreed to the proposal, and, having written to Obadia and 
to Ralaijao, another Vonizongo Christian, to inform them of the arrangement, 
they proceeded on their journey, leaving at the house of their triend the woman 
and little girl to await their return. 

During their absence, the woman and her young companion became alarmed, 
and fled towards the territory of the queen, -—their native land. They reached 
the boundary, but, in repassing, they were apprehended by the guardian or land- 
watchman ; and being closely questioned by him, the woman, as it afterwards 
appeared, disclosed all she knew respecting the plans of Obadia and Ralaijao, 
and the visit of the two men to Uavantsikindahy, and wrote immediately to the 
queen and officers at Antananarivo on the subject. 

In the mean time the two*men returned from their visit, and finding that the 
woman had fled, they instantly set off in pursuit of her, fearing she would be 
caught and inform against them. They fell thus into the hands of the land- 
watchman, who was, no doubt, looking out for them. They were taken up to 
the village as prisoners, and subsequently sent # to Antananarivo for judgment. 

There they were ’subjected to similar tortures and questioning to urge them (o 
impeach others, as the former martyrs had to undergo ; such as, “ Who sent you 
on this errand ? and what was your design ?” “ We went,” said they, “ of our 
own free will, not being constrained by any one ; and our design was to try and 
soften by instruction in the word of God, the hearts of those robbers beyond the 
border country who steal our cattle, and commit violence against our country 
(Vonizongo). That was why we took these books.” Again they were asked, 
“ Who are that great number of people who were to follow you; and did you 
not intend to take up arms against the queen ?” They replied, “ As to our de- 
signs, we do not deny that we prayed, or followed the practices of the praying 
people ; we did so, as the hooks found upon, us testify; but as to taking up arms 
against Ranavalona, we never intended that. We demand the water,* to try if 
any thought of bearing arms against the queen was ever entertained by us.” 

They were condemned to death, and ordered to be executed in their own 
country, one upon the Sunday, and the o^ier on the Monday in the market- 
place. These days fell, t believe, upon the 19th and 20th of June last. To a 
messenger of the Christians, who took them food during the interval, they on 


Tangena ordeal. 
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8ne occasion whispered an affectionate farewell to ail the Christians, saying, 
'* Let them not fear that we shall disclose their names: we shall do them no 
harm ; but say farewell If we do not meet again here on earth, we shall meet 
in the future life." With unflinching fortitude they kepfr this fiobla promise to 
the last; and seem to have been even cheerful in death. Obadia speaks 06 them 
*as having only ascended into heaven before their companions. Their heads were 
cut off after execution, stuck on poles, and left to bleach in the scorching sun of 
Imerina, ns an intendefi warning to the people, but really serving as an addi- 
tional evidence of the unmitigated cruelty of the queen, and the sustaining power 
of that grace which kept our departed friends faithful unto death. 

The above particulars are taken from various letters addressed to myself, Mr. 
Griffiths, and the refugees vt Mauritius. These contain the entire details in the 
words of the surviving sufferers; but I have thought it desirable to send this brief 
summary of the whole. 2 * * * 6 


LETTERS FROM NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN MADAGASCAR. 

1 . 

Antananarivo, July 1842. 

May you live and he blessed of God, O beloved friend ! and how are you? for 
we are in the enjoyment of health through the blessing of God, and we now in- 
quire after your welfare in a letter. I tell you that our trials are greeter now 
than ever, because the number of the persecuted Christians is increasing daily. 
The officers of the queen are searching for them everywhere to put them to death. 
We do not know what to do, as the road for escape in all directions is almost 
impassable, and our hiding-place3 are nearly all known to our enemies, so that 
the persecuted Christians are at present truly afflicted, if you can fix upon any 
plan, or find any way for us to escape, write to us immediately in answer to this 
ielier. And may you live and he blessed of God, O beloved friend ! 

2 

Antananarivo , July 16 th, 1842. 

May you live and be blessed of God, O beloved friend! How are you and 
your family? I am in the enjoyment of health through the blessing of God, and 
am alive to inquire after your welfare in a letter. And I tell you, my dear 
friend, that the present trials of the Christians are very heavy to be borne by 
flesh and blood, but they are even light to be borne by the mind and soul tiiat 
lean on the Lord. * 

I tell you that two of our number have been accused and condemned (as the 
others had been before) to perpetual slavery. Four brothers have been recent- 
ly accused and pursued. Obadia and Ralaizao they could not find, as their 
friends succeeded in concealing tjiem, but Kabearahaba and Ratsitahina were 
caught and put to death, in Vonfzongo, on Sunday and Monday markets, and 
their heads wen* cut off and fixed on poles. r ^he persecutions are carried on with 
such vigilance at present as to make concealment extremely difficult. Leaning 
on God’s mercy is our only hope of existence here. 

J received letters twice from you; one from Tamatave, and another from 
Mauritius, in which you have truly sympathized with us, and given us excellent 
counsel. I told you in a former letter, that the Queen ordered the “ tangena" 
to be given me, but by the blessing of God I got over it. Join me, O my be- 
loved friend ! to bless the, Lord who hath blessed and preserved me alive. Five 
of our friends are hiding themselves with me, and I shall take particular care of 
them ; but the others go from plac;e to place to seek for something to support 
nature. 

I assure you that I shall pay the strictest attention to what you have told me, 
and shall do all that lies in mytpower, by the help of God, to commiserate our 
distressed and persecuted friends, ev$n after every farthing that you have placed 
in my hands is spent. 

May you live and be blessed of God, saitli your friend. 
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3. 

Antananarivo , July 21 st, 1842. 

May yoiulive' and <be blessed of God ! And how are you and your family? 
I tell f you, O my beloved friend, that our troubles are still increasing 1 — a letter 
arrived yesterday to inform us that the robbers, oil the 12th instant, discovered 4 
two of our sisters in the deserts — Rafaravavy and Razafitsaroana, and took them 
away from their concealment. « 1 

These five robbprs went up to the village in the night, after all the people 
were gone to sleep, and found two women in one house. They tied their hands 
and feet, and carried away their clothes, and every thing they found in the house. 
They returned to the house to seek for tobacco, £yid, in searching for it, they 
discovered our two sisters concealing themselves in the rice cellar, and carried 
them off. As to the*' little money you have placed in my hands, I shall pay the 
strictest attention to distribute it among the most needy and distressed Christians. 
Remember me to all friends, and may you live long, and be blessed of God, O 
beloved friend ! 


MALAGASY REFUGEES AT MAURITIUS. 

Thk numerous friends who had opportunities of intercourse with the Malagasy 
refugees# by whom Mr. Johns was accompanied to this country, and who re- 
turned to Mauritius, after receiving suitable instruction, with a view of labouring 
for the spread of the gospel among their own country people in that island, and 
finally in Madagascar, will be particularly interested by the following communi- 
cations from two of their number, addressed to the Rev. J. J. Freeman, under 
date of April last : — - 


LETTER FROM RAFARAVAVY, 

My Dear Sir, your Wife and Children, — 

May you live long and be happy I I thank you sincerely for the kindnesses you 
have shown us — father or mother could not have done more. May God be with 
you, and may he direct your designs concerning Madagascar ! 

When we came to this place, we did not meet Mr. Johns, for he was still in 
Madagascar, suffering under great sickness, the news of which made us very 
sorry ; but in about ten days afterwards he cairn*, though in a little time he was 
again taken very ill. Oh, how great was our sorrow then ! for he is to ns here 
in the place of a father and a mother, and I hope God will prolong his days that 
he may work again in Madagascar, for the people are miserable. Oh, how 
many of them are running to the everlasting death for lack of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ ! 

Mr. Johns is better now, and this makes #’is very glad, and calls forth our 
praise to God. He*purposes going again to Madagascar, where he left Adrian- 
iliaua. I assure you, dear Sir, that 1 wish very mucli to go to the coast of Mada- 
gascar to teach, for my heart is there, and to finish my days in serving God ac- 
cording to my ability. 

Alas! how many are in the vallqy of the shadow of death! who do not hear 
any thing of the Saviour, and no wonder, when we remember what the word 
saith, “ How shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher ?” Believing arises from hearing the word of 
God. J have been asking Mr. Johns to allow me to go with him to Madagas- 
car, but he said, “ You are a woman, and therefore you had better stay, for I 
cannot take you unless I have a place for yon. But were I to go with him, I am 
sure he would be able to find a king that would consent to have me placed there ; 
for I know that many of the coast people of Madagascar are fond of him. 

This is the condition of the Malagasy in Mauritius. Those that are settled in 
the country, I chiefly talk *dth concerning Ihe word of God. There are many 
also who come to me, whom I teach reading and spelling. Several Betsimisar- 
nka come with them, and I ask God’s help that I may do my best in visiting and 
teaching until the arrival of Mr. Johns. For the next time lie goes away he will, 
_God willing, take me with him ; and in that case, praise shall follow and primer 
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*hnll be offered. To war/urt? we are bound l>y our Captain, and I must not turn 
bank, but go on in the strength of the Lord Jesus Christ. And though 1 should 
be the only Jlova on the coast of Madagascar, I am content if I do but get a place 
to go to. Still it would be much more delightful to have a corppanjon. As for 
the enemy and disease the Lord will protect us, for there is nothing that can 
• hinder Jehovah to save, whether with many or few. * 

Lear Sir, present my thanks to the Directors, your companions, and the con- 
gregated Society. It ys really pleasing what you do to Madagascar, for it is not 
little, but much, and cannot be counted. May God be with you ! Tell the 
ladies in your congregation that I present my salutations to them, for I have not 
forgotten them. I also salute those that are at Gravesend. Adieu to you all 
saitli 

Maiiy RAhAiiAVAVY. 

LETTER FROM JOSEPH. # 

May I aak of you, my dear Sir, to present my salutations and respects to the 
Directors and the Christians in England, who do not change, but increase in their 
love to us and our country; especially your congregation at Walthamstow, who 
made us like one family indeed in Christ. It wip the first place at which we en- 
joyed the society of God’s people, and they were to us like fathers and mothers, 
and the leaders of our footsteps wheresoever we went when we were in England, 
and more especially to mySfclf, for there, aifd only there, was my home. I tliere- 
tore thank them for all the assistance they gave to me and my friends, and I shall 
not forget them in my prayers. I wish that God may bless and protect^ their ex- 
ertions to spread the gospel throughout the world. 

Our passage in the Thomas Snook was very comfortable indeed. The captain 
and the mate were very kind to us ; and because what you gave them was suffi- 
cient and plentiful, they did their utmost to please us ; our food being so abun- 
dant and so good that it was almost like a feast every day. The sailors also paid 
us great respect, and behaved very well to us the whole way. We were allowed 
to keep up meetings as we used to do in Madagascar, every Tuesday evening; 
every Thursday we held a Bible class with Mrs. Johns; the captain and car- 
penter joined us in our family prayers very often; and on Sunday, when it was 
lair weather, the sailors, &c., joined us in divine service on the deck. That was 
the way we passed our time at sea. 

Great was our joy on the return of Mr. Johns from Madagascar, and we were 
full of praise«U> our God, who brought him to meet us in health. We were glad 
not only because we saw his countenance, but also because of the protection of 
God over him whithersoever he went. The cause of his leaving the Mauritius 
was to look for the persecuted Christians, and for a place for us, according to his 
agreement and our desire from tiie beginning; for we had told him, M Be it where 
it may, if there is but a place for us, we will go there to teach those of our coun- 
try.” 13ut when he went there he did not see the Christians whom he sought 
lor, nor did he hear any good report. The government, though changeable, still 
continue to increase more and m«re in tyranny and slavery j and all the people 
endure great miseries and torments, and the door is still shut. 

liut the Lord be praised ! for behold he hath opened a door in Nosimitsio ; for 
the king of that place asks for teachers, and has sent a letter to the Governor of 
Mauritius by Mr. Johns. When I heard of tiiat I was exceedingly glad, be- 
cause they are people of the same language as I am. I think that God in his 
mercy has answered my prayers ; for I have been for a long time wishing and 
promising myself to do what lies in my power to teach and spread the gospel and 
extend the kingdom of Christ all my days; and now, as there is ft vineyard 
opened by the Lord, and only labourers are wanting, 1 offer myself to work iu that 
vineyard. And although 1 kuow that I shall have to encounter much tribulation 
in this battle of faith, yet, as a tri/fe soldier, I must needs do what the one who 
has chosen me wishes. And as 1 told you when I bade you my last farewell at 
Walthamstow, “ There is nothing that can make my mind so easy and my life so 
pleasant, as to be engaged in the service of Christ, and in preaching the gospel 
of the grace of God.” This I do nftw, and also wish* to do much more, that my 
sojourn on earth may be one of rejoicing to me. 

I am in hopes that you will think of me and my companions in your prayers, as 
I do of you ami your family. 
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May the Lord ble^s yon 
the Gospel, saith 


Adinvto your wife atid yhildn n, O dear father in 
(Signed) Joseph Kasoamaka. 


SOUTH AFRICA. • 

Litter to a Friend in (ilasyotv from the Ih v David Livingston, Missionary 
to South Af ru'u . 

« 

, liafuvatn Country , 28 M May, 18 12. 

My Dear Friend, — I left (his about two months ago, for the purpose, ot visiting 
and opening up a friendly Intercourse with some tribes which lie still farther to 
the north. This seems to be the first step necessary in preparing the way for the 
spread of the gospel among this people, Believing that the motives of all men 
are just like those which agitate their own bosoms, the natives usually receive 
the first visit of strangers with suspicion. They suppose we come for some selfish 
purpose, and are therefore on the alert, lest they should be imposed on by our 
superior cunning. And so long as tKis state ot mind 1 exists, it is in vain we at- 
tempt to preach the gospel. We have, therefore, to endeavour to overcome their 
suspicions, and this we can do most effectually, by an easy open frank association 
with tlierfi. I shall give you a few particulars, respecting three tribes of Becli* 
lianas with which 1 have recently become acquainted ; and, as they were never 
before visited by a messenger of the gospel, the reception and treatment I met 
with will, I hope, prove interesting to you. Their names are the Hainan gwats, 
the lJakaa, and Mnkalnku, and their country lies between Lat. 21° and 22°, ami 
Long. 29° or 30°. 

My route skirted the great sandy desert, which flanks the whole of the Bechuana 
country to the west, presenting an impassable barrier to the traveller in that direc- 
tion. It occasionally crossed portions of the sand, which stretch out to Ihe east 
in the form of waves, and these were exceedingly distressing for the oxen. We, 
however, got within two days of the Bamangwats before they were entirely ex- 
hausted. I then instructed the people to endeavour to take hack the waggon 
to a pool we had found the day before, while I pursued the jo^fney on foot. 
The chief was evidently pleased that I had thrown myself on his bounty without 
distrust, for before I had been ten minutes with him, and seated in the midst ot 
hundreds of bis people watching every motion and look, he commenced cram- 
ming me with the flesh of Ihe rhinoceros, and such other dainties as the royal 
pantry afforded. And as we became better acquainted, he presented me with an 
elephant’s tusk, frequently and emphatically exclaiming, “ You have come just 
like rain to us, and if you had brought your waggon I should have held you a 
month looking at you.’’ he has more peopleoiuider him than any other chief I 
have seen in this cofintry. lie has numerous tributaries, and his own town con- 
sists of COO houses. But these are all very small J lived in one as large as any 
in it, and you may form some idea of its size, when I inform you three of us could 
not sleep in it without touching each other, unless we put out our fire. I, how- 
ever, did not feel any inclination b> complain, for, during the fortnight I lived 
with him, he fed me with what lie considered the best. My supper would have re- 
joiced any Scotchman but yourself, for it consisted of about three gallons of most 
excellent porridge, and on all occasions he promptly complied with every request I 
made. Lions abound exceedingly in all that country ; so much so, indeed, that it is 
unsafe to go out of the town without an attendant. 1 could not believe it at first, 
although Sekomi the chief chide me for climbing some rocks (unattended) 
which overhang the town, and always sent one to attend me, if at any time he saw 
me going out, until I was convinced there was some necessity for his precautions, by 
the death of a woman who was, during my stay, Taken out of her garden so near 
the town : I had frequently walked far past it. The cries of her children were 
very distressing ; and when they were occasionally joined in them by their friends 
and associates, the whole valleys and surrounding rocks rung and re-echoed 
their dismal wailings ; and theirs was sorrow without hope. 1 frequently wished 
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• that some of our rich Ciy'istfans, or Christiaji churches, had heard for a few mo- 
ments those bitter shrieks to which I had to listen for a whole day. Surely those 
loud and bitter sobs would have awakened the determination in their bosoms to 
do more for the heathen than they have yet done. , % 

The Bakaa live about twenty miles to the north of the Bamangwats. Their 
• town is situated on a very high range of rocks, which lie on the right of the path 
from the town of Sekomi. Turning suddenly to the north, we ascend a nar- 
row defile, or rather <deft, in the rock, down which rushes a mountain-stream. 
By this path we attain an elevation of 3 01*4*00 feet, and enter, as by a narrow 
doorway, a Hat area equal in extent to George’s Square, Glasgow. It is covered 
with gras', and trees, but the rocks rise abruptly on all sides, presenting no opening 
except that by which we entered, ami destitute of vegetation. In front, they are 
at least 700 feet in height,* and on the top of these we could now see the huts of 
Liie Bakaa, perched like eagles’ nests among the huge loose fragment^, which 
seem ready to tumble down every moment. We ascended this, and occasionally 
looked up expecting to behold a crowd of natives»coming to meet us ; but we 
climbed in silence, and were allowed to look around on the strange scene 
which now presented itself. *And we found that this curious dell I have at- 
tempted to describe, was hut one of many. Jndeed, when we looked around, 
they seemed ranged beneath us like the pews of a church. The nature of the rocks 
shows them to have been at no very distant period a scene of active volcanic 
operations; and vegetation was just beginning to exert its power in the forma- 
tion of mould. This was not general. The lichen, usually the forerunner in the 
work, in most of the surface had not found a place They are singularly sterile 
in aspect, and one wonders why a people should prefer to live on them, when 
there are so many better situations in the plains below. But tfie reason is, another 
characteristic of these extinct craters affords the whole tribe secure and impen- 
etrable fortresses against all their enemies. There seems to have been a gentle 
upheave of these rocks since they ceased to emit Java and other volcanic matter. 
By tins they are rent and split in every possible direction ; they are covered by 
huge fragments, which, in falling or rather sliding down amidst innumerable other 
blocks, all having sharp angles, have impinged on each other and the adjoining 
locks, so as to leave considerable spaces beneath. In one which I entered, 
they had fallen against a cleft which runs a good way into the mountain, and is 
capable of containing more than a hundred people. Into these the Bakaa re- 
treat, and their enemies are unable to hurt them, for spears thrown in only 
rebound back to the hands that threw them. The passages are generally tortu- 
ous. and that which I saw required crawling on the belly in a zigzag direction ; 
hut when in, a dozen men could stand, and defend the passage against the en- 
trance of every individual, and he thus situated. But to return to my visit: 
When I had looked around me a little, I proceeded to the usual place of meeting, 
and was surprised to find only three persons waiting to receive me, and these 
with exceedingly disturbed countenances. I did not expect a very pleasant meet- 
ing, but I was not prepared to see the workings of conscience so visible as were 
here displayed. The Bakaa harve a bad name among all £he tribes ; so much so, 
indeed, that the Bakwains, who caine with me to Sekomi’s, refused to go farther. 
And I believe they deserve the name they bear. One of the three whom I found met 
to receive me, was the chief ; and although others after a little made their appear- 
ance, and seemed to iiave a little more confidence, neither their presence nor all 
I could do in the way of friendly conversation could remove the expression ot 
fear from the old man’s countenance. The first thing that seemed t<> please him 
was my eating with them, and then lying down to sleep. I could hear their remarks 
outside the hut in which 1 lived, as one after another arrived and took a peep 
at the stranger. “ He eats with us! Nay, he has laid himself down to sleep, 
ike. The reason of their bad name ami fears at this time is ; a few years ago they 
were visited by a trader, and by'poisoniiig both water and food, they destroyed 
both him and all his people in order to possess themselves of the waggons, &c., 
the iron of which seems to ijave excited their cupidity. They thought I had 
come to quarrel with them on account of this deed ot darkness. ^ I felt 
no anger, hut could not help shuddering, when 4 saw strung round some of 
their necks, pieces of gun locks, tin jugs, &t\, and one had a piece of sail- 
cloth round his head, which I was sure belonged to the waggons of the un- 
fortunate Gibson. I also tell grateful to our Blessed Redeemer, who lmd 
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permitted me to come as their first iqessenger of pedce. r What an honour con- * 
i'erred on one of the most unworthy ! 1 felt the privilege ; and although I did 
not pointedly advert to their deeds, I laid as much stress as I could, in my 
present knowledge of their peculiar dialect, on the precious truth, that the 
blood of Christ cieansdth from all sin. May the Holy Spirit open their dark 
minds to perceive the necessity of being cleansed from their foul stains, so that 
at last even some of these murderers may enter the mansions of the blessed! 
Next morning their fears seemed to have vanished ; and the illness of the native 
teacher I had with me called forth their kindest sympathies. I had given 
away all my medicines to the Bamangwats ; so Pomare was entirely dependent 
on the native remedies, and if he was not soon healed, it was not for want of 
medicines. They poured one thing into him after another without intermission; 
for it is with them as at home, — every old woman has tin infallible remedy; and 
many of them, I am sjire, would do no more good than an old “ kail blade.” 
He, however, got so weak, notwithstanding them ail, that I felt anxious to get 
him back to the waggon ; aiul for this purpose left in order to visit the Maxa- 
laka, and get a riding ox I had sent for, to the waggon, for myself. I felt no 
anxiety at leaving him with the Bakaa, for they had evinced a most friendly 
disposition; and when I left, the f chief sent his own son, with a number of his 
people, to see me safe part of the way. 

[ To be concluded in our next.'] * 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Established 18 , 30 . 

I.etl< r from the Deacons of the Church at Sheffield, New Brunswick, addressed 
to the Itev. If. Wilkes , of Montreal. 

Sheffield is a flourishing town and settlement, situate about seventy miles up 
the River St. John, from the city of that name. Mr. Wilkes visited this inter- 
esting people in the course of his recent tour through the British North Amer- 
ican Colonies on the Atlantic. Unable, from circumstances, to make the stay 
among them he wished, Mr. Wilkes requested a written account of the church. 
The following letter was accordingly transmitted to Mr. Wilkes. It presents 
an instructive illustration of the state of Congregationalism in the older colonies, 
as well as a fine opening for pritei prise and usefulness, to a vigorous, devoted 
minister. 

Sheffield , 18/// October , 1842. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, — We deeply regret the short stay you made 
among us on jour tour through the provinces, #s we were much pleased with 
the discourse you delivered among us, but an interview would have been very 
desirable. We should no doubt havf given you a more satisfactory account of 
our little church, but as you desired to have it sent to you, we shall endeavour 
to do it as briefly as possible. Our forefathers came from New England in the 
year 1764, and in 1768 a few pious CJhristians among them formed themselves 
into church order, agreeably to the Cambridge platform, and continued to assem- 
ble together on the Sabbath to worship God without any regular pastor, until 
about the year 1771, v\ben the Rev. Seth Noble became their pastor, and con- 
tinued to labour with them in word and doctrine for the term of six years, in 
which time the American war broke out, and the British government required 
the inhabitants of this province to take the oa4h of allegiance, which oath the 
said Seth Noble would not take, consequently he had to return to his native 
land, and left the church without any visible pastor. However, they continued 
the worship of God as before in singing, reading & sermon, and prayer; but in 
the yea^l785, a Mr. Henry ^llen, a minister of the Free-will Baptist Order, 
came into the place, and made a separation in the church, and drew much people 
after him. This left our church very small, and about one year after this, the 
Rev. Mr. James came and settled over them hr a pastor. He continued about 
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four years, in which tiijie fie changed froqj an Independent to an Episcopalian, 
and gave the lot of land which we had to help to support our minister into the 
hands of the churchwardens. It caused a lawsuit, and some of our members 
were cast, into prison. However, they were shortly set at liberty, and we got 
possession of our land again, and affairs went on smootfily for a sliort time, but 
the clouds soon returned after the rain. About this time the place wa% visited 
by several ministers of the Wesleyan Methodists, and again a separation took 
place, which reduced our number very much, and to all human appearance we 
were like to become extinct as a church. 'But He who rules all things according 
to the counsel of his own will, has brought us through all these vicissitudes. 
About the year 1794, the Methodists formed a class, and in a few years built a 
chapel, and have continued to increase until the present time ; and we believe 
there are many of God’sf chosen ones among them. But to return to our own 
church : we were left without any regular minister for the space of twenty-nine 
years, though we had several Presbyterian ministers occasionally. We applied 
for a minister, time after time, without success, ijntil the year 1819, when the 
Rev. A. Maccullum came to us from Scotland, and became our pastor. He 
reorganised our church, and laboured with success for nineteen or twenty years ; 
he also formed four churches within the distance of twenty or thirty miles of 
this place. They contain from eight to eignteen communicants each, and are 
all destitute of a rogular pastor. Mr. Maccullum visits them occasionally, 
and breaks to them the bread of life.* There is also a small church twenty- 
eight miles from this, who have a Secession minister over them for the present. 
However, after Mr. Maccullum had laboured among us for the time above- 
named, he 'found the infii mi ties of age coining fast upon him, ancf he gave us 
notice that he wished to resign his pastoral charge. He requested us to get 
another minister, and hearing of a young man in Nova Scotia, who had just 
taken licence to preach in the Secession church, and who was disengaged, we 
thought it our best way to employ him until there should be a door opened to 
get one of our own denomination, which door, we fondly hope, is opened by a 
kind Providence, through the Society of which you ore the agent. Although 
the Rev. James Reid, our present minister, is a godly man, and we believe 
pleaches orthodox doctrines, and the truth as it is in Jesus, yet it would be 
more satisfactory to us to have one of our own denomination, and also for him 
to be over a church of his own denomination, which he has named to ua, and 
proposed that we should make application through you. We believe that Mr. 
Reid wishes to follow where Providence seems to lead him, that he may be in 
his Master’s woik. Ilis salary with us is about £110. Dear Sir, we wish to 
apply to your Society, tlnoughyou as agent, for a minister. We are in this 
place a mixed people. There are among us spme Baptists, some Methodists, 
some Episcopalians, and some of no persuasion at all. We think that you are 
u competent judge whut kind of a minister >vould best suit the place. Please 
let us know as soon as possible whether we shall be likely to get one this way, 
and how soon. We hope that our eyes will ever be unto the great Head of the 
church, to send us a pastor of his own choosing — a man called of God, as was 
Aaron. Wc are fully persuaded that if we had a gbdly smart man settled 
among us, we should soon be able to settle more, and have means to support 
them, among those other churches spoken of. And now may the God of almighty 
power and grace, bless and prosper you in your labour of love; and may you 
soon see every destitute part of the colonies supplied with faithful ministers of 
Jesus Christ. 

Signed on behalf of the Independent Church and Congregation in Sheffield, 
County of Sunbury end Province of New Brunswick, 

Isaac Burke, W. S. Barker, Deacons. t 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

INDIAN MISSIONS. HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORIES. * 

This is a sphere of labour requiring arduous and self-denying labours, there 
being many privations to endure. The Rev. James Evans, general superin- 
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tendent, in a letter dated August, 1841, gives a most gratifying account of the 
success which has attended their efforts. From his Journal we select what 
follows : — 

*f Sept. 2d.-* -I left Oxford-house. Crossing the portage, I saw two Indian 
graves ipsatly roofed with birch -bark, and the totem, or family mime, marked 
. thereon with charcoal in several places, they having belonged to the Rein-Deer 
tribe. The ashes and coals at the head of the graves showed that they had 
been recently visited by their friends* and the cheebie weetoontewiu , or ‘ spirit- 
feast,’ held for them. This custom prevails among the pagan Indians. They 
suppose that the spirit of the departed lingers about the place where the body 
is deposited, and partakes in a spiritual manner of the food which the relatives 
eat on the spot. They likewise throw a small piece of*the victuals into the lire, 
and pom; a libation of liquor when they can procure it. 

** 7th To-day my worthy brother Rundle left by the Saskatchewan boat for 

Edmonton. About two months, with God’s blessing, will bring him thither; 
during which time he must sleep on the ground, wet, or dry, not unfrequently 
without erecting his cloth tent, as sometimes it* cannot be pitched. Rain or 
fair, heat or cold, he must sit in tfyi open boat, and look to Heaven for present 
and eternal comfort. Every thing which the Fort could supply was kindly fur. 
nished, in order to make his voyage as comfortable as circumstances would per- 
mit. May God bless him, and make Ifim a blessing, and have him under his 
watchful eye by day and by night ! 

“ Sunday, October 4th — This evening, after preaching, I met a class; and the 
clear and spiritual testimony of several of these lately poor and benighted sons 
of the forest was heart-cheering, and of the most encouraging nature. One man 
spoke as follows:—.* Last summer I visited Red River, when, for the first time, 
I heard the news of these good words. I felt that I was a great sinner, and 
that I was in darkness, and in the broad road to eternal punishment. I learned 
very little. I heard that 1 'must pray to the Great Spirit through his Son, whose 
name 1 could not remember, although I tried very much to do so. 1 came home. 
1 went often back there into the swamp, and cried very much. O my heart was 
very, very heavy ! I tried often to pray to the Great Spirit to pity me, a poor 
Indian. I said, ‘ Great Spirit, I hear that you wish to save the poor sinner. I 
wish to pray, but I do not know your Son’s name. O pity me, and forgive all 
my sins and crooked life.’ ’ He added, * 1 had no minister here at that time to 
teach me, as we now have ; and l often wept much when we went to bed, and 
could not sleep, because I had no one to teach me. The Great Spirit did pity 
me ; for when we had no minister, he sent me a dream that encouraged me very 
much. One night last winter I dreamed that I saw two roads. One was very 
wide and full of white people and Indians: they were very wicked, — swearing 
and fighting. The other road was only a footpath ; and I saw only very few 
persons following each other’s trail: some were singing, and they went very fast, 
and looked very happy. I prayed in my sleep that the Great Spirit would let 
me go with them. When I awoke I thanked him*for this dream. O now I have 
more than a dream to bless me ! O yes : I have my poor heart cheered by the 
good words. When I pray, I am so \»3ry happy ! O I cannot tell how much I 
am blessed ! I love the Son of God, Jesus Christ : 1 shall never more forget his 
great name. I am very happy to-day.’ Here tears of joy stopped his simple 
story ; and his heaving bosom and cheerful countenance told what he could not 
utter. 

•** An old man, eighty years of age , said, * O but I have been the great sinner. 
O how many years 1 have walked in the dark road ! My head is like the hill- 
top in winter, and I shall soon be under the earth. O, 1 am so thankful that I 
have heard the good word 1 I hear with my ears wide open, and sometimes my 
heart is very soft when I hear about the love 6f the Son of God. I think he 
has been very merciful to me, to allow me to survive many of my poor relatives 
who are gone to the earth, that I might hear this good news. If I had died 
before it came, I should certainly have perished ; for I have been, as you all 
know, a great sinner. But npw I am pardonod. O, now 1 have gladness in 
mv heart ! I am old ; I cannot hunt. I wish for nothing now but to see Jesus 
Christ. 1 am sure 1 shall love him yet more when I see him. His Spirit tells 
my heart I am his. He blesses me daily, and all my heart wishes to serve him. 
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1 I wish very, very mucbv that all my pool* people everywhere could hear the 
good words of the Great Spirit before they die.* ” 


BAPTIST MISSIONS. 

* CALCUTTA. 

A Meeting of Native Christians took place in the Lai Bazaar, on Friday the 
30th September, 1842, when not fewer than three hundred were present. The 
sight of such a numerous gathering of native converts was calculated to lead 
those interested in the conversion of India to thank God and take courage. The 
following sentences from a speech by Ganga Narayan Sil M’ill illustrate £lio man- 
ner in which he exhorted his native brethren : — * 

“ Christian friends, you are no longer your own,Sfor you have been bought by 
Christ; therefore glorify him in your bodies and your spirits which are his. Say 
with David, * What shall we rjnder unto the Lord for all his benefits?’ Those 
of you who are rich and prosperous, aid with pour substance the Society through 
which you have received the gospel, that its operations may flourish, and that the 
gospel of Christ may be brought to other sinners. It is much to be regretted, 
that as wealth increases, so the hand of its owner becomes less liberal. When 
people are in want, the mouth of their bag is wide open, but as by degrees silver 
falls into it, so it becomes narrower, until at last no room is left foj a finger to 
pass through. 

“ Christian women, make efforts that your sons and daughters, your men- 
servants and maid-servants, your friends and relations, may obtain salvation. 
Bcmember how of old the Jewish maiden in Naaman’s house spoke to him of 
the prophet in Israel, or how the woman of Samaria.said to her town’s people, 
Come and see whether this be not the Christ. Let therefore none be backward. 
Let none say. What can a woman effect? What can I do? 

“ Poor and unlearned countrymen, say not, What can I do for the extension 
of the kingdom of Christ ? Though you possess neither wealth nor eloquence, 
you can by your conduct lead your friends and neighbours to see that you are 
the children of light. 

“ Have any in this assembly hitherto by their bad conduct, instead of raising 
up, pulled down the walls of Zion, and caused the name of Christ to be blas- 
phemed among the idolaters around ? then 1 entreat you speedily to turn away 
from your sins, and by a holy conversation to lead your neighbours to say. Come, 
and let us walk among this people, for the Lord js in the midst of them.” 


MOB A VI AN. MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

BARBADOES. 

The Diary of the Bridgetown Congregation for 1841, contains a description of 
the death of an aged disciple : — 

“ St'i'tenihir Myth , was the funeral of t4ie aged helper Sister, Charlotte, who 
had been a member of the congregation exactly fifty years. She was attached to 
Sharon congregation till the new church was built in Bridgetown, when she re- 
moved from the country, partly with a view to be near the House of God, in 
which she ever delighted to be, and partly that she might receive some little at- 
tention from her grandchildren. In the latter respect she was, however, disap- 
pointed ; so that she was in a g/eat measure destitute, and was glad to obtain a 
little shelter in our yard, with our servant-maid, who, indeed, showed her much 
kindness. Of her early life., we know but little; but of her attachment to our 
Church and its Missionary servants, we have had ample proof. Indeed, it was 
one of the railing accusations brought against her,»that she was never happy nor 
content unless she was either at church or in the mission-house. If she could 
win a soul from the paths of sin, she was delighted; and as she was blessed with 
a tolerable share of health, till within a month or two of her departure, she 
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would make little excursions, both iiito the town and tin? country, and frequently * 
has she brought home with rejoicing an inquiring sinner, or a poor Magdalen, 
who came ‘to give themselves up,’ as she expressed herself. Among the sisters, 
who are now* enjoying* the privilege of church-membership, we can recognise 
many, >vho were tirst introduced by Charlotte, and she thus will remain in 
blessed remembrance among us for many years to come. When she tirst came 
to reside in Bridgetown, and saw that the church was at times but thinly at- 
tended, she tried to encourage us, by, telling us that in former years, the people 
would not attend at Sharon ; but, added she, ‘ I prayed to our Saviour, that 1 
might see the day when the church should be full, and he has granted me that 
favour at Sharon. 1 shall now pray, that I may see our large church at Bridge- 
town full also.’ In this respect, also, her prayer was granted, for she has sev- 
eral tim,es seen it full, though we cannot as yet say it is quite full every Sunday. 
About live weeks agb, dropsical symptoms began to show themselves, under 
which, however, she was still* cheerful, and would say, ‘Missus, when the swell- 
ing goes down 1 shall be bettCr ; and if not, 1 am ready to go to iny Saviour, if 
He is ready for me.’ When under suffering from difficulty of breathing, she was 
reminded of what our Saviour bad sustained on bur account. She exclaimed — 

* O, yes ! my Saviour went to Calvary for me ; what should I now do without 
him? He is my all in all 1’ and lifting up her hands she said, ‘ Come soon, O, my 
Saviour, come !’ A short time before h^r departure, she Aientioned what verses 
she would like to have sung ut her funeral, took an affectionate farewell of the 
Mission-family, and declared, that the time was now fast approaching, for which 
she had long been waiting and longing. Just as we were assembling for our first 
service yesterday morning, her ransomed soul took its flight to the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


JAMAICA. 

MISSIONS OF THE UNITED SECESSION CHURCH. 

Among other intelligence in the Quarterly record of these Missions for January 
1843, we find an extract of a letter from Mr. John Dawson, catechist, dated 
Hillside, Jamaica, Kith September, 1842 : — 

“ The congregation is going on steadily. All the members are conducting 
themselves well. I have conversed with them individually several times of late, 
and have been much pleased with their knowledge and spirituality of mind. 1 do 
hope that most of them feci the power of the truth on their hearts. We have 
now sixty-eight members and ninety -six candidates on the list, so you see our in- 
crease is gradual. The attendance on the Sabbath amounts to about from 3.50 
to 400. 1 have a meeting of all the members and candidates every alternate 

Friday for religious instruction. I likewise hold meetings three mornings in the 
week at five o’clock on the different properties around this. These meetings are 
mostly well attended, and are very interesting. We meet out in one of the negro 
yards, under some large tree. It is \#ry pleasing to see about sixty or seventy 
all raising their song of praise to the God of all grace before the sun has be- 
gun to show liis face above the horizon, and then sitting listening to an ex- 
planation of some practical portion of the Word of life. This serves as food 
for their minds to meditate on during the day. 

, The people of this country have a great propensity for dancing. Dances are 
frequently kept on the properties by dissipated characters, for the purpose of 
getting money from those who attend them. These are often great snares to 
the young, who are not able to resist the temptation. Many who have begun 
to attend on religious instruction, and have been hopeful characters, have been 
enticed to go to these places, and, while there, have been led into gross sins ; 
after which, they have been ashamed to attend our meetings, and consequently 
have been abandoned characters. Some time ago; as I was visiting a property 
near this, I came up to a large, booth or tent fixpd up with the branches of trees, 
where some hundreds were assembled dancing. I got in unobserved by them. 
When they saw who was in their midst, they gave a shout, and came out 
through the broadside of the booth, pulling part of it down. 1 got them to 
come in again, and then took out my Bible and addressed them from the ae- 
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# count given by St. Luke* of Herod’s dance, *and the bad effects which resulted 
from it. Many seemed to feel. I prayed with them, and they all dispersed. 
This was on the Saturday or the Subbath. Ten of the young people who had 
been present came and begged me to list them down a* inqfUirew, promising 
that they would not again go to such places. I did so, and they ha me con* 
tinued to attend regularly since.” 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONS. 

The Rev. G. Pettitt, one of the Missionaries at Tinnevelly, India, gives an in- 
teresting account of the baptism of a pious sick woman, part of which is sub- 
joined : — 

“ Aug. 21) : Lord's Day — Asirvadapooram. This afterAoon I privately bap- 
tized a poor woman who is lying dangerously ill of tHe small-pox. I was induced 
to baptize her, from a conversation which I had witS her last night; and which, 
as it greatly comforted rny own mind, I will write down, for the gratification of 
others. 1 

“ Her husband expressed a wish that I should visit her. I found her in a very 
small room, which I could only enter by stooping as low as possible ; she was 
lying on a palmyra-cot, *her husband and, two children — a girl about eleven or 
twelve with a child in her arms — standing near. After some inquiries about her 
sickness, I asked her if she had derived any spiritual advantage from her suffer- 
ings ; when, to my surprise, she began to answer me in a strain that, convinced 
me she had. I asked if she thought that her illness was caused by the devils 
whom she used to worship. This may seem a strange question ; but it is a notion 
by which the Native Christians are for some time peculiarly tempted, when mis- 
fortunes befall them. She replied, ‘ Oh no 1 It is sent by the Lord, I well 
know.’ — 4 And why has He sent it ?’ 1 asked ; ‘for your benefit, or in punish- 
ment?’ ‘For my benefit.’ — In answer to whether she had found consolation 
in her affliction, she said that she had, — she felt it within her, and the Lord sup- 
ported her. — ‘ Are you, then, not afraid to die, if this sickness should so terminate?’ 

* No, Sir,’ she said, * 1 am not, and I am quite willing to go; only there are my 
poor children to leave.’ ‘ You hope the Lord will take you to a better world,’ l 
said : ‘ but why do you hope so ? have you never displeased him ?’ 4 O yes ! I am 
very sinful; 1 am a lost sinner.’ — 4 Why, then, do you believe that God will re- 
ceive you ?’ 4 Because the Lord Jesus suffered on the cross, and shed His blood 

for the sinner.’ I asked, 4 Do you think He has removed your sins?’ She re- 
plied, with firmness of voice, and a motion of the head, as well as her weakness 
would allow her to make it, which among the natives indicates a deep conviction 
of the heart, 4 He has removed them.’ She proceeded as well as she could, to 
say that her only trust was in the love and goodness of Jesus Christ her Saviour, 
to whom she prayed day and night, convinced that he alone could help her, both 
as to her soul and body. I asked how it was she had never been baptized ; 
but obtained no very satisfactory answer. I rather thjnk her religious im- 
pressions were not very strong before her illness, but operated gradually on 
her mind ; or it ipight have been that her qufet and humble piety led her to keep 
back, under the feeling that she was not yet prepared. In examining aud receiv- 
ing candidates for baptism, it is sometimes difficult to steer between the evils of 
encouraging the unfit, and discouraging the? sincere who have a low opinion of 
themselves. On asking her afterward if any portions of scripture which she had 
learned were a comfort to her, she repeated one : 4 Believe on the Lord Jesus * 
Christ , and thou shalt he saved , and thy house.' When I spoke of the blessed- 
ness of heaven, she lifted her poor swelled arms, as well as she could, over her , 
head, closed them in the act of grayer ; saying, that she prayed day and flight 
to reach that ‘good heaven,’ and called upon the name of Jesus again.” 


CHURCH OF*SCOTLAND MISSIONS. 

These Missions are now carried on in India, Canada, New Zealand, and Ber- 
muda. Much attention is bestowed on the conversion of the Jews, and recently 
their first missionary to Palestine left this country. 
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Mr. Wingate furnishes the following information <Jn the Mission-station, for 
the Jews at Pesth in Holland : — 

M Having now been here for about two months, during which time we have 
been constantly occupied, 1 am able, in some measure, to come to a judgment on 
the state of the mission here, which 1 shall now give in as few words as possible: , 
First, I would remark, perhaps few stations are more difficult of access, from 
the nature of the laws, and few require more peculiar qualifications, when once 
in the country. Eminent Christian prudence, native oohrteousness of manner, 
with that self-denial which enables a man to exhibit affability, at all times and 
seasons, to men who may come on the most trifling and unimportant matters, with 
such an amount of learning and acquirements as will place him, in secular learn- 
ing, on a footing with the most accomplished worldlings. Such qualities meet in 
Dr. D/incan ; and they have been appreciated, and so blessed by the Lord, that 
walls of prejudice, the work of centuries, have been broken down in one short 
year, so that his society is courted, and his influence in the city already great for 
piety and learning. Now, f?e have a nice little place of meeting, at which you 
will see English, Irish, Scotch, Hungarian, Jew, all Bitting attentively listen- 
ing every Sabbath, from ten to twelve, and frdVn three to five, to the word of 
life : hearers vary from forty to ’sixty, and upwards, — always Jews are present, 
sometimes more, sometimes fewer. We have a school for the children from 
two to three; and a prayer-meeting #md private exposition in English, every 
Wednesday at three. Of the fruits we must speak with caution. Dr. Duncan 

has already written to Dr. Keith of Mr. S , a gentleman of much influence 

among the Jews, — a married man, with a wife and several children, some of 
whom are grown up, and who is also the projector of the principal school in the 
city, viz., the Jewish school, where 30(1 to 350 youths are educated. This man, 
after sitting under the Doctor’s ministry, more or less, for many months, has 
made offer of his favourite child, a talented boy of 12 years of age, to be placed 
under the charge of Dr. Keith, and educated as you choose. And as he has him- 
self a nd, * When I give my son to Christ, it is the next thing to myself.’ ” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

We beg the special attention of our readers to the extracts annexed, taken from 
the M Annals of the Propagation of the Fuith,” for September, 1842. It is mani- 
fest that much is done to interest the youthful minds among the Roman Catho- 
lics in behalf of their missions ; and, when we consider the influence of the 
priests, we may readily conceive the great results which must ensue, Protestants 
should be stimulated to greater zeal, and be as careful in communicating Mission- 
ary Intelligence to the rising race. 

“ A missionary in the Levant informs us, that in the Catholic schools of Aleppo 
the Annals are placed in the hands of all the children that are learning to read. 
The pious teachers who have conceived this happy idea receive daily satisfaction 
from its results. The Jews and Tyrks who frequent the establishment peruse 
our collection with the same avidity as the Christians ; their youthful imagina- 
tion is elevated at the spectacle of the apostolic conquests, and is interested in 
the combats of the martyrs. On returning from school they carry into their 
families, with the recital of what hal struck them, the germs of faith which this 
( reading has deposited in their souls.” 

** Some months ago, in a letter from Dublin, a similar and quite as consoling a 
circumstance was communicated. A correspondent wrote to us : ‘A clergyman 
f.has lately expressed to me his thanks for having supplied him, in the Annals, with 
school-books for the children of his poor parishioners. Many persons state that 
the reading of the Annals has created, wherever they have gone, a great spirit of 
religion and piety.' May this example find many imitators 1” 
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CHURCHES AND SABBAiTH-SCIIOOLS. 

• To the Editor. 

Dear Sir, — I send you. according 1 to promise, the substance of the remarks I 
made at the meeting of the Glasgow Congregational Sabbath school Society, on 
the evening of the 17th of last month. I omit the narrative portion, and the discus- 
sion of the question as to the attendance of school children, as such, on public 
worship I shall take an early opportunity, if the Lord will, of calling the atten- 
tion of your readers to the latter subject. You will observe that I have not 
thought it necessary to change the style of free and direct address into that of a 
formal essay. Will youallow me to add here the statistics, some of which I ventured 
to lay before the meeting of the Glasgow Sabbath -school Union , on the 26th, In* 
the City Hall? In 1841, the Union, which comprises the Schools and Societies 
of all Protestant Evangelical Denominations, reported that there were 21,922 
children and young people taught in its schools, or about 74 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, taking the population at 203,000. In 1842, the Union reported 23,830, 
or about per cent. : and in 1840, the Union reports, 24,844, or about 8$ per 
cent. These are large numbers, but what are they when compared with those 
who ore of an age to attend schools and adult classes? It is estimated, that in 
a population of 1,000, there are 241 persona between the age of 6 and 14 inclu- 
sive, and 99 between the age of 15 and 1!) inclusive.* In these pioportions, there 
must be in Glasgow 70,613 of the former, and 29,007 of the latter; that is, 99,620 
from 5 to 20 years of age, or 34 per cent, of the population. You may deduct from 
these about 10,000 or 12,000 Roman Catholic children and young people, who are 
certainly not to be overlooked, but whom lew expect to see in Protestant Sabbath - 
schools, and you have still a very* startling disparity between those taught and 
those to be taught. Many of course enjoy parental instruction who are not in 
Sabbath- Schools. — but, apart from the desirableness of seeing the whole youth- 
ful population brought into school, alter every subtraction which you can fairly 
make, you will be constrained to admit that it is “ high time to awake.” If, as 
there is reason to fear, other places resemble Glasgow in this respect, how 
solemnly are the churches of Christ summoned to “put on their Strength “ to 
meet and repel the invasion of infidelity from beneath, and of semi-popery from 
above ! 

Yours truly, J. K. 

Aberdeen, 2d Feb., 1843. 

The fact is notorious that Sabbath -schools have not kept pace, in 
Scotland at least, with our 'other institutions. They have not made 
equal advancement in public &teem, nor has> their system of man- 
agement made equal progress. For this state of things, however* it 
were idle to blame the public — the public being a personage far too 
impalpable and intangible to be easily impressed or sorely afflicted, 
Vol. III. New Series. G 
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with any charge of the kind* And there is no alternative but thfct 
we divide the blame among us, and each of us appropriate his own 
share. 

The system commonly pursued hitherto has been the following. 
A number of zealous individuals, belonging sometimes to one deno- 
mination, but more frequently to different denominations, have com- 
bined to form a Sabbath-school Society, have invited the Christian 
public by the usual means to attend its meetings, and render help 
by supplying both agency and funds, and have opened schools wher- 
ever they have found opportunity, often indeed in kitchens and pri- 
vate rooms. Now I cannot help thinking that this mode of operation 
is chargeable with serious defects. I do not question its lawfulness. 
It is both lawful and proper to form religious societies for the more 
efficient and extensive instruction of the ignorant. And it is lawful 
and proper to convey instruction wheresoever opportunity is afforded. 
And very much good, I rejoice to add, has resulted from the mode 
of conducting Sabbath-school operations hitl*erto prevalent. Still 
the question is open whether this mode be really the best. Let us 
bring it to the test of a few simple questions. 

First — Does this mode of operation excite that amount of interest 
on the part of the members of our churches which might be ex- 
pected ? Before meeting you this evening, I was prepared to answer 
this question by saying, that there is a universal complaint on the 
part of teachers, thkt they are not sustained and encouraged by their 
brethren as they ought to be. And I now find that Glasgow is no 
exception. There is, we have heard, a constant struggle on the part 
of your Committee, as elsewhere, to awaken the sympathies and ac- 
quire the co-operation of their brethren. Secondly — Does the pre- 
sent mode of operation draw forth that amount of agency which the 
churches are capable of furnishing ? The state of your own much 
honoured and much blessed Society furnishes a sufficient answer. 
Ninety or a hundred teachers from among you are scarce one-fifth of 
the number which might he supposed capable, and having opportu- 
nity likewise, of engaging in the work. Thirdly— Does the present 
mode of operation avail itself sufficiently of the peculiar sympathies 
and susceptibilities of children? I am satisfied that it does not. 

I here may he cfrcumstances indeed in which the smaller the num- 
ber of children, perhaps the* better. Sometimes more good may be 
effected when they are divided into dozens and scores than when 
they are congregated in hundreds. But these are the exceptions to 
the rule. *In large schools, well-conducted, there is awakened an 
exciting and salutary interest which cannot he found elsewhere. 
We are all conscious of the sympathy which pervades an assembled 
multitude. How much stronger and more fervent will the sympathy 
be when the assembly consists of children ! Fourthly — Does the 
present system do justice to the children in other respects? It says 
in effect that anything is good enough for them. I was grieved 
lately with the remark which a scoffer made to one of my Tract dis- 
tributors — “ If your ministers thought our souls worth saving, they 
might come themselves and not send the like of you.” Children 
might take up the same strain with greater justice — “ If we are 
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>frorth caring for, you might be at a little expense in providing pro- 
per accommodation for us.” 

What, then, would I propose? 

First of all , — That our societies should be really, formally,^ and 
bstensibly connected with our churches, — that they should be in* fact 
not independent bodies as at present, but that they should be the 
churches themselves 'acting through committees appointed by them, and 
responsible to them. Let each church resolve that, as a church, they 
account it their duty to care for the spiritual interests of the rising 
generation around thery, — that they account it the duty of such 
members ns have time and suitable talents to engage personally 
in the work of teaching the young, — and .that as a church they 
purpose, through Divine grace, to uphold by their prayers and sym- 
pathies those who do so. Let a committee be appointed annually to 
institute and superintend sclfools, and let this committee furnish an 
annual report of their plans and progress to their proper constituents, 
the church. With this managing body will rest the appointment of 
teachers ; and, while it will be their duty to accept of such suitable 
aid as may be spontaneously offered to them, they must likewise 
summon to active exertion, by direct and personal invitatitm, such 
persous as they consider qualified, — leaving it of course to their 
own judgment and conscience, when the case is stated, whether 
they will comply with the invitation. Many of the fittest agents 
shrink from a responsible office till encouraged by the summons of 
brethren. It is well known how Luther repelled the entreaties of 
the general of his order, his spiritual father, Staupitz, to engage 
in the work of preaching. “ It would kill me in three months,” 
he said, dreading evidently the effect of the mental excitement and 
exhaustion caused by so solemn and awful an employment. It 
is equally well known how reluctant John Knox was to devote 
himself to the public ministry of the word. He was already known 
and feared, and persecuted as a Reformer, and had to seek shelter 
within the walls of St. Andrews ; hut still he resisted every en- 
treaty to engage in a work to which ever^ one saw his call but 
himself, till, in the execution of what we may call a holy con- 
spiracy, John Rough summoned him publicly, in the name of t he 
assembled congregation, to take upon him “ the ‘public office ami 
charge of preaching.” If these intrepid men shrunk so sensitively 
from the work to which God’s word and providence so manifestly 
called them, may we not expect thaj many of the best qualified, 
both intellectually and morally, to assist in our Sabbath-schools, 
will require the special invitation of the brethren who know their 
character and manner of life ? 

Every one will see at once how much a church is likely to he 
interested in Sabbath-schook labours by such a measure as this 
But, in the spirit of genuine conservatism, I would have as little 
innovation as possible. The fewer organic changes that will ac- 
complish the object the better Where, theji, there is a united or- 
ganization like that of the Glasgow Congregational Sabbath -school 
Society, I would not have it broken up. As a whole, it may remain 
in tact, only modified in the format ion of its committee, and in some 
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parts of its working. The committees of ‘the churches would forrfi 
the joint committee of the united body, — the separate committees 
and the joint committee having each its definitely assigned functions. 
You would thus secure all the advantages of Congregationalism and 
of union. 

Secondly , — I would have each church to establish a school in con- 
nection with their own place of worship, and under the charge of 
their own committee. The establishment of such a school I should 
take indeed to be the very first duty of the committee appointed by 
the church. Into this school will very naturally be gathered the 
greater part of the children of members. If conducted as it ought 
to be, it will be regarded as a model school. It will be the special 
object of the pastor’s attention. And here I may remark, that though 
I refrain from speaking at present of the duty of pastors in regard to 
Sabbath-schools, I assume, that when our schools are brought into 
immediate connection with 1 our churches, the pastor will place him- 
self at the head of. the movement, ay, and if he has strength, be the 
soul of it likewise. 

Such a school as I have recommended will tend greatly to awaken 
the interest of the church in all the school operations connected with 
it. It is a centre, a visible centre which cannot be hidden, to which 
they have all access, and which will keep the subject constantly be- 
fore their eyes and their hearts. 

Thirdly , — I would have the committee or joint committee, where 
there is one, to make a strenuous effort to provide accommodation in 
other places for schools of considerable size. I would not omit au 
opportunity of gathering two or three together anywhere, and teach- 
ing them by any means within my reach rather than have them 
neglected, hut I would seek opportunities of gathering a hundred or 
hundreds together. According to your Report for 1841, you had 6i 
schools, with 2,103 scholars, being an average below 35 for each 
school. In 26 of these schools, besides, there were not more than 
20 scholars in each. Fn 1842, you have reported 50 schools with 
2,194 scholars, being ai average below 44 to each. This shows some 
improvement, but still comes far short of the idea which most who 
have taken the trouble to examine the subject have formed of the 
best mode of operation. The principle hitherto acted upon in most 
places has been to get accomiftodation with as little trouble and at as 
little expense as possible. We must now adopt another principle, 
and provide the accommodation which will best promote the object we 
have in view, if practicable, be the trouble and expense what they may. 
We shall not do justice to our schools till we feel that it is as necessary 
to provide suitable places of meeting for them as for our congregations. 
I have no fear that the churches in Glasgow will be wanting in this 
matter. Let the movement originate with themselves. Let their 
committees or joint-committee survey the field they have to cultivate, 
like men of business. Let them ascertain as nearly as they can the 
number of untaught children in a ^gi^en locality, and the expense of 
the requisite accommodation, and then lay their plans, matured and 
digested, before their brethren. The churches will not belie their 
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character! and say, * We cannot give you what you ask— these chil- 
dren must perish if others do not help them/ 

The advantages of large schools, properly accomwodarted^nd under 
.competent superintendence, are many. I have referred to some of 
them already. They are better fitted to secure the benefits which 
may he derived from the peculiar susceptibilities of children. They 
will interest the churches more. To this 1 cannot refer too often. 
Our common practice of running with our schools into all manner of 
holes and corners will not do. The scenes of our labours must be no 
longer invisible and inaccessible. Our very piety needs the ajd of 
sensible sigus. And if our schools would be the objects of due in- 
terest, they must not be reduced to points of indefinite minuteness, 
and even these covered from sight; they must, he of a visible magni- 
tude and in a visible position. Besides, in large schools, under com- 
petent superintendence, we can employ «many as teachers of small 
classes whom we could not ask to take part in schools for whose gen- 
eral management they would be responsible, and who would them* 
selves shrink from it, And the more members of our churches 
that are personally engaged in these labours, the better. Tbeir own 
advancement in knowledge and in piety will be greatly promoted; 
and the very occupation of their thoughts and time will tend to the 
preservation of peace, for “ Satan finds some mischief still, for idle 
hands to do.” , 

While thus stating my views with a freedom which perhaps demands 
an apology, but which 1 have been not only permitted but asked to 
exercise, I would not forget tliat the best plans will not succeed by 
any energy or efficiency of their own. Every thing depends, under 
the Divine blessing, on the working of them. We cannot invent a 
self-moving and self- regulating spiritual machinery, which will save 
us all trouble but that of looking on and pleasing ourselves with the 
spectacle of its power and effects. The best system will be worth- 
less unless animated by a living soul of intelligence and piety. An 
ill-planned effort in the hands of holy and devoted and persevering 
men will work wonders, while the most wisely and elaborately con- 
cocted schemes will end in utter disappointment if intrusted to men 
of a lukewarm spirit, or of a Veal that is fitful and unsteady. 

In fact, if we would succeed, our wojk must become quite a ruling 
passion with us. It is not enough that we devote to it an occasional 
hour, and an occasional thought; we must think of it, and study it, 
ami love it, till it shall incorporate itstelf with our spiritual nature. 
And if we would attain this state of mind, we must not only be gov- 
erned by the motives which ordinarily produce and sustain zeal, but 
we must learn to entertain right and appropriate sentiments towards 
children. And what are these? To think of them as little triflers — 
teasing and troublesome? r l1iey may be all that and more. They 
are depraved, it is certain; but not oil that account the objects of our 
contempt and displeasure, but of our compassion. They may some- 
times offer us indignity, and c%use us much annoyance; but they do 
only what we did, — they are only what we were, — they are the very 
images of our own childhood and youth. We must regard them 
with the sentiments of Luther’s early master. They are the father^ 
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and mothers of the next generation ; — they are the future citizens 
and magistrates of our country ; — they will fill our various offices in 
church ami state. « We must regard them — may I not say it? — with 
reverence as well as affection and solicitude — and that not when we 
are disposed to be romantic or sentimental, but habitually, so as to 
influence our whole conduct* I sometimes stand in awe before a 
company of children. They may have all the modesty and sim- 
plicity proper to their age; but there lie concealed within them the 
seeds of an unknown greatness or degradation, — these are wrapt up 
in tlj.eir souls, under covert of a secrecy winch their own conscious- 
ness cannot penetVate, the germs of events which may cause the earth 
to tremble, or fill its nations with gladness. These possibilities we 
cannot contemplate without awe. And if by the link of our in- 
structions, unseen and often soon forgotten as it is, we may so connect 
ourselves with them as somewhat to control them, our responsibility 
is incalculable — our sufficiency must be of God* 

One word and I have don A While the love of Christ and of 
souls must be our single and absolutely controlling motive, we dare 
not be unobservant of Providence, and we may draw warning, or 
instruction, or stimulus, from all its aspects. The words of John 
Howe, now 200 years old, describe with singular accuracy the feel- 
ings of many in regard to our own times : — “ There is great reason 
to hope that God will not finally abandon England. But is there 
not equal reason to fear, that before the day of mercy come, there 
may be a nearer day of wrath coining? — a day that shall burn as 
an oven and make the hemisphere about us a fiery vault.” These 
prospects of evil were fully realized. Similar evils, or evils equally 
great, though different in kind, may yet await us. O that we may 
he prepared to await or endure them, and honoured to prepare the 
rising generation to avert or endure them likewise! We are now in 
habitual contact with the springs of their character and destiny. 
Wo are moulding and 'fashioning them. God grant we may he 
faithful to our trust, and wise to win souls, that we may he fitted 
to occupy a higher place in the service of the heavenly world ! 


PLAN FOR A CONGREGATIONAL HYMN ROOK. 

v TO f fHK EDITOR. 

Dear Sib, — I presume that the greatest admirer of our system of 
church order will hesitate to affirm that we have yet reached the 
ne plus ultra of improvement. Amqng “the things” that appear 
** to be wanting among us,” there is one desideratum which remains 
to he supplied, namely, a General Congregational Hymn Rook. In 
the locality where my lot is cast, there are no less than four different 
Collections now in use*, among the clTurches in the neighbourhood ; 
and were reports to be obtained from all the churches included in 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, the number might be found 
*to be considerably greater. This is surely an awkward and dis- 
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jointed state of things’ and is altendeff with much inconvenience to 
members moving from one church to another. Supposing a brother 
should have occasion to change his place of residence, and # to remove 
.to the neighbourhood of a church where another Collection is psed, 
he finds himself under the necessity of purchasing a copy of it, 
which his circumstances may with difficulty afford; but perhaps his 
situation turns out unfavourably, and fie is obliged to make a second 
remove, and here also a new demand may be made upon him, at a 
time when he is least able to bear it, and so on, indefinitely, as often 
as he has occasion to change. 

But further, as the Independent churches have no authorized 
Confession of Faith to which subscription is required, it is chiefly 
through the medium of our Hymn Books tfiat the religious public 
are able to collect what our sentiments are on various points of doc- 
trine: but if almost every church have a, separate Collection, does it 
not appear as if we had no consistent system of doctrine, and as if 
each church held some distinctive opinions of its own? It may in- 
deed be said that, though our Hymn Books be different in form or 
arrangement, the sentiments expressed in them are harmonious and 
uniform; and we believe this to he the case: but if so, why not fay 
aside these multiplied compositions, and agree upon one General 
Collection, which might be regarded as exhibiting the united senti- 
ments of the body? The apostle complains of the confusion which 
existed in the church of Corinth in relation to this very subject, 
when he says, (1 Epist. xiv. 26,) “How is it then, brethren? when 
ye come together everyone of you hath a psalm,” that is, a different 
metrical composition, which they were eager that the Church should 
adopt, as preferable to those of their brethren: and in writing to 
the church in Rome, he prays earnestly that they might be like- 
minded one towards another, according to Christ Jesus, “ that they 
might with one mind and one mouth glorify God.” Our churches 
are all agreed in using the same translation j>f the scriptures, and in 
singing the same version of the Book of Psalms; why then not unite 
in using the same hymns and spiritual songs? 

But while the diversity of Hymn Books among us is to be re- 
gretted, the manner in which these have been sent.forth is still more 
objectionable. Your readers are awarj that shortly after the forma- 
tion of our churches in Scotland, the want of a Collection of Hymns 
suited to Christian worship more comprehensive than the selection 
of Paraphrases authorized by the General Assembly, w r as generally 
felt. At first, hymns for particular occasions were given out from # 
Dr. Watts’ or Dr. RipoiTs Collections, as at the ordination of Mr. 
James Haldane, This, however, was soon abandoned, and a Collec- 
tion of Hymns “ for the use of the Tabernacles in Scotland/’ (as * 
our places of worship were then denominated,) was published in the 
year 1800. I have no means of knowing under whose direction this 
Collection was compiled, but it was probably agreed on by the lead- 
ing pastors in Edinburgh, am>by them recommended to the churches 
throughout the country. This was so far well, as it bore on the 
face of it the character of a denominational Hymn Book. But with 
the exception of the few brethren in Edinburgh who undertook the 
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compilation, no opportunity setems to have been afforded, to the pas- 
tors and members of the churches generally, of expressing their 
opinion, beforehand, as to its merits. The consequence was such as 
might naturally have been expected. Considerable dissatisfaction 
was soon expressed both with the theology and style of many of the ' 
hymns contained in it; and a new and improve^ edition was loudly 
called for. This delicate and*important task was privately intrusted 
to a respected brother in the ministry, now deceased; and in 1807 
the new edition made its appearance. This was a decided improve- 
ment on the former, in regard to scriptural ^accuracy of sentiment; 
but the same objeQtion applies to it as to the first, namely, that the 
consent of the churches to the alterations was not previously obtained, 
and that they had no Opportunity of suggesting any amendments. 
By collating these two editions together, it appears that no fewer 
than a hundred hymns of the first edition were left out, and sup- 
plied by others, being about one-third of the whole : of those left 
out the greater number were fron? the Olney Collection, and were con- 
sidered objectionable, on the ground of their theology, as not urging 
on gospel hearers the immediate duty of faith, repentance, &c. The 
principal objection to this new edition was, the total want of method 
in the arrangement. In the former, this important point had been 
too much overlooked ; but still there was the semblance of order : 
but from an ill-judged economy, with a view to suit the conveni- 
ence of the purchasers of the first Collection, the same numbers 
were retained in the second : of course, the new hymns were sub- 
stituted for the old, without the slightest regard to the nature of 
the subject, or to the connection in which they stood. Thus, among 
hymns adapted for the commencement of public worship, instead 
of the 12th in the first Collection, “ Now let the listening world 
around,” &c., was inserted a hymn on the death of a young person, 
which properly belongs to another part of the book, “ When bloom- 
ing youth is snatched away,*’ &c. On the other hand, a good many 
hymns were left out of the second edition, against which there was 
no reasonable objection, either in point of sentiment or poetry ; as 
the 38th, ** Why should the children of a King,” Sec, ; the 256th, 
“Our God, hoW' firm his promise stands,” &c., and the 273d, 
“ O love divine, what hast thou done I ” &c. This second edition 
continued in general use till f814, when the large Collection, drawn 
up by Messrs. Ewing and Payne, was sent forth among the churches. 
In this volume, the number of hymns was doubled, and the whole 
were arranged under certain heads of doctrine, both of which cir- 

* cumstances were decided improvements on the former system : but 
the selection of the hymns, so far as I am aware, was left entirely 

* to the two esteemed brethren whose names appear in the title- 
page ; and it had no sooner made its appearance, than numerous ob- 
jections were made to the system of arrangement adopted, as well as to 
the style and sentiment of many of the hymns ; the want of a public 
board of revision was $>lso soon discovered ; for it was found that 
the greater number of hymns which had been withdrawn from the 
lirst edition of 1800, and supplied by new ones in that of 1807, 
were again inserted in Ewing and Payne’s: still, the pastors and 
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•churches had no power to remonstrate; and the public were left 
to infer that those which had been condemned as unsound, in 1807 , 
were again approved of in 1814. In this large Collection, upwards 
of forty hymns contained in the improved smati Hymif Book were 
also left out, for the omission of some of which, at least, nc f suffi- 
cient reason could be assigned but the taste or pleasure of the 
editors ; while others were inserted which were but ill-adapted for 
public worship ; some of these instances 1 took the liberty of point- 
ing out, in a paper addressed to the Editor of the former series of 
this Magazine, and inserted in the Number for April 1831, of 
which no further notice was taken at the time, but to which I beg 
again to refer your readers. Since the date of that paper, a new 
alteration has been made on Ewing andt Payne’s collection, — by 
whose authority, or at whose suggestion, I have never been able to 
learn. The last edition feaves out more than sixty hymns, without 
inserting any in their room. Some of 'these, it is readily admitted, 
may well be dispensed with ; but I lament to miss others which 
escaped the ordeal of former editors or printers, and which have 
long been favourites with the religious public. Why, for instance, 
leave out that beautiful hymn of Cowper’s, the 111th? * My song 
shall bless the Lord of all ? ” or the 157th, “ Poor, weak, and worth- 
less though lam?” or that admired hymn of Wesleys, the 196th, 
“Jesus, thy blood and righleousness ? ” or that sweet composition 
of Newton's, the 393d, “Believers now atfe tossed about?” I 
could also point to some that are retained, which are thought much 
inferior, both in point of style and sentiment, to others that are ex- 
punged. But admitting that the alterations were ever so judicious, 
wliy send them forth into the world without any previous consulta- 
tion with the pastors and members of the churches? and what se- 
curity have they that an equal number may not be left out in a sub- 
sequent edition ? By leaving the numbers of the hymns unaltered , 
some advantage is, no doubt, gained, in regard to facility in find- 
ing them out; but it is difficult to persiiude purchasers that they 
have not received a mutilated copy ; it is also very annoying to 
both ministers and people: the former may give out a hymn which 
the latter find is not in tfieir copy ; or he may wish to give out 
one as suited to his subject, which is not contained in the pulpit 
Hymn Book before him ; and thus %nutual confusion and perplexity 
ensue. 

There is another Collection used \n some of our churches, to which 
no reference has yet been made. I mean Dr. Wardlaw’s. It pos- 
sesses very superior merit, as might be expected, from the celebrity 
of the compiler, who is not only a sound theologian and elegant 
writer, but is endowed with a taste for poetical composition, and has 
himself furnished some of the most beautiful hymns in the collection. 

It is also free from many blemishes and offences against good taste 
attaching to such compilations, and has strong claims on the patron- 
age of the churches. But l^ing arranged on the principle of follow- 
ing the order of the passages of scripture referred to in each hymn, 
it labours under the disadvantage of being without any division of 
subjects; and many of the hymns might, be equally referred to dif- 
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ferent passages, or bear but a slight allusion to tfie text placed at the 9 
head of them : besides, from the circumstance of a Supplement being 
added, of nearly equal length with the original Collection, there are 
necessarily two sets of scripture texts, running parallel to each other, 

. so that it is not easy for a person unacquainted with the volume to 
find out any particular hymn. This inconveniencp appears to have 
been felt by the amiable author, who admits that the arrangement 
adopted “ produces a complete mixture of subjects,” and has endea- 
voured to obviate it by a general index of subjects, as well as by a 
table of first lines : still, it is to be regretted that the original col- 
lection* and supplement were not thrown into one, and the whole 
arranged under a few general heads, sufficiently comprehensive, and 
yet admitting a distinct classification. 

What I would propose, therefore, is, that at the next general meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union, the propriety of having an uniform 
denominational Hymn Book fre taken into consideration, with a view 
to ascertain the opinion of the bi^thren present ;* and that their re- 
commendation he referred to the judgment of the pastors and 
churches generally, by means of a printed circular, to be drawn up 
by a smaTi committee appointed for the purpose, who shall give in 
their report at the annual meeting following. In the event of the 
proposal being approved of by a decided majority of the body, a 
select committee shall then he nominated, with instructions to draw 
up a scheme of a general Hymn Book, specimens of which shall be 
submitted to the inspection of the different pastors and churches 
who may approve of the object, and who shall be required to forward 
any suggestions that may occur to them, by way of improvement or 
alteration, to the convener, within a given time, to be referred to the 
ultimate decision of the next general meeting, or of individuals ap- 
pointed by it. The special committee to be furnished with copies of 
the most approved Collections now in use among different denomina- 
tions of evangelical Christians, both in England and Scotland. 

I lately met with a Collection used in some of the Episcopal 
churches in England, the arrangement of which pleased me much. 
Instead of inserting the new versions of the Psalms along with the 
Hymns promiscuously, as in our Collection, according to the arrange- 
ment of subjects, tile former were placed by themselves , in the first 
part of the volume, as arrange# in the Bible; after which followed 
the Hymns, or Paraphrases of other passages of scripture; and the 
Collection was entitled Psalms qud Hymns . A similar arrangement 
might be advantageously adopted in the Congregational Ilymn Book. 
Thus, instead of confining ourselves to the version of the Psalms 
now used in Scotland, which, however excellent in some respects, is 
by no means adapted to the taste and improvement of the present 
age, we might avail ourselves of the labours of Watts, Merrick, 
Montgomery, Tate, Brady, and others, selecting from their writings 
the most approved versions of the whole hundred and fifty psalms, 
and placing them together, in their proper order, in the first part of 
the volume, thus enabling the leaders of our public worship to give 
put the Psalms, either according to the old version now in use, or 
according to the new ; for the reasons mentioned in my former com- 
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* xnunication, I would* also leave out # the whole of the Paraphrases 
contained in the Assembly’s Collection, and consider the Hymn Book 
rather as a supplement to these, than as intended to supersede them* 

, It might also be advisable to insert as many paraphrases o£ other 
passages of scripture in the new Collection as possible, as being in 
general more satisfactory to judicious Christians, than hymns com- 
posed on miscellaneous subjects. This is the method adopted by 
Dr. Watts in his first book of Hymns, which are all founded on ap- 
propriate texts. 

Many advantages, *1 conceive, would result from the plan now 
proposed. In the first place, it would secure the denomination against 
the recurrence of those frequent and vexatious alterations adopted on 
the responsibility of a few individuals; fdr a resolution might be 
passed by the general meeting, that no alterations shall he allowed 
on any subsequent edition till they haye first obtained the sanction 
of the body, or of a committee appointed by them. Secondly, the 
plan proposed would secure the publisher against all risk of loss; 
for, by the committee of the Union adopting the Collection as their 
own , they would virtually become responsible for the publication, 
and place the expenses of printing, 8r c. to the account of \heir ordi- 
nary expenditure. Thirdly, by the constant and increased demand 
that would be created from the churches generally agreeing to adopt 
the Hymn Book, instead of incurring the risk of loss, it would be- 
come a source of revenue to the denomination, and the profits aris- 
ing from the sale could he devoted to our Highland missions, or other 
objects of importance. Fourthly, it would do away with the incon- 
venience, formerly noticed, of obliging our members to purchase dif- 
ferent books, according to the locality in which they happen to be 
placed ; the same Collection would avail them in every part of the 
country; and even were they required to remove to some distant part 
of the world, they could still recur to t heir Hymn Book on the Lord’s 
days, and at other seasons of medilation, qnd have the satisfaction of 
reflecting that their brethren at home were then engaged in singing 
these “ songs of Zion” in their father-land. And lastly, it would 
greatly facilitate the labours of pastors and preachers in selecting 
suitable hymns for the services of the sanctuary for whatever pulpit 
they might have occasion to supply, they would be familiar with the 
arrangement to which they had beefi accustomed at home. 

The advantage of having an uniform Collection of hymns seems 
to have been early felt by various denominations, in organizing them- 
selves into distinct bodies. The Wesleyan Methodists were among 
the first to avail themselves of this important bond of union. So 
early as the year 1779, Mr. John Wesley published bis Collection, 
which is still in general use among the members of that denomina!* 
tion, and has passed through a vast number of editions. With the 
supplement, which has since been appended to it, it now contains be- 
tween seven and eight hundred hymns, and is sold for little more 
than half-a crown. Our Baptist brethren, in England have also a 
denominational Hymn Book, which is used as a supplement to Dr. 
Watts’, and is circulated to a great extent; and no sooner was the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales organized, than the 
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committee turned their attention to this important object. In the 
Report of their proceedings for 184 1, it is noticed that more than 
ten thousand copies of their Collection had been sold during the year 
preceding, and the sum of £035 3s. 5d. is entered to the credit of 
the Union from that source: and though we cannot expect to cope 
with our English brethren in their exertions, it is. not to be doubted 
that a considerable profit would? arise from the sale of the proposed 
Collection, which would open up a new source of revenue to our 
worthy secretary. 

I can anticipate only two objections of any weight, likely to be 
urged against this proposal. The first, from the supposed hardship 
of obliging the poorer members of our churches to purchase the new 
Hymn Book, when they <are already sufficiently supplied with those 
now in use. But not to dwell on the fact, that by the more general 
demand for the denominational Collection, the committee would be 
enabled to sell it at a lower c rate than the present editions, — what 
should hinder the more wealthy, members to purchase a quantity 
for the accommodation of strangers and poorer brethren, to be either 
presented as gifts, or to remain as the common property of the 
churches?' This has been already done in some places with good 
effect, in the case of the present Collections. Thus, in a small 
church in this neighbourhood, some benevolent ladies connected with 
it, anxious for its prosperity and usefulness, presented two or three 
dozen copies of the Collection used there for the benefit of the con- 
gregation, and these remain in the chapel, and are distributed, as 
occasion requires, among strangers; aud having the name of the 
chapel stamped on the title-page, they are considered perfectly safe. 
Besides, the expense thus incurred would be required only once for 
all, and our people would be under no apprehensions of being called 
on to make new sacrifices in changing the place of their residence. 

The second objection is entitled to more consideration, and does 
involve a pecuniary loss to parties concerned. I mean where a separ- 
ate Collection is already hi use, published perhaps at the risk of the 
Collector, for the use of his own congregation ; as in the case of Dr. 
,WardIaw’s church ; and it is not to be expected that our esteemed 
brethren of that congregation, and other? similarly situated, would 
at once give up the hse of a Hymn Book, so worthy of their approba- 
tion, and endeared to them by sb many tender associations. But, in 
such cases, the change might be gradually introduced, so as to inter- 
fere, as little as possible, with th$ private rights of individuals. And, 
us it is more than probable £hat the great majority of hymns contained 
in that Collection would be included in the new Hymn Book, both 
Collections might be used, for a time, and the hymns be given out 
according to the numbers in each Book, as is already done, where 
both the larger and smaller Collections of hymns are in use : and, at 
all events, the former Hymn Book would still command a consider- 
able sale, from its intrinsic merits, and might be used for family wor- 
ship and for private devotion ; and I am <gure the respected brethren, 
to whom such cases appty, would cheerfully forego any advantage 
derived from the present disjointed plan, and be among the first to 
aqquiasoe in any proposal by which the good of the general body 
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•might be promoted. • I hope the subject will not be allowed to drop, 
and that some of your able correspondents will direct their attention 
to it before the return of another anniversary. Meanwhile, I remain 
yours truly, * W. L. 

’ 29M Dec., 1842. 


UNION MEETINGS— WHO SHOULD PAY THE 
EXPENSES OF OUR PASTORS? 

To the Editor. 

SrR, — I know not whether you and your readers will give me credit for 
the following statement or not ; nevertheless, it is true, and of verity, 
that / am one of those quiet, unobtrusive, unpretending beings, who 
shrink instinctively from all and every kind of notoriety! Never, 
therefore, yet have •! ventured to appear in the pages of your excel- 
lent Periodical. Several things may have contributed their influence 
to produce in me this taciturnity ; but perhaps nothing so much as a 
kind of morbid sickly fear, lest, in trying my hand at the pen I 
should write and communicate aught to your pages, which, after all, 
would have been much better un written, and so injure the cause 
which I really wish to promote. This is a preamble quite lengthy 
enough, I suppose ; and now let me proceed to open my subject, to 
which I earnestly invite the attention, chiefly, of the brethren in our 
country churches. 

It so happened this morning, that, while sitting at breakfast, some 
remarks were made, by a friend of mine, anent the meetings of the 
Congregational Union. I cannot give you these remarks verbatim , 
but they were to the following effect : — 

That though it was doubtless a very desirable thing, our ministers 
from the country should attend the meetings of the Union in greater 
numbers than at any former period of its history they have done ; 
yet, how can they be reasonably expected to do so, when it is remem- 
bered that there is, with regard to most of them, a mighty let in the 
way ? I mean the expense which it would cost them in travelling to 
and from the meetings of the Union. It is true, tli is expense, though 
perhaps not amounting to a large sdm in itself, is yet far and very 
far beyond the pecuniary ability of most of our respected country 
brethren easily to meet. # 

Such, Mr. Editor, is but a rude sketch of the observations of my 
friend at the breakfast table. And no sooner was the idea thus sug£ 
gested to my mind, than I felt my naturally timid spirit roused with- 
in me to attempt this chivalrous deed, even to do, what in ray* 
weakness lies, by a few remarks in your Magazine, to suggest a plan, 
which, if acted upon, will enable our ministerial brethren in the 
country to enjoy, in greater numbers than heretofore, our annual 
festival at the meeting of th$ Union. 

And now curiosity may be inquisitive to Know by what benevolent 
scheme this desirable object is to be effected. It is briefly and simply 
this: let the churches, who enjoy the benefit of their labours, supply 
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them with the necessary means. Can any reasonable objection he* 
made to this by the members of our churches ? I know of none ex- 
cept what a niggardly parsimonious spirit may suggest. Are not 
our ministers the servants of the churches for Christ’s sake ? Are 
they dot devoting their time, their talents, and their all to the ser- ' 
vice of the churches, to promote their happiness in time and their 
meetness for “ the inheritance of the saints in light ?” And will 
their people demur when they read such a proposal in your pages ? 

I do not, I cannot believe it. I cannot think so meanly of their 
Christian generosity, of their love and esteeyi for their ministers. 

I do npt therefore imagine that more is necessary to effect this de- 
sirable object than the mere suggestion of it to the churches. 

It may be observed, tywever, that this is an affair to which the 
deacons of our country* churches should turn their attention heartily 
and without delay ; and I am quite confident that, by a very small 
amount of prudent exertion, *on their part, the matter would cordial- 
ly be entered into by a large majority of our churches. After all, 
Mr. Editor, I have ventured to send you these plain thoughts on the 
subject, that by appearing in some corner of your Magazine, they 
may influence some abler pen to take up, and press the matter with 
more ability on the attention of our Christian brethren. 

Yours, &c. y QuisP 

Jan. 20th, 1843. 


MEETINGS OF THE UNION— VISITS TO NEIGHBOUR- 
ING CHURCHES. 

To the Editor . 

Sib, — We find that in primitive times it was customary for the 
apostles and pastors to visit the churches, in order to strengthen their 
faith, and encourage their hearts in the work of the Lord. Such 
visitations were looked forward to both by the apostles and brethren 
with much interest, and were productive of great good. We cannot 
but think that the neglect of this primitive practice is prejudicial to 
the interests of tritth in our churches, and that its revival would be 
attended with the happiest effects. It is true that the mutual inter- 
change of pulpits with brethren in the neighbourhood is frequent and 
pleasant, hut fails to produce that effect which the visits of some of 
our distant and honoured brethren is fitted to accomplish. Among 
many of our small but devoted churches in the north country the 
sight of a stranger in the pulpit is rare, and when such an one, say a 
^foreign missionary appears, and the circumstance is known, it pro- 
duces a very pleasurable and profitable sensation in the district. 
The visits of Philp and Fynie, of Read and Crisp, with others equally 
devoted, though less distinguished missionaries, seeui as “ sunny 
spots” in our life’s history, and the iippressions produced by them 

* We humbly think that the deacons of our city churches should consider this 
subject too. — E d. 
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•were as pleasant as they have been permanent. The labours of the 
Haldanes, of Aikman and Innes, of Ewing and Hill in the North, 
although about forty years ago, are still spoken of by # the aged with 
feelings of delight and gratitude. ® 

* The next meeting of the Congregational Union, to be held !n the 
city of Aberdeen, is hailed as a new era in the history of our northern 
churches, and the 'season is looked forward to with great interest. 

Now, what we would wish humbly to suggest as the object of this 
notice is, that the next meeting of the Union affords an excellent op- 
portunity of allowing tjie northern churches to have a visit from dis- 
tant brethren. Might not a few of those pastors whose hearts »are in 
the work of revival, and who have been so signafty honoured in this 
work in other places, make arrangements, being already so far north, 
as to be from home for a few Sabbaths, and durfng that time visit those 
churches which are most anxious for them? Some of the churches 
have been longing for this, praying for It, and would deem it a signal 
blessing to be so favoured. They, feel their deadness as churches, 
they deplore it and desire to become alive, and wait for help. 

The visit of a stranger accustomed to such work would have an 
influence with the church and the ungodly, which would be both 
powerful and salutary. 

The churches in the South have been so visited, some of them 
frequently, and great good has been done ; but those in the North 
have had no such visitations. With perhaps dne or two exceptions, 
no efforts have been put forth to arouse and revive them. We entreat 
the prayerful consideration of the brethren to this matter. This is 
the time to awake out of sleep — great efforts are needed — more 
zeal and faith and prayer are required. The prince of this world is 
active and successful. His emissaries are devoted and laborious in 
their work, and shall not we, whose inducements are so powerful, and 
whose success is so certain, be up and doing to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty ? 

Audens. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

t 

To the Editor . 

Dear Sir, — In the October and November numbers of your Mis- 
cellany, there are two valuable papers on the Institution with 
which this is headed. The latter, quite characteristic of the spirit 
usually breathed by your correspondent u W. L.,” in so far at least 
as it relates to devotional exercises at the meetings of the Union,* 
demands the serious attention of the churches where these meetings 
are held ; for it must really rest with them whether one morning of 
the week, or five or six mornings, be devoted to prayer. I hope the 
churches in the Northern metropolis, where the meetings are to be 
held this spring, will, in this matter, set a good example, for that 
as often more influence than precept. 

The other paper relates to the Funds of the Union ; and your cor- 
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respondent “ P.” shows very fclearly how these may be easily and 
greatly increased. Perhaps he may be thought to carry his calcula- 
tions just a lijttle joo far. I do not like to find fault with this — 
rathep too Far in such a cause than not far enough. I have always 
admired what is said to have been the division of the late Dr. Carey’s 
subject at the commencement of the Baptist missions to India — 
“Let us expect great things, and attempt great things.’’ We shall 
not attempt them if we do not expect them 5 and, in general, I pre- 
sume it is because we expect so little that we aim at but little. But, 
on the other hand, where there is any appearance of exaggeration as 
to the amount that might be raised by a certain plan, there is a 
wonderful proneness in many minds to take as they think an advan- 
tage of that, and just lay the matter aside altogether, thinking no 
more about it — “ The writer has gone wrong in his calculations.” 
Now, your correspondent has given a little room for this. He very 
clearly shows that (if the members of the Congregational churches 
in Scotland amount to the number he gives, and* I believe he is not 
far from the truth) one penny a- week from each would amount to 
£2,600 a-year. And really, Mr. Editor, one blushes to think that 
an institution God has rendered such a blessing to the churches, and 
to many precious souls in the country that never were connected 
with the churches, should not have realized on an average at least 
one penny a-week from each member ; no, nor if you take the ordi- 
nary contributions b^ the churches, not the one-half of that sum . 
“ Tell it not in Gath,” &c. Yet it is told ; the Reports do tell it ; 
it cannot be concealed. But then “ P.” adds to this a sum equal to 
what was contributed altogether last year, and what he supposes 
would be continued, viz. about £1,500, making altogether from the 
churches £4,100. Now the loophole is here: a very considerable 
part of what may be termed the ordinary receipts is already raised 
by the scheme proposed, by penny a-week contributions. You have 
only to look at the contributions by the churches in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, &c. to see this. And then there are several of the smaller 
churches that could scarcely be expected to give on an average their 
penny a-week, and make anything of a decent collection besides. I 
would then take off fully the one-half of last year’s funds, as already 
raised in such a way as now recommended, expecting not more 
than £700 beyond the pennjP a-week subscriptions, which would 
amount in all from the churches, to £3,300; and then I should reduce 
“ P.’s” calculation of what woujd be contributed by hearers, who are 
not members, to as little as £700, (his calculation is a penny a-week 
Tor 4,000 hearers,) which would^make the whole receipts at present, 
£ 4,000 a-year. Now, Mr. Editor, I do say, and I say it cautiously 
' and deliberately, and with some knowledge, that this sum might be 
raised, and easily raised ; and that it oftly requires some active and 
resolute members in every church to raise it; and if it is not raised, 
there will be blame, and serious blame, somewhere ; the cause, the 
work, the openings matje for the truth, where it is greatly wanted, 
require it ; shall I hesitate to say, that, as it can be done, the Lord 
demands that it be done ; and, consequently, that all the churches 
and all the members do their part. 
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# It is really affecting *to see how little many of the churches enter 
into this: how little they are influenced by the manner and extent 
in which God has smiled on the operations of the institution* There 
$re few of them whoso contributions are more than on an average 
one penny a-week from each member, and perhaps taking into ac- 
count what they must receive from hearers, who are not members, 
scarcely one of them comes up to that *sum ; and taking them alto- 
gether, abating legacies, &c., not to near the one-half of it. In the 
greater number of the churches there is no such thing as an auxiliary 
to the Union, or a penny a-week subscription, or subscriptions re- 
ceived in any way ; but they just satisfy themselves with an annual 
collection : hence the vast disproportions of the contributions. I am 
making no exposure; all is before the public in the reports. But such 
as have little or no acquaintance with the numbers and the condition 
of the respective churches, will, on looking over the list of contribu- 
tions, be very apt to conclude that this and that one, if they are in- 
deed feeling an interest in the operatisns of the^Union, must be very 
small and very poor, while such as have a pretty good knowledge of 
them know well that their contributions form no criterion Qf their 
abilities ; that some contributing £20 or £30 a-year, or upwards, are 
far less able than some others who do not contribute more than £4, 
£5, or £6. Now, how is this to be accounted for? I would be far 
from saying a word that would imply a supposed want of heart in 
those worthy men who are devoted to the work of the ministry among 
us; but they do not always, in such matters, sufficiently estimate 
their own influence; and I do apprehend the disparity must, in very- 
many cases, be traced to them. In some churches, no doubt, such 
men will be found as your correspondent “ P.,” who will, I believe, 
have influence enough to get the scheme organized, and carried into 
operation in the church of which he is a member; but in general it 
will be found that the pastor must be the leading man here ; and if 
he is not bringing the object frequently and .prominently to view- 
showing the vast importance of liberally aiding the Union, in order 
to the stability and increase of the churches, and the more extensive 
preaching of the gospel among our perishing countrymen — unless he 
takes the lead in this, we netfd not expect that, as a general thing, 
his people will enter heartily into it. fje must keep it before their 
minds; he must be as the main-spring m setting in motion, and in 
keeping a-going auxiliary or penny a-week associations. This is 
part of his work in labouring for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 

Some ministers seem to have ^ very mistaken view as to their peo- 
ple giving ; they think if they give liberally to this or that object, 
they cannot support them : now, I have long been convinced that the 
very reverse of this would be the case : only get people into the way 
of giving in the cause of God,* and the more they will feel inclined 
to give. But some will reply, people cannot give what they have 
not. Very true ; but I am not one of those who think that many 
have as yet given what they Imve, or what they might have, and 
what they could easily spare. There is a way of gathering up the 
crumbs, the fragments, so as to have something more to give. Many 
a penny might be saved by one class, and many a shilling by another, # 
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expended to no beneficial purpose, if there was only a mind to give 
it for the cause of Christ. And I put it to every man and woman, 
and family, if, with a very few exceptions, they could not easily save 
from mere trifles and luxuries, what would do more than double alj 
that they give in the service of the gospel in any way ? 

But “ we must begin at home,” some will say, “ we must attend 
to the interests of our own church, and the necessities of our own 
pastor.’ * Most certainly I say so too ; and feel almost ready to apply 
the apostolic adage here, — “ If any provide not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own house, he hath *denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” I wish all the churches would do what they 
might, and what they ought to do in this matter; it would give fine 
opportunity for the committee of the Union expending far more of its 
funds in the way of seeking the salvation of perishing countrymen 
in those parts where a faithful exhibition of gospel-truth is yet much 
needed. And really it is questionable if churches who do not and will 
not exert themselves for the •support of their own pastors, (if any 
such churches there are,) ought to be aided by their brethren. I for 
one would say that, except in very peculiar circumstances, a church 
of thirty years’ standing or more, ought not to receive aid on their 
own account. But in some such cases the pastor's labours may be of 
much service in an extensive surrounding district, or in keeping in 
motion other valuable religious institutions, and on that account aid 
may very properly be given. But certainly many churches sadly fail 
in their duty here. There are some noble exceptions. The writer 
of this article knows two Congregational churches in Scotland, in each 
of which there is one member that contributes the one-half of the 
pastor's salary, and yet he has looked in vain for any guinea of sub- 
scriptions by these persons in the records of other more prominent 
institutions, concluding of course that they do for home to the extent 
of their ability, in order that the churches of which they are mem- 
bers may not need to apply for foreign aid. The other day I saw 
a letter respecting another church of which the following is an 
extract; — “lam more than ever convinced that the people make 
some sacrifices in raising money for the support of the cause. 
Some girls working at mills come forward at times (perhaps once 
a quarter) with their five, shillings, as much as they will make 
in a whole week; and even widows, with families to support, 
giving in some way.” I happen to know a church also that 
raise the greater part of tlieir pastor’s salary by a monthly collec- 
tion among the members; and there is in the box every month 
on an average about one shilling and sixpence for each member. 
Now, Mr. Editor, these are facts; and if all the churches were acting 
in the same spirit of Voluntaryism as in the instances I have given, 
they would be “ beginning at home,* and they would soon feel that 
they could do something abroad also. 

But, after all, persons will give to what they like ; and you cannot 
always control them fn this. There? are members of our churches, 
wlto (very inconsistently) will contribute liberally to a public insti* 
tution, and yet do very little for their own church. Now, nothing^ 
more obviou^ than that no Christian pastor can urge on his own peo- 
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^>le, or on those in the place where he* lives, or where he occasionally 
preaches, contributions on his own behalf; but he may commend 
the objects of the Union, and use his influence to all its extent amohg 
all classes for contributions towards the promoti5n of thfeSe objects. 
‘And if every pastor would do so, I am inclined to think “r.’s” 
scheme would soon be almost universally acted upon. I think there 
is scarcely any church but what could* contribute, on an average, to 
the amount of one penny a-week for each member. I shall suppose 
that one- third of them could not do more, hut let each one be deter* 
mined not to do less : another third, taking all collections and sub- 
scriptions into account, could do double to that amount ; and the re- 
mainder could make it fourfold. Besides, could not those ministers 
who preach at various places in every two on three weeks get a col. 
lector or two at each of these places, with a subscription-book to 
receive the penny a-week ffora all who were willing to give it wh&t 
called for ? There are many ways of drfing the thing if men would 
really set their minds to it and “ try.” When the collecting card , 
came round this season, one said to his servant-maid, “ Will you not 
take one ?” She replied, “ I do not think I can do any thing with . 
it, but give me one, I will try Well, she got one ; and at the be- 
ginning of this month she returned it with twenty shillings marked 
upon it. There are hundreds in the same circumstances, members of 
the churches, that would have done the same if they had been stirred 
up to it, and if they would have tried . * 

But, Mr. Editor, I have become much too lengthy; although I 
have not said nearly all I wish to say. Do try and get this into your 
next number; it may do some good yet prior to the Union meetings. 
The present times call aloud for extra exertion. Many are less able 
to give than they were wont to be : others stand far more in need. 
One end the Lord may have in view by permitting this great depres- 
sion, may be to bring out a manifestation of the heart, and liberality of 
his people, — to impel them to show themselves on the side of his cause, 
that it may not suffer for want of means. T remain yours, &c. 

N. 

10M February , 1843. 


THE UNION MEETINGS — ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

To the Editor, 

Dear Sir, — Will you allow me to remind the brethren who may 
assemble at the ensuing Union meetings in Aberdeen, that a second ' 
general Anti-slavery Convention is to be held in London in June of 
this year. The Congregational Union appointed delegates to attend 
the first Convention in 1840, and a volume, at once more interesting 
and appalling than the octayo of 600 closely printed pages, which 
contains the proceedings of that Assembly, has never been pub- 
lished. Those who take an interest in the subject, and pay atten- 
tion to Anti slaverv intelligence, do not need to be informed that the 
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tip&e lilts not come to relax effort in this greats cause. A more im>* 
portant meeting than the first Convention has seldom, if ever, been 
held in this country. A more seasonable and needful meeting than 
the second tould not be announced. A mighty impulse was given 
to freedom in all the slave-holding states of Europe, as well as in * 
America, by the former; and I trust the latter is destined to advance 
it still more rapidly. At home we are daily threatened with 
the most insidious attempts on the part of those whose worldly in- 
terests, real or imagined, still keep their old pro-slavery propensities 
alive ; and if we are not willing to lose our past successes, we must 
make.them the objects of our most vigilant attention. But verbum 
sat sapientibus. T send this suggestion to your columns rather than 
to the committee, that the brethren generally may have the means 
of previously considering it. 

Yours truly, A Pastor. 

February , 1843. * 


BICENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
OF DIVINES.— THE INDEPENDENTS IN IT. 

The historical notices in a former paper, suffice to show that the 
€i Dissenting brethren” in the Assembly conducted themselves with 
honour in the singular and trying posture they had to assume. In 
the summary of their views with which that paper concluded, there 
is such a correspondence with those which are at this day professed 
amongst us, as to constitute us, so far as this goes, but one party. 
Their Independency appears in refusing all “ power of jurisdiction 
over any congregation. They are Congregationalism, when they 
insist that nothing be done without the consent of the communicants. 
They did not, as the writer then quoted somewhat incorrectly says, 
“ make it necessary to hate all the men who were communicants pre- 
sent at every act of jurisdiction but the congregation must be sum- 

moned, and what was done, be done in the presence and with the 
concurrence of those who assembled, {n maintaining “ libertie of 
conscience to evert/" man ,* they did not, as was alleged, give counte- 
nance and encouragement to sdhism and heresy; they only required, 
that no restraints on men’s conscience should be employed, but such 
as were moral and of divine prescription. In cultivating free com- 
munion with those who conscientiously differed from them on the sub- 
ject of infant baptism, their liberal charity leaves the modern attain- 
ments of many, on both sides of the question, far behind. When 
^ they gave “ libertie to the brethren who were able to professe and 
preache publiclie in the face of the church ,” they afforded no counte- 
nance to confusion, and offered no disrespect to the ministerial office 
of which they were zealous maintainors. Such consequences may 
have resulted from this liberty, not properly restricted. But the lib- 
erty they granted, was kept in the hands of the church, and not left 
to the promptings of individual inclination ; and the power of grants 
ing such liberty may reasonably be thought to be involved in the 
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tight and obligation of a Christian chifrch to secure the edification of 
the body of Christ. Their steadfast purpose to preserve the purity 
of Christ’s house by requiring u good evidences of true* grace and re* 
generation M provoked violent opposition, which may be estimated by 
the consequences alleged by their opponents as certain to flow from 
the general adoptiop of this rule. — “ By this means,” says one, u they 
would keep out all the Christian church fourty for one of the mem* 
bers of the best reformed churches.” But it is also said in that sum* 
inary, “they grant the divine right f (which in this use must mean, 
warrant , not obligation^ as in such questions it very often signifies,) 
“ and many excellent uses of synods lesser and greater .” Their prac* 
lice shows that the most strenuous resistance of Presbyterial govern- 
ment did not preclude them from the use of occasional synods, which 
differed essentially in their purpose and powers from the assemblies 
which bore this name among the Presbyterians. The basement of 
their system being, that a Christian congregation with its officers 
possessed all the functions and abilities of government, and was ex- 
empt from the authoritative control of any party; the synods of which 
t hey acknowledged “ the divine right and many excellent uses,” could 
only have been for conference and counsel. That such an’exercise 
•and improvement of Christian fellowship should be eschewed by them, 
because an opponent, willing to misconceive, chose to chuckle over it, 
as a concession to the necessity of a synodal government, was a weak- 
ness of which such minds were not likely to be guilty. Especially 
when to act in this imbecile fashion would have given a real occa* 
sion of triumph to all adversaries, and have given them warrant to say, 
that this system of polity which assigned entire administration and 
authority in spiritual things to particular churches, secluded them 
from mutual fellowship, and attached a mystic virtue to the discre- 
tion found in each society, which evaporated so soon as it came into 
contact with the sentiments and conclusions of other minds. It could 
not therefore have been from any objection^ they had to a synod for 
counsel, that they retarded the calling of the Westminster Assembly, 
as Baillie asserts, “ they have been here most unhappie instruments, 
the principall if not the sole causes why the Parliament were so long 
in calling an Assemblie/ ’ &c* &c. This must be^accounted for on 
other grounds. Their reluctance must have originated in a forbod- 
ing of the use to which the prevailing £arty might pervert it, or per- 
il aps of the excessive control which Parliament was likely to exert 
over its deliberation and decisions. Of,this there appears a confirma- 
tion in the sermon preached before the House of Commons, at the 
solemn fast, 26th July, 1643, by Simpson, one of the “ five breth- 
ren.” “ Take heed unto the laws — 1 had almost said, if I might 
crave pardon for the word — take heed what laws you make in mat- 
ters of religion : for if the thing should fall out to be evil, as what 
man is there that errs not P when once it is a law it will be follow- 
ed,” &c., &c. The same explanation must perhaps be given of a 
statement made by Nye, and practically adopted by the other " dis- 
senting brethren,” — “ he very boldlie offered to demonstrate that our” 
(the Scottish) “ way of drawing a whole kingdome under one National! 
Assemblie was formidable, yea pernicious, and thrice over pemidons 
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to civil states and kingdoms.*** We must understand this of a Na- 
tional Assembly, considered not ecclesiastically or spiritually, but as 
possessed of ,tlie # civii immunities which formed an essential in- 
gredient of the Presbyterian model, as then proposed. Many in our 
day might be of opinion, that passing events are helping out this 
demonstration* It is possible, However, that ip their jealousy of a 
renewal in any form of the ecclesiastical despotism under which the 
nation had been crushed, that they reckoned a centralized ecclesias- 
ticaljsystem, such as the complete Presbyterian model, to be itself of 
dangerous tendency to the simplicity and impartiality of civil govern- 
ment* The language of the Savoy Confession will best describe 
the “ excellent uses ” of synods. “ They disallow the power of all 
stated synods, presbyteries, convocations, and assemblies of divines 
over particular churches ; but admit ttyat, in cases of difficulty or 
difference relating to doctrine or order, churches may meet together 
by their messengers in synods or councils to consider and give ad- 
vice , but without exercising any jurisdiction .** * 

Allusion has been made to the misrepresentations given of their 
principles. It is not to be supposed that, in their Ishmaelitish at- 
titude to powerful parties in the church and state, their principles or 
themselves should pass free from calumny. Those who take a less 
daring flight, and are a less inviting mark, would be foolish to look 
for such immunity. And we recall the remembrance of their re- 
proach principally lo select from the mass of misrepresentations 
which prejudice, party-spirit, and political rancour devised and dis- 
persed respecting them, one or two instances in which we have a 
living interest as being ourselves at this day sharers, however un- 
worthily, of their shame. For instance, the religious principles of 
this party were at the time, and have ever since been, diligently 
identified with the political maxims and measures of the party in 
the state that most favoured them, were the principal bringers in 
of the commonwealth, and were distinguished by the name of Inde- 
pendents. The obvious end of this gross misrepresentation is to 
characterize this system of ecclesiastical polity, as incompatible with 
monarchy and the permanent institutions of the country ; and as 
identical with extreme popular sentiments respecting civil govern- 
ment. Informed and impartial inquirers into the history of this 
period, are now, happily, learning to keep out of this beaten track 
of calumny ; and, if the true features of the period did not stand 
out in sufficient distinctness, in this respect, modern history might 
complete the evidence, that the religious and ecclesiastical opinions 
of independents stand apart from any class or modification of po- 
litical views. The party denominated Independents, in the political 
struggle of the period of which we are now speaking, is known to have 
been composed of many who had no* other claim to the designation 
than a dread and hatred of Presbyterian uniformity, and Prelatical 
domination, or an attachment to the principles of religious liberty 
which the Congregational nonconformists, both from conscience and 
from circumstances, advocated ? or because they saw that to associate 
with them, and take the benefit of their influence, was the most ex- 
pedient method to gain their own ends. This must be so notorious 
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to all educated men, that' it may seem* unnecessary to enlarge upon 
it. But the importance we attach to the removal of this misrepre- 
sentation, does not arise from any dread of the traditional prejudice 
to this effect, conducted from that time to this, agahist Our principles; 
although there are influential parties in the nation, secluded by ttheir 
education and circumstances from correct historical views, on whom 
this prejudice operates unmitigated. Nor is it from an anxiety to 
dispute the imputation of extreme political views to the party we are 
now delighting to honour ; for while allowing the imputation, and 
far from offering general approval or defence of all their sentiments 
and acts, we look in vam to any other party, involved in the §ame 
agitating struggle, for indications of a larger share # of moral honesty, 
spiritual integrity, and political truth. But i^ is our wish to separate 
the ecclesiastical principles from the political movements ; because 
they are in truth separate,* and independent of each other. The 
antimonarchical tendencies of that time operated on other minds, not 
tinged with these religious views ; and can be sufficiently accounted 
for on ground simply political. Marfy who had no sympathy or con- 
nection with this religious system, were of the commonwealth party ; 
whilst the system itself is such as to originate no tendencies toward 
one form of political government or another. In venturing to affirm 
this, we must not be understood to say, that mens religious prin- 
ciples, whether as respects faith or ecclesiastical government, exert 
no influence upon their political principles. The man who asserts 
this must be equally uninformed of the past, and unobservant of 
what is passing. The religious system which most effectually im- 
bues the mind with high moral principles, must best dispose and 
qualify its votaries “ to do justly and love mercy” in their daily 
walk, and to ameliorate the temporal and social condition of their 
fellows. The judgments of such a mind are more apt to be well- 
balanced, and true on all subjects involving moral consequences. By 
parity of reasoning, the enjoyment of responsibility and enfranchise- 
ment in the church, in conducting our highest interests, must give 
a sense of capacity, and awaken a desire for all the rights and privi- 
leges of our social state ; and the golden rule teaches us to expect 
and seek for others what wj desire for ourselves. But after allow- 
ing all this, and more, that in the spiritual society we may become 
familiar with the moral maxims and principles which, entering into 
the right constitution of civil society, would, in their general appli- 
cation, secure its highest happiness and prosperity, there would still be 
room for the utmost diversity of sentim’ent as to the forms and circum- 
stances under which these maxims and principles are to be carried * 
out ; and the superiority of one proposal or theory to another, Is to be 
determined by its adaptation to the peculiar ana present conditions, 
— its accommodation to the wants and wishes of the variously com- 
posed community at whose welfare it aims. In a word, there re- 
mains the essential difference between religious sentiment and politi- 
cal opinion, — the difference between what is divinely prescribed, 
and what is judged expedient? with reference to the various wants, 
and interests, and wishes, of the component parties in the state,— 
between the only lawful course, and that which is wisest and best on 
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the whole. For this reason we do not lik'e to hear, whether in the 
mouths of enemies or unthinking friends, the superficial and illogical 
analogy which is sometimes expressed under the phrase , — “ the repub - 
tican government 99 of the Congregationalists. For even if the analogy 
as to the form and administration of our churches were more near the 
truth than it is, there remains this difference betwixt the form of a spi- 
ritual republic (so called) and a civil republic: thdt our form of church 
order we believe to be prescribed by God: our political opinions or 
preferences, (even if they were to assume this form, which they are 
known in general not to do,) to be wise and reasonable, should be de- 
termined by the actual condition of the social system, as demanding 
such a form of administration. Our religious views we adopt on 
authority ; — they are t# be held and put into practice whether we 
are able by observation and comparison to discern their wisdom, and 
predict their beneficial tendencies or not. The other — i. e. political 
views — rest their obligation on their being the best in the circum- 
stances, incident to the fewest evils of all the .imperfect schemes of 
human discretion. On these grounds we repudiate the charge against 
the Independents of that day; that their political principles and mea- 
sures could not have been different, because their religious principles 
were what they were; and we avow for ourselves, that our ecclesiastical 
principles lay us under no law of political opinion, except that we 
do honour and observance to the principles of justice and truth and 
mercy. We have ro notion of stultifying ourselves by claiming a 
jus divinum for any class of political views ; and we are just as little 
prepared to degrade our religious system as this misrepresentation 
does, to rank amongst the " many inventions ” of worldly wisdom. 

Another instance of misrepresentation may be alluded to, of which, 
like the former, we moderns have our share, viz. the inherent ten- 
dency of the Congregational system to internal dissension, and end- 
less generation of sects, distinguished severally by their crotchets and 
extravagancies. As a specimen, we shall quote the pithy terms of 
one who, ex animo 9 portrayed the faults of the system : — u The mother 
and foster of all (schismatics) the independencie of congregations.” 
“ The Independents our great retarders, it’s like, shall not ruise 
themselves in the end of their oppositions. The most of their partie 
are fallen off to Anabaptisme, Antinomianisme, and Socinianisme ; 
the rest are cutted among themselves. One Mr. Williams has drawn 
a great number after him to a singular independencie, denying any 
true church in the world, and will have every man to serve God by 
himselfe alone, without any cfiurche at all. This man has made a 
great and bitter schisme latelie among the Independents. We hope, 
if one# we had peace, by God’s help, with the spirit of meekness, 
mixed with a little justice, to gett the most of these erroneous spirits 
reduced.” Again, u that source of strifes” is the designation of the 
system. We can only very shortly allude to this subject. The mul- 
tiplication of sectaries, and the growth of religious extravagancies at 
that period, was often and truly complained of. We do not now 
deny the facts ; we dispute the inference, that these were the fruit 
of <* the independencie of congregations;” or that it is the tendency 
of the system to run into such divisions and excesses. 
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• However confidently’ the statement is made, as of a self-evident 
proposition too manifest to be questioned, the charge resolves itself 
into what is often mistaken for an axiomatic truth, — a truism. The 
independency of congregations is “ the source of* all Strifes,” because 

• if there had been no setting up of separate congregations, there* could 
have been no subdividing and rending asunder of them I Profound, 
dogma! exact twin*to this, — if there liad been no protestation against 
Home's corruptions, there had never appeared the odious party- 
coloured badges of the Reformed churches ; or to this,— the great 
source of a man's misfortunes in life is his ever going out of his 
mother’s arms, where fie was properly taken care of J But wp pro- 
ceed to observe, that there is a common but Very unjust way of 
treating the Congregational system as an abstract principle; and that 
according to it a party have just to associate themselves, and they 
are loosed from all exterior*eontrol, and possessed of all ecclesiastical 
power. Whereas, in truth, the associations it acknowledges are of 
qualified persons ; acknowledging one law, imbued with an approba- 
tion of it ; so that not merely is mutual influence the regulating and 
controlling agency, but influence of a certain kind, manifestation of 
the truth to every one’s conscience. The cases are materially dif- 
ferent. 

Again, it is important to remember what is the real question. It 
is not whether certain moral delinquencies are found developing 
themselves in a Christian society, for that is common to all societies, 
and is not of itself conclusive of the insufficiency of any system of 
church polity; it only shows what no one denies, — that human na- 
ture is not perfectly sanctified within its circle ; for it were just as 
correct to argue that the gospel is incapable of producing elevated 
and consistent holiness in a community, because the characters of its 
votaries are so mixed. The question is, whether the Congregational 
system is chargeable with a greater amount of dissension and schism 
than any other. The grounds on which we summarily dispute the 
affirmative of this proposition are these : Whatever dissension exists 
under the Congregational system has a freer expression and develop- 
ment ; so that, where there is only an equal or smaller amount of 
disunion, it will have more appearance. Under an enforced uni- 
formity, if the general min a be kept dormant, th&re may be no dis- 
sension because there is no opinion , properly so called. When the 
use and utterance of private judgment is overborne, there will be no 
visible discussion, but there cannot be real unity ; even truth is not 
received under these circumstances* on its own recommendation. 
The free choice of the mind, bein£ not sought or admitted, is not‘ 
given. In proportion to the liberty men have to consent, will their 
opportunities of dissenting be increased ; and their acts of dissent be * 
apparent. Apply this principle in judging of the Congregational sys- 
tem, and it will appear, that as it calls for a more active concurrence 
on the part of its constituents ; their fellowship, so far as it is main- 
tained, must exhibit a kind and degree of unity, which the structure 
of other systems does not call torth. Here all the advantage, in the 
very respect we are now speaking of, is in its favour. Suppose, then, 
that there are found occasional differences, which elsewhere are not 
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found: that there are separations, where some exterior bond, in other* 
bodies, preserves continued association: that sectarian badges are 
multiplied, the advantage may still be reasonably assigned to the sys- 
tem, whiclf, if it be torn by the liberty or license of dissenting, 
has, ifs the bond of its unity, in a degree belonging to no other sys- • 
tern, individual, conscientious conviction and concurrence. But the 
advantage on the side of the .accused may be still more apparent, 
when we reflect that betwixt the separating parties no obstacles to 
re-union exist beyond the mere occasion of separation: but where 
overruling power or authority has been empjoyed and disregarded, 
there .cannot be a resort, without degradation, to what must be 
allowed to be the ‘ most hopeful of all means of Christian unity — 
merely moral inducements. 

But reverting to the charge as applicable to the divisions and 
multifarious extravagancies of the period tfnder review, we ask, where 
does the fault lie ? With those who exceeded in their use of sud- 
denly acquired liberty; or with those systems which, usurping men’s 
natural rights, bowed them under a spiritual yoke until desperation 
burst their chains, and liberty, instead of a reasonable prerogative 
and trusty became an intoxicating passion P Where do we find the 
tendency to dissension, in the incapacity of men and of Christians to 
use with discretion the liberty which this system secures to them ; 
or in the tyranny of those, who, having robbed man of his dearest 
birth-right, make him morbidly suspicious of any encroachment on 
that freedom which he only reached by convulsive efforts of unexfcin- 
guishable manhood in his soul ; who tempt him to isolate himself in 
his new-born security, and with a pride of understanding which may 
be forgiven when it cannot be justified, disdain the restraints of ex- 
perience and even the guidance of truth, that he may clearly satisfy 
himself that he is indeed free ? Ay, they are the schismatics — the 
source of strifes — the producers of this mental disorder, of which the 
other are the victims. It has been in the proximity of such wrong, 
that the licentiousness of freedom has been exhibited. Wiiere this 
system has been permitted to develop itself maturely, we should 
be willing to bow to the decision which its moral statistics would 
dictate. , 

Closely connected with this allegation is that of the tendency of 
thi6 system to heresy, which Wfe cannot at present refer to. 

We conclude by noticing their views on the subject of Confessions 
of Faith. Their place in this Assembly, and the part they took in 
preparing the summaries issued by the Assembly, suggest the in- 
quiry, especially as it has a bearing on our present object. 

In their apologetic narration they thus speak : “ The supreme 
rule, without us, was the primitive pattern and example of the 
churches erected by the apostles : . • the fulness of the scriptures, that 
there is therein a complete sufficiency, as to make 1 the man of God 
perfect, 9 so also to make the churches of God perfect. • . . Another 
principle was, “ not to make our present judgment and practice a bind- 
ing law unto ourselves fir the future , . . which principle we wish were, 
next to that most supreme, namely, to be in all tilings guided by the 
perfect will of God, enacted as the most sacred law of all other, in the 
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midst of all other law%, and * canons Ecclesiastic ’ in Christian states 
and churches throughout the world.”* Whatever confession they 
gave forth was only a declaration of their views at the time : not to 
# be held binding on themselves, much less to be imposed # on others, 
* and to stand as the measure and mould of scriptural doctrine for suc- 
cessive generations^ The following, from the Savoy Confession, is 
still more full ; “ The most genuine and material use of such confes- 
sions is, that under the same form of words, they express the sub- 
stance of the same common salvation or unity of the faith ; and, 
accordingly, such a transaction is to be looked upon only as a means 
of expressing their common faiths and no way to be made use»of, as 
an imposition upon any. Whatever is of force of constraint in mat- 
ters of this nature causes them to degenenate from the name and 
nature of confessions , and turns them into exactions and impositions 
of faith.” 

“ We confess, that from the very first) all, or at least the general- 
ity of our churches have been in a manner like so many ships, though 
holding forth the same general colours, launched singly, and sailing 
apart and alone on the vast ocean of these tumultuous times, and 
exposed to every wind of doctrine, under no other conduct Chan that 
of the word and Spirit, and their particular elders and principal 
brethren ; without association among themselves, or so much as hold- 
ing out common lights to others, whereby to know where they were . 
But yet, while we thus confess to our shame this neglect, let all ac- 
knowledge that God has ordered it for his greater glory, in that his 
singular care and power should have so watched over each of these, 
as that they should all be found to have steered their course by the 
same chart , and to have been bound for one and the same port, and 
that upon this general search now made, the same holy and blessed 
truths, which are current and warrantable among the other churches 
of Christ in the world, should be found to be our lading.” 

From this quotation we learn— -They did not account Confessions 
necessary to the unity and orthodoxy of the'churches — that the great- 
est unanimity had been preserved without their aid — that a united 
declaration of faith and order, neither binding upon themselves for 
the future nor imposed upon any, was desirable to give a “ local 
habitation,” as it were, to the churches, and to facilitate the acquaint- 
ance of others with their existence* and characteristics: and they 
judged such a declaration ought not to be omitted — that this declara- 
tion of their faith — this general search into their lading, instead of 
setting aside the scriptures, only added a new testimony to their 
sufficiency as a chart to steer by. 

Our next notice shall be of their views on liberty of conscience. 


As*quoted by Hanbury. 
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POETRY. 

THE SOUL’S VICTORY. 

Soul. 

Come sing the vict'ry wroifght for thee, come join thy joyous soul, 

For she hath caught the solemn sounds which through heaven's arches roll ; 
E'en now I see God’s harpers stand upon their sea of flame, 

I fain would lift my voice with theirs, and sing that glorious name. 

Body. 

“ My failing 1, sight hath dimly viewed. 

That white-robed countless multitude : 

t- 

And faintly on my closing ear. 

Are borne those harpings which you hear: — 

Death’s dank night dews are o’er me shed, 

The stretching shadows round me spread, 

I cannot gaze with soaring eye, 

Then leave me not my soul to die.” 

Soul. 

Cease, cease, thy sad bewailing plaint, mine is no earthly song. 

It breathes Immanuel’s victory ; 

Earth's seared and sin-stained robe, was loved by me too long. 

The heir of heavenly majesty. 

Body. 

44 Oh! whence thy firm confiding faith? 

Hast known, hast seen the monster death ? 

Corruption is his ghostly bride. 

E’en now she standeth by my side. 

What is that song would cheer the tomb ? 

Where is the light would chase this gloom ? — 

Dark twilight of a darker night.” 

Soul. 

Come list to me, from eartff 1 soar, though ’tis with vision dim, 

I’ve mingled with that multitude, I’ve heard their pealing hymn ; 

My faith is theirs, my theme the same, 44 Worthy the Lamb that’s slain/* 
'Tis He//tis He, who conquers death, unlocks his dark domain. 
Prophets and Martyrs there, all washed in that rich blood. 

Far as my sight can gaze, they spread like ocean's flood; — 

Swell, swell with me the song, for He hath passed the tomb, 

To fill that throne, whence glory strefims upon the grave's dark gloom. 

Body. 

“ Oh ! ever t bold aspiring thop ! 

Dost think amid those saints to bow ? 

Is thine the dauntless Prophet’s meed ? 

Is thine the noble Martyr's deed ? 
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How catfst thou, naked and’alone. 

Appear before that glorious throne ? 

How bitter, think you, ’mid that host 
To learn that thou alone art lost.' 1 

Soul. 

Hush, hush, these sinful earthly fears, Prophets and Martyrs there 
Are bending with the lowliest saint, they all like blessings share : 

And Prophets' meed, and Martyrs' crown, are laid before that throne. 
Where, with heaven's humblest they’re arrayed in glory not their own, 
Reflected from yon radiant form which still wears suffering’s trace? 

To fire their songs of victory with grace, free, wondrous grace. 

Might I but stand among that group, who vtith love's trustful gase, 

And cherub voice again peal forth, the King of Zion*s praise, — 

Again upon their flowing hair, his holy hands are laid ; 

With words of gracious welcoming, he crowns each infant head : — 

Far through the* boundless fane thjiir sweet hosannas pour. 

The highest saints return that song for all one Love adore 
Love which ne'er passed the guiltiest by, for in this hour you dread, 

He took his trophy from the cross, and Death was captive led. 

Then woke that song thy scattered dust triumphant soon shall sing, 

“ Grave, thou hast now no victory ! I rise with Christ my King.” 

Thy faith shall change to perfect sight, no more on earth to lie. 

The robe corruption hath inwrought, shalt |hou forget on high, 

Meet temple for thy glorious soul, fashioned by power divine, 

Through all eternity shalt serve, and in God’s beauty shine. 

Una. 


REVIEW. 

Strictures on certain portions of Dr, Marshall's late Work on the 
Atonement ; addressed to the Ministers , Licentiates , and Students of 
the United Secession Church in Scotland, By an English Con- 
gregational Minister, London: Gladding. 1843. 

We introduced to the notice of our readers the work of Dr. Marshall 
immediately after its appearance, and expressed our opinion of its 
merits freely. The cursory remarks then offered have excited the in- 
dignation of a reviewer, in the Secession Magazine for December, 
who charges us with being actuated by motives and feelings of the 
worst description, and having no other object in view than to wound 
the feelings of Dr. Marshall. It was our intention, in our present 
number, to reply to these very absurd charges ; and, besides, to ac- 
cept the challenge of the reviewer by entering upon a discussion of 
the subject of controversy. We are induced to postpone this, 
however, in order to call the .attention of opr readers to the very 
able and important pamphlet now before us. Nothing in our opinion 
has appeared in the course of the present controversy on the atone* 
ment within the same limited compass, equal to it, and we are on 
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several accounts particularly 4 anxious that our readers should inf* 
mediately furnish themselves with and give it the greatest possible 
publicity. This anxiety does not arise from party feeling. Happily, 
as q denomination, there prevails among us the greatest unanimity 
on the subject of the atonement. We are desirous that our view^' 
should be understood, and that, in as far as they are consistent with 
divine truth, they should be propagated. The question agitated within 
the Secession church is a vital one. We are known to hold views 
respecting it not quite in harmony with those of the majority of 
that body. We are called upon to refer to &>me authoritative stand- 
ard explanatory of these views. We appeal to “ the law and the 
testimony ” alone*. This is not deemed satisfactory. But why 
should it be objected to by those who, while professing adherence 
to human standards, are yet embroiled in a controversy respecting 
the meaning of these standards? That! the Secession church is di- 
vided cannot be denied. The present healthful agitation, for such 
we deem it, has broken the bulwarks of uniformity. We rejoice 
in this, because we believe these enclosed error of a very dangerous 
tendency, such error as gave ground of valid objection against the 
gospel tb the infidel, of scorning to the scorner, and of repugnant 
feeling to the careless and apathetic. The progress of the truth is 
already far greater than its recipients are willing to allow. The 
theology of the present race of Seceding ministers is not the theo- 
logy of their predecessors. Truth has undermined and overflowed 
the standards. There is not a more striking case in illustration 
of this than that of Dr. Marshall. He is so conscious of a change 
of sentiment as to acknowledge a slight deviation from the West- 
minster Confession ; he is at the same time so tenacious of the old 
views as to labour hard to make them overlap and conceal the new. 
He is on the subject of the atonement in a position analogous to the 
non intrusion ists on the question of church independence. He has got 
hold of truth with the one hand, but he retains his hold of error 
with the other. He is in twilight. He has planted one foot on the 
confines of truth on the great subject of the extent of the Re- 
deemer's sacrifice, the other rests on the ground of error. Hence, 
while he pleads for the limitation of the atonement, he acknowledges 
its universality ; * nay, clearly proves it. Hence the confusion of 
thought in his recent work, xhe want of a just analysis, of logical 
precision, and philosophic dignity, and Christian calmness. The work 
was written when the Doctor’s mind was in a state of transition, and 
we strongly suspect that some of the views advocated therein, for the 
first time received his assent in the course of preparing the work. 
We venture to say, that were he even now called upon to perform 
the same service, fie would in some respects alter his arrangement 
and modify many of his statements. * 

But we must turn to the pamphlet before us. It is one that com- 
mands attention. It is clearly the production of a veteran in theolo- 
gical controversy. Tl\pre is a maturity of thought, logical precision, 
and clearness, and strength of argument which prove the writer to 
be a master in Israel. He at once blows away the mist and confusion 
which characterize Dr. Marshall’s work. At the very threshold 
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lie discovers the false 9 ground assumed, and traces out in a masterly 
and convincing style the consequent false reasonings and deductions. 
He closes with his opponent in manly strife, and whjie he indicates 
in every effort his superior skill and strength, he shows h!mself # to be 
# above that waspishness and snarling, that bravado too, which detracts 
from the dignity of the Doctor. But our author will be allowed to 
speak for himself, and we are desirous to transfer pretty largely from 
his pages, not merely to give a sample of a production which has our 
highest commendation, but to give our readers the benefit of a part 
of his admirable reasonings, and to treasure them in our columns. 

A leading error in the reasonings of Dr. Marshall, as pointed out 
by our author, is his identifying the nature of the* atonement with its 
intention , and his charging his opponents with denying a limited in- 
tention or purpose to save, when they assert a universal atonement. 
On this topic we give the following : 

** Among the parties # against whom he wrote, I know of none who deny that 
tile purpose to save by the atonement wad limited. As far as I am aware, they 
all feel the force of his reasoning, that a purpose to suve ail men necessarily in- 
volves the salvation of all men.” 

14 Yet, if it should prove to be the case that, in a single instance or two. a 
limitation of purpose to save is denied, Dr. M. knows, or should know, that, by 
the great body of * universal atouementists, , as he somewhat sneeringly calls them, 
this important sentiment is most steadfastly maintained. It will be sufficient to 
quote two writers on this side of the question. 4 Those passages which speak of 
Christas dying for the church , for the sheep, and to *save his people from their 
sins, may surely be considered as having an interpretation sufficiently appropriate, 
when they are understood as intimating God's peculiar purpose in regard to his 
elect , — the purpose, namely, of giving actual saving efficiency in their case to the 
great general remedy, by a special application of it to their souls, in fulfilment of 
a sovereign determination formed in the counsels of eternity.* Wardlaw’s Essays 
on Assurance and Pardon , pp. 292, 293. 

“ 1 The second thing to be proved, in reference to the atonement, is, that 
Jehovah, as a Sovereign, having a right to dispense his favours as he pleases, 
did not determine to exert that influence which would render the remedy 
effectual to salvation save in the case of the elect. 9 * If his purpose had 
been to bring all, by effectual and gracious influence, to the enjoyment of salva- 
tion, on the ground of that infinite atonement which was required as a necessary 
basis for the unlimited invitations of the gospel, what could have frustrated his 
intention P His counsel must stand, and he will do all his pleasure.* Payne’s 
Lectures on Sovereignty, &c. pp*222, 223, 2d edition. 

** Now, as this is the case, 4 why, J ask, did Dr. Marshall think it necessary to 
go into so elaborate an argument to prove tfie existence of a limited purpose to 
save— i. e. to prove what not one in a hundred of those 1 universal atonementists/ 
with whom he most unnecessarily places himself in conflict— -as will more fully 
appear hereafter — never thought of denyjpg? Why does he thus^ttempt to 
injure, not to say insult, them by attributing to them opinions which they disclaim 
as truly and earnestly as he does himself? Why especially, I ask, and with 
somewhat of indignant feeling, I confess, Why does he say, — how could he ven- 
ture to say t 4 If there be a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, to the ad- 
vocates of “ universal atonement,” (Dr. Marshall himself being of the number, for * 
he declares that an atonement, and an equal atonement, was made for all,) 4 It is 
the doctrine of election ? That doctrine lies at the very threshold of the question, 
and, in order to get rid of it, as we shall afterwards see, they exert themselves to 
the utmost, resorting to a variety of Ingenious shifts.' Do Dr*. Wardlaw, Jen- 
kyns, Payne, &c. deny the doctrine of election ? tyid he not know that two of 
these gentlemen, if not all, have supported the doctrine,— one at great length, in 
tbelr publications? Where is the truth, the common honesty even, of declaring 
that the doctrine of election is a stone of stumbling to them ? If Dr. Marshall 
can believe the doctrine of unlimited atonement (as 1 again assert that he does, 
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and in the same sense with at least tWo of these gentlem&»*) without surrendering* 
the doctrine of election, why should Drs. Wardlaw, 8ic. &c., be unable to do the 
same? Is Dr. Marshall really ignorant that the doctrine of election is vital to 
their system 3 — that, as they maintain that special gracious influence renders the 
atonement the means of salvation, they cannot but maintain, and actually do 
maintain, that a special purpose to exert that influence must have existed ? Why 
does Dr. Marshall thus bring false witness against his brethren ? I shall not 
allow him to escape this censure by alleging that he did* not, in the obnoxious 
passage quoted, refer to these brethren; because, at the close of his book, he 
actually mentions one of them, Dr. Payne, as belonging to the * Universal Atone- 
mentists; , forgetting most amusingly that he himself constitutes one of the num- 
ber.” — Pp. 9 — 11. 

In identifying the nature of the atonement with its design, our 
author says 

“The point of the reasoning is this. There did not exist a universal intention 
to save, therefore a universal atonement was not made. To die for an individual 
means to die with a design to save him ; the Saviour, consequently, died for none 
whom he did not design to save*. In short, not only does Dr. Marshall argue 
that a limited purpose proves a limited atonement, but lie seems to identify them, 
or, at all events, to represent intention Jo save as cssentiaKo atonement, as enter- 
ing into, and constituting a part of, its very essence. * The Saviour’s dying for 
a man,* signifies his * dying with an intention to save him i. e. intention to save, 
partially at# least, constitutes atonement, and is, of course, essential to it. Here, 
then, if I have not misconceived Dr. Marshall, I join issue with him. I main- 
tain, generally, that a distinction exists between an act, and its intention. God 
created the world to show forth his glory ^ but the act of creation was one tiling,^ 
and the design of that act another. Christ made atonement, to lay a foundation 
for a great system of morel government, — to open the door of mercy to all men, 
—to furnish an honourable and safe ground on which pardon might be imparted 
to all men, on their repentance and faith ; and again, to bring many sons to glory. 
These, among others, were no doubt objects sought to be accomplished by the 
atonement. The Saviour intended to secure them, and, therefore, they will be 
secured. But, in this case, as in the former, the atonement was one thing, the 
intention another. The purpose to save the Church by His death no doubt ac- 
companied the atonement, in consequence of the eternal election of its members 
to life everlasting; but it was something extraneous to the atonement. It was 
an adjunct merely, — not constituting its essence or nature. It was not necessary 
to the validity of the atonement. It did not give it sufficiency , but it secured its 
efficiency. It belonged, as oub old Divines used to say, to the application of re- 
demption, not to its impetration , being designed not to render the atonement a 
safe rock of confidence for the guilty, but to bring certain individuals to rest 
upon it.’’ — Pp. 12, 13. 

We cannot resist giving the following — 

44 Dr. Marshall has most adroitly applied to atonement, in connexion with in- 
tention and promise, what has been skid of atonement abstractly considered ; and 
thus has, in appearance, obtained a triumph over certain of his opponents, — though 
even this seeming triumph is built upon his neglect to exercise his powers of ana- 
lysis. I ftuist not overlook one chacge, not only unjust, but absolutely false, 
brought by him against the advocates of universal atonement. In their concep- 
tion, he says , 4 There was no connection between His death and the salvation of 
any one ; no fixed inseparable connexion, arising either from the nature of the 
death itself’ (that we do say) “or from the purpose of the Father who sent him, 
or from his own purpose.” That we Congregationalists do not say. I doubt 
whether any of those, in his own denominati6n, whom Dr. Marshall, not very 
courteously, designates * weak and foolish men, wise in their own conceit,* have 
said or thought it. We admit that there existed a purpose, on the part of the 
Father and the Son, to save the Church ; and that, as the consequence, or by 
medium, of this purpose, the death of Christ <9 inseparably connected with the 
salvation of the Church. But denying, as we do, that this purpose constituted 
the atonement, or any port of it, we do not admit that the death of our Lord, or 

' I speak thus, because Dr. Jenkyns’ work is not, «at present, injmy possession. 
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the atonement of itself, separate from the accompanying purpose, would have 
been certain ly followed by the salvation of any. Dr. ATarshnll, indeed, says that 
in the death of Christ there was a purpose of salvation. The words must jiave 
escaped at an unguarded moment from his pen, since they are, I do not say, erro- 
neous, but unmeaning. The purpose was in the mind of the Father, and of the 
Son ; it could not be in«the death of the latter. Dr. M. intended. I presume, to 
say that, when Christ laid down His life, he purposed to save the Church. This 
is no doubt true, and the result is the salvation of the Church ; but that flows 
not from His death merely, but from His purpose to save, giving, by the gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit, actual efficiency to an atonement possessed in itself 
of infinite sufficiency. I)r. ^Marshall sectns, however, unable to separate the 
death or the atonement of Christ, and its purpose, flenge the extraordinary 
statement that there was in the death of Christ a purpose of salvation. To die 
for an individual is, in his view, to die to save him (from which it follows, that 
there can be no atonement where there is no intention to save) To this neglect 
of analysis I ascribe his assertions, to which I formerly referred, that the death 
of Christ was the redemption of his people, — that it was effected when He ex- 
pired on the cross; i. e. as I understand him, at least, to mean that there was an 
inseparable connexion between His death, and their salvation. I trace these 
assertions to this cause, since, if purpose to save be an ingredient of atonement, 
they are true ; if not, false. I see no other gronnd than this neglect of analysis 
for the burst of indignation to which he gives vent against an expression of 
I)r. Ward law's. * The atonement,’ says JJr. W., ‘lelt the Divine Being af 
liberty to pardon whom He would.’ ‘Away with tlie expression ‘'left at 
liberty,” ’ retorts Dr. Marshall. ‘ I do not like such an expression in con- 
nexion with the name of the Divine Being.’ Perhaps not, I rejoin; and yet 
it may be not only perfectly unexceptionable, but perfectly proper. Dr. Ward- 
law obviously means Unit, as the atonement did not proceed on commercial 
principles — on the principle of a stipulated exact equivalent for the sufferings 
of His people in the person of the Mediator — it could not, as a commercial 
satisfaction would have done, lay an obligation upon God to show mercy to 
any: ‘it left the Divine Being at perfect liberty to pardon whom he would.’ 
This opinion, as the reader will observe, is in perfect harmony with the state- 
incuts of the immediately preceding pages. And it is, in my view, a most im- 
portant principle. If the atonement had imposed upon the Divine Being an 
obligation — separate from His own promise, be it remembered — to save the 
church, there could manifestly have been no exercise of grace in their salvation. 
Tlie death of Christ, apart from all covenant engagements — which, as we have 
seen, have no atoning virtue — opened an honourable “channel for the exercise of 
the mercy of God to the human family; it permitted Him to pardon it 

bound Him to pardon none. It ensured, indeed, the salvation of the church, yet 
not of itself alone, but by something extraneous to it. The atonement, as we 
have said, rendered the salvation of the church possible,*- indention to save Uie 
church certain . 

“ Surprising as it may appear, such are. thewery opinions, — as we find from a 
passage from Fuller, quoted by him with approbation — held by Dr. Marshall 
himsmf. Having proved, ns I think satisfactorily, that the sufferings of Christ 
had respect not to commutative justice, nor distributive justice, but to puJ0fc jus- 
tice, tlie writer thus proceeds : ‘ If tlie sufferings of Christ had respect to public 
justice only, as the above statement supposes, then nothing can with certainty he 
inferred from thence as to the number that shall be finally saved. The salvation 
of the elect is secured, and their condemnation rendered impossible by other con- 
siderations ; but if the Scriptures had given us no further light on this subject 
than what we derive from the sufferings of Christ, whether we consider them for 
a part or for all mankind, we should hove been wholly in the dark as to the final 
issue of these sufferings,’ p. 80. 

“ The words, marked by Italic characters, are those to which the attention of 
the reader is especially called. Nothing can be inferged from the sufferings of 
Christ as to the number that shall be finally saved. The salvation of the elect 
is secured by other considerations ; i. e. by covenant engagements, for which I 
see no necessity on Dr. Marshall’s system. How could that gentleman be so 
incautious as to print this memoj/Me. passage ? Had he forgotten all the pre- 
vluus^part of his book which vppally affirms that tile salvation of the church 
Series. Vol. III. I 
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was secured by the death of Christ apart from other considerations? Here we 
have Dr. Marshall in conflict with Andrew Fuller — his ' Magnus Apollo/ and 
deservedly ‘so in theology ; or rather Dr. Marshall in conflict with Dr. Marshall, 
uttefing sentiments, in different parts of his book, as totally opposite to each other 
as our antipodes are to us!" — Pp. 25 - 7 - 28 . 

• 

The value of these extracts will be a sufficient apology for their 
length. They will, we doubt not, induce our readers at once to pro- 
cure the pamphlet for themselves, and they cannot at the present 
juncture do a greater service to the cause ef evangelical truth than 
by widely circulating it among their friends. Oh, that the time may 
speedily come when the children of Zion shall see eye to eye, and the 
agitated waters of strife shall sink into a calm, and reflect upon their 
peaceful bosom the beauties of the land t of light and love and joy ! 


Lamentations in Hamah Hushed , or the Consolations which the Gospel 
affoT'ds to Bereaved Parents . By D. K. Shoebotham. Dundee : 
18mo. pp. 147. Glasgow: J. MacLehose. 1843. 

We have much pleasure in introducing this little work to the notice 
of our readers. It is founded, as the title intimates, on Jeremiah 
xxxi. 15 — 17, and is designed for the comfort of Christian parents 
under the loss of their children. The immediate occasion of its pub- 
lication, the author informs us, was the distress experienced in his 
own family. “ During the space of four brief years, (he observes in 
the preface,) he has had five times to follow the remains of departed 
children to the silent grave. Two out of the five were his eldest 
sons — two dearly beloved and most promising boys, who died about 
twelve months from each other — each in the tenth year of his age." 
He is therefore well qualified to write on such a theme, and shows 
his ability to “comfort others,” who may be in similar circum- 
stances, “ with the consolations wherewith he himself has been com- 
forted of God.” After a brief but comprehensive summary of the 
contents of the original prophecy, as contained in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter, and showing its obvious reference to gospel tmes 
and to new covenant blessings, lie vindicates the application of the 
verses immediately under review to the death of infants, not only 
by tb# authority of the Evangelist Matthew, who applies them to 
the slaughter of the infants of Bethlehem, but by a reference to the 
language of the prediction itself. In the preceding context he shows 
that there is a distinct allusion to the future conversion and restora- 
tion of the people of Israel, whom the Lord is represented as gather- 
ing and keeping, “ as a shepherd dbth his flock:” yet amidst the 
general rejoicing thence arising, Rachel is introduced, by a bold figure, 
as rising from her grave in Ramah, and looking eagerly round 
among the assembled* groups, with a view to discover her lost chil- 
dren. Failing to recognise them, she abandons herself to grief, and 
is comforted by the assurance that her children shall come again out 
of the land of the enemy. According to this view, the author con- 
ceives that the full meaning of the prophet's language cani ot be 
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understood, “ except by considering it in connection with the doc- 
trine of the resurrection and a future state.” “*It is thp final re- 
storation of Israel (he observes) under the gospel dispensation wjiich 
the prophet predicts ; but that something more is implied is evident, 
because Rachel misses her children from this restoration, and be- 
moans their absence.” After this general exposition, the author 
proceeds to notice the nature of the parental relation, under which 
he illustrates the wisdom and goodness of God as displayed in this 
connection, and its vasUimportance (when rightly regulated) to the 
well-being of society, as well as to the prosperity and perpetuity of 
the church. Our attention is next directed to the interruption of 
the parental relation by death ; and to the Anguish thus occasioned 
in the breasts of bereaved # parents. Under this head, the author 
successfully combats the opinion of certain philosophizing sceptics, 
that death is an original law of our nature, to which all organized 
bodies must necessarily submit ; by showing that it is quite within 
the compass of Omnipotence to have formed a race of beings free 
from suffering and death. The volume of revelation assures us 
that this was the original constitution of the human species, and 
assigns the only satisfactory cause of their present degradation in 
the fall of our first progenitor. The third section is devoted to the 
consideration of “ the discoveries which revelation imparts, cal- 
culated and designed to mitigate the sorrows produced by the inter- 
ruption of the parental relation.” Here the author happily contrasts 
the poor topics of consolation to which the people of the world have 
recourse, under such calamities, with the “ exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises” addressed to believers, and recorded in the word of 
truth ; and particularly adverts to the arguments for the salvation 
of children, suggested by the passage which forms the ground-work 
of this treatise. This portion of the work is enriched with very ap- 
posite quotations from various authors, both ancient and modern, 
and allusion is made to various processes in nature, as affording 
striking analogies , if not direct proofs , of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. In a supplementary section the author illustrates the opin- 
ion he had formerly expressed as to the unsatisfactory nature of those 
topics of consolation which mere philosophy, apart from revelation, 
suggests, by a reference to the correspondence between the celebrated 
orator and philosopher of Rome, Marcus Tullius Cicero, and his 
friend and cotemporary Servius Sulpicius: he then refers^) the 
domestic losses he himself had been called to sustain, and concludes 
with a brief but affecting sketch of the life and character of his two 
eldest sons, which we would gladly have . transferred to our pages, did 
our limits permit. 

The work displays great power of language and felicity of illustra- 
tion, and will form a valuable supplement to the more elaborate work 
of Dr. Russell on the same subject. It could have been written only 
by one who has passed through the afflictive* scenes he so feelingly 
and eloquently describes ; we would especially commend it to the at- 
tention of our youthful readers; and we know, not a more suitable 
and valuable treatise, to put into the hands of that frequent class of 
moqjmers, for whose special benefit it is designed. 
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A. Word about Infant Baptism . Glasgow : James MacLehose, pp. 12. 

A brief tract on the much agitated question of Infant Baptism has long been a 
desideratum ; and it is with no ordinary satisfaction that we introduce that now 
before us to the notice of our readers. After a short defence of inferential rea- 
soning, the author goes on to prove, 1. That the church of God, though it 1ms 
subsisted under various forms of administration. lia$ been substantially the same 
since, its original institution; and, 2. That so far from there being any trace in the 
New Testament of the connection between parents and their infant children be- 
ing abolished, there are evident traces of its being continued. Under these heads, 
the different parts of scripture bearing on the subject are lucidly explained, in a 
plain business-like style, so as to be level to the comprehension of all. A suc- 
cinct account is next given of the historical argument in which quotations are 
made from various ancient writers tending to show that infant baptism, instead of 
being a '‘modern innovation,” was universally practised in the churches very 
shortly after the time of the apostles* and continued to be so for centuries, with- 
out the propriety of it being called in question. In the Appendix, a few common 
objections to infant baptism are shortly answered. Our readers will thus find, 
within tho compass of twelve pages, a condensed summary of many more extend’ 
ed volumes; and as it well deserves, so we trust it will secure, a wide circulation. 


Geneva and Oxford: A Discourse delivered at the opening meeting of the 
Theological School of Geneva, October 3d, 1842. By J. H. Merle D’Au- 
bigne, President, author of the * History of the Great Reformation,’ &c. 
London: Dalton, 1843. 

The eye of this distinguished historian has been turned to Oxford ; there it lias 
been rivetted ; and in this discourse we have the views lie has been led to form re- 
garding that pestilential heresy, Puscyism. Those who have read his enchanting 
work on the Reformation, will be glad to peruse this Discourse,!*! which he breathes 
throughout the spirit of a “ Man of God,” in deep and solemn earnestness. 
With his mind filled with the disastrous desolations of Popery in other days, 
he laments its revival in the Church of England. In the following energetic 
manner emphatically enunciates the consequences of its spread : — 

“ If they put the church above Christianity, form above life, they shall infal- 
libly reap that which they have sown ; they shall soon have for a church an as- 
sembly of skeletons, brilliantly clothed, perhaps; but icy, motionless, and resem- 
bling a pale legion of the dead. If Puseyism advance in the English church, 
in a few years the sources of her Jife will be dried. The feverish excitement 
which the malady at first produced, will soon give place to languor, the blood 
will congeal, the muscles will freeze, and that church shall soon be no more 
than a dead body, upon which the eagles shall come from all quarters to feed. 
Do not %t us value the bark more than the sap, the body above the soul, form 
above life, the visible church above the invisible, the priest above the Holy 
Spirit. Let us hate all spirit of sect, ecclesiastical, national, or dissenting; but 
let us love Jesus Christ in every sect, ecclesiastical, national, or dissenting.” 


The Atonement of Christ the Hope of his People . By the Rev. William K. 
Tweedie, Minister of Tolbooth parish, Edinburgh. Edinburgh : Johnstone. 
1843. Pp. 114. 

• • 

This volume contains, in a slightly modified form, Discourses delivered by the 
author to the people of his charge, and published at the request of his elders. He 
discusses, 1. The necessity ana nature of an atonement ; — 2. The character of 
•■Him who offered the atonement;— 3. Consequences of it;— 4. Who are pfirtak- 
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ers of the benefits of the atonement 5. How the difficulties connected with 
tins subject may be practically surmounted. The doctrine of a limited atone- 
ment is advocated strongly, and the difficulties connected with a universal invi- 
tation to rest on a limited atonement are met by saying, tp God's invitations, and 
• not ids secret purpose, form our warrant to rest on Christ, and plead his finished 
work.” This is quite true in itself, but it does not at all meet the difficulty. 
The question is not to the warrant a sinner has for resting on Christ, but as 
to what it is in the atonement upon which he to to rest. Our author had previously 
attempted to prove that Christ had only made atonement for some: he has not 
explained how those for whom none has been made, can “ plead his finished 
work nor do we well see how he could do this. It is matter of thankfulness 
that many, like the author, «vho theoretically maintain a limited atonement, prac- 
tically proclaim a universal one, and adopt such language as this, “ The way into 
the holiest is open only by the blood of Jesus; but the invitations to enter are 
catholic and free, and on these invitations we are to act.*' “ Resting on Christ, 
we are safe amid the crash and upbreak of the globe? If we are not found resting 
there, this will at last be discovered to be the reason, — not God’s secret purpose, 
which we do not, cannot know, — but ( Ye would not come to me that ye might 
have life.’ ” * 


The Paine i pie of Free Inquiry and Private Judgment , and its Special Importance 
in the Present Irnes. By Robert S. Candlisli, D. D. Edinburgh: John- 
stone. 1843. * 

This Sermon was preached by desire of the Edinburgh University Missionary 
Association, and lias been published at their request. If, recently, we have had 
occasion to differ from the opinions of Dr. Candlisli, we rejoice in having an op- 
portunity, which we cordially embrace, of not simply coinciding with, but warmly 
recommending, the views in this sermon to public attention. The audience be- 
fore whom it was originally delivered, could well appreciate its merits; nor will 
they fail to be discovered by many more young men, who now may have the 
privilege of reading it. There is no attempt at tinsel and finery. The preacher 
is in earnest, and makes us feel it. These are sifting times, — times when mind 
is aroused, and ever on the wing, — limes when the young Christian must be able 
to give a reason of the hope that is in him, — and times when, in the language 
of the text, he must u provtuall things, and hold fast that which is good.” We 
would press on the pious young men the propriety of studying this sermon: they 
need ndl fear falling asleep while so engaged. It is of too stirring a character, 
and partakes too much of the noble mien of a right-minded man, to be perused 
without inspiring feelings of respect for its author, uml admiration at the manner 
in which he addresses the youth of our metropolilau college. 


The Voice of Christ to the Churches Considered, in a course of Twenty-one Lec- 
tures , Expository and Practical, on the 2d and 3d Chapters of the Book of the 
lleoelations. By Ebenezer Miller, M. A., of the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. London : Jackson and Walford. 1842. 

These Lectures were originally delivered to the Church, of which the author is. 
pastor, in Rotterdam ; but feeling that his sphere of labour was circumscribed 
within much narrower limits than what fails to the lot of many of his brethren in 
the ministry, he, in the Preface, expresses the hope, “ that he i9 not guilty of 
presumption in desiring to extend tyis usefulness through the medium of the press/* 
He further says, “ In offering these Lectures to the public, the writer’s object is 
not to draw attention to himself, but to his subject, — not to seek the applause of 
men, but the approbation of God, and the spiritual edification of his people. 
Provided that object can be attained, he is little solicitous what critics or review- 
ers may have to say of his labour?, whether they mfiy see fit to approve or con- 
demn.” Our opinion is thus treated with but little respect, and perhaps silence 
would have best become us ; yet, as the volume has been forwarded to us for 
review, it might be uncourteous to lay it aside unnoticed. From its perusal we 
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have not received much u spiritual edification*" nor do f we anticipate that any of 
our readers will fare better than ourselves. It is full of emphatic enunciations of 
moral common places; and the only new idea we have met with is to be found at 
page 119, v)here, in describing the crown of life, the author remarks — “ Its 
weight will be such, that only a spiritual being, purified from all iniquity, could 
6uslaiii it ” ! ! 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
RECENTLY FORMED IN BRIDGETON, GLASGOW. 

r 

To an inhabitant of Glasgow it is unnecessary to describe the place above named; 
but as this appeal is made to the religious public generally, it is necessary to 
say that it constitutes a veVy large suburb of Glasgow; containing, together 
with Caiton, another large suburb immediately contiguous, about 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. This population consists chiefly of the fudustrious classes, and while in 
common with others of our fellow-countrymen a thick cloud overshadows their 
temporal prospects, they are still more destitute as regards their spiritual and 
eternal interests. It has been calculated that within tlteir limits there is only 
accommodation for 5,000 individuals in the churches and chapels of all denomi- 
nations ; and although many attend public worship beyond these limits, still a 
very lurgVi number, probably not fewer thaii 10,000, never hear the gospel 
preached. 

About two years ago the attention of .the students, attending the Glasgow 
Theological Academy, was attracted to the district; they nutted a school- 
room for the public services of religion, and means were adopted to make this 
known in the neighbourhood. The meetings, which at first had been well 
attended, greatly fell off, and for a short time they seemed to labour in vain; 
but by the practice of out- do on preaching, which has been greatly blessed, 
and by a tew of the brethren connected with the different Congregational 
churches in Glasgow giving their .countenance and assistance to the work, — 
by visiting the people in their houses, and by inviting them from the public 
streets to attend the preaching of the gospel, they speedily realized the fulfilment 
of the promise, “ in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” The brethren 
thus engaged found many of the people of that cia« who had seen better days, 
but being reduced iu their circumstances, and having insufficient clothing, had 
long deserted the house of God, but who were glad to know that any iftred for 
their souls. It is believed tltcit such efforts as these reach a portion of the com- 
munity beyond the influence of ordinary ministerial labours — that they are indeed 
the only means of extending the blessings of tile gospel to hundreds of our fel- 
low-citizens. 

About a year ago a committee of twenty, selected from the members of the 
Congregational churches in Glasgow, was named to superintend the interests of 
the station, and by the means abovg stated, they are happy to say, a regular con- 
gregation of two hundred has been the result. The brother wiio has mainly 
conducted the public services of late, and who has conversed with the people, as- 
sures the committee, that not fewer than lorty cases of hopeful conversion have 
come to his knowledge. ° 

1 Many of those who had been savingly impressed by means of the services at 
the station, had frequently expressed a desire that a church should be formed 
among them on Congregational principles, and the committee have pleasure iu 
announcing that their wishes have b(?en gratified, and that, enjoying the counte- 
nance of the four churches of the same order in Glasgow, the church was 
formed on Lord’s day, the 15th Jan., 1843,- The Rev. Thomas Rullar having 
preached and presided on the occasion. 

It has been long thought by the. committee, that exertions ought to be made 
to build a small and plain chapel, as the room in which the church now meets, 
the only one obtainable iii*the locality, is inV very unfavourable situation, has a 
very unpleasant entrance, and is on the third floor. The committee have resolved 
to contract no debt, but at the request of the infant church, to appeal to their 
brethren in Christ, to put them in possession of the means for carrying this very 
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desirable object into effect! They have ascertained that the sum of £500, or at 
most £000, will be quite sufficient for their purpose, and they trust their appeal 
will be responded to with such zeal and alacrity as the interests of the church 
requires. » • , 

• Subscriptions will bn most thankfully received by the treasurer, Mr. Robert 
Simpson, No. 50, Caudleriggs, Glasgow. 

B arlan ark, February 10/A, 1843. 

If the highly promising station, of which the history and circumstances are de- 
tailed in tiie preceding statement, and the interests of the infant church now 
formed in it, are to be maintained at ail, the proposal for the erection of a place 
of worship must be carried iqjo effect. Of this, no person who has been in the 
present place of meeting,— (which is just as uninviting and undesirable ay can 
well be imagined, the very resolution to occupy it for preaching, giving proof, 
in itself, of the zeal of those, who had taken up the cause, for the good of 
souls,) — can entertain a moment’s doubt. And wluA Christian, who reads the 
preceding statement, can fail to deprecate the idea of the cause going down? 
The committee are right in determining against debt ; and I trust their Chris- 
tian brethren will cheerfully meet their wishes^ and enable them to keep so 
good a resolution. 

* . • Ralph Wardlaw. 

We most heartily unite in the above recommendation on the grounds therein spe- 
cified. * 

Thomas Pullar. 

Glasgow, 13 th February , 1843. David Russell. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

CHINA. 

In presenting our readers with an abstract of the proceedings of a public meet- 
ing, held in Exeter-hall onJIJuesday evening, the 17th ult., to adopt measures 
for strengthening and extenmg the Society’s Chinese Missions, we are happy 
in being able to state, that the special contributions towards this object already 
exceed £3,000. We would beg the particular attention to the speech of the 
Hon. and It. B. W. Noel, which produced a powerful effect when delivered, 
and is equally calculated to do so when read in private. 

The Itev. Dr. Leifciiild said, The resolution which I have been requested 
to move is the following : — 

*“ That this meeting, consisting 6f the members and friends of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, most cordially unites with the Directors or that Institution, in 
thanksgivingto God for the termination of wa* between China and Great Britain, 
and for the greatly enlarged facilities, secured by the treaty of peace, for the intro- 
duction into that vast empire of the multiplied and invaluable blessings of Chris- 
tianity.” * 

No man, I think, can blame the Directors for promptitude in this matter. If 
they had waited to see what might be the issue of our access to those ports, 
before they called us together, they might have been chargeable with inattention 
to the objects of the Institution, and to the credit of the Institution itself 
This Society has for many years been seeking the salvation of the inhabi- 
tants of China, at a vast expenditure of toil and exertion. Her devoted Mis- 
sionaries formerly engaged in this service acquired the difficult and complicated 
language of the country ; they laboured to instruct the inhabitants on the coasts, 
and submitted to the most painful privations, and the most humiliating and de- 
grading customs, for that purposes In that work thjey perilled their lives, and 
it may justly be inscribed on their tombs, that they were martyrs for the wel- 
fare of China. Through them, the Society has given to the natives of that em- 
pire a translation of the Scriptures into their own written and universally un- 
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derstood language. For years it has been storing *up the seed of evangelical 
truth for that soil, whenever it should be ready to receive it ; and now that 
the fields seem to be opening, and labourers are invited to enter and sow that 

seed, not*. to. have provided for the emergency by having qualified men at 

the(r posts for the purpose, would be to insult the memory of departed Mis- 
sionaries, and to repudiate the efforts of the Society in former days. 

But it shall not be so; the dying wishes, and prayers, and toils of our be- 
loved missionary brethren shall, so far as we arc concerned, be fulfilled. Milne, 
and Morrison, and their coadjutors, shall not have to say that they laboured, 
and we refused to enter into their labours. When I consider the period of 
time to which we have come, the prophecies in Scripture that tell us that, in 
the last ages, the whole world shall sec the salvation of God, I cannot but en- 
tertain the most sanguine expectation of the auspicious results of this hopeful 
beginning. Let Christianity once get fairly to China, and who can doubt of its 
advancement and triumph? What system has ever been fairly tried with it, 
and found to be able to 'tarnl against it? Well do I remember the time when 
We were told of the impossibility of making any impression in its favour on the 
minds of the inhabitants of the vast continent of India; when we were told 
of the unchangeableness of cqste, and their deep-rooted veneration for anti- 
quity; and when our humble Missionaries were laughed to scorn for attempt- 
ing to improve the polished Hindop. But caste has* given way; Christianity 
is displacing Hindooism ; idolatry is there on the wane, and would have been 
much more so, but for the patronage inconsistently bestow r ed upon that system 
by our own countrymen in office there, and the representatives of the Govern- 
ment in ‘this land. 

But when Christianity once gets into China, and the inhabitants of that em- 
pire are able to compare the statutes of Confucius and Buddhu, and all the 
puerilities mixed with them, with the Christian Scriptures universally diffused 
in their own language, and eagerly perused by that inquisitive and reading peo- 
ple, think you not thaf the objects of their idolatrous worship will soon begin 
to totter, and tumble, and fall, and be entombed in the very soil out of which 
they arose ? When they shall come to see the superiority of our knowledge 
and civilization; to see how we have carried their arts and inventions to a 
pitch of refinement as far above that in which they have suffered them to re- 
main, as their first discovery was beyond the ignorance of former ages ; when 
they shall receive benefits of this kind from our countrymen residing among 
them, can you doubt that their puerile conceits w^crumble and vanish ? When 
our women go to them — the glory of our land arnPthe charm of every circle — 
whose superiority is acknowledged in every country under heaven, — when our 
women, who have hitherto been so rigorously excluded even from their out- 
ports, shall mingle with them in the persons of the wives of Missionaries, or the 
consorts of nobles and illustrious visitors to the palace, how will the female por- 
tion of the Chinese population rise in every thing graceful and dignified by such 
an association! The Chinese ladies, in a very few years, will be copying the 
manners of Englishwomen; they will be delivered from their present awful .si- 
tuation, and no longer go tumbling about with maimed and stunted feet, but will 
verify the imagery of the poet — <• 

, " Grace is iri all licr steps, 

Heaven in her eye, 

Jn every gesture dignity and love.” 

How wondrous are the ways of Providence, how mysterious to our apprehen- 
sion, that this little nation — this handful of people — should he the means of saving, 
by her civil, moral, intellectual, and spiritual condition, the teeming and swarm- 
ing population of the globe! If this be not to accomplish great ends by small 
means, what is ? If this be not to show tha£ the excellency of the power is not 
of man, but of God, wbat can show it ? It was from the East that we first re- 
ceived the light of the Christian religion, to the knowledge and influence of 
which we are indebted for all our elevation and refinement; and though we have 
suffered the light sometimes to be clouded, and its beams almost to be extin- 
guished, yet God has been*plcased to raise u‘p from time to time a body of men, 
to roll away the gathering darkness, and to make the Sun of Truth shine out 
afresh, so as to reflect the beams back to the East from whence they came. We 
boast of a pure faith ; we talk of being in possession of the truth of God ; but 
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we are outdone as Protestants l>y the zeal of* Catholics to Bpread over the world 
their peculiar opinions. And shall we still be outdone ? — outdone in our zeal in 
all the various classes into which we are divided ? I trust that there is not a 
tongue but will be ready to give a faithful echo to the note, and say* “ God for- 
bid!” 1 hope we shall make this a very serious matter. I pray that my con- 
cern for China may not evaporate with this meeting — that my zeal for the spread 
of the Gospel there may not depart with my speech. 1 wish to devote my few 
remaining energies to’the bold and faithful maintenance of the truth as it is in 
Christ, here , and the spreading of it abroad as far as ever my means, and power, 
and influence may extend. We are called, as ministers of the Gospel, to sustain 
an arduous post; and there are some upon this platform on whom this particu- 
larly devolves — who demand our sympathy, and elicit our prayers to God, that 
he may continue to make them faithful, bold, and very courageous. But let our 
beloved Missionaries remember us in their prayers. Tlwy ask us to pray for 
them, and never can we forget them. Let them in their distant parts of the 
world remember those of us who are left at home t<5 sustain the post in which 
God has placed us. This dear honoured man (pointing to Mr. Moffat) who is 
about to sail so very soon, probdbly never to see our faces again, shall carry with 
him our prayers. Yes, Moffat, you carry with** you, be assured, the prayers of 
the people of God in this land ; but I ask you, when you are sitting under some 
lonely tree, or by the side of some cooling fountain or spring in Afric’s burning 
land, to remember us in your prayers. It will not be long — it cannot be long — 
before we meet again ; and I trust wc shall meet where we are not only to re- 
ceive our crowns, but to cast them at the feet of Him on whose head are many 
crowns, and who alone is worthy. 

W. A. ITankey, Esq., then rose, and after a few prefatory remarks, proposed 
the following resolution : — 

“ That this meeting, ascribing all the glory to Him to whom alone it is due, 
reviews the various preparatory labours of the London Missionary Society, on 
behalf of China, through a period of nearly forty years, with sincere satisfaction, 
and devoutly rejoices that the Society is now blessed with a goodly band of faith- 
ful Missionaries, who, by diligent and persevering study, are prepared to make 
known to the Chinese, in their own tongue, the wonderful works of God.” 

The Rev. A. F. Lacroix, of the Bengal Mission, in seconding the resolution, 
said, — There are, from time to time, events happening in the world which have 
a mighty influence for good or for evil upon vast portions of the human race. 
One of those events was discovery of America. It brought into contact 
with Europeans many nations till then unknown, and even undreamed of. But, 
oh ! how baneful and calamitous was tbe influence which, through the cupidity, 
superstitious bigotry, and cruelty of the discoverers, this event exercised on 
the newly discovered races ! Within the last few months an event even more 
momentous than the discovery of America has taken place. An empire contain- 
ing full one-third of the whole population of the globe has been brought into 
what is likely to be an extensive and permanent contact with Britain ; and the 
influence which the latter must necessarily exercise upon the former, will, indeed, 
be a powerful one. Oh, may it be as beneficial as it will be powerful 1 Yes, 
the success of British arms in China, and itl result in opening that vast empire 
to British influence, is an event of incalculable importance. The opening of 
China truly is a voice of the Lord, calling upon his people to rise and be doing. 
Does not this event plainly show that he himself is now at work upon the earth ; 
and does he not clearly intimate thereby, that the time so long wished for, so 
long prayed for, is now come, when all nations shall hear the sound of the Gospel, 
preparatory to their being formed into that glorious kingdom which shall include 
all the tongues and all the kindreds of the earth ? Is this, then, a time for luke- 
warmness and inactivity, when the Lord himself has set his hand to the work? 
Should not all his servants, under kuch circumstances, feel most anxious to be co- 
workers with God in the noble enterprise of making known the Gospel of truth 
to the millions to whom access has now been opened ? Oh, let them do it with 
all their might, and with the full confidence that He who rules supreme in hea- 
ven and upon earth will uphold t&em, and will be*with them! “Have I not 
eomipaniled thee, saith the Lord ? Be strong, therefore, and of good courage, 
for thy J'Qrd thy God is with thee ; be strong, and let not thy hands be weak, 
for tfjy work shall be rewarded,” 
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Let me touch also upon the claims of China. It contains 350 millions of your 
fellow-men, whom you are commanded to love as yourselves. If, as has often 
been observed, ([nor can it be too frequently repeated,) the value of one immor- 
tal soul far transcends that of the whole material world, of what immense value 
must hundreds of millions of souls be ! And as it is in your power to send forth 
that Gospel which is able to save them, will you not do it ? Do not allow your- 
selves to be discouraged by the idea that, amongst such y,ast multitudes, the few 
Missionaries you may be able to send out will effect but little. That is not the 
right way of calculating in a matter like this. It is not. expected that European 
Missionaries will ever complete the conversion of China, or any other great na- 
tion, nor even that they will be the main instruments in carrying it on. But the 
task which devolves upon them is to begin that gret-.t work, and to put into mo- 
tion the mighty spiritual engine which eventually will accomplish the end in view. 
When that is done, tie Lord himself will raise up from among the natives them- 
selves agents to prosecute the work among their own countrymen, and to bring 
it to completion. I had intended to bring before your notice another claim of 
China upon you as British Christians. It related to the opium question; but as 
we have been informed that effective and proper measures will be taken to put a 
stop to that traffic, I will forbeai- urging the matter upon you now. I will mere- 
ly say, that in India my Missionary brethren and myself have invariably found 
the use of opium to operate most fathlly upon the progress of Christianity. Ac- 
cordingly we have had but few inquirers from among the class of opium-smokers : 
and where (as was the case in the church of which I was pastor) some of them 
had bcen’admitted as members, ufter what was thought a thorough reformation, 
it was subsequently found necessary to cut them off from church-fellowship, and 
that , in every instance, for crimes which could be traced clearly to their having 
unfortunately returned to the use of opium. 

But I have yet a few words to add in my capacity of a Missionary to India ; 
and I am sure that you will not think it out of place, if, on the present occasion, 
I remember the land of my adoption — the sphere of twenty years’ labour in the 
cause of Christ — the land which, of all others on earth, lies closest to my heart. 
The remarks 1 shall offer bear closely on the subject of China. India, that land 
which contains one hundred and thirty millions, not of strangers, but of your 
fellow-subjects, is already prepared for the Lord, by the most wonderful dispen- 
sations of his providence, for the introduction of the Gospel. India, in fact, is 
already what it is only hoped China will once become. 

India, tdb, is a most important field in relationffto China, on account of its 
geographical position. Bordering as it does on the celestial empire, India, as be- 
ing a British possession, cannot but exercise a mighty influence upon it. It is an 
historical fact, that Buddhism, which is one of the, prevailing creeds of China, 
was originally derived from India. If India, then, in the propagation of errone- 
ous opinions, exercised such a mighty influence upon its neighbouring country, 
China, what might not be expected from it, if it were filled with the light of truth ; 
if its inhabitants were burning with zeal for tlj,e glory of the true God, and anx- 
ious for the eternal Welfare of their fellow-creatures ? Indeed, it is my firm be- 
lief, that it is on account of the favourable situation of India, and with merciful 
views to the adjacent nations, especially China, that God has placed India under 
the sway of Britain, and so wonderfully and visibly prepared it for the immediate 
reception of the Gospel. Let India, then, only be evangelized, and, humanly 
speaking, it will mightily contribute to the establishment of the Lord’s dominion 
in China and the surrounding countries. 

The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Nof.l, on rising to move the next resolution, said, 

. — That the circumstances are urgent which have called together this meeting, is 
at once proved by the fact of this large assemblage being convened, and by the 
knowledge which every one in the assembly possesses of those events which have 
recently transpired. Yet it must not be supposed that all the circumstances 
under which we meet are propitious; it must not be imagined that there are no 
difficulties in the way, or that those difficulties have not, in some respects, been 
recently aggravated. To one, our attention has been directed this evening, the 
sale of opium in China, by*British merchant^. The Chinese see the death that 
follows from the use of that pernicious drug ; they see the demoralization result- 
ing from it ; and they musl have formed prejudices against the character of that 
people with whom they have become acquainted only through such a medium. 
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In addition to this, they have witnessed the prowess of our arms, impressing 
them, it is true, with a high degree of respect, and even terror, for the valour 
which characterizes our forces ; but they have also Been the character of our 
soldiers and seamen, never marked by very strong attention to'religious duties ; 

• they have witnessed some of those excesses which always follow in the tsain of 
successful warfare, and the report of these excesses have a thousand times been 
repeated throughout tlje vast population, and, in all probability, abundantly ex- 
aggerated. • 

At the same time, it must be remembered with thankfulness to God, that the 
course of events has, nevertheless, been favourable to that work in which you 
are engaged in various important particulars. It would be unjust to our coun- 
trymen in those regions, if we were to lose sight of the fact, that they have 
taught the Chinese with whom they have come in contact, that European traders 
are honourable, and expect those with whom they deal ^to be honourable like- 
wise. We have given them a specimen of honest trade, as well as of one that is 
injurious. They have seen with what care a negotiation is carried on, and that 
we maintain with undeviating integrity the treaties which we form with them. 
All this is calculated to impress* them favourably with the morals of a Christian 
people ; nor is it wholly lost to the cause of religion that our Government, un- 
der the conviction that we must not permit the law of nations to be disregarded 
and innocent men to be imprisoned, and iheir property taken, instead of those 
that are guilty, require that the representatives of the British Government shall 
not be insulted, nor treaties with nations violated. As the result of that war- 
fare, which doubtless all must deplore, the Chinese have at least *seen this, 
that this nation can be honourable and humane even in victory. I should say 
that the effect of that wariare is not mischievous only , because, as vve have learned 
of the Chinese, by the testimony of all who know them best, that if they are 
disposed to trample with timidity on the hare, they are also disposed to treat 
with reverence the lion ; and we have taught them that there is a lion-heart, as 
well as a gigantic spirit, in England. If this impress them with respect for the 
persons who represent our nation in China, you can see how it will throw a 
shield in that distant sphere of labour over the character of the Missionary who 
presents himself among them. 

But if the course of political events has not been altogether injurious, there 
are other effects, alluded to this evening, which distinctly summon you to action 
in that distant field. The labours of Morrison will never be lost. His Chinese 
Dictionary smooths the way for the prosecution of Chinese studies to all who 
come after him, and will save the energy and the time of many a Missionary, and 
enable him to enter upon his labours far more rapidly than otherwise would be pos 
sible. The Bible which Morrison has translated, and given to that people, has 
already been read by numbers ; and some notion, at least, has been formed along 
the maritime coasts, of the character of that religion which we are disposed to 
propagate amongst them. The sagacity which planned and founded the Anglo- 
Chineso college at Malacca will ^iot be fruitless in its result ; und those young 
men who, as students there, may be brought to a knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, will one day assuredly be found in|truments, as one already has been, 
in improving the condition of their countrymen. If we can point to such an 
evangelist as Leang-Afa, already in the heart of China, distributing Christian 
tracts to hundreds and thousands surrounding him, and then addressing to them 
the words of eternal life, why should not <fne hundred Leang-Afas arise by and 
by, if only your efforts are increased, and your prayers accompany them ? , 

Now, when we consider the point to which this question has been brought ; 
the cheering accounts which missionaries have given, who have tracked every 
bay of the country from Pechelee to Canton ; the curious eagerness with which # 
the natives thronged to receive tl^e books which Europeans gave them ; we may 
imagine that with tenfold more interest than before, they will be perused when- 
ever a Chinese eye rests upon an English tract, — a tract that tells him of the 
religion of England, — which tells him of the geographical position of many of its 
inhabitants, and the character of its institutions. The Chinese may say, TheBe 
tracts tell us of that mighty peoffte whose cannon fve never ventured to meet ; 
who threw down, as by enchantment, the fortresses which we believed impreg- 
nable, and before whom Turtar desperation could effect nothing. Will they not 
listen with wonder to the words which tell them, that those whom they thought 
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were barbarians in the remotest parts of the earth, are a people more civilized, 
and more to be dreaded than those of the celestial empire? 

All this is preparing the way for the introduction of Christianity into China. 
If what my Kev/ friend, Mr. Lacroix, has said, be true, that in India there were 
incredible obstacles to the entrance of the truth, and the fact of their being over- 
come were ingeniously made by him the reason why we should concentrate our 
energies in India, rather than in other parts of the earth, jret remember that the 
conquests of those obstacles are a proof that similar victories await the faithful 
soldiers of the cross elsewhere. In China there is no caste enslaving and chain- 
ing the minds of men, as in Hindostan. There is no priesthood like the Brah- 
mins, for the Bonzes of China are as much despised as the Brahmins are revered. 
In China there is no long chain of miracles, — lying piracies, it is true, but be- 
lie ved c by millions, which have everywhere met the statements of the Christian 
missionary in India, respecting the genuine miracles which establish the gospel 
of Christ. In China there is no reverence for prescriptive faith, — a faith handed 
down from the remotest agVs. The time at which Buddhism was introduced is 
well known. It is a comparatively modern faith ; and all they can oppose to us 
from remote antiquity, is the cold, heartless scepticism of Confucius, which can- 
not retain its hold, even upon a small minority of that people. It is therefore 
apparent, that the circumstances under which we are called to enter this novel 
field of missions are most inviting; and those eight missionaries, it may be pre- 
sumed, by their long acquaintance, not with the Chinese language only, but with 
the Chinese character and habits, are now at last standing as once the army of 
Israel stogd on the hanks of Jordan, and are looking to the land of promise, to 
the ultimate attainment of which they have devoted their hopes and their lives. 
It is not for those who sent them forth with this prospect, telling them to de- 
vote their energies to the accomplishment of this design, now to tell them, in 
this hour of auspicious hope, that they must restrict their energies, and turn 
back from those distant Jields of labour, where hitherto they have wrestled in 
faith and patience with such varied obstacles. 

Something, then, it is obvious, ought to be done to improve the advantages 
which circumstances have placed in your hands. But, it may he asked whether 
the time is come ; whether the resources which Christian zeal has placed in the 
hands of the directors are such as warrant them to engage in any new under- 
taking, however momentous, or to turn their attention to new fields of enter- 
prise, however ripe the harvest seems to he for the sickle. When we remember 
the resources of this great nation, and think how large a portion of that nation 
is interested in Christian missions, it seems impossible to doubt, that, with an 
adequate knowledge, and with a due conviction, of the character of the einei- 
gency, these, resources must be placed in the hands of the directors. It was only 
last year, that upon the mere mention of the missionary wants of the church, 
the Sunday schools connected with the Wesleyans raised for their missionary 
institution £4,800, the mere savings of those little sums of money which the 
tenderness of parents put into their hands for their childish purposes. The mere 
infantile contribution ,of young hearts, opening for the first time to the wants of 
their sable fellow-creatures, gave £4,800 to aid the society in its need. And is 
jt conceivable that the thousands, tne hundreds of thousands, that are interested 
in the progress of your missions, are not able, if a good cause is proved to them, 
to do far more than this? Why even this would justify and enable you at once 
to enter upon the important mission. But they can surely do far more than this. 
If I were asked what it was that would justify your directors in this undertak- 
ing, I find the complete answer in this assembly, in your conviction of duty, in 
your resolution to accomplish what duty dictates. There is answer enough here 
to satisfy the directors as to whether or not they ought to proceed in this un- 
dertaking. “ With the advantage which cheap postage affords, you can make the 
news circulate every day to every part of the empire; this meeting may fill the 
whole country with a knowledge of the claims of China, and you may make every 
Christian pulse beat in unison with your own, while you resolve in this hall that 
your directors shall not want the means of proceeding in this benevolent and 
sacred work. Here, then, clone is the answ&r as it seems to me, to the ques- 
tion, Whether you may, with resources inadequate to the present missions, yet 
enter upon a new and costly one without the charge of imprudence? If this be 
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established in the affirmative, then l am prepared to move the resolution which 
your directors have intrusted to me, and which I will now therefore read : — 

“ That this meeting deliberately and heartily approves ofrthe measures adopted 
•by the directors, for the removal of the Anglo-Chinese college from Malacca to 
Hong Kong, and for transferring the labours of the missionary brethren hitherto 
prosecuted in European settlements far distant from China, to the island now 
ceded to Great Britain, and to such of the Chinese cities opened for commerce 
by the treaty of peace as may appear most eligible for missionary efforts ; and 
that this meeting, deeply sensible of the inadequacy of the present amount of 
agency, warmly approves and commends the resolution of the directors to in* 
crease the number of labourers already in the field.” 

I must now offer a few remarks on the three topics which this resolution 
embraces. 1 have to recommend to you, on the part o£ the directors, to re- 
move the Anglo-Chinese college from Malacca to Hong Kong. Nothing can he 
more important than this; and I am persuaded th&t those I have the honour 
to address know well the importance of training up that missionary agency to 
which Mr. Lacroix has directed* our attention It is not by European agents 
only that we can hope to line both banks of 4he mighty inlets to China with 
villagers believing on Christ, and worshipping God in spirit and in truth. But 
it is by multiplying Chirtese labourers thai this great work, if effected at all — 
and the word of God permits us not to doubt it — must be at last accomplished. 
If so, nothing can be wiser than, at the present moment, when we have the 
opportunity, to enter on the work, and establish a broad and deep foundation 
for missionary success by beginning at once to train young men in the Anglo- 
Chinese college for missionary service in China. But it is obvious that our 
position at Hong Kong will he incomparably superior to that at Malacca, which 
is 1,500 miles distant from Hong Kong. 

The second point which 1 am instructed to recommejid to you this evening, 
is, that your missionaries shall be removed from the posts they now occupy at a 
distance from China, and placed at Hong Kong, and those cities opened to Euro- 
pean enterprise. And here a thought has occurred to me, mingled with a feeling 
of regret, which I cannot help expressing. As Mr. Lacroix naturally feels for 
India, lest some of your resources should be diverted from that interesting land, 
it is natural to ask ourselves, What do the directors mean to do with Penang, 
Malacca, Singapore, and Macao, where Christ has been honoured and preached 
for so many years by such faithful labourers? Are all these stations to be swept 
away like a drearn? Is nothing to be done for them? I would say, the society 
must not think of relinquishing its efforts there, so long as the religious com* 
muuity at home places in their hands resources ade/juate to the expense. But 
at the same time, if a sacrifice must be made, no one can question that when 
one-third of the human race, scarcely known to us but by their crimes and their 
follies, asks for the humane interposition of England, — if one sacrifice or other 
must be made, Ningpo, Shanghai, Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, and Canton, must not 
be left while these more distant places are regarded with greater interest. Here 
the tide of commerce is setting in ; here European population is to be guided ; 
here you are to exercise a sanctifying influence on the European community; 
here you are to set an example which a whole empire may see. I might almost 
use the powerful language of Napoleon. If he could say, as his army marched 
over the plains of Egypt, Centuries are ltfoking down upon us from the Pyra- 
mids;” so may we exclaim to the first missionaries that shall’ enter China, # 
“ Centuries are looking down from the lofty mountains of the Himalayas, to see 
what the first evangelists will do to bring those benighted millions to the know- 
ledge of the Saviour.” 

There remains a third, which is yet more adventurous, and therefore seems to 
demand still more consideration ; ft is, that within two years, ten or twelve men 
shall be added to the list. But think a moment, and 1 am persuaded that you 
will feel that you must not shrink even from this responsibility. Do you send 
your missionaries to labour in a tropical climate, to toil in the acquisition of the 
most difficult of languages; and do*you send them thare to labour and die alone? 
Are they to have no respite ? Is a brother’s face never to be seen by them ? 
Are they never to unite in social prayer ? Are they never to mingle their coun- 
sels in the most arduous undertaking that can be set before a body of men ? 
Shojjjd there be no division of labour amongst them ? These missionaries have* 
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to translate books into a difficult language — to become expert and fluent in 
tongues not their own — to stand before mandarins and emperors; and they must 
be in Pekiruwhat Morrison was in Canton, when it was said in vain to the gov- 
ernors, “ Send him home,” because they said, “ We want him here.” You must 
have men in China, who, when our ambassador visits the metropolis of that country, 
can go with him, and stand before a monarch, in some respects the mightiest on 
earth, and implore him, as he values his own salvation, not to interpose his 
mighty power between his subjects and their salvation. You want men who 
will do what Verbeest and other Missionaries have boldly done — penetrate the 
interior, and tell the mandarins and great council of state, and the emperor of 
three hundred millions, that there is a God, to whoip they are responsible, and a 
Saviqur who may yet rescue them from condemnation, beseeching them, by the 
mercy of Christ, as St. Paul, when in chains, besought Agrippa, to believe, and 
turn to the Redeemer and live. For all this, it is most apparent, that there must 
be not the same force whidh is now occupied in China, but a much larger one. 
You want some to translate books into the language of the Chinese ; you want 
Others to conduct the education of their youth,' ''and form a native ministry; you 
want others who can conduct the labours of the press; and still another class 
must be occupied in evangelizing those around them : and as God blesses their 
labours, some must be engaged m forming and cherishing the Christian churches 
that have been gathered, in the midst of this population, from heathenism. Nor 
can we conceal from ourselves that men, the noblest and the best, are wanted. 
You must not take Lacroix from Bengal, you must not take Moffat from Africa; 
but if ever you are to accomplish the work that God calls you to perform, you 
must have new Lacroixes, you must have other Moffats. Many a young man of 
the same energy, the same charity for souls, the same zeal for the Redeemer, 
must be found among your thousands, or this work cannot be prosecuted to its 
accomplishment. God has not promised to work miracles, though he blesses 
faith ; and therefore the grand necessity which this day exhibits to us, is, that 
there should be found some to inherit the assiduity of Morrison, the devotedness 
of Milne, and that living virtue which I rejoice to think the lists of your Society 
still contain and exhibit. 

If I am asked, lastly, why is it that I appear hcre/witbout having shared in 
your labours, or participated in your conquests, to advocate this cause ? I an- 
swer, because 1 pity the Chinese, and rejoice in seeing any efforts that are made 
to ameliorate their condition, and bring them to an acquaintance with the Sa- 
viour. What would you have thought of that Jewish cottager, who, when con- 
lined by sickness, and incapable of aiding a fellow-creature, as he saw the good 
Samaritan walking on foot, t on the way to Jericho, and tenderly watching the 
poor traveller whom he had placed on his beast, should have turned away to 
execrate the Samaritan for his deed of charity? You would not have thought 
that that Jewish bosom was animated by any of the feelings of Him who came 
to seek and to save the lost. And such, I conceive, must be the feelings of every 
man, who, when youtare called by Divine ProVidence, and are willing to labour 
for those in a yet more forlorn condition than the traveller on his way to Jericho, 
does not bid you God speed. It is not merely to teach the women of China to 
walk with the grace to which my friend, Dr. Leifchild, has so felicitously allud- 
ed ; but it is to give bloom to the emaciated cheek, which the unnatural practice 
of consuming opium has deprived of the hue of health; it is to prevent the mil- 
lions of the women of China sinking into premature old age, by that cruel prac- 
tice ; it is to give to every home a mother, with a vigorous intellect and a warm 
heart, that she may be a blessing to her children, instead of leaving them in 
orphanage before half her years are accomplished;—- it is not to teach the women 
of China to tread on God’s earth with a firm step, but to give them moral dig- 
nity, instead of moral degradation and mental fmbecility ; — it is not to teach them 
to bound with the foot of health over their native fields, but to teach them to 
walk in the road to heaven, and run with patience the race set before them, 
looking unto Jesus. It is not merely to give to the youth of China an education 
which shall ameliorate their temporal condition, and to let them enjoy what it 
is well known the children of Bengal enjoy in many an English school established 
by Government — the means of obtaining European knowledge and the arts of 
life; but it is to give to them, through the knowledge of the Scriptures, that 
acquaintance with immortal and eternal truth, which is to fit them for tb« en- 
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during bliss of heaven. It is to grapple with every form of evil which now en- 
slaves and torments them, and bring them to that liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free. It is not to say to an arbitrary, despotic (government, 
^ihat they are no longer to treat these three hundred millions as slaves madp for 
their pastime; but it is to throw open the dungeon doors in which a far worse 
tyranny has held them, and to give them at last a place among the free-born 
children of God, when the blessing of Heaveji shall ultimately crown your en- 
deavours and surpass your wishes. 

Am 1 asked again why I take an interest in this work? It is because, when 
the Providence of God has called out a Protestant army to march directly to the 
invasion of idolatry, and points out the road to victory, I behold one regiment 
rea<ly for the work; and as I hear the military music, and see the unfurled ban- 
ners, and watch the gleam of the bayonets as they advancp on the road of* duty 
towards the goal of victory, I cannot resist the impulse I feci, as the subaltern 
of another regiment, to raise my voice and cheer them on. Yes, I must give my 
comrades a cheer from my heart, and then go back to urge my own regiment to 
follow as quickly as it can to eftgage in a warfare that will break no widow's 
heart, that will throw no gloom over the orphans home, but bring them unde- 
caying joy in this world and the next. While, however, I should be unpardon- 
able not to rejoice in the* prosecution of yo/ir labours, permit me, in conclusion, 
to impress upon this meeting my strong conviction that this must be accom- 
plished without the relinquishment of other spheres of labour on which you have 
entered. It were not charity, but cruelty — not firmness, but vacillation — to 
abandon those other spheres of honour and usefulness where you h#ve entered. 
Our fellow-subjects must not be overlooked, because those allied with us in 
commerce call for our sympathies. Bengal has harvests waving for the sickle on 
her noble soil. Were Hindooisrn once uprooted, the whole East would fall 
before the Gospel. You have, therefore, everything to, summon you to encoun- 
ter the heathenism of China. But there is another army in the field, that has 
preceded us there. There arc hundreds of thousands now of Chinese converts 
to Romanism ; and these, he sure of it, can never become our allies. Between 
us and them there is a moral gulf, which is impassable. Never can we hail them 
as allies; never, till God reveals the light of the Gospel to their eyes, will they 
welcome us ; and therefore, there is a new force with which we must wrestle, if 
we belong to the army of Christ, and we must requicken all our energies to 
make recruits. We must not, as our brethren have told us, spend our energies 
on questions at home which might occupy our feelings and our time ; but with 
one heart and one soul devote ourselves to the great work of endeavouring to 
reclaim to Christ our Saviour the millions of th^t benighted world, which is 
miserable because it knows him not. 

The Rev. Robert Moffat then rose, and when the cordial greetings with 
which he was received had subsided, he said, — I feel persuaded that I am return- 
ing to Africa, the scene of my former labours, with the benediction of many a 
warm and fervent heart; and I* have to testify to you yie hallowed pleasure 
which 1 have felt in all the intercourse which 1 have had with the religious pub- 
lic at home. Much has been said about Cftina, and much remains to be said ; 
much has also been said with respect to India; but I know that no new places, 
no new enterprises, and no renewed exertions, will separate your affections from 
Africa. When I return to Africa, I shall, ^as I have often had occasion to say 
before, reflect with delight on the many thousands of the young in this country 
whom I have been enabled to address. I have more than once stated that the' 
heart of a Christian was something like the world, though not quite so round. 
On one side is depicted Africa, and that will have strong lines on my heart; on 
another part is depicted America ; on another we have seen the spots of the 
Southern Ocean; and on another* India, and her millions. I now think that I 
feel that on my heart, India, ay, and China too, is depicted; and though I cannot 
advocate their claims as they have been advocated to-night, yet 1 am sure that 
when far separated from you in the wilds of Africa, I shall remember China. I 
must again express the gratitude kfeel to the many thousands in my native land, 
belonging to almost every section of the Protestant church, for the kindness they 
have heaped upon me. Sympathies, ay, and more than sympathies, have been 
felt ; prayers, deep inwrought prayers, have ascended to God for myself, for my 
deq* partner and family, and for my young fellow-labourers, whom I am glad t p 
find on the platform, to witness a scene which I trust will ever cheer them in 
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tlJI wilds of Africa, where far different scenes will be presented to their view. 
But before I sit down allow me to say one word more. There may be some 
here, I believe there ate many, to whom I should gladly go personally and-thank 
them *for their kindness. There are many others, not here, to whom I ought* 
to make the same acknowledgments, or to whom I ought to write ; but, as I 
said before, “ the time of my departure being at hand,” l cannot fulfil my wishes. 
Many and arduous are my engagements, even at the present time. I am now 
carrying an enlarged edition of a Bechuana hymn-book through the press, inde* 
pendently of numerous other things that call for my attention. I trust I shall 
be excused by those who expected to hear my voice, or to see a line from my 
pen, but whose expectations could not be realized. , The latter, however, may 
still ejcpect to hear from me after I have been borne along the blue ocean, and 
have returned to the «sable sons and daughters of Africa. But, whether they 
hear from me or not, they may rest assured that, while memory hblds her scat. 
I shall never, no never, forget the kindness I have received in my own land. I 
heartily second the resolution, though I dare not say, Farewell. 

BAPTIST MISSIONS. — MONGHYR. 

The duties devolving on a missionary in such a place 'as Monghyr are neither 
few nor unimportant. In addition to the care and discipline of the churches, the 
oversight of schools, and public ministrations in the sanctuary and the bazaar, he 
is expected to possess universal knowledge in temporal as well as spiritual affairs; 
to heal disetHes of the body, as well as bind up the broken-hearted. The most 
valuable portions of many days are necessarily given to work which does not fall 
to the lot of the pastor in England. He has to advise in legal matters, to attend 
to the diseased and suffering, preparing and administering remedies with his own 
hands. Were he to shrink from these offices, he would lose the confidence of 
the people, and his influence would be considerably diminished. The example of 
Christ, who “ pleased not himself,” stimulates him; and he embraces every op- 
portunity of exhibiting the temper and conduct of a disciple of the Lord Jesus. 
The advances of Christ’s kingdom in the East must not be estimated by the num- 
ber of converts. Truth, like “ leaven,” is softly and silently making way. 
Many hear the word ; many believe it. They are convinced of the absurdities 
of their Shastres and the Koran, but they are not converted to the faith of the 
gospel. The grace which enabled the martyrs to suffer at the stake is ne- 
cessary to sustain the Hindoo in his profession of Christianity. To be a pro ■ 
fessor there is not an easy, a fashionable thing ; does not gain him the good 
opinion of his fellow-men; but on the contrary, he is cast out as evil, and 
literally suffers the loss of all things. I asked a servant in my employ, who 
was in the habit of attending the house of God and reading his Bible in pri- 
vate, accompanied with prayer, why, since his conduct proved that he had dis- 
covered the fallacy of his own creed, and valued some of the ordinances of the 
gospel, he did not declare his belief in the one and his rejection of the other. 
With tears he said, u How can I? t Were I to do so my children would be taken 
from me, and all 1 possess ; already my wife has threatened to poison herself, 
because I read the Bible. I cannot take it to my house, but am obliged to read 
it in secret.” This state of mind is no doubt becoming general. It calls for 
the earnest and fervent prayers of Christians. Monghyr, with its varied spiritual 
^interests, like a plantation, is the object of intense solicitude to the careful hus- 
bandman. There are a few shocks of corn which he knows will ere long disap- 
pear, for they are almost ripe for the heavenly garner ; the rest he regards with 
trembling, for he dreads the withering blight and mildew; whilst his eye glances 
over a large tract into which the good seed has fallen, but it is incrusted in the 
dark ground of heathen superstition. He wrestles and prays for the outpouring 
of the Spirit in rich and fertilizing showers to break up the hard and fallow 
ground, and impart strength and vigour to the plants which he believes to be of 
the Lord’s own right hand planting. Oh that Christians in our own land would 
strengthen and encourage tfcte faith of their brethren in the wilderness, by min- 
gling their prayers for this one great object ! They know not the depressions 
and trials that attend them ; but they might and ought to know. Prayer should 
be more special for the success of missions. 
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MEMOIR OP THE LATE MR. DiEWAR OF NAIRN. 

In all our associations* of the person And character of a valued de- 
parted friend, are to he found the elements of pleasure and of pain. 
That one under whom we perhaps spent our infancy, and with.whom 
we passed our more mature years, — each d^iy and week and year, 
rendering the object more and more dear to our hearts, — shall no 
more give fatherly counsel or friendly advice, and shall never again 
mitigate our sorrow, nor enhance our joy, is a .painful, nay, over- 
whelming thought. That such a friend is now, however, at rest, 
and singing “ Hosanna to the Highest,** with countless millions of 
the redeemed above; that, when his period of serving God on earth 
was finished, he was brought to praise Him for ever in heaven* and 
that he is now fully realizing the promises on which his faith and 
hope were grounded, is a source of unspeakable joy. Such are the 
feelings of the greater number of those who knew the late Mr. 
James Dewar, pastor of the Independent church in Nairn. 

Mr. Dewar (who was born in 1780) was eldest son of Mr. Peter 
Dewar, who occupied a farm on the north side of Loch-Tay, Breadal- 
bane, in the parish of Weern, and county of Perth. His father was 
a meek and humble Christian, and died, about twenty-seven years 
ago, “ rejoicing in the Lord.’* * The mild and consistent deportment 
of his father made a deep and lasting impression on Mr. Dewar, and 
contributed, in no small degree, to inspire his youthful mind — even 
when destitute of saving knowledge — with that respect for religion 
and truly pious characters, which was so*strongly developed in after 
years. 

Being the eldest son of the family, he had devolved upon him the 
greatest share of managing the farm, to which he chiefly attended 
till the year 1800. In the spring of that year he became first ac- 
quainted with his beloved friend, Mr. John Campbell, now pastor of 
the church in Oban. Mr. Campbell’s father occupied a farm on. the 
south side of Loch-Tay, and a similarity of pursuits having brought 
the young men together, a friendship sprung up*between them, end- 
ing only with Mr. D.’s death. Both of them were then ignorant 
and destitute of the “ one thing needful,** and Breadalhano was, 
like many other parts of the Highlands of Scotland, sitting in dark- 
New Series. Vql. III. H 
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mess, guiltiness, and sin. During the summer of 1800, “ The Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel at Home,” sent Mr. John Farquhar- 
son to preach the gospel in that retired and desolate part of the 
coflntry. Copies of the scriptures were then scarce in the districts 
around Loch-Tay. Gaelic New Testaments were not plentiful, and 
a copy of the Old Testament in that language oould not be had under 
a guinea. By the blessing o*f God, the preaching of Mr. Farquharson 
was the means, amid much discouragement, of awakening many to 
a sense of their lost condition. The first-fruits of the very extensive 
revival which followed, were Mr. J. Ferguson, Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Dewar, whose conversion was the prelude to the professed con- 
version of above 800 more, who were previously careless sinners, and 
from among whom three Congregational churches were subsequently 
formed. These three youths were eminently useful in carrying on 
the work, of which the Lord honoured them to be the first-fruits. 

Neither Mr. Campbell nor Mr. Dewar as yet knew what was pass- 
ing in the other’s mind ; and It is remarkable to observe the manner 
in which God brought them together. Mr. Dewar went one day to 
assist Mr. Campbell’s family in housing a stack of corn. When the 
work was over, the two lingered behind, “ scarce knowing why,” as 
Mr. D. has been heard to say, “ but as if drawn together for a spe- 
cial purpose.” And special, in the providence of God, it was. The 
two friends soon ascertained that similar thoughts and feelings per- 
vaded their hearts, for the love of God burned within them. They 
entered into close conversation about what they had been bearing of 
the way of salvation, and the state of their souls; and they did not 
separate till their inmost thoughts were revealed. From that hour 
their hearts were knit to each other like the hearts of David and 
Jonathan ; “ and they two made a covenant before the Lord.” Mr. 
Campbell mentioned the names of a few others whose hearts had 
been touched like theirs, and some were named by Mr. Dewar, of 
whom Mr. Campbell <had not heard. This short interview turned 
out to be the commencement of their fellowship meetings, which 
were at first held by stealth in the open air, in vacant out-houses, or 
in barns. There> night after night, when all around had retired to 
rest, did these* young men meet with other converts, engaging in 
prayer, and reading the Scriptures when they could procure a light, 
and praying and conversing when they had none. Mr. Campbell, 
in writing to a friend, says of these meetings that “ they were truly 
sweet. Our dear brother (Mr. D.) had great delight in them, and 
had a principal hand in carrying them on. I saw him one night in 
real ecstacy of joy when reading the 28th and 29th verses of the 
18th* psalm. I was often astonished how he could labour so hard 
through the day, when he had scarcely any rest through the night.” 
The meetings were soon after kept in a more public manner, but still 
with much opposition from all quarters. Their exertions, neverthe- 
less, continued unabated. They held on their way with undaunted 
spirit, declaring to their former companions in sin and to the sur- 
rounding country, the great truths of the gospel which had changed 
their hearts and conduct, and exhorting them with all the earnest- 
ness and fervour of first love to Christ to come over to the side of 
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truth, and to parlake'of the felicity which they, in their new corpse 
of life, enjoyed. The Lord was mercifully pleased to bless their ju- 
venile endeavours by bringing many souls to Christ. It pras not the 
smallest honour which God conferred upon Mr. Dewar that he made 
*him the instrument of the conversion of' his brother, Mr. Dewar of 
Avoch, who has laboured along with him in the kingdom and pa- 
tience of Christ for nearly forty years,* and who, while he is left to 
mourn the loss of one unspeakably dear in the flesh, looks back with 
feelings of the warmest delight upon what they did and experienced 
in those days of youth in the service of their beloved Saviour, and 
on the tokens of His love which He afforded them. * 

A short account of the Revivals alluded to wilf be found in “ The 
Missionary Magazine for 1802,” and one little incident — interesting 
from Mr. Dewar’s connection with the Revivals — may be noticed 
here. It is mentioned, that among the friends of the truth were 
several young men who were formerly “ doing their utmost to show 
their enmity against* the gospel xnd in a copy of the Magazine 
which belonged to Mr. Dewar, the words above quoted are marked 
with his pencil, and on the margin he names one of those opponents, 
who is now an honoured minister of Christ, and who has been blessed 
by God in turning many to righteousness. On the same page of the 
Magazine, it is stated that “ they were at first so full of zeal that 
they thought if they would declare the truth, and the manifestation 
of the grace of God to their own souls, the most obstinate and wick- 
ed part of their ungodly friends and neighbours could not but be- * 
lieve and give over persecution,’’ &c. Opposite this paragraph are 
the words, also marked by him in pencil, “ lie (the writer) here 
alludes to James Dewar.” — That his zeal was almost unbounded, 
may be seen from the following occurrence. In one of the evening 
prayer-meetings, he read, preparatory to their being sung, a few 
verses of the beginning of the 103d Psalm ; but liaving began to ex- 
patiate upon words so completely harmonizing with his own feelings, 
he continued to speak without intermission, for some hours; and 
finding at last that, owing to hoarseness, lie could not go on, he ex- 
claimed, “ If there is any person present whom the Spirit of God in- 
clines to speak further on the Psalm, let him do so, for I cannot say 
more.” None ventured to exhort, bpt one of the others prayed. 
The verses were forgot to he sung as was intended ! — That his zeal 
was untiring, may be learned from what Mr. Campbell says of his 
labours, and he himself has been heard to say in after years, that 
though he has been, at one time, for ten consecutive nights, with # 
little or no sleep, and employed in his usual avocations through the 
day, he never experienced the smallest fatigue. So much space 
would not, perhaps, have been devoted to these incidents, but that 
from those early engagements, Mr. D.’s mind acquired a peculiar 
bias, and he never heard of a revival of God’s work, but his youth- 
ful feelings returned with all their vigour and freshness, imparting to 
his soul the most unqualified ^joy. He spoke much and frequently 
of the days of his first love to Christ— and on occasions of his 
brother remarking to him, that some brethren did not seem to foel 
so excited as they did, he would reply, “ You need not be surprised. 
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alibis. They were not born in a revival as we were, and therefore 
they cannot feel as we do.” 

From th£ time that he himself had tasted of the sweets of par- 
doning love, he was influenced by a strong desire that others might 
partake of the same benefits, and he used all means, in his then 
comparatively humble and retired sphere, to lead r them to the know- 
ledge of that love by which heiiad been subdued. From a discovery 
of this change of heart and disposition, Mr. Farquharson advised him 
to get himself prepared for the work of the ministry, that he might 
be more extensively useful. He was accordingly admitted, through 
the ihedium of Robert Haldane, Esq., as a student in the classes then 
organized in Edinburgh, to be subsequently employed by “the Socie- 
ty for Propagating the Gospel at Home/’ But while there, his zeal 
for the good of souls was undiminished j for, along with his friend 
Mr. Campbell and others,, he would collect numbers of the poor 
Highlanders together, and preach to them on Sabbath and week-day 
evenings. With some of those^ his brother and he have met in the 
Highlands many years afterwards, who remembered such meetings 
with pleasure. He has often been heard to speak of the delight 
which he experienced in going among many of the poor in Edin- 
burgh, and spending many hours of the day in exhorting and praying 
with the sick and the dying. He was thus employed till his course 
of study in Edinburgh was finished, when he was sent to supply the 
church in Nairn. 

For some years previous to 1801?, the friends in Nairn, who 
favoured Congregational sentiments, had no regular place of worship; 
but having resolved to erect a chapel, measures were adopted to carry 
out their intentions. By means of a liberal advance from Mr. Hal- 
dane, they commenced the building in 1803. Subscriptions and 
donations to the extent of £130 enabled the managers to proceed a 
little farther. They had not, however, gone far, till it appeared 
that they had not counted the cost. Again was Mr. Haldane’s gen- 
erosity appealed to, and a supply of funds obtained. But notwith- 
standing that he made advances to the extent of £4*00, only the 
above-mentioned sum of £130 could be obtained by subscription, 
while the liabilities of the Trustees of The chapel amounted to be- 
tween £600 and £700. SucJ? was the state of matters when Mr. 
Dewar arrived in Nairn, on 8th November, 1804. The pecuniary 
embarrassments of the church were sufficient to test bis devotion to 
the cause of God. But though he often desponded, his faith never 
forsook him ; he was “ perplexed, but not in despair.” He continued 
to labour with acceptance till the summer of 1806, when, after an 
invitation to remain permanently in Nairn, he was ordained pastor of 
the church in July of that year. 

In the month of November thereafter, he was united to Miss 
Katherine Stewart, who was also a native of Perthshire. Their 
marriage was eminently calculated to promote the spiritual comfort 
of both. For many succeeding yearsy however, Mr. Dewar had dif- 
ficulties of no ordinary kind to struggle against — one instance of 
which, successfully surmounted, ought not to be passed over. It has 
.been stated that Mr. Haldane advanced £400 towards the comple- 
tion of the chapel. This sum was secured to him by bond ovefc the 
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property, and had accumulated with arrears of interest to about 
£500. — There was little or no prospect of raising funds to pay off 
either this sum or the other debts incurred; and Mr. Haldtfne having 
ineffectually tried to obtain a settlement, the property was ordered to 
be valued with the ultimate view of being sold. This took place in 
the winter of 1811, Sit a time when domestic affliction pressed heavily 
on Mr. IVs mind, and on his means also. After the most anxious 
and prayerful consideration, he felt it his duty to make a strenuous 
effort in behalf of the cause of that God who had done so much for 
him. He made pointed # appeals to the sympathy of Christian friends 
in various parts of the country, and with considerable success ; and 
at the expiry of a few months he had cojjected nearly half the 
amount of Mr. Haldane’s claim. Of raising the other half there 
appeared not the most distant prospect. He resolved, with great re- 
luctance, to make a personal appeal to Mr. Haldane himself, and set 
out on foot for Edinburgh, with less than 5s. in his pocket, and ob- 
tained an interview with his early, kind friend. On candidly inform- 
ing Mr. Haldane that only half of the £500 could be paid, that good 
man (with a generosity seldom to be met with) assured Mr.*D. that 
the property should not be sold, and frankly forgave the rest. He 
was no doubt actuated mainly by a spirit of liberality to the cause of 
their common Lord ; but the writer of this had access to know that 
be was to no small extent influenced by personal regard for the 
humble and devoted servant of God. Mr. Dewar returned home 
rejoicing, and although there was still considerable debt upon the 
chapel, he lived to see it reduced so as not to be burdensome. 

At this period, and a short time previously, there appeared in the 
beloved wife of his youth those painful symptoms of decline which 
made her increasingly dear to his heart. She went to Edinburgh in 
June, 1813, on account of the state of her health; hut soon after 
returned to Nairn, and gradually sinking under her illness, she, with- 
out a struggle, and apparently without pain, fell asleep in Jesus. 
This took place in December 1813, when she had but reached the 
early age of 29. In life she adorned the doctrine of God her Savi- 
our. To her, death had no stjng ; over her the grave had no victory. 
She was beloved by all who knew her, and notwithstanding the 
lapse of 30 years, there are many aged* Christians yet alive who can- 
not speak of her without shedding tears. It need surprise no one 
that tli is painful dispensation of Providence, (in addition to the re- 
cent deaths of their two youngest chilcfren,) should have proved most 
trying to her sorrowing husband, thus deprived of the presence, and 
counsel, and sympathy of her who was wont to cheer and comfort 
him in his most desponding hours. But he did not repine. He be- 
lieved that she • 

“ With sails how swift 1 had reached the shore, 

Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar.” 

And he felt, with his favourite, Cowper, that though it were pos- 
sible, he 

41 Should ill requite her to constrain 
Her unbound spirit into bonds again." 
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For the following four years Mr. Dewar’s labours did not extend 
much beyond the adjacent portions of neighbouring counties. But 
he was at 'no time* idle. He continued to preach at those country 
stations, where his labours were commensurate with his settlement 
in Nairn. In 1817, however, commenced his more extended labours 
in the Highlands and Islands, in which he was Uninterruptedly em- 
ployed every summer till within the last two years of his life. The 
extent of his and his brother’s labours is thus stated by the latter : — 
44 From Fort- William in Lochaber to John o’ Groats, and round by 
Cape Wrath, we proclaimed the glorious Gospel in every parish 
where the Gaelic L spoken but three. My brother has preached in 
at least forty-eight paiyshes in the Highlands — all along from Nairn 
to the Butt of Lewis — from Tarbetness to Glenshee, and through most 
part of the Isle of Sky. Oh ! that we bould soon look upon his like 
again 1” Few Christian pastors now in the field have laboured more 
ardently, indefatigably, and extensively, as an itinerant, in sowing the 
precious seed of gospel truth over the rugged hills, the lonely glens 
and isles of Scotland. There the humble messenger of peace was 
seen, — sometimes feeding on a scanty meal, at other times having 
none, exposed to the heat of a burning sun, or drenched with the 
heavy rains peculiar to the country, his heart full of love, and perse- 
verance in his step, plodding his weary way from one district to 
another, feeding the souls of the hungry with the bread of life, and 
earnestly beseeching sinners to repent, believe, and live. So much 
were his labours appreciated and himself respected, that wherever lie 
went he found a welcome His brother touchingly says that, when 
they were travelling together, the people would remark of them 
both, “ The stout man is the best speaker, but we like his brother 
best.” It was no uncommon tiling for him to walk forty miles in 
a day, and to preach three or four sermons in addition. His frame 
was then robust, and he loved his Master’s work. Extracts from his 
Journals were usually published in the Annual Reports of the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland. His own statements of what lie 
had done were usually laconic, his mind being more set upon saving 
results , His labours were, however, greatly blessed of God, and this 
was to him a sufficient reward. In these labours of love, it is be- 
lieved that no one felt more Fnterested than the late venerable and 
excellent Mr. Ketchen, minister of the Secession church, Nairn; 
who allowed but a short time to elapse after Mr. Dewar’s return till 
he was in possession of the particulars of his (then young) friend’s 
tour. For some time previous to liis death, his labours were not ex- 
tended so widely as before, both on account of his advancing years, 
and a desire to devote his time to his flock and friends at home, 
where his ministrations had become .more interesting, and bis pre- 
sence more required, from an evident progressive revival of religion 
in his congregation and neighbourhood, that tended much to cheer 
his latter years* 

In autumn, 1828, lie was again united in marriage, to Miss Ca- 
therine Carnochan, who is left with two young children, to mourn 
the loss of their best earthly friend. His aged mother also survives. 

* In compliance with a wish expressed by the church in Nairn,, Mr. 
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Machray, late of Dumfries, arrived there at the close of the United 
Prayer meetings held in October last, and continued to labour for 
about six weeks. This was to Mr. Dewar a truly refreshing time. 
*An opportunity of attending for so lengthened a period upon»the 
ministry of another was so unusual an event, that it seemed as if 
the goodness of God were manifested in feeding his soul and strength- 
ening his mind, preparatory to his approaching — though then unsus- 
pected — final journey. During Mr. Machray’s stay in Nairn, Mr. 
Dewar’s mind reverted to scenes forty years gone by, and many and 
earnest were the prayefs he offered up at a throne of grace for an 
outpouring of God’s Spirit, such as he had witnegsed before. That 
his mind was unusually excited was apparent to many, who ascribed 
it only to what he usually felt on such occasions. But there was in 
himself an impression to some extent, that he would not for a length 
of time be an inhabitant of this world.. Beyond all doubt, he ap- 
peared, for more than twelve months previous to his death, to be 
gradually losing sight of, and taste *for, the things of this world; 
and it is a striking fact, that he spoke much of his father, and of the 
strong desire he had once more to see his grave. The last tjrne this 
occurred was on Thursday the 24th of November. In course of 
that forenoon he called at the house of his eldest son, and with a 
startlingly impressive manner referred to the probability of his early 
decease. He said that he called for the special purpose of mentioning 
what his wishes were regarding the other members of the family, 
should such an event occur. Having done so in the most particular 
manner, he returned home, and related to Mrs. Dewar what he had 
done. Of this last circumstance, his son was not aware till after his 
death. He was at this time in the enjoyment of his usual health ; 
but his mind was much impressed by the number of deaths taking 
place in the town from typhus fever. He was almost constantly 
occupied in ministering to the sick and the dying. In the forenoon 
of Sabbath the 27th November, he preached from 2 Cor. x. 4, with 
great earnestness and feeling; and in the afternoon he directed the 
attention of the church (as if it were a parting injunction) to the first 
clause of the 2 1st verse of Jude, — a subject on which his own mind 
dwelt with unspeakable satisfaction. His evening sermon, from Lam. 
iv. 18, struck some of his audience as 4‘a shadow cast before.” It is 
believed that he had not preached from these words since the time 
when they formed the ground of a funeral sermon for his long attached 
friend, the late venerable and pious Sheriff Falconer, who died exactly 
twenty-one years ago, and who, in his latter years, constantly attended 
upon Mr. Dewar’s ministry. Many of the solemn thoughts, which 
then filled his mind, had again sprung up, clothing his discourse with 
more than his usual solemnity, and rendering the sermon well-fitted 
to be the last he should ever preach. On the following day he met 
an individual on the street, just recovering from fever, to whom 
he had shown attention when ill. With the fulness of a grateful 
heart, the individual ran up dose to him to thank him for his kind- 
ness, and from having thus come into contact with the person, Mr. 
Dewar believed that he had caught the disease. So mysterious are 
the^vays of God, that, though he had hitherto inhaled the breath of 
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$0 many of the bedridden, and had escaped, it was in the open air 
he was infected at last I On Wednesday he went to Avoch to assist 
his broth ep, at which place prayer-meetings were being held. While 
there engaged in devotional exercises, it was with difficulty that he 
could at times proceed ; and he was repeatedly obliged to stop from 
the overpowering effects of his feelings. On (Friday he returned 
home, and was forced, from illness, to go to bed. On Saturday and 
Sabbath he was confined chiefly to bed, but sat up for a short time 
on Monday. In an interview which the writer of this had with him 
that forenoon, he witnessed such an acknowledgment of the love of 
God, 1 as he had not seen before during the intercourse. of childhood 
and mature age. His mind was wholly engrossed with that one 
subject. After speakii% for some time of his state as a sinner, and 
how much of his time had been engrossed by the things of this 
world, he broke out into tfce most rapturous expressions regarding 
the love and mercy of God, in which strain he continued to speak 
till his feelings had exhausted him. He continued thus till the 
afternoon of Saturday (10th December) without having suffered 
much pain. About three o’clock he raised himself up in bed in 
earnest prayer. Soon after this, one of the deacons of the church 
came to his bed-side, and, at his request, engaged in prayer on his 
behalf. He was apparently so exhausted, that his young friend 
scarce expected an answer, when he inquired if he had heard him ; 
but he at once made answer, “ Yes, I heard, and I am glad." These 
were the last words he spoke; and in little more than an hour his 
spirit had fled. 

The general features of Mr. Dewar's character were obvious. De- 
void of all hypocrisy, as he characteristically was, no study was need- 
ful to ascertain “ whose he was, and whom lie served." He was a 
living epistle of Christ, known and read of all men." He was 
naturally very cheerful and lively, rendering his society at all times 
agreeable; but there was often coupled with this a tinge of mel- 
ancholy and depression, which took its rise from the afflictions and 
difficulties with which he had to contend in his youth. Notwith- 
standing this, he was seldom seen withbut a smiling face, indicative 
of the warm feelings of a kind friend. With a temper naturally 
sanguine was blended a singularly affectionate disposition. As a 
father and a friend, his heart literally overflowed with “ the milk 
of human kindness.*’ Associated with this warmth of heart were 
t also to be found benevolence and charity, manifested in deeds of 
sympathy which, viewed with his limited means, were numerous. 
Much of this was unknown even to his own family during his life, 
for the right hand knew not always what the other had done. 
It was a doctrine of his that what The gave always came back 
again in some other shape, and of this he gave repeated instances. 
There have been some (now gone to their rest) of whose support 
he had for years the ehief burden ; and others, still alive, to whom 
he acted the part of an affectionate parent, and with no other claim 
on his sympathy than what he imposed upon himself as a Chris- 
tian friend* On one occasion, when in the Highlands, his afford- 
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ing to a few young men merely such a small sum of money as en- 
abled them to reach a place where they found employment for a 
season, (without which they would have suffered want* at home,) 

• was instrumental in opening a door of usefulness in that district 
not only to himself, but to others who followed him. ** Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Mr. Dewar was a man of great self-denial, both at home and abroad. 
However much his own personal comfort was involved, he felt it no 
sacrifice to show favour or kindness to others. He did not seem 
to know that such a thing as selfishness existed. Indeed, he cal* 
ried out this almost to a fault ; but his reply, w # hen chid for if, was, 
that it did him service in causing him to attend more assiduously 
to his duty. If he were itinerating with ^ friend, he would select 
for himself those districts .which were more distant and difficult of 
access, leaving to his companion the, easier route. He was dis- 
tinguished for modesty and humility, — “ esteeming others better 
than himself,” and dlways wishing to give place, whether there was 
a proper claim or not. Though meek and unassuming, he was firm 
and decided in his religious principles, and in nothing almost was he 
more decided than in his abhorrence of sin. That he feared its 
power in himself may be gathered from the following entry in one 
of his diaries: — “ How strong are the bands of sin that still bind 
my soul to this world ! When I search my heart, my sins are more 
in number than the hairs of my head, — the remembrance of them 
is grievous, and the burden intolerable. O that I could devote my 
heart more to God, and be weaned from this sinful world! Too long 
did I live to the lusts of men, following the fashions of the world. 
Hold me up from sinking in prevailing iniquity.” That he lamented 
and mourned over the prevalence of sin wherever he discovered it, 
and that lie was faithful in warning professing Christians as well as 
the openly careless, survivors can hear witness. When itinerating 
with a lellow-labourer, it was observable that he always cultivated 
that gravity and sound speech which Paul enjoined upon an evange- 
list; and if any of his companions evinced the smallest degree of 
levity, however innocent, they will still remember what solemn ad- 
monitions he would give, charging them to he aware what effect their 
sayings and doings would have upoa others, and to bear in mind 
how responsible was the embassy in which they were employed. 
The party who furnished the writer with this incident remembers 
many such warnings. So tender wac his conscience, and so much 
did he hate “the appearance of evil,” that, in one instance, a per-> 
son, having in public let fall an unguarded expression, (even in the 
way of quotation,) in a moment of excitement, thereby forfeited an 
esteem which was previously great, Another entry in his diary cou- 1 
firms this: “Oh! give me a tender conscience, that I may be 
pricked to the heart every time I offend. The least sin in my own 
sight must be very great in the view of thy infinite purity. Oh! 
for a tender spirit, that I may shun the least appearance of sin*~ 
for the lamb-like spirit of the holy Jesus, who bore all his sufferings 
with submission and patience. The same seed of evil which leads 
alljistray, even in the flower of youth, is in my heart also ; and if 
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not subdued by the power of God, and prevailed over by grace, I 
shall go to equal lengths of wickedness. Oh ! what grace has done 
for me ! May the Spirit of my loving Master reign in my heart I” 
He was a man of faith and of prayer. Conscious of his need of sup* 
plies, he was a frequent and fervent suppliant at the throne of 
grace, and was never happier than when thus exercised. But he 
feared the power of indwelling sin, and prayed for renovating 
and preserving grace. He continues, in his diary, — “ Do thou, 
Lord, use any correction thou seest necessary to mollify my 
Reart and to make it a copy of thine. Strengthen my faith. Con- 
firm my hope, and reconvert every moment, all the faculties of my 
soul, to be instruments of thy praise, as they have been of thy dis- 
honour. May I cast aft my sins in thy sepulchre, and especially 
that abominable sin, pride. Lord, root it* out of my heart for ever. 
On thy truth I build my hotpes for time and for eternity. In other 
things my hopes are often disappointed ; but in thee I find an ever- 
flowing spring of consolation, and since thou rern'airiest unchangeable, 
my all is safe. I ask no more on this side of heaven, than to lead a 
life of fatyh and devotedness to God. Keep the world and its allure- 
ments under my feet. Let me not catch at shadows, hut seek reali- 
ties. May I seek with fervency, those blessings which will give peace 
in life and comfort in a dying hour. And what is the reproach and 
scorn of fools?” — Such were the sentiments that characterized his 
private devotions, and the practice of his life to his dying hour. All 
who knew him will bear witness that he was a friend of peace, and 
“ a lover of good men.” To promote union, harmony, and peace, 
he would sacrifice all but principle. And he seldom failed in its at- 
tainment; for his friends knew that he aimed at promoting the gen- 
uine charity which “ beareth all tilings, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, and endureth all things.” Possessing an acquaintance with 
most ministers of all denominations, in the north and many other 
parts of Scotland, lie was, universally esteemed for his unprejudiced 
manifestation of Christian brotherly love towards all true servants 
and disciples of Christ, by whatever name they were known. These 
sentiments were felt and appreciated, and uniformly reciprocated when- 
ever opportunity occurred. A few days aftpr his death, (during the 
time of the parochial sacrament,) sincere tributes of respect were 
paid to his memory, from the pulpit, and from the communion-table, 
by some* who knew him well, and who spoke of him as a man who 
did not know what sect was, and whose equal as a Dissenter in cher- 
ishing liberal sentiments towards churchmen, and in co-operating 
with them in every good cause, was seldom known. A cordial 
friendship, and mutual regard, likewise, subsisted betwixt him and 
the late lamented Rev. Mr. Mein of the Recession church. Nor was 
his loss unfelt by the Rev. Mr. Grant, minister of the parish, by 
whom he was ever highly regarded during a long period of inter- 
course together. In the intimacy of nearly forty years, with the 
neighbouring brethren of his own denomination, no jar nor jealousy 
ever ocdurred to obstruct the operation of brotherly love. In their 

* * Rev. Dr. M‘ Donald of Ferrintosh, Mr. M'Lauchlan of Cawdor* c 
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recollections, the memory of their departed brother will’be cherished 
while the heart continues to beat; and this <4 frail memorial ” of 
their beloved friend may assist them in linking together pther’frag- 
•ments of a life spent in harmony with themselves. He manifested 
an unwearied solicitude for the salvation of sinners ; and in the mo§t 
tender and earnest strains, while the tears rolled down his furrowed 
face, he would discourse of the surpassing love to God to guilty man, 
and beseech them to turn to him and live. One of his brethren at 
a distance writes thus to a friend : — u The last letter I had from 
him breathed such a spirit of anxiety about the salvation of sinners, 
as showed that he had been imbibing yet more. fully, the spfrit of 
him who came to seek and to save that which was lost.” As a 
preacher he was distinguished for brevity, f<?r arllessness and simpli- 
city both of manner and style, for scriptural statements of the great 
truths of the gospel, and for extensive knowledge of scripture history 
and scripture character — from which he was accustomed to bring 
powerful and convincing truths to *ill classes of his hearers. But 
there was no department of his public ministry in which he shone 
more than in dealing with the awakened, the weary, and tfye heavy- 
laden. Having himself been horn again in an extensive revival, and hav- 
ing seen many of these in other places, and at home, he obtained such 
an extensive acquaintance with the different cases of anxious inquir- 
ers, that few were more fit to meet with persoqs in that state of con- 
cern. Many cases might be selected from various quarters ; but one 
which occurred fully 25 years ago, is fresh in the writer’s recollec- 
tion. On a Sabbath evening, Mr. D. preached from a text of a most 
rousing tendency, when at least one person present was brought 
under conviction. This individual came the following night to liis 
house (long after lie had gone to rest) in g state of mind bordering on 
despair, and expressing a firm belief that he was forsaken of God, 
and a prey to Satan. He listened patiently till the person had done 
speaking, and then replied, “ You have forgotten one promise 
which ought to dispel all your fears, 4 The Angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them/ ” 
The passage had the effect of dispelling fear and bringing peace of 
mind, aud the individual ha*s ever since given, and does still give, evi- 
dence of being a child of God. As at minister of the gospel, he was 
honoured in having may “ seals of his apostleship.*' Besides what the 
Lord had done by him at home, his visits to other churches were 
blessed for the conversion of sinnets. In the Highlands he was 
eminently useful, where not a few have ascribed their conversion to. 
his instrumentality. Some, who are now in other lands, own him 
as their spiritual father; and one minister of the gospel, who not 
many years ago occupied his,pulpit, was able to point out the seat in * 
it where the gospel first came home to his conscience with power. 
His visits to the church at Avoch were productive of much good. 
Some who have finished their course with joy, and others who are 
now giving all evidence of being children of the Most High, had 
their attention first directed to the saving truths of the gospel by 
means of his visits there. The day alone will declare it ;but many 
in distant places enjoyed his visits ns those of a father to his chit- 
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dren. His mild and gentle manner of address was always calculated 
to obtain a favourable hearing; but his fervency and faithfulness 
were likewise fitted to arouse. Shortly after his conversion, he met 
with a severe accident from an explosion of gunpowder. Though- 
confined to bed and suffering severely, those who were concerned 
about their souls would not keep away from him, but assembled 
around his bed-side to enjoy his wonted prayers and instructions. 
It is still vivid in the recollection of many, that he one day got up 
among them — pained and suffering as he was — and so great was the 
impression produced, both by his appearance^and his fervid address, 
thafhis brother — then only 17 years of age, and but recently turned 
to the Lord — stood* up and asked that lie might be allowed to pray. 
He did so, and some of the believers then present told him, years 
afterhe became a preacher, that they never heard him pray with 
more satisfaction. Mr. Dqvvar was diligent and laborious in the 
performance of his public duties, and was in the habit of preaching, 
for many years before his death, four times ev&ry Sabbath-day, be- 
sides week-day duties. In his attention to public duties lie was 
also most punctual, and was never known to have broken a preaching 
engagement save one. On that occasion he attempted to cross the 
river Nairn, when it was much swollen, and was carried a consider- 
able way down the stream; and although his life was miraculously 
preserved, he had barely strength of body left to enable birn to 
reach home. He was “ instant in season and out of season,” declar- 
ing with anxious solicitude “ the whole counsel of God.” It was his 
constant wish and prayer that he might not be spared, if unable to 
serve his heavenly Master; and his wish was granted, for he was 
but three or four Sabbaths unoccupied, (and that from illness,) dur- 
ing the whole course of his ministry. 

As a citizen he was universally beloved. Without pretension to 
display of any kind, lte sustained a weight and worth of character 
which the most careless acknowledged and respected, and which by 
the pious was most highly valued. The respect which his fellow- 
citizens and friends entertained for him was evinced by the circum- 
stance of their having erected for him, nearly twenty years ago, a 
substantial dwelling-house, and by otherwise promoting his comfort, 
and gratifying his feelings, irwways which the limited resources of 
the church could not have supplied. Nor did he in return manifest 
indifference to local improvements — but he aided their furtherance 
with and even above his meaas, and cordially co-operated witli his 
t presence and advice. But the advancement of religious and benevo- 
lent institutions was dearest to his heart. He evinced the most 
lively interest in Sabbath-schools and prayer-meetings, from his set- 
tlement in Nairn. He was the founder of the Nairnshire Bible 
Society; and, along with the Rev. Mr. Barclay of Kildearn, mate- 
rially aided the late Rev. (then Lieutenant) Donald Mitchell, from 
whose zealous and Christian exertions sprung the Missionary Society. 
In the establishment of the Tract Society he bore a part, and he 
was the instruirient of entirely abolishing in the town the nuisance 
of drinking before funerals. 

t His illness* excited the universal sympathy of the community, t and 
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th% announcement of Ills death was received with deep regret by all 
in every quarter to whom he was known. His remains were interred 
in the churchyard of Nairn on the 13th of December, and were fol- 
lowed to their last resting-place by his brethren of the Morayshire 
Association, by the other ministers in the neighbourhood, and by a 
large concourse of tl^e inhabitants of both the town and surrounding 
parishes. He was u a faithful man, and feared God above many." 

On Sabbath the 25th, the event was improved in an impressive 
discourse from Heb. xiii. 7, 8, by Mr. Macneil of Elgin; which pas- 
sage — it is striking to notice — was marked in Mr. Dewar’s Sermon- 
book as that from which he was next to have addressed his congre- 
gation, had his life been spared! aud formed the Sum and substance 
of his walk and conversation — “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever." 

P. D. 

February , 1843. 


BICENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
OF DIVINES. — THE INDEPENDENTS IN IT* 

Having already occupied so large a space with this subject, we shall 
execute with all brevity the remaining notice of the views of the In- 
dependents in the Assembly respecting liberty of conscience. It is one 
of the most honourable characteristics of the period of which we 
speak, that the principles of freedom In religious inquiry and sen- 
timent were more clearly understood, and more openly advocated, 
than in preceding times. This is so generally acknowledged, that 
any formal proofs of it may be dispensed with. We might easily 
select from many sources the testimony of witnesses of very various 
temper, to the honourable part which the variously composed party, 
commonly called Independents, bore in this testimony to truth, and 
to the rights of man. But confining our view to the “ dissenting 
brethren" in the Assembly, and the religious party whom they may 
he said to have represented, we find that, of the many reproachful 
charges to which they were subjected, there was none uttered with 
sincerer indignation, and intenser disgust, than this, that they con- 
tended for a liberty of conscience to every man. It is fit that, in our 
more favoured time, their reproach should be exchanged for honour 
and veneration. 

Let it be understood, once for all, that we do not claim for them 
the honour of being the earliest advocates of liberty of conscience 
upon those broad and lasting grounds which constitute it a right which 
no man may infringe, and not a privilege for which we are indebted 
to any one’s generosity. Nop would we appropriate the honour to 
any, even of an earlier day, belonging to the same party. The 
claim which has been zealously entered in behalf of a small party 
of Baptists, in the year 1614, “ to be regarded as the first ex- 
pounders and most enlightenefl advocates of this best inheritance of 
man, M * we are not careful to dispute. We are anxious to con- 

* Price’s Hist, of Prot. Nonconformity, vol. i. p. 522. 
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secrate the struggles of the ^ dissenting brethren ” of the Assembly, 
in this cause, as one of the great stages in the progress to our present 
blessed enlargement ; and we are happy to remember, that, were 
they Anabaptists or not, to whom the honour properly belongs of 
eliminating this vital doctrine, they were Congregationalists ; and the 
fact confirms us in the conviction which has forced itself upon other 
minds, not exposed to the same bias as our own, that religious liberty, 
on its broadest basis, being practically embodied in the Congrega- 
tional form of ecclesiastical polity, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the adherents of this system should be its earliest expounders ; for 
every restriction of legitimate liberty impinges on some essential fea- 
ture of their system.* 

We shall give the cnerest sprinkling of illustrations respecting 
their views. Baillie speaks thus in onejdace : “ We spent a number 
of sessions on some propositions of advyce to the Parliament for sup- 
pressing Antinomians, Anabaptists, and those who preaches a libertie 
for all religions. Even in thesQ our good Independents found as great 
difficultie, and when we had carried our advyces against their mind, 
they offered to give in contrare reasons to the Parliament. We 
spent tWo dayes or three on the matter of a remonstrance to the 
Parliament, of the sins which provocked God to give us this late 
stroke (certain disasters which had befallen the army), and here we 
had the most free and strange parley that ever I heard , about the 
evident sins of the Assembly, the sins of the Parliament, the sins of 
the army, the sins of the people. When we were in full hope of a 
large fruit of so honest and failhfull a censure, Thomas Goodwin 
and his brethren, as their custome is to oppose all things that are 
good, carried it so, that all was dung in the howes, and that matter 
clean laid by.” This last piece of opposition of an apparently doubt- 
ful character, assumes quite another aspect, when we know that the 
reason of the opposition was, that one of the most crying sins of the 
Parliament and nation was represented to be, their delaying so long 
to suppress sectaries. In another place, the same zealous Presbyte- 
rian thus speaks: “ The Independents has the least zeale to the 
truth of God of any men we know. Blasphemous heresies are now 
spread here more than ever in any part of the world ; yet they are 
not only silent, hot are patrons and pleaders for libertie almost to 
them all. We and they have spent many sheets of paper upon the 
tolleration of their separate churches.” If this he a specimen of the 
interpretation generally put upon their views, we cannot but admire 
the generous fortitude which sustained them, in their unflinching 
* advocacy of the odious doctrine. 

In the Preface to the Savoy Confession, it is asserted, “ that 
their principles do not in the least interfere with the authority of 
the civil magistrate, nor do * they concern themselves upon any oc- 
casion, with him, any farther than to implore his protection for 
the preservation of the peace and liberty of their churches.” . , . 
“ Among all Christiap states and 6 churches there ought to be 
vouchsafed a forbearance and mutual indulgence to saints of all 


* See below, the quotation from Sir J. M ( In tosh. 
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persuasions that keep to, ami hold last, the necessary foundations 
of faith and holiness. 19 . . . . “ That all professing Christians, with 
their errors that are purely spiritual, and intrench and overthrow 
not civil society, are to he borne, and permitted to enjdy all # ordi- 
nances and privileges according to their light, as fully as any of 
their brethren who # pretend to the greatest orthodoxy.*’ Their, views, 
in contrast with those of others, may be learned by the following 
result of a committee of accommodation composed of different 
parties, appointed by the House of Commons in, 1645. We take 
Neal’s account, — “ the committee met the last time, March 9th, 
(1646,) when the sub-committee of Presbyterian divines answered 
the last paper of the Independents, maintaining all their former 
positions, and concluding in this strange • and wonderful manner : 

‘ that whereas their brethren say, that uniformity ought to be urged 
no farther than is agreeable to all men’s consciences, and to their 
edification, it seems to them, as if their brethren not only desired lib- 
erty of conscience for themselves butt for all men , and would have iis 
think that we are bound by our covenant, to bring the churches in 
the three kingdoms to no nearer conjunction, and uniformity, than 
is consistent with the liberty of all mens consciences ; whiclf, whether 
it be the sense of the covenant, we leave with the honourable com- 
mittee,’ ” 

“ Hereupon, the Rev. Mr. Jer. Burroughs, a divine of great candour 
and moderation, declared in the name of the ‘Independents, ‘ that if 
their congregations might not be exempted from that coercive power 
of the classes ; if they might not have liberty to govern themselves 
in their own way, as long as they behaved peaceably towards the 
civil magistrate : they were resolved to suffer, or go to some other 
place of the world, where they might enjoy their liberty. But while 
men think there is no way of peace but by forcing all to be of the 
same mind ; while they think the civil sword is an ordinance of God 
to determine all controversies of divinity, and that it must needs be 
attended with fines and imprisonment to the disobedient ; while 
they apprehend there is no medium between a strict uniformity, and 
a general confusion of all things : — while these sentiments prevail, 
there must be a base sulgection of men’s consciences to slavery, a 
suppression of much truth, and great disturbances in the Christian 
world.’ ” * 

But while exhibiting these enlightened and noble sentiments, it 
would be uncandid to keep out of yiew those parts in their history 
which somewhat clash with their principles. They scarcely acted up 
to what they assert, when disclaiming all concern with the civil 
magistrate, except for protection. And in one place they more than 
hint limitations of that full liberty which they reasonably justify in, 
another. But great consideration must be taken of the circumstan- 
ces in which they were placed. It is true that they sat in an Assem- 
bly convened by the civil power, to assist in settling the religious affairs 
of the nation. They received pay from the* public purse for this ser- 
vice. They afterwards took spiritual charges at the* hands of the gov- 
ernment. But it should not surprise us, that at one stride they failed 
to jeach absolute enfranchisement from the errors and prejudices of 
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ages. Remembering “ the days wherein they had seen evil,” the'* 
demand for toleration, to the extent which they were now at liberty 
to plead for it, was novel and startling to others, and even to them- 
selves Their written statements indicate a clear discernment of the 
respective limits of the provinces of the magistrate and the church ; 
but they could scarcely be expected to discover practical encroach- 
ments of the one upon the oilier, with the facility and exactness of 
vision which the experimental history of their and subsequent times 
has supplied to us. In judging of their procedure we must not for- 
get, that civil as well as religious interests were at stake in the 
struggle in which they were drawn to act a part so conspicuous. 
The supremacy of either of the religious systems which had been 
displaced, or of the. Presbyterian system, according to the preten- 
sions then put forth, would have been a fptal blow to civil freedom. 
Their conduct admits of a very reasonable apology upon this ground : 
that if they had refused to ‘bear their part in the general council 
sought by the Parliament, or to. carry out their counsel, if it were 
adopted, they were doing their part to restore a persecuting church 
and a despotic government. That such were their sentiments ; that 
even while advocating, on high grounds, the right of all to a free con- 
science, they scarcely hoped for more than a lightening of the yoke 
of ecclesiastical domination, may appear probable by the following 
words in their Apologetic Narration, when they implore of Parlia- 
ment to he allowed to obtain a “subsistence, he it the poorest 
and meanest in their native land, with a latitude to some lesser 
differences, with peaceableness, as not knowing where else with 
safety, health, and livelihood to set our feet on earth.” We find that 
they gave as the reason for getting the committee of lords, commons, 
and divines, to consider u how farr tender consciences might be borne 
with, which could not come up to the common rule to he established,” 
was this, “ that so the proceedings of the Assemblie might not be re- 
tarded.” In this we think it is implied, that the securing of this 
civil and religious freedom, they esteemed a main part of their voca- 
tion in that convention. But notwithstanding these considerations, 
which go to account for their inconsistency, the inconsistency re- 
mains, and we have, no wish to conceal This much, however, 
must be admitted, by their niQst censorious accusers: that in the 
counsel they offered at various times to the civil power, and when 
acting under commission or appointment of the civil authorities, they 
carried out, in general, the tolervnt principles they advocated. The 
yiolation of their avowed principles, in the case of Papists, Prela- 
tists, and sectaries of the grosser sort, they justified on the plea of 
their being civil and political offenders. This vindication will extend 
^ so far, and refers to cases which must be contemplated in the largest 
plea for liberty of conscience, but under® the pressure of the times 
they undoubtedly allowed a greater latitude to the magistrate to re- 
strain and suppress, than sound reason or scripture will warrant. 
This error was the misapplication of an excellent principle, which 
they zealously asserted against the false allegations of their enemies, 
—a principle which is very far from being clearly understood in our 
own day : that all societies, whether spiritual or secular, are to this 
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extent accountable to the magistrate, and subject to his scrutiny ; 
viz., that their principles and practices be not to the danger or 
detriment of the common weal. If this open the docflr to in- 
terference and persecution, we cannot help it. To demand ex- 
emption by divine right, from civil subjection as now stated, is 
to adopt one of the*worst features of Popery, and unsettle in the 
name of Christ all the moral relations, and the whole social system. 
We have sufficient protection from persecution without this, in the rec- 
titude of a conscience sustained by divine help; and in those legitimate 
restraints upon the arbitrary will of the magistrate, which it is the 
part of the Christian citizen to take his share in imposing. 

Envy has sought to disparage the honour of Jthese Christian patri- 
ots by an ever-recurring quotation of the persecutions in New Eng- 
land; from which it is inferfed, that when in power, Independents 
are no more tolerating than others — and that their generosity as the 
advocates of general liberty of conscience flowed from their adver- 
sity, and resolves itself into the desire of personal safety and ag- 
grandizement. We would willingly enter into the question if it were 
not out of place. We content ourselves, however, with simply stat- 
ing, that, deducting the evil tendencies of human nature which are 
common to all systems, these disgraceful scenes in New England were 
the effects of an original blunder in the constitution of the new set- 
tlements, and are more truly indicative of the tendency and opera- 
tion of the alliance of secular and spiritual institutions than of Inde- 
pendency. The following statements of a candid and unprejudiced 
witness will have weight; — 

“ They (the Independents) disclaimed the qualifications of ‘national* 
as repugnant to the nature of ( a church.' The religion of the Inde- 
pendents could not, without destroying its nature , be established by law . 
They never could aspire to more than religious liberty, and they ac- 
cordingly have the honour to be the first, and long the only Christian 
community, who collectively adopted that sacred principle. It is 
true that in the beginning they adopted the pernicious and inconsis- 
tent doctrine of limited toleration, excluding Catholics as idolaters; 
and in New England, where the great majority were of their persua- 
sion, punishing, even capitally, dissenters from o pi lift ms which they 
accounted fundamental. But as intolerance could promote no interest 
o f theirs , real or imaginary , their true principles finally worked out the 
stain of these dishonourable exceptions. The government of Crom- 
well, more influenced by them than by*any other persuasion, made 
as near approaches to general toleration as public prejudice would en- 
dure; and Sir Harry Vane, an Independent, was probably the first 
who laid down, with perfect precision, the inviolable rights of con- 
science, and the exemption of rejigion from all civil authority/'* 

Under the shield of such a philosophic patron as the writer just 
quoted, those who profess the views which have called forth his 
commendation, need not seem self-complacent or hold, in regarding 
their system of ecclesiastical rifle as peculiarly the promoter and 
preserver of liberty of conscience. If the distinction had no other 

* * Sir James M‘ In tosh’s Historical Fragment. 

Nf.w Skuies. Vol, 111. L 
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basis than this, — “ that the religion of the Independents cannot, 
without destroying its nature, be established by law,” — cannot become 
national; that is, so centralized as to become the creature or the fa- 
voured client of the national government, it would be manifest, that 
so far as it is concerned, the power to persecute can never have an 
existence; the exclusive pretensions of a persecuting church cannot 
be maintained ; there cannot be formed that perfect internal organiza- 
tion that gives liberty to constrain and concuss dissentients without. 
But the uncontrolled right of every Christian society to conduct its 
own affairs, very simply leads to an acknowledgment of the right of 
unconstrained conscientious conviction, belonging to the individuals 
constituting the sociqf-y. While the tenet, corresponding to this, of 
internal independency, or that all things be done with the concur- 
rence and consent of the members of the society, leads to the exhibi- 
tion and operation of liberty of conscience in its fullest extent. And 
surely there could be few absurdities more insane than to employ 
constraint to unite a man to & society, one of the essential conditions 
of which is, that it acts by the consent and concurrence of its con- 
stituent members. And in addition to all this, the requisition of an 
approved spiritual character in the members of a Christian # church, 
which has always characterized this party, is an effectual preventive 
of overbearing men’s consciences ; for how could men in their senses 
ever attempt to effect, by compulsory measures, that spiritual change 
which is the work of the Spirit of truth alone ? 

To conclude. If the mere fact of their advocating general liberty 
of conscience has drawn forth the disinterested encomium of those 
who had no congeniality of religious sentiment with these men, and 
even extracted the reluctant witness of their enemies and despisers, 
how much more cordially should we revere their name and labours 
who are satisfied that, through the influence of their religious system, 
the enlightened convictions of their reason became as the authorita- 
tive dictates of inspiration ! How should it wed us to our principles 
to have the assurance that they enkindle lofty patriotism toward our 
fellow-men, as well as simple piety toward God l Whilst celebrating 
in what may be deemed terms of excessive commendation, the prin- 
ciples or system of the Independents, it will he noted we speak not 
in terms of equal confidence respecting those who profess them. The 
one may be all that is simple, and sufficient, and divine, in spiritual 
rule, — the other may be negligent, and inconsistent, and apostate. 
Our heart’s desire and pratyer for our brethren is, that they may be 
enabled to act worthily of their high vocation, as the maintainers of 
a liberty of conscience to all. 


CHAPEL DEBTS AND CHAPEL BUILDING. 
w To the Editor, 

Sir,— -T o those who take an interest in the welfare of the churches, 
it is often matter of deep lamentation that so many of our, chapels 
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are burdened with debt; and that when a new place of worship is 
needed in any locality, such difficulty should be experienced in ob- 
taining the funds requisite for its erection: I refer particularly # to 
chapels in our villages and smaller towns. It is impossible to sliut 
our eyes to the fact, that from this state of matters consequences not 
a little injurious have* resulted. Several of the churches are much 
disheartened on account of the heavy debts pressing on their places 
of worship, and not a few of the pastors are greatly impeded in their 
work ; while many are deterred from seeking admission to their fel- 
lowship, from the fear lest they should thereby be involved in their 
pecuniary difficulties. • 

In these times of wide-spread commercial depression, it may not 
perhaps be practicable to carry out any plan for liquidating, all at 
once , the debt on our chapels at present existing, and thereby to 
remove those evils so greatly to be deplored; but surely, if proper 
measures were adopted^ the churches are perfectly able to prevent 
the evil from spreading, by furnishing means for erecting our future 
places of worship free of any incumbrance. The following scheme 
I beg leave most respectfully to submit to the consideration of the 
churches, in full confidence of its practicability, if effective measures 
are employed for bringing it before the minds of the brethren through- 
out the country. 

One of the speakers at the last meeting of the Congregational 
Union in Edinburgh, estimated the number at that time in fellow- 
ship with our churches at about 18,000. Suppose that one-third of 
that number, or 6,000, could be prevailed on to contribute toward 
this object as follows : 
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In this way upwards of £300 might* be raised quarterly with- 
out any very great difficulty; which, together with the amount 
that would be raised in the locality where a chapel was needed, 
would be sufficient for its erection. In some cases less than £300 
would serve the purpose. Thi^ would leave a surplus which might 
be applied in liquidating the debt on the old chapels. And, if in 
any year, four new places of worship were not required, the liqui- 
dation fund would be greatly increased. 

But it will be asked, how are $e to get six thousand of our mem- 
bers interested in such a movement ? This, doubtless, is the great 
difficulty. We have the means amongst us ; and, in very many cases, 
there esgsts a willingness to give for such a desirable object, were an 
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opportunity presented. Many of the brethren, it is well-known, are 
already contributing for chapel cases annually, a much greater 
amount than the larger sums which have been specified ; and, I have 
no doubt, they would enter most cordially into such a scheme, were 
it adopted by the churches. And there is a very large number in 
the churches besides, who would be delighted to give their shillings, 
or sixpences, or pence, were they called on for the purpose. All that 
is wanting among us is organization. Let a well-digested plan be 
submitted to the brethren, and let it be brought before their minds 
by*a little wholesome agitation, and I have no fear but the energies 
of the churches will he drawn forth. 

But how is this to ,be done ? Let a Board be established — say, in 
Glasgow— .for the conducting of this business, and for the examina- 
tion of all chapel cases. Let this Board, through the medium of a 
very active secretary, bring the matter prominently before the atten- 
tion of the churches by corresponding with the pastor and deacons, or 
by a deputation visiting the churches where this is desired. Let col- 
lectors be chosen by each church, who shall be furnished by the 
Board with collecting books or cards, and who shall wait personally 
once a-quarter or oftener, as may be wished, on the members, to ob- 
tain from them what they agree to give for the Chapel-building fund ; 
those collectors, along with the pastor and deacons, constituting a 
local committee, who through their treasurer shall correspond quarterly 
with the treasurer of the Board. Let the sums collected by each church 
be published quarterly in the Magazine, together with any interesting 
particulars respecting the locality, to the erecting of a chapel in which, 
the contributions are to be’ applied. I do not think there is a church 
in the lund, however poor, that would refuse to enter into some such 
plan as this, were the matter fairly brought before them. 

The advantages of such a scheme, if carried out, will readily occur 
to every one who has thought over the subject. First, the burden of 
contributing to chapel cases would not fall,, as it does at present, 
on the shoulders of a few, who are really oppressed by the numerous 
applications that are made to them. Secondly, such a plan, if carried 
out, would effect a considerable saving to the funds of the Congrega- 
tional Union. ‘ The committee of the Union are not, indeed, in the 
habit of paying the interest of chapel debts out of the monies in- 
trusted to their care ; hut it is very obvious, that when there is 
debt on a place of worship, connected witli a church applying for 
aid, a larger sum must be given to assist in paying their pastor, 
which amounts to the same thing. Thirdly, such a plan would en- 
tirely supersede the begging system . All are heartily sick of this 
system, and none are more sick of it than those who have been en- 
gaged in soliciting aid from their brethren. The pastor is usually 
selected to transact this part of the church's business ; and it is im- 
possible that he can leave his home on such an errand without an 
immense sacrifice of feeling. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
this is a very expensive mode of raising money, — not less than ten 
per cent, being in many cases requisite to defray the pastor's travel- 
ling expenses, and the supply of his pulpit during his absence. 

I earnestly wish that something could be done at the approaching 
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anniversary of the Union in Aberdeen, with a view to carrying this, 
or some better plan, into effect. Might not this object, so important 
and so very desirable, form a proper subject for the consideration of 
the brethren at the preliminary meeting? The tittles are stirrhig, 
and call for prompt and vigorous action ; and I hope the Congrega- 
tional churches will not be found lagging behind when all around us 
is in motion. — I am, & c. 

A. R. 

March , 1843. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. * 

Glasgow , 24*/j February , 1843. 

• 

Dear Sir, — I am old enough to remember the commencement of 
our Congregational clfu robes in Scotland, — and their rise and pro- 
gress has frequently been the subject of conversation in the circle of 
my acquaintance. As 1 happened to spend the early part of my life 
in the principal scene of their commencement, and was personally 
acquainted with many of the first promoters of the scheme, I have 
been frequently inquired at for information. This has led to an ex- 
pression of surprise that the occurrence of such an important era 
has not been particularly put on record, and an accurate account of 
“ the Rise and Progress of Congregational Churches” has not been 
drawn up and published to the world. Very few individuals are now 
alive who were instrumental in that important matter, and who are 
capable of furnishing such a desideratum, and my object in writing 
is to inquire, through your Magazine, if there is, on the part of any 
one, an intention of such publication, or if any materials have been 
collected for that purpose ? If such is not the case, the duty should 
be urged on some one of the very few living witnesses who yet re- 
main, otherwise the opportunity of doing so may be irretrievably lost. 

I am, Dear Sir, your constant Reader, 

Senex. 


SKETCHES OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. No. III. 

On Monday, March 12th, 1838, Dr. Robinson set out from 
Cairo for Suez, at which latter place he arrived on the 15th. 
His journey across the desert was not diversified by any * re- 
markable incidents. But the following passage may be quoted 
as describing, in simple but expressive language, the feelings which 
such a pilgrimage through the wilderness would naturally inspire in 
a traveller like Dr. Robinson: — 

“ Our Arabs, as they walked by our side, were fulUof song and glee, at the 
idea of being once more free from the city, and abroad upon their native wastes. 
To me also it was a new and exciting feeling, to find ourselves thus alone in the 
midst of the desert, in the true style of oriental travel, carrying with us our 
house, pur provisions, and our supply of water for many days ; and surrounded 
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by camels and the wild ' sons of the desert/ in a region where the eye could find 
nought to rest upon but desolation. It was a scene which had often taken pos- 
session of my youthful imagination; but which I had not dared to hope would 
ever be realized. Yet all was now present in reality ; and the journey which had 
so long been the object of my desires and aims was actually begun. 

“ The evening had already closed in, and the moon was shining brightly when 
we halted for the night. The tent was soon pitched ; a fire kindled ; and as it 
was now too late to let the camels browse, they were made to lie down around 
the tent, and were fed with a small quantity of beans in a bag drawn over the 
nose. To secure them for the night they are usually fastened one to another; 
or a halter is tied round one of the fore-legs, as it lies folded together, in order 
to prevent the animal from rising. It was too late, and the situation too new, to 
think of much comfort in this our first night in a tent ; and therefore arranging 
our beds, each as he best could, we soon laid ourselves down to rest.” — Pp. 
50, 57. 

They found upon the shrubs in the desert an insect which Dr. 
Robinson says was “ either a species *of black locust, or much re- 
sembling them.” The Allah guides called them “ Faras-el-Jundy , 
soldiers’ horses.” Dr. R., in a note, points out the conformity of this 
language to the description in Rev. ix. 7, “ And the shapes of the 
locusts were'like unto horses prepared unto battle.” This passage, 
again, ^s closely parallel to Joel ii. 4, “ The appearance of them is 
as the appearance of horses ; and as horsemen, so shall they run.” 
The resemblance of the locust to the horse has been observed by va- 
rious writers, European and Asiatic. Bochart has collected several 
passages of the kind, the earliest of which is the comment of Theo- 
doret upon the above-mentioned text in Joel : e / n S r«v 

KMpetXvv ms <r« rov trtrfov s otxuietv iugfxrti. “ If any one observe 

the head of the locust with attention , he will find it extremely like that 
of the horse.” (Hierozoicon. P. ii. lib. 4. cap. 5.) This is one of 
the numerous instances of the exact adaptation of the style and ima- 
gery of the Bible to the manners, feelings, and associations of the 
people among whom it was written. The comparison of the locust to 
the horse might seem unnatural and unimpressive .to a European 
who had never heard of this remarkable resemblance. And even 
when the mention of the fact has vindicated the propriety of the 
figure, it is impossible for us to feel its terrible impressiveness as an 
Arab or an Israelite would feel it, who had been nurtured from his 
cradle in the dfead of this devastating insect, and had seen it de- 
vouring on every side until the garden of Eden’’ was turned into 
u a desolate wilderness.” To such, the horse-like form of the de- 
stroyer would be as terrific an image as could ever glare upon the 
startled eye of fancy. 

At Suez, Dr. Robinson observed the surrounding localities with 
great attention, with a view to the determination of the long-agi- 
tated questions respecting the route of the Israelites from Egypt, aud 
the point at which the passage of the Red Sea was effected. He 
was well prepared for making these inquiries on the spot, by the 
labour which he had bestowed upon the learning of the question 
several years before.* It is not often that a traveller has thus ex- 

* See his article on the Exodus of the Israelites out of Egypt and their Wan- 
derings in the Desert, in the American Biblical Repository, Vol. II. No. VIII. 
Art. 5. 
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hausted all the information collected by previous inquirers, before he 
visits and examines the scene himself. The result of his investiga- 
tions we shall give in his own words: — 


Land of Goshen. 

“ The preceding considerations go far to support the usual view of scholars 
at the present day, that'the land of Goshen lay along the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile, on the east of the Delta, and was the part of Egypt nearest to Palestine. 
This tract is now comprehended in the modern province esh-Shurkiyeh, which 
extends from the neighbourhood of Abu Za’bel to the sea, and from the desert 
to the former Tannitic branch of the Nile ; thus including also the valley of the 
ancient canal. If the Pelusiac arm, as is commonly assumed, were navigable 
for fleets in ancient times, the Israelites were probably confined to its eastern 
bank ; but if we are at liberty to suppose that this stream was never much larger 
than at present, then they may have spread themselws out upon the Delta be- 
yond it, until restrained by larger branches of the Nile. That the land ot Go- 
shen lay upon the waters of the 'Nile, is apparent from the circumstance, that 
the Israelites practised irrigation ; that it was ft land of seed, figs, vines, ana 
pomegranates ; that the people ate of fish freely ; while the enumeration ot the 
articles for which they longed in the desert, corresponds remarkably with the 
list given by Mr. Lane as the food of the modern Fellahs. All this goes to 
show, that the Israelites, when in Egypt, lived much as the Egyptians do now; 
and that Goshen probably extended further west and more into the Dwta than 
has usually been supposed. They would seem to have lived interspersed among 
the Egyptians of that district, perhaps in separate villages, much as the Copts ot 
the present day are mingled with the Muhammedans. This appears from the 
circumstance of their borrowing ‘jewels of gold and silver' from their Egyp- 
tian neighbours ; and also from the fact, that their houses were to be marxed 
with blood, in order that they might be distinguished and spared in the last dread 
plague of the Egyptians. t , ... 

“ Tlie immediate descendants of Jacob were doubtless nomadic shepherds like 
their forefathers, dwelling in tenls ; and probably drove their flocks for pasture 
far up in the Wadys of the deserl, like the present inhabitants of the same re- 
gion. 13ut in process of time they became also tillers of the soil, and exchanged 
their tents for more fixed habitations. Even now there is a colony of the law* 
arah Arabs, about fifty families, living near Abu Za’bel, who cultivate the soil, 
ami yet dwell in tents. They came thither from mount Sinai about four years 
before the French invasion. This drove them back for a time to the mountains 
of the Terabin, east of Suez; but they had acquired such a taste for the good 
things of Egypt, that like the Israelites they could not live in the desert, and 
soon returned after the French were gone. ‘Now,’ said our Arabs, ‘though 
we acknowledge them as cousins, they have no right to dwell among us j nor 
could they live in our barren mountains after enjoying so long the luxuries o 
Egypt.’ • 

“ The Land of Goshen was * the best of th^ land;’ and such too the province 
esh-Shurkiyeh has ever been, down to the present time. In the remarkable 
Arabic document translated by De Sacy, containing a valuation of all the pro- 
vinces und villages of Egypt in the year 1376, the province of the bhurkiyeU 
comprises 383 towns and villages, and is valaed at 1,411,875 Dinars a larger 
sum than is put upon any other province, with one exception. During my stay 
in Cairo, I made many inquiries respecting this district ; to which the uniform 
reply was, that it was considered as the best province in Egypt. Wishing to ob- 
tain more definite information, I ventured to request of Lord 1 rudhoe, with w i 
the Pasha was understood to be on a very friendly footing, to obtain for me, U pos- 
sible, a statement of the valuation of the provinces of Egypt. 1 his, as ne auer- 
wards informed me, could not well be done ; but he had 
province of the Shurkiyeh bears the highest valuation and yields the la g si 
revenue. He had himself just returned from an excursion to the lower parts oi 
tins province, and confirmed lrom lfts own observation? the reports of its fertility. 
This arises from the fact that it is intersected by canals, while the surfaceof the 
land is less elevated above the level of the Nile, than in other parts ot Egypt; 
so that it is more easily irrigated. There are here more flocks and herds than 
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anywhere else in Egypt; and also more fishermen. The population is half.riii- 
gratory, composed partly of Fellahs, and partly of Arabs from the adjacent 
deserts and even from Syria ; who retain in part their nomadic habits, and frequently 
remove fro/n one village to another. Yet there are very many villages wholly 
deserted, where many thousands of people might at once find a habitation. Even 
now another million at least might be sustained in the district ; and the soil is 
capable of higher tillage to an indefinite extent. So too the adjacent desert, so 
far as water could be applied for irrigation, might be rendered fertile ; for wher- 
ever water is, there is fertility. 

Route of the Israelites to the Red Sea. 

“ From the Land of Goshen ns thus defined to the Red Sea, the direct and 
only^route was along the valley of the ancient canal. The Israelites broke up 
from their rendezvous at Rameses • on the fifteenth day of the first month, on the 
morrow after the passover •/ and proceeded by Succoth and Etharn to the sea. 
Without stopping to inquire as to the identity of Rameses with Hcroopolis, or the 
position of the latter place, it is enough for our < -purpose, that the former town (as 
is generally admitted) lay probably on the valley of the canal in the middle part, 
not far from the western extremity of the basin of the Bitter Lakes. Nor is it 
necessary to discuss the point, whetlif r this basin anciently formed a prolongation 
of the Gulf of the Red Sea, as is supposed by some ; or, as is more probable, was 
covered with brackish water, separated from the Red Sea, as now, by a tract of 
higher ground. Nothing more is needed for our present purpose, even admitting 
that a communication existed from this basin to the sea, than to suppose that the 
inlet, if any, was already so small, as to present no important obstacle to the ad- 
vance of the Israelites. 

“ From Rameses to the head of the Gulf, according to the preceding data, 
would be a distance of some thirty or thirty-five miles; which might easily have 
been passed over by the Israelites in three days. A large portion of the people 
were apparently already collected at Rameses, waiting lor permission to depart, 
when the last great plague took place. From the time when Pharaoh dismissed 
Moses and Aaron in the night of the fourteenth day of the month (according to 
the Jewish reckoning), until the morning of the fifteenth day, when the people 
set off, there was an interval of some thirty hours, during which these leaders 
could easily reach Rameses from the court of Pharaoh, whether this were at 
Memphis, or, as is more probable, at Zoan or Tunis. 

u The first day's march brought them to Succoth, a name signifying * booths/ 
which might be applied to any temporary station or encampment. Whether there 
was water here is not mentioned ; and the position of the place cannot be deter- 
mined. On the second day they reached Etharn ‘ in the edge of the wilderness/ 
What wilderness? The Israelites, after passing the Red Sea, are said, in Exo- 
dus, to have gone three days’ march into the desert of Shur; but in Numbers, 
the same tract is called the desert of Etharn. It hence follows, that Ethum pro- 
bably lay on the e<\ge of this eastern desert; perhaps not fur from the present 
head of the Gulf, and on the eastern side of the line of tiie Gulf or canal. May 
it not liave stood upon or near the l< strip of land between the Gulf and the basin 
of the Bitter Lakes? At any rate, it would seem to have been the point fiom 
which the direct course of the Israelites to Sinai would liave led them around 
the present head of the Gulf, and along its eastern side. From Etliaui they 
‘turned’ more to the right; and iustead of passing along the eastern side, they 
inarched down the western side of the arm of the Gulf to the vicinity of Suez. 
This movement, apparently so directly out of their course, might well give Pha- 
raoh occasion to say, * they are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut 
them in ;* and lead him to pursue them with his horsemen and chariots, in the 
hope of speedily overtaking and forcing then! to return, 

“ The position of Migdol, Pi-hahiroth, and Bnal-Zephon cannot of course be 
determined ; except that they probably were on or near the great plain back of 
Suez. If the wells of ’Ajrud and Bir Suweis were then in existence, they would 
naturally mark the sites of towns ; but then; is no direct evidence either for or 
against such an hypothesis. That this point, so. important for the navigation of 
the Red Sea, was already occupied by a town, perhaps Raal-Zephon, is not im- 
probable. A few centuries later several cities lay in the vicinity; and these 
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fliust have had wells, or there were more fountains than at present. In this plain 
the Israelites would have abundant space for their encampment. 

Passage of the Red Sea. • 

“ The question here has respect to the part of the sea where the passage took 
place. This many writers and travellers have assumed to be the point at the 
mouth of Wady Taworik, south of lias 'Atakah ; principally perhaps because it 
was supposed that the Israelites passed down that valley. But, according to 'the 
preceding views, this could not well have taken place ; and therefore, if they 
crossed at that point, they must first have passed down around Ras "Atakah, mid 
encamped in the plain at the mouth of the valley. 

“ The discussion of this question has often been embarrassed by not sufficiently 
attending to the circumstances narrated by the sacred historian ; which are, in 
the main point, the following. The Israelites, hemmed in on all sides, — on their 
left and in front the sea, on their right Jebel ’Atakah, and behind them the 
Egyptians, — began to despair of escape, and to nfbrmur against Moses. The 
Lord now directed Moses to stretch out his rod over the sea ; * and the Lord 
caused the. sea to flow (Heb. go) by a strong east wind all that night, and made 
the sea dry ; and the waters were divided. And the children of Israel went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry (ground) ; and the waters were a wall unto 
them on their right hunt! and on their left. The Egyptians pursued and went 
in after them; and in the morning watch the Lord troubled the host of the Egyp- 
tians. And Moses stretched out his Land over the sea, and the sea returned to 
Ins strength when the morning appeared, and the Egyptians tied ugainst it; and 
the waters returned and covered all the Lost of Pharaoh.* 

t( In this narration there are two main points on which the whole question may 
be said to turn. The first is, the means or instrument with which the miracle was 
wrought. The Lord, it is said, caused the sea to go (or flow out) by a strong 
east wind. The miracle therefore is represented as mediate ; not a direct suspen- 
sion of or interference with the Jaws of nature, but a miraculous adaptation of 
those laws to produce a required result. It was wrought by natural means su- 
peruaturally applied. For this reason we are here entitled to look only for the 
natural effects arising from the operation of such a cause. In the somewhat 
indefinite phraseology of the Hebrew, an east wind means any wind from the 
eastern quarter ; and would include the north-east wind which often prevails in 
this region. Now it will be obvious from the inspection of any good map of the 
Gulf, that a strong north-east wind, acting here upon the ebb tide, would neces- 
sarily have the effect to drive out the waters from the small arm of the sea which 
runs up by Suez, and also from the end of the Gulf itself, leaving the shallower 
portions dry; while the more northern part of the arm, which was anciently 
broader and deeper than at present, would still remain covered with water. 
Thus the waters would be divided, and be a wall (or defence) to the Israelites 
on the right hand and on the left. Nor will it be less obvious, from a similar 
inspection, that in no other part pf the whole Gulf would a north-east wind act 
in the same manner to drive out the waters. On this grouiftl, then, the hypothesis 
of a passage through the sea opposite to Wady Tawarik would be untenable. 

“ The second main point has respect to the interval of time during which the 
passage was effected. It was night ; for the Lord caused the sea to go (out) 

* nil night;’ and when the morning appeared it had already returned in its 
strength ; for the Egyptians were overwfif fmed in the morning watch. If then, 
as is most probable, the wind thus miraculously sent acted upon the ebb tide* 
to drive out the waters during the night to a far greater extent than usual, 
we still caunot assume that this extraordinary ebb, thus brought about by na- 
tural means, would continue more than three or four hours at the most. The 
Israelites were probably on the .alert, and entered upon the passage as soon 
as the way was practicable ; but as the wind must have acted for some time 
before the required effect would be produced, we cannot well assume that they 
set off before the middle watch, or towards midnight. Before the morning 
watch or two o'clock, they had probably completed the passage ; for the Egyp- 
tians had entered after them, am! were destroyed ifefore the .morning appeared. 
As the Israelites numbered more than k two millions of persons, besides flocks 
and herds, they would of course be able to pass but slowly. If the part left dry 
were broad enough to enable them to cross in a body one thousandi abreast, which 
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would require a space of more than half-a-mile in breadth, (and is perhaps th£ 
largest supposition admissible ) still the column would be more than two thou- 
sand persons in depth ; and in all probability could not have extended less 
than two miles. It would then have occupied at least an hour in passing over 
its own length, or in entering the sea; and deducting this from the largest 
time intervening before the Egyptians must also have entered the sea, there 
will remain only time enough, under the circumstances, for the body of the Is- 
raelites to have passed at the most over a space of three of four miles. This cir- 
cumstance is fatal to the hypothesis of their having crossed from Wady Tawarik ; 
since tlie breadth of the sea at that point, according to Niebuhr's measurement, 
is three German or twelve geographical miles, equal to a whole day’s journey. 

“ All the preceding considerations tend conclusively to limit the place of passage 
to thq neighbourhood of Suez. The part left dry might have been within the 
arm which sets up fron\ the Gulf, which is now two-thirds of a mile wide in its 
narrowest part, and was probably once wider ; or it might have been to the south- 
ward of this arm, where the broad shoals are still left bare at the ebb, and 
the channel is sometimes forded. If similar shoals might be supposed to have 
anciently existed in this part, the latter supposition would be the most probable. 
The Israelites would then naturally have crossed from the shore west of Suez in 
nil oblique direction, a distance of three or four miles from shore to shore. In 
this case there is room lor all the conditions of the miracle to be amply satisfied.” 
— Pp. 76 — 85. 

This discussion of the more important topographical questions re- 
lating to the passage of the Red sea appears to us highly interest- 
ing and satisfactory. Even apart from the solution of honest doubts 
and the exposure of disingenuous cavils, such researches stimulate 
the mind to a wholesome activity, and furnish it with valuable 
sources of pleasure and materials for reflection. The same liberal 
curiosity which leads a student of Grecian or Roman history to trace 
upon the map the retreat of the Ten Thousand, or the route of Han- 
nibal across the Alps, will make an intelligent reader of the Bible 
desirous of exploring the scenes of those stupendous transactions by 
the side of which all other memorials of antiquity dwindle into in- 
significance. And where the mind is suitably affected by the truth 
and sacredness of the narrative, such inquiries can hardly fail to 
deepen the impression produced by an ordinary perusal. Circum- 
stances which had been hastily passed over before are duly considered 
and combined, while new discoveries are made by investigating col- 
lateral sources of information. Misconceptions are corrected, and 
difficulties removed.; fact is added to fact, and image to image; until 
at last the dim and broken outjine of the story brightens into lumi- 
nous continuity and distinctness, and narrations with which we have 
been familiar from our childhood affect us with a strange and thrill- 
ing interest that we never felt before. Any of our readers who will 
take the trouble of studying th^Scripture account of the passage of 
the Red sea in connection with the foregoing extract from Dr. Ro- 
binson, will find, we think, that their previous conceptions of this 
great occurrence have gathered tenfold force and clearness. 

But elucidations of Scripture history’ have other uses besides the 
increased interest and effect which they give to the sacred chronicle. 
They serve to defend it against the objections of its enemies. They 
generally prove that such objections arc demonstrably false, or pure- 
ly gratuitous, or utterly inadequate to counterbalance the weight of 
evidence in favour of the inspired record. Dr. Robinson’s discus- 
sion of the miracle at the Red sea, is in this point of view very able 
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&nd conclusive. While it effectually disposes of most of the difficul- 
ties, geographical and physical, which have been urged against the 
credibility of the story, it leaves untouched all those particulars in 
the Mosaic narrative, that show the supernatural character of the 
deliverance accomplished for the Israelites. In this, as in many simi- 
lar cases, the allegations of Infidelity are inconsistent and contradic- 
tory : the sneer and scowl of the malignant Janus turn in opposite 
directions. One set of unbelievers ridicule the whole account, as a 
fable which involves gross and manifest impossibilities. Others, 
again, perceiving this ground to be untenable, coolly deny that there 
was anything miraculous in the whole occurrence. They prochice a 
few well-chosen instances of the fording of shallops that are ordinarily 
dangerous, and then at once infer, that the* passage of the Red sea 
was an event precisely of tjiis kind. Like many other enthusiasts of 
daring and inventive genius, Moses, they say, availed himself of a 
fortunate coincidence with great dexterity and courage. The ebbing 
of the tide, increased and prolonged by the unusual violence of a 
north-east wind, afforded the Israelites a bare possibility of eluding 
the vindictive pursuit of the Egyptians. Their leader, by one of 
those happy strokes of audacity which we frequently encounter in the 
history of religious fanaticism, persuaded them to attempt the pas- 
sage; and the success of the dangerous enterprise confirmed his 
authority over his followers. This, if we remember rightly, is the 
substance of Porphyry’s representation, and tile calumny has [often 
been repeated since. It is the merit of Dr. Robinson’s account that 
it disproves all the material allegations of incredibility in the state- 
ment of Moses, without stripping it of its true supernatural meaning. 
He allows, as indeed the expressions of the inspired historian mani- 
festly imply, that the agency of second causes was employed by the 
Almighty in working this miracle. But how, in fairness of reason- 
ing, does this affect the case ? The most that can be said of Por- 
phyry’s account, is that, viewed apart from the rest of the Mosaic 
narrative, it is barely possible, while it has every feature of improba- 
bility strongly brauded upon it. But when we come to compare jt 
with the grave, unadorned, unostentatious account of the book of 
Exodus, we instantly perceive that the infidel version of the story 
cannot stand. For, in the first place^the unbeliever has no right to 
assume a fraudulent purpose on the part of Moses without proof. The 
general air of his narrative is unquestionably that of characteristic 
fairness and sincerity. It is as opposite to the style of a crafty designer, 
or an unscrupulous apologist, as ligfftto darkness. Compare the un- # 
laboured simplicity and candour of this history with the monkish le- 
gends of miracles in the middle ages; and, if there be anything intel- 
ligible and convincing in internal evidence, the truth and honesty of'tlie 
Hebrew lawgiver will stand* out in the strongest relief of contrast. 
Secondly, The passage of the Red sea must be viewed not as an in- 
sulated event, but as part and parcel of a long continuous narrative, 
the whole of which must st^nd or fall together. Grant that it is 
physically possible that Moses, aided by a singular conjunction of 
favourable contingencies, might have forded the shoals of the Red 
sea with all his followers, while the Egyptians attempting the 
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passage somewhat later, were drowned by the reflux of the tide : 
cart any such explanation be given of all other miracles which are 
inseparably; linked with this, both in the outset and the sequel of the 
history ? And if no colourable account of these can be given with- 
out admitting that “ this is the finger of God,” what is gained by 
a forced, gratuitous, improbable version of one particular miracle ? 

Quid te exemta juvat spinis de pluribus uua? 

But, thirdly, the scripture narrative distinctly affirms that the event, 
in all its supernatural circumstances, was distinctly predicted some 
time "before it occurred. Not only (lid Moses, in the crisis of the 
danger, assure the people that their deliverance was provided, but 
even before the Egyptians had commenced their pursuit of “ the 
sojourners of Goshen,” the peril and the .rescue, the salvation of Is- 
rael, and the overthrow Pharaoh, had been communicated by 
revelation to Moses, and that witli tire most circumstantial minute- 
ness. See Exod. xiv. 1 — 4, as oompared with elre following verses. 
This circumstance completes the proof of the miraculous nature of 
the transaction. An infidel may indeed turn round and deny the 
prophecy at once. He may affirm that this was an after-thought, 
invented for the purpose of confirming the pretensions of the Jew- 
ish leader to supernatural direction. But if more gratuitous asser- 
tions like this are to be brought against a narrative fenced round 
with such an array of evidence as vindicates the credibility of the 
Pentateuch, all reasoning upon testimony is at an end. It would 
be more rational, because more consistent, to refuse examining the 
history at all, on the simple principle so often avowed by infidels and 
neologists, that a miracle is on the face of it incredible, and, there- 
fore, a miraculous story carries its own confutation. 


REVIEW. 

The Biblical Cabinet . Vol. XL. — Expositions of the Epistles of Paul 
to the Philippians and Colossians . By John Calvin, and D. Gott- 
lob Christian Storr. Translated from the originals, by Robert 
Johnstone. Edinburgh: Thomas Clarke. 

V 

The plan of this volume is excellent. It contains the Commentaries 
of Calvin and Storr, on the Epistles to the Philippians and the Co- 
lossians, translated from the originals, and bound up together. If 
the execution of the work had been answerable to the judicious selec- 
tion and arrangement of its materials, it would have formed a very 
valuable portion of the series to which it belongs. The merits of the 
two expositors, from whose Latin works this volume is translated, 
are very considerable and yet very different. There is, we presume, 
but oue opinion, among all competent judges, as to the superlative 
excellence of Calvin’s Commentaries on the Epistles. If one or two 
gf bis contemporaries excelled him in philological attainments, and 
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some others were better fitted to produce expositions which should 
reach and strike the minds of the great masses of the people, no man 
of his age, or of any succeeding age, possessed in such perfection that 
* combination of intellectual and spiritual gifts which the £ask of ex- 
pounding the Epistles so imperatively demands. His understanding 
was of the highest order. Naturally fertile, profound, sagacious, 
and comprehensive, it had both been sharpened and invigorated by 
scholastic studies, and matured to the soundest practical wisdom by 
his large and varied experience as a religious reformer and a states- 
man. In his character as a man and a Christian, there were un- 
doubtedly some great constitutional defects and infirmities, the? chief 
of which were an irritable temper and an uftconquerable love of 
power and rule. These dispositions are tb be lamented and con- 
demned, not excused ; but,tliey were unquestionably blended, in the 
great Reformer’s soul, with all the sterner and more masculine vir- 
tues of the Christian character. It is impossible to trace his arduous 
career without perceiving in every part of it his profound apprecia- 
tion of gospel truth, his lofty standard of spirituality, and his fear- 
lessness in fighting the battles of the faith although “against the 
world in arms." These features of his mind and character are 
strongly impressed on all his works, but especially upon his exegeti- 
cal writings. Hence they have not only been ever held in high re- 
pute by those whose theological sentiments agree in the main with 
Calvin’s, but have been extolled by men of alf parties, and by some 
who were deeply prejudiced against the doctrines of Calvinism. 
Father Simon, though very far from doing justice to Calvins merits 
as an expositor, acknowledges that owing to his elevated genius there 
is something in his commentaries which delights the mind at once. 
He speaks of Calvin’s knowledge of human nature as giving great 
pungency to his practical remarks; and strongly commends him 
for exhibiting the nothingness of man as a sinful creature. John 
Francis Budcleus, whose not unainiable partiality for his fellow- 
Lutherans appears in almost every page of his Isagoge, yet says of 
the leader of the Reformed church, “ Ingenii acumen, et judicium 
singular©, ut in reliquis Calvin i scriptis, ita et in ejus commentaries 
elucere, agnoscunt omnes. ,, *( < Isagoge Historico Th^togica ad Theo- 
logian! Universal!),’ p. 1494.) Bisjiop Horsley’s encomium upon 
Calvin’s expository works is too well-known to need quotation. Dr. 
Bloomfield, a firm Episcopalian and a decided Arininian, avers that 
“ for profundity of thought, and aide investigation of the logic or 
course of reasoning of the sacred writers, — for spirituality of sentiment* 
and deep knowledge of the mind of the Spirit, the first place must 
ever be assigned to Calvin's Commentary on the Epistles of Paul." 
(Preface to his third edition of the Greek Testament, p. xxix., note.) 
Winer, whose neological pfepossessions must operate with peculiar 
force against all the writings of the Genevese Reformer, yet candidly 
affirms, “ Calvinusmiram in pervidenda Apostoli mente subtilitatem, 
in exponendd perspicuitatem#probavit.” (‘ Prolegomena in Epistolam 
ad Galatas,’ p. 24.) But for the most complete mid able view of 
Calvin’s merits as a Biblical expositor, we are indebted to the pen of 
I>r^ Tholuek, A translation of his interesting Essay on this subject 
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appeared some years ago in the American Biblical Repository ; and 
it may be confidently described as one of the most beautiful spe- 
cimens of intelligent and impartial criticism in the whole range of 
modern theological literature. On many important points Dr. Tho- 
luck’s opinions are widely at variance with those of Calvin, — a fact 
which he never attempts to dissemble or extenuate. But this has 
not blinded him to Calvin’s great general excellencies as a commen- 
tator, nor prevented him from extolling them in the highest terms. 
We strongly recommend the perusal of this Essay to those ministers 
and students who are not already well acquainted with the commen- 
taries*of Calvin ; and even those who are, will perhaps find the sub- 
ject placed in a vafiety of new and important lights by Tholuck's 
profound and generous criticism. 

Storr, again, was a man of another ,cast of mind. In all the 
higher intellectual endowments, — in fertility and depth of thought, in 
force of reasoning, in acute discrimination, in the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and in acquaintance* with the laws &nd phases of society 
in all its forms, — he was incomparably inferior to Calvin. His piety 
was unquestionably enlightened and devout. But having none of 
the sensibilities of genius, and being a man of accurate scholarship 
rather than great practical familiarity with life and manners, he 
never kindles into that vital glow of feeling which warms and vivifies 
every page of Calvin’s expositions. But in philological learning he 
was undoubtedly much superior to Calvin. The sources of critical 
information that lay within his reach were probably more than ten 
times as great as those which were accessible to Calvin ; and while 
his whole life was spent in habits of learned research, the great Re- 
former was busied continually with the toils of the state and the 
care of the churches. Besides, the style and object of their re- 
spective commentaries were professedly different. Calvin evidently 
intended to give only the results, not the process, of critical investi- 
gation. Storr, on the other hand, wished to lay the process, in all its 
fulness and precision, before his readers. The former does, indeed, 
occasionally offer critical remarks upon the force of particular idioms, 
and the structure of sentences. But these, though generally good in 
their kind, will bear no comparison to thtf treasures of exact and va- 
rious learning which Storr pcyirs forth faia.Ku. Hence each is 
valuable in his own department, and neither interferes with the other. 
The student of the New Testament who wishes to gain an accurate 
grammatical acquaintance with <its meaning, will find his labour ma- 
terially simplified and shortened by the assistance of Store's copious 
and well-digested annotations ; while, for a profound and vigorous 
exposition of its scope and reasoning, its doctrinal system and prac- 
tical bearings, he will never turn to the page of Calvin without 
the amplest satisfaction. It was therefore very judicious to combine, 
in the work before us, the commentaries of both these distinguished 
writers upon the two Epistles to the Philippians and the Colossians. 

But with this commendation of the plan of the work we regret that 
our favourable testimony must end. As a translation it is, we are 
concerned to say, exceedingly defective and erroneous. Its general 
execution is singularly loose and feeble. Even where the meaning 
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of the author is preserved with substantial fidelity, it is often so 
weakened and impoverished by the languor of the version, that it 
bears about the same relation to the original as a corpse .does to the 
% living man. The general form and features remain, but the* soul 
and strengtli are gone. This is of comparatively little consequence 
in the case of such *a writer as Storr, who deals almost entirely with 
the naked facts of philology, and does not appear to aim at convey- 
ing even these with any of the force and raciness which are infused 
into critical discussions by men of genius like Hermann and Bent- 
ley. But a writer like Calvin is shorn of half his strength by pass- 
ing through the hands of such a translator as Mr. Robert Johnfctone. 
The luminous precision and transcendent energy* of Calvin’s style en- 
tirely disappear ; and though the depth and vigour of his thinking 
cannot be utterly concealed by any version which conveys his gen- 
eral meaning with anything approaching to correctness, yet much 
even of these qualities evaporates in so diffuse and spiritless a 
rendering. It may* be thought that, we are demanding too much 
from a translator when we require him to preserve the force and 
spirit of the original. It has been said that “ everything loses by 
translation except a bishop and how, it may be asked, can any one 
expect all the life and power of compositions like Calvin ’s to be 
transfused in such a process ? We answer, that we neither expect 
nor demand a miracle like this. Nor should we be inclined to deal 
severely with a translator, who, so far from achieving this “ bright 
impossibility,” had fallen not a little below the utmost excellence of 
which a translation is susceptible. Mr. Johnstone’s version might 
have escaped all censure from us on this score, and yet have been 
greatly inferior to Polit.ian’s Herodian,or Melmoth’s Letters of Cicero. 
But there is a fair average standard of excellence in this respect which 
we are entitled to look for in anything pretending to be a translation 
of an eminently vigorous original. Mr. Johnstone has, in our 
opinion, failed even to approach this standard. We have compared 
his version with the nervous Latinity of Calvin, sentence by sen- 
tence, for many consecutive pages ; and we can truly say, that we 
have been confounded at the extent to which the translator has 
^succeeded in emasculating* compositions of so much energy. We 
are the more surprised at this as Mr* Johnstone appears, from his 
preface, and from some of the notes which he has occasionally in- 
serted, to be well-versed in more than one department of literature. 

One prevailing omission of Mr. Johnstone’s is peculiarly infelici- 
tous : he generally leaves the particles of inference and connection, 
untranslated. Such words as itaque , ergo, enim , igitur , porro , quia, 
tamen , ideo , atqui, &c., are continually suppressed in his version. 
The ** effect defective” of this practice is most injurious to the 
sense. One of the greatest of living critics has affirmed that a 
capital secret in the art of prose composition is “ the philosophy 
of transition and connection, or the art by which one step in an 
evolution of thought is mads to arise out o£ another.” 4i All fluent 
and effective composition,’* he adds, “ depends on ’the connections 
It would be out of place to enter, in this article, upon any exam- 
ination of the principle and the bearings of this important camm 
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of Criticism. We have quoted it both for its intrinsic value, and 
because it strikingly illustrates what must be the inevitable effect 
of omittiqg the illative and transitional particles in a work like 
that* before us. Any author who is worth translating at all, would 
suffer severely from this kind of mutilation; but to a writer like 
Calvin, whose logical coherency of thinking is .stamped with such 
peculiar force upon his style, this obliteration of the signs of connec- 
tion is a fatal and inexcusable injury. 

A much heavier fault still remains to be noticed, and that is the 
singular and unpardonable inaccuracy which disfigures the transla- 
tion throughout. A want of life and power is a serious deficiency in 
a version of Calvin's* commentaries. A negligence in marking those 
turns of thought and cdhnections of ideas which are so strongly ex- 
pressed in the original, is still more reprehensible. But gross and 
monstrous blunders, arising /manifestly from an ignorance of the com- 
monest laws and idioms of the Latin language, are sins which the 
scourge of criticism cannot spare without injudy to the republic of 
letters. Of these we have regretted to discover an abundant harvest 
in Mr. Johnstone’s translation. Some of them are so portentously 
absurd, t\iat we thought at first that Mr J. must have translated 
from some other text of Calvin than that of Tholuck’s edition, which 
we were using. But, on comparing it with the folio Amsterdam edi- 
tion of 1667, we found that they agreed exactly; and we were re- 
luctantly driven to the conclusion, that whatever Mr. Johnstone’s 
general abilities and attainments might be, he had engaged in a 
task to which he was utterly inadequate, in undertaking a transln 
tion of Calvin. That we may not. be suspected of advancing charges 
which we are unable to substantiate, we shall give a few specimen* 
of the deplorable inaccuracy of this translation. Our references to 
the original are adapted to Tholuck’s edition, which is the most 
likely of all to he in the hands of our readers. 

Vol. vi., p. 171, 1. 6 from the bottom — u Hoc quidein jam ad ex- 
ternam vitam pertinet: bona enim conscientia fructus suos oporibus 
producit: itnque fertiles esse cupit bonis operibus in Dei gloriam 
This sentence Mr. Johnstone translates as follows — “ This has a 
reference to external conduct. A good donscience produces its fruits 
in works ; and accordingly desires to be fertile in good worhs to the 
glory of God'* The translator evidently supposes that “ conscientia’’ 
is the nominative to “cupit;” how does he account for the agree- 
ment of “ fertiles” with a noun cn the singular number ? The mean- 
ing of the original evidently is, “ therefore he (i. e. the apostle) wishes 
them (the Philippians) to be fertile in good works to the glory of 
God.” P. 172, 1. 4 from the bottom — “Quod aliqui Per Christum 
exponunt coactum videtur.” This whole sentence Mr. Johnstone 
leaves untranslated. P. 175, 1. 38 — “An igitur eos non pudet, quibus 
lene delictum videtur in confession© veritatis trepidation ? Sed qvi 
puderet , quum adeo shit prostitutd fronle , vt abnegationem quoque 
eoccusare audeant T' Mr. Johnstone g'n*es this last sentence in these 
words s u How much more ought those to he ashamed, who, with 
unblushing front, have the hardihood to excuse the denial of the 
tjnvth?” Does he seriously suppose that “Sed qui puderet ’^can 
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polsibly mean, “How much more ought those to he ashamed?'* 
P. 177, 1. 23, the clause, “nihil nisi sub conditione sperant,” is not 
translated in Mr. Johnstone’s version. P. 178, 1. 14, “ ut inter nos 
qpnsentiamus” is rendered, “that we be content among ourselves.” 
P. 179, I. 25, “ Aosi diceret, non magis eoriun adoptionern separari 
posse a mice, quam •ipsum Christum a se avelli/* Mr. Johnstone 
understands “se,” as referring to “ cruce,** and translates as fol- 
lows: “ It is as if he had said that their adoption could no more be 
separated from the cross, than that Christ himself could have been 
pulled down from it” II P. 180, 1. 25, “ Ita non recusandum est 
pastori, quin personas quaslibet induat, ecclesiai causa i. e. as the 
construction of the sentence as well as the scope of the context evi- 
dently shows, “ therefore a pastor should not fefuse to assume any 
character, for the sake of the* church/* Mr. Johnstone translates it 
thus: “A pastor ought not to he refused, ,al though, for the sake of 
the church, he lay aside his own, and assume a humbler character/* 
P. 180, 1. 40, “ Qunufjuam non ahsufdum esset ita transferre, Ut 
eadein sitis cogitation?, inutiiam habere caritatem, esse unanimes, 
uniiin sentire;” i. e. “ Although it would not he absurd to translate 
it thus, — That ye may be of the same mind, to have mutual charity, 
to he unanimous, to think the same thing.” How does Mr. Johnstone 
render this very easy sentence ? We defy the most ingenious of our 
readers to conjecture, and we must therefore answer the question our- 
selves. fie takes “sitis* 1 to he not a verb, hut a noun substantive, and 
renders the sentence verbatim et literatim thus: “ For the sake of illus- 
tration, as a sense of thirst causes those who experience it to think upon 
the same thing, so does mutual charity unite the minds of those who 
are influenced by it” ! I 1 The elaborate absurdity of this translation 
reminds us of a story in Hr. Samuel Knight’s Life of Dean Colet. 
“ Though the knowledge of the Greek tongue,” says Dr. Knight, “ was 
at this time very low, yet there was a comment on Aristotle ventured 
upon for the sake of the schoolmen; wherein (as ill luck would have it) 
by the mistake (or rather ignorance) of the commentator, instead of 
nfTtv nvkos) Animct est im materia /is, was read •tyvx,* s rr<» av\os. And 
so it was rendered Anima est Tibia , instead of immalerialis . This 
put the good man’s brains, wiifle reading upon that •author, on the 
tenters to clear his text: but at last be thought he had done notably, 
when he brought no less than fifteen reasons (such as they were) 
to prove that odd assertion, that the soul was a pipe , which 
Aristotle never so much as dreamt of/l (Life of Colet, p. 57.) It 
would really be very difficult, we think, to decide whether the 
schoolman’s “pipe,” or Mr. Johnstone’s “sense of thirst/’ would best 
deserve the prize in a contest of laborious ineptness. 

“ Et vi tul ft Ui dignus, et hie.” 

P. 181, 1. 1 l,“Itaque non minim, si tam rara virtussit humilitas. Nam 
(ut ilia inquit ) Regis quisque intra se animum habet, omnia si hi arro- 
gando.” Mr. Johnstone’s version is this ; “ It is not then wonderful if 
true humility should be found so rare a virtue, for, it may be said, every 
one has within him the disposition of a monarch, and would arrogate 
everything to himself.’* Has Mr. Johnstone yet to learn that the Latin 
Series. Vol. Ill, M 
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phrase, “ut ille inquit,” is the customary formula of quotation? Had lie 
no suspicion that the remarkable phrase, u Regis qnisqueinttfase animum 
hahet,” was taken from the most sententious of the Roman classics? 
If he will turn to the thirty-first section of the second book of Seneca's? 
treatise, * De Ira/ he will unearth Calvin’s mysterious ‘‘ille” at once. 
If it be said that the error is in this instance ofrno great moment, we 
answer that, as an indication of the translator’s incompetence, it is 
far from unimportant: for who could rely with any security upon 
the general fidelity of a version executed by such a hand ? Slight 
trajts of this description are often quite decisive as to the scholarship 
of the individual, in whose performances they are found; and this, 
altogether independently of the intrinsic importance of the mistakes 
themselves. When Sheridan, for example, in his translation of 
Aristaenetns, gravely supposes a connection between the Greek word 
and the Latin medicus or medicina, he betrays his ignorance 
too palpably to allow of any doubt upon the matter. No scholar 
could by possibility have sturrfbled into such a blunder. But in the 
present instance, the mistranslation is by no means unimportant. It 
is of some consequence to know the range and character of Calvin’s 
scholarship, as bearing upon his literary qualifications for the task of 
expounding the scriptures. And for this very reason Dr. Tholuck, 
in the essay already referred to, is at the pains to notice many of the 
quotations which the great Reformer has made from the ancient 
classics, as showing liis familiarity with their writings. Surely it is 
not too much to demand that such feat ures of the original work should 
be faithfully preserved in the translation. 

We have made these condemnatory remarks with sincere reluc- 
tance. The theological world has been greatly indebted to Mr. 
Clarke for the many valuable publications which his 44 Biblical Cabi- 
net” has placed within their reach ; and we trust that we have never 
been backward in acknowledging the obligation. Our recent review 
of Tholuck on the Hebrews, to which two separate articles were de- 
voted, may be taken as a proof of our readiness to do justice to the 
really valuable portions of the “hermeneutical, exegetical, and phi- 
lological library.” But it is an act of friendliness to Mr. Clarke, os 
well as justice to the public, to expose' the faults of a volume like that 
before us. For nothing is more calculated to damage the reputation 
of the Biblical Cabinet than the admission of so worthless a per- 
formance into the series. For our own part, we think that the best 
thing the publisher could do* in this instance, would be to suppress 
the volume altogether. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

e 

RESTORATION OF THE GATES OF THE TEMPLE OF SOMNAUTH. 


The Directors have noticed with deep regret the following recent proclamation 
of the governor-general, addressed to the princes, chiefs, and people of India : 
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•My Brothers and my Friends, — Our victorious army bears the gates of 
Ihe temple of Somnauth in triumph from Affghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of 
Sultan Mahmood looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. The insult of 800 years is 
at last, avenged. The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the memorial 
^pf your humiliation, arc become the proudest record of your national glory,*the 
proof of your superiority in arms over the nations beyond the Indus. 

To you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwara, of Malwa, and of Guzerat, 

1 shall commit this gloribus trophy of successful war. You will yourselves, with 
all honour, transmit the gates of sandal-wood through your respective territories 
to the restored temple of Somnauth. The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed 
at what time our victorious army will first deliver the gate3 of the temple into 
their guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej. 

My Hhotiierh and my Friends, — I have ever relied with confidence upon 
your attachment to the British government. You see ho\y worthy it proves it- 
self of your love, when, regarding your honour as its own, it exerts the [/bwer 
of its arms to restore to you the gates of the temple*of Somnauth, so long the 
memorial of your subjection to the AtFghans. 

For myself, identified with yoft in interest and in feeling, I regard, with all 
your own enthusiasm, the high achievements of that heroic army; reflecting alike 
immortal honour upon my native and upon my adopted country. 

To preserve and to improve the happy union of our two countries, necessary 
as it is to the welfare of both, is the constant object of my thoughts. Upon 
that union depends the security of every ally, as well as of every subject of the 
British government, from the miseries whereby, in former times, India* was af- 
flicted: through that alone has our army now waved its triumphant standards 
over the ruins of Glmznee, and planted them upon the Bala llissar of Cabool. 

May that good Providence, which has hitherto so manifestly protected me, 
still extend to me its favour, that 1 may so u^e the power now intrusted to my 
hands, as to advance your prosperity and secure your happiness, by placing the 
union of our two countries upon foundations which may render it eternal. 

(Signed) Ellenborouihi. 

The following extract from the Friend of India will explain to our readers the 
true character of the facts referred to in the proclamation : — 

When the governor-general speaks of the “ despoiled tomb of Sultan Mah- 
mood,” looking down upon the ruins of Ghuznee, we naturally ask, whether the 
despoiling of tombs and the ruin of cities are actions of which a civilized and a 
Christian government has reason to boast? To many, indeed, it will appear, 
that the original removal of the gates in a barbarous age was open to less cen- 
sure than their restoration, under such circumstances, in an age of civilization. 
But is it becoming the head of the British government to pay that homage to an 
idol, which is implied in the pompous conveyance of these gates from Ghuznee 
to Somnauth ? A Christian will naturally ask, whether this homage is the re- 
turn of gratitude which we are offering, as a government, to that gracious Pro- 
vidence, to whose goodness we have been pre-eminently indebted for the rescue 
of our prisoners, and the success of our expe^tion? Even if the highest poli- 
tical object was to be secured by thus associating our name and influence with 
the degrading institutions of idolatry; if the salvation of the empire itself hung 
upon this transaction ; it may well be asked, whether we are at liberty to seek 
that object by endeavouring to re-establish aft idol temple, which in its palmy 
days was the most filthy brothel in India, and where five hundred courtezans were 
daily employed in dancing before the image ? 

But whither are the gates to be conducted ? The temple of Somnauth is in 
ruins. The little that remains of it has been converted into a Muhommedan 
mosque. Not only has the remembrance of the temple been utterly lost, but the 
temple itself has ceased to exist as it Hindoo sanctuary ; and there is literally no 
building at Somnauth to which the gates can be affixed, excepting a Mahomme- 
dan mosque. When the gates have been, transmitted with all honour through 
Sirhind, and Rajwara, and Malwa, and Guzerat, to what establishment of priests 
is the sacred deposit to be given? *There is not a Hindoo Brahmin there to 
welcome them back. The whole population of the town is Mahommedan. The 
proclamation speaks of a “ restored temple.” Who is to restore it? Is it in- 
tended that the British government shall be at the expense of turning a Mahom- 
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medan shrine into an idolatrous temple, in order that it may serve as a monii- 
ment of its victories in Affghanistan ? Will the governor-general procure a fresh 
idol, and set the Brahmins to re-consecrate the defiled gates ? 

The appended petition, on the subject of this proclamation, has been pre- 
sented by the Directors to both houses of parliament; and it is desirable 
that the friends of the several missionary institutions throughout the country 
should adopt a similar mode of expressing their disapprobation of an act so re- 
pugnant to the principles of our common Christianity, Sind so disastrous in its 
tendency to the spiritual interests of the Hindoos. The Directors are assured 
the measure they have adopted will elicit the cordial sympathy and support of 
the friends of religion generally ; and they cherish a strong hope that, through 
the prompt interference of the legislature, stimulated by the force of public opin- 
ion, Ahe serious evil which they deprecate may be mercifully prevented. 

The petition of the niftier signed the Directors of the London Missionary Society t 
Numbly showeth , , 

That your petitioners are intrusted with the direction and management of an 
institution formed in London in the year 1795, r “ for the sole object of spreading 
the knowledge of Christ among heathen and other unenlightened nations;” and 
that, for the accomplishment of this benevolent and sacred design, the generous 
contributions of the members of the, society now exceed £80,000 per annum. 

That, in addition to extended operations in the islands of the South Pacific 
ocean, Africa, and the West Indies, the society has prosecuted missionary labours 
in Indialov more than five-and-forty years ; and that it has at present in that 
country (including the Honourable company’s territory and the protected Slates) 
51 missionaries, 273 European and native assistants, who occupy upwards of 120 
stations, and that with these there are connected nearly 500 schools, in which 
instruction is gratuitously afforded to many thousands of the native population. 

That, encouraged by.lhe measure of success which, under the blessing of God, 
has attended the various labours of the self-denying and devoted agents of the 
society, your petitioners confidently anticipate, from the unrestricted application 
of the same scriptural means, the gradual improvement of the natives in know- 
ledge and in social habits ; and the ultimate triumph of the Christian faith over 
the absurdities and abominations of idolatry. 

That your petitioners, deeply sensible of the serious obstruction to the propa- 
gation of Christianity in India, which heretofore existed in the connection of the 
British government with the idolatrous rites and ceremonies of the natives, have 
regarded the various measures adopted by Her Majesty’s government, and the 
Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India company, for the removal 
of this evil, with pleasure and thankfulness. 

That, under the influence of these feelings, your petitioners have read with 
the deepest regret, and the most painful apprehensions, the proclamation of the 
Right Honourable the governor-general of India, addressed to the Hindoo chiefs 
and people, in which they are congratulated, in the strongest terms, on the victo- 
rious removal, by tke united British and native army, of the gates of an ancient 
idol temple, from the tomb of a lyussulman conqueror at Ghuznee, accompanied 
by directions for the transmission of “ these trophies with all honour, to the re- 
stored temple of Somnauth.” 

That while your petitioners abstain from pronouncing on the impolicy of these 
measures, and while they nrc unwilling to condemn the motives of Ids Lordship 
the governor-general in adopting such proceedings, they entertain the stiongest 
conviction that, by the notice population of India , they will be regarded as ex- 
pressions of the highest honour, from the representative of a Christian nation, 
to their false gods ; and that, by their direct tendency, they will operate as a 
formidable obstruction to the labours of the Christian missionary, by strength- 
ening the prejudices of the Mahometan, and confirming the blind confidence of 
the idolater. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly pray that your (Right) Honour- 
able House will adopt such measures as may be best calculated to counteract 
the influence of these ill-judged measuies, and to prevent the recurrence of 
proceedings sb dishonourable to our character, and so injurious to our influence 
as a Christian nation. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
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SOUTH SEAS. 

SAMOAS. 

C From Ityv. W. Harbutt , Upolu , Jan . 24///, 1842.) 

With respect to our missionary labours, we have abundant reason to thank 
God and take courage. A short time before the first visit of Mr. Williams to 
the islands, Atua, then the most powciful division of Upolu, became involved 
in war; and the two remaining divisions, named O-lc-tua-masaga and Anna, 
combined with the powerful chiefs of Man on o and Savuii, ravaged the whole of 
this beautiful district; whilst a fleet of canoes, belonging 4o Tonga, which hap- 
pened to be here at the time of the war, went roun^ the coast, and laid \$aste 
the whole of the villages on the sea-shore. The inhabitants were driven to 
their strongholds in the mountains, where they resided more than six months. 
Many afflicting details are often given of the cruelties practised, and the suf- 
ferings endured, in the course of this war, whifch ended by Atua becoming a 
7m ialo, or conquered district. 

The man who whs tin? cause of this wafc is now an excellent man and a 
useful teacher. I have often heard him refer to the sufferings endured by the 
people before the arrival of the messengers of peace. One day, when sailing 
with him along the shores of the island, on a visit to a distant paflt of my 
district, lie remarked, “ llad it not been our happiness to have the gospel, we 
dared not have done this;” alluding to our passing by a part of the district in- 
habited by the M do, or ruling party. It is a pleasing fact, that many of the 
principal warriors on both sides, in that, sanguinary struggle, are now teachers, 
and often meet to strengthen each other’s hands in the*vvork of the Lord. I 
liuve beheld, with pleasure 1 shall not attempt to describe, a multitude of men 
who once met frequently in the deadly stiugglc, now meeting legubuly around 
the sacramental table. “ it is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Soon after the brethren in the Dunnottur ('antic arrived, and had been settled 
in their different stations, Messrs. Heath and Mills went lound this part of the 

island of Upolu, and at an early period of their labours, an excellent native 

teacher, named Manioc, was placed in the village where I now reside. At that 
time there was not one individual in all the district who even professed to 
have left heathenism. Hut a different scene was soon, with gratitude and 
wonder, beheld ; and when the Camden arrived here, on her first voyage, a 

very large chapel was ready for opening, and was dedicated to God by our late 

brother Williams, who preached on the occasion from the words, “ I will till 
this house with my glory.” When we arrived here in July, 1840, we found a 
good congregation assembling in the place where we now reside, besides a great 
number of smaller congregations in pthcr parts of the district. 

I have under my charge at present, thirty-four native teachers, and more than 
fort}, villages, embracing a population of nearly 15,000, and extending along a 
space of about fifty miles. Such being the extent of the district, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants, it will easily he seen the amount of labour required is not 
small. Kaeh of the teachers mimed above preaches once, many of them twice, 
every Sabbath-day, besides one or two sermons m the course of the week. 1 
wish 1 could introduce a few of these devoted men to their friends in England, 
and let them plead their own cause. I think there would he little difficulty in 
realizing the long desit ed £100,000 

Our services are exceedingly well attended, and frequently an interest, which 
l never saw exceeded in any country, is visible in the countenances of the people. 
On sacramental occasions our spacious chapel is crowded; and whilst gazing on 
the great mass of immortal beings, frequently not fewer than 1,200 — sometimes 
nearer 2,000 — met together for the holiest of purposes ; ami, remembering their 
condition but a few years ago, I have felt overwhelming emotions, more espe- 
cially on rising in the midst of this va*st assemblage to deliver the heavenly mes- 
sage ; and when I have seen the subdued, hut sometimes intense, interest with 
which it is listened to, I have felt that I would not exchange situations with the 
mightiest monarch upon earth. 

Our church is enjoying many minks of the Divine favour. We commenced 
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this year with 189 in communion, and 132 candidates. When wc remember that 
only seventeen months have passed since the church was formed, with no more 
than fifteen members, and those chiefly teachers and their wives, who had come 
froKi other districts, and resided in this division of the island, it will be manifest, 
we have abundant reason to thank God and press forward with courage and joy. 
There is a spirit of inquiry in every village, which, under God, must lead to good. 
Numbers are asking, “ What must I do to be saved ?”» I have "no doubt many 
may be influenced by motives which the eye of Omniscience detects as unworthy, 
— yet it is not for man to judge. It is a source of joy to behold such numbers 

coming forward and asking the way Let the churches at home remember us 

more frequently and more fervently in their supplications before the mercy-seat 
of leaven. 


NEW HEBRIDES. 

Oun friends will be gratified to find, by the subjoined communication, that two 
devoted Missionary brethren from this country, have commenced their lahouis 
in the last island which was visitcck by Mr. Williams^previous to his lamented 
death, in November, 1839 : — 

JiFrom ] lev. Messrs. Turner and JYisbct , Ttnrna , July 7th, 18-42 ) 

After long but unavoidable delay, it is at length our privilege to address to the 
Directors our first letter from Tnnua. We left Apia on the (ith ult., and after 
calling at Kotumah, arrived here on the 30th. We had not long cast anchor, 
when our teachers came off, and, upon the whole, their report was as favourable 
as we expected. Since the Camden was last here, the people have assisted 
them in building a house; have frequently brought them food; and in other 
ways have shown them kindness. Many of them, too, have assembled and 
listened to the instructions of our teachers, but none have jet given up their 
heathen customs. The teachers say, and we little doubt its truth, that any at- 
tention of the people to them proceeds more from the hope of getting some pre- 
sents when the vessel comes, than from any other motive. They have been a 
good deal annoyed by the pilfering habits of the natives; and we, too, have al- 
ready seen that we must not leave any thing exposed. We do not, however, 
much wonder at this, in the present state of things. 

On the day after our arrival, wc landed without the least hesitation or alarm, 
and after giving instructions to assemble the principal Clncl's about the hay, we 
walked several miles inland. The people everywhere seemed as happy as they 
were surprised to see us. On our return, we found the Chiefs assembled in the 
house of our teachers. We told them our object, in coming to them, and received 
their assurances that they were anxious we should live among them ; that they 
would attend updh our instructions ; make our persons and property sacred 
against war or violence of any description ; and give us opportunities of procur- 
ing for our subsistence whatever the island produces. Indeed they seemed will- 
ing to meet our wishes in every proposal. We fear, however, it is merely with 
a view to obtain property, and the honour of having white men among them ; 
but the Divine blessing upon 6ur efforts can soon lead them to seek alter the 
‘‘pearl of great price.*' Poor creatures! they are in a very degraded state; but 
naked, painted, savages as they are now, we look upon them with the deepest 
interest and compassion. We do not forget that, like ourselves, they are beings 
destined for eternity, and that multitudes of them may yet shine in our Re- 
deemer’s crown. For this wc seek to spend and he spent among them. 

On the morning of Sabbath last, we had our first religious service in Tanna. 
Upwards of two hundred people assembled, including the principal Chiefs, around 
us. We were glad to see several, to whom we have been giving presents, come 
clothed; many of the women too were present, and it was pleasing to see the 
order observed by all. The most of them A^ere armed with bows, clubs, &e. They 
are accustomed to go about constantly in this way. Wc and our brethren, Iicath 
and Slatyer, addressed them, and we trust that our simple yet earnest, declara- 
tion of the love of God in Christ Jesus was to some extent understood and 
pondered. 
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As to the other parts of the island, we know almost nothing. Our teachers 
have never been above a day’s journey from this place, and the people here seem 
ignorant as to them. All, apparently, have been long living jealous of each 
other, and few tribes unite and have intercourse with other tribes, excdpt for war. 
*We trust, however, that the Gospel of peace will soon open a way round *tbe 
island, and bind into one happy union all its population. 

Before reaching this pjace, we were driven about several days off Erro manga. 
One morning we hoisted a white flag, and stood close in to the fatal Dillon’s Bay. 
On observing a crowd of natives on the very spot where Williams fell, it was 
proposed to lower the boat and make for the shore, with a view to show some 
kindness to any who might swim off, or launch a canoc. But as we got near, all 
ran oif to the bush. As our main object was to get to Tanna, we did not delay 
or hazard a second landing. Many, many, were our prayers for this land of 
martyrs’ blood as we stood and gazed, with the most indescribable feelings, upon 
its shores. We hope that the day is not far distant when, by means of TanW or 
Nina men, we may obtain a landing for ourselves on tfiis long-to-be-remembered 
island. Since we came here, we jiave been told by Naurita, a Nina Chief, who 
has friends at that part of Erromanga where our teachers were left, that his 
friends there have been wondering why the teachers were taken away ; that they 
were sorry for it ; and that they wish to receive others. lie has promised, too, 
that if we send other tcadhers, he will get sdme of his friends at Nina to go with 
them, and see that their object is understood, and that they are well attended to 
by his other friends at Erromanga. Naurita has of late rather decreased in the 
estimation of our teachers here ; still what he says of Erromanga is favourable : 
the door is not to be considered hopelessly shut, and you may rest assured that 
we shall lose no time in devising and putting into execution some plan for its 
evangelization. The Lord guide usl 


SPEECH OF A RAROTONGAN CHIEF. 

At a meeting of the Australian Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society, 
held at Sydney, in August last, the following speech was delivered by Makea, 
a native chief of Rarotonga, then upon a visit in the colony with his respected 
pastor, the Rev. A. Buzacott, who acted as interpreter on the occasion : — 

“ Sons and daughters, and those amongst you who are chiefs and members of 
the churches, your attention I crave while 1 make known to you a little speech. 
I think you will not despise me in consequence of my colour, but will have pa- 
tience while I tell you something of what God has done for me and my people. 
I wish to make known some of the evils which formerly grew in my own land. 
The evils of which I wish to speak first are wars ; then of cannibalism; then of 
the plurality of wives which prevailed in my land ; and the way in which God 
lias been pleased to remove these ^vils. I do not wish to dwell upon them, be- 
cause they are now abolished ; but to make known to you flow God was pleased 
to send his messengers, who came with the word of life in their hand, and said, 

‘ This is the word of God — though we did not know what was meant by it. 
After Papeiha, Mr. Williams, who is now dead, arrived among us, and idolatry 
was abolished ; but not the evils connected with it : they still remained, and were 
practised secretly in a very great degree. When Mr. Williams arrived, he ex- 
plained more fully the love of God in sending his Son Jesus Christ ; still we 
were in partial darkness as to these great and wondrous things. When the 
teachers explained more fully the true God, some of the people said they were 
deceiving us, that Jehovah was a deceiver, and that their gods of wood were 
true gods ; but now these things art; more clearly revealed to us, and we have aban- 
doned our gods of wood and stone. You understand what I have already said, 
that the gods we formerly worshipped were deceivers ; but it was not soon that 
we could abandon the evil things connected with idol worship, and had it not 
been for the power of Jehovah, these things would still remain : this power has 
operated not only in an outward manner, but in showing us tfye evil of our na- 
ture, apd in leading us to abandon our evil courses. I hope you will bear with 
me while I endeavour to explain the means God employed, in causing the good 
wordjto grow in our land, and in destroying the evils which remained. 
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* “ The people bad embraced Christianity in name, but knew little of its power; 
but they have been visited by affliction, and these afflictions have been great, 
and they have been sanctified. After Mr. Williams left us, God was pleased to 
make Mr. 'Buzacott an instrument of explaining more fully the love of Christ in f 
dying for sinners — this lias been the means. Here I stand before you as a Chris-* 
tian, and to what are we to attribute it — to your love? to your compassion? 
No, it is in consequence of the love of God — the mercy of a Saviour — that I have 
been made a Christian, and stand before you this day as an evidence of what the 
work of God has been among us. You are well acquainted, dear friends, with 
that passage of the word of God, spoken by Paul, and which well applies to us, 

‘ We were once daikness, but now are we light in the Lord.’ Formerly we had 
bad gods ; we were bad men ; had bad clothes, bad bread, bad water, and lived 
in bad houses ; but now we know the true God, and have good clothes, good 
foodj good water, and* have good houses to dwell in. You are white — you know 
the good God, and have g/>od clothing, and everything good — these nil follow in 
the train. But, though we are of a different eolour, God docs not look at that. 
He has not prepared heaven for one colour only — we shall not be rejected in con- 
sequence of our colour — God is no respecter of persons — He looks at the 
heart. Why is it that you have not understood the command of Jesus Christ, 

* Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’ England 
has sent the gospel and missionaries' that have taught us respecting the true and 
living God, and by this means we have become his professed people. Who has 
observed the command of Christ — who has obeyed it among you, — ‘ Go ye into 
all the \faorld ?’ How is it that none from Sydney have been sent — that none 
from the church here have been qualified for this great work? Why leave it to 
ignorant natives, such as myself? We may do very well to go before, to pre- 
pare the way, but missionaries are wanted. At every land we come to the door 
is open : every one is saving, * We want to know what is the word of God 
let them not die for waYit of help. 

“ 1 have one little word more for you, and shall then have done. I am much de- 
lighted to look upon your faces; I have seen something which neither my father, 
my grandfather, my great-grandfather, nor any of my ancestors, have seen ; they 
all perished in darkness, and only saw evil, such as killing and eating each other ; 
but in consequence of knowing Jehovah as the true God, I stand before you and 
see this beautiful house — these beautiful lights — which your hands have made, 
and behold these friends wbo make my heart rejoice. I have only one little word 
more to say, that is, I commend you to God and the word of his grace. Do not 
forsake the word of life — do not follow that which leads to death; but every 
one of you seek that which leads to life — and again I commend you to God, now 
and for ever.” 

Previously to sitting down, Makca’s attention was called to the money lying 
upon the table, in reference to which he observed : — 

“ This is what I have to say — these are the subscriptions from the churches 
at Rarotonga — it is very little; hut we have ciot money as you have — what we 
get we are happy to'give. Mr. Williams told us something about what the peo- 
ple of England did : how they collected money for the Society to send forth the 
gospel: when we knew this, our desire began to grow for other heuthen lands 
who knew not the true God ; and, therefoie, having been told how we might set 
to work, we planted some land, an/1 sold the produce. This is the result — the 
sum amounts to about JJXJ.” 


THE OPIUM TRADE IN CHINA. 

The following resolution of the Board of Directors of the London Missionary 
Society was read by the Chairman, at a Special Meeting on behalf of China, 
held at Exeter Hall on the 17th of January: — “ Resolved, — That the Board be- 
ing deeply convinced of the multiplied evi\s that have arisen from the opium 
trade with China, and being painfully apprehensive that the continued importa- 
tion of that drug into the Chinese empire by British merchants would be highly 
derogatory to our national character, and a most formidable obstruction to the 
* progress of Christian Missions, will promptly use means for obtaining from their 
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Missionaries, and others, such information as may guide them in the adoption of 
the best means with a view to aid in the suppression of that evil.” 


ANNIVERSARY SERMONS IN MAY. 

m 

The Directors have great pleasure in announcing to the Members of the Socie- 
ty, that they have engaged to preach, at the Anniversary in May next : 

Rev. E. H. ABNEY, Vicar of St. Alkmund’s, Derby, 
ltev. ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D., of Kensington. 

Rev. A. F. LACROIX, Missionary from Calcutta. 


DEPARTURE OF REV. It. MOFFAT AND FRIENDS. 

• 

On Friday evening, January 20, a valedictory service on occasion of the depar- 
ture of the Rev. Robert Moffiit, and his Missionary associates, for South Africa, 
was held at York-sfcrceJ chapel, Walworth. Rev. Dr. Campbell read the scrip- 
tures and prayed ; and Rev. George Clayton addressed the departing Missionar- 
ies. After prayer, by Rev. Thomas Binney, Mr. MoiFat gave his farewell ad- 
dress, and the service was concluded with an address from the Rev. J. Sherman, 
particularly directed to the large assembly then present, and pray Sr by Rev. 
Thomas Jackson. Rev. John Arundel assisted by giving out the hymns selected 
for the occasion. 

On Monday morning, January .30, our Missionary friends, including Mr. and 
Mrs. MoiFat and family, Mr. and Mrs. Ashton, Mr. and Mrs. Inglis, and Mr. 
Gill, together with Miss E. Hone, appointed by the ‘Ladies’ Society to South 
Africa, embaiked at London Bridge, in the Royal Sove/eif/n steamer, specially 
engaged for the purpose, and proceeded, in company with several of the Direc- 
tors, and a numerous body of the members, and irieuds of the Society, to Graves- 
end, where, alter another special service, they embarked in the ship Fortitude , 
bound lor Cape Town, and sailed the same day. On reaching the Downs, how- 
ever, they were unable to proceed any further, owing to conti ary winds, and, in 
that exposed situation, they suffered a detention of several days ; during which 
the weather was extremely boisterous and unfavourable. But we are thankful 
in being able to state that they sailed finally, on Saturday, the 4th of February, 
with a fair wind, and every prospect ot a speedy and comfortable passage. 

Messrs. Ashton and inglis have been appointed with a view to the extension 
of the gospel in the Beehuaua country; and Mr. Gill, also, after fultilling a tem- 
porary engagement at Cape Town, will probably take up his post m connection 
with one of the Missions north ol the colony. 


MISSIONARY PROSPECTS IN INDIA. 

The greater portion of those who are interested in missions to the heathen, have 
no adequate conception of the obstacles which require to be surmounted, ere suc- 
cess attends this noble work ; nor of the comparatively little fruit, which the self- * 
denying missionary perceives to animate him in his labours. The following ex- 
tracts from the report of the Benares auxiliary to the London Missionary Society, 
from July 1841 to October 1842, will, in some degree, show this. “ In July 1841, 
there were seven natives, members of the church. One has gone to reside at 
Chunar, and five have been added, making its present number eleven. The five 
who have been added, are the catechist and his wife — a young man who came in 
tlie famine of 1837, and whose growth in Christian knowledge, latterly, has been 
very decided : he was married to yne of the girls of Mrs. Slather’s (Mirzapore) 
Female Orphan school, and she has also been added to the church : and an old 
disciple who came last from Agra, where he had been baptized by Mr. Corrie. 
We are sorry to add, that at this time, there are but eight members in full com. 
munjon. Three have been lately suspended ; two for using towards the third suc(> 
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language as to bring a reproach on the name of Christ, and the third for lying. 
We hope the repentance of the last is genuine, and trust we shall see godly sorrow 
for sin in the others. 

“ The number of boys at present in our Orphan school is nine. The Bazaar 
schoofs are at present seven in number. All were on the list last year except 
one. Three were given up because of their inefficiency. Few if any of them 
are what we would call really efficient. The. girls’ school \% much the same. Our 
Christian service has been continued regularly on the Lord’s day : and so far as 
circumstances would permit, preaching in the city has been kept up. These have 
been fulfilled since February, almost entirely by Mr. Kennedy and our native 
preacher.” 

Two of the Missionaries started early in July, on a voyage up the Ganges, 
for thebenefit of their health. They went as far as Futtygurh, and returned 
much recruited in the eml of September. They endeavoured to scatter the Word 
of JA'iif' wherever they went, 9ml visited various missionary stations. In conclud- 
ing the account oi their journey, they say, 

“ We were cheered and instructed by the intercourse we had with our mission- 
ary brethren in the upper Provinces ; some are hut preparing to work, others are 
in full operation. Placed in important spheres, they are affecting in various de- 
grees the natives around them. Arnid much Hint was interesting, and gave pro- 
mise of a large return, one great deficiency was observed — the Holy Ghost has 
not yet been poured out upon their labours among the heathen. It is a sadden- 
ing tiling to see the absence of spiritual life in places so widely apart and under 
different ciVcumstancos. In nil the channel has been made ready, but are there 
streams of life and joy? There are chapels, and preaching places, and schools, 
but where are the attentive and obedient hearers? We sympathized with each 
other, and asked where the cause of this dead ness was to be found. It was pain- 
ful to consider that among so many thousands no one seemed to be turning to 
the God and Father of oitr Lord Jesus Christ, and of the two or three that were 
inquiring about Christian^y, scarcely one but was suspected of unhallowed mo- 
tives.” 

“ We who are labouring,” says the Report, “in Benares acknowledge with 
sorrow of heart that our circumstances are similar to these. Fifteen mouths of 
our short missionary career have passed over us, and not one convert from among 
the heathen. Our time for work is drawing nearer to its close, and numbers of 
the precious immortal souls to whom we are sent to minister are passing away 
from the collisions and distractions of this world to the tribunal of the impartial 
Judge, and, alas! to the unchangeable state of the: lost. We cannot stay their 
progress, we cannot convert their souls. These are the work of our infinitely wise 
and good Master. Yet would we seriously entertain the question, whether there 
may not be sufficient causes in the state of the Christian people to account for 
the withholding of the Holy Spirit. That we have not that precious influence is 
but too evident ; and we trust we may be allowed to urge upon our friends, with 
all the earnestness of men who are ready to fairt in the conflict, to come up to 
our help by increased holiness and by importunale prayer. We need your ex- 
ample to stir us up, and your effectual, fervent prayer to keep us alive to our 
work, holy in our hearts, and to do in a right spirit ail the will of our gracious 

We add an extract from a letter received from one of the missionaries enclosing 
the above Report: “ Something is necessary to bring the truth to bear upon the 
people, and what to do is our loss, we can only commit our way unto God, and 
leave Him to open up a path. Things continue much as they were. The Spirit 
with all his blessed influences is not yet given. You will see by our Report how 
little has been effected outwardly : and then, when you add former years, and find 
that, at the least, five years have passed since one heathen has been converted ; so 
far as, I think, 1 can safely say any missionary knows, you need not wonder at 
our distress. Oh, if God would but pour out his Spirit upon, and bless our 
feeble instrumentality, I think I would be willing to bear anything. Even 
although he does not, this is a work of faith, /and if I am but faithful to him, 1 
think I would be .content to labour on, if this were possible, without any fruit 
proceeding from my labours.” 

Reader, art thou concerned for the honour of Christ? art thou interested in 
the conversion of the world? is this a subject of daily prayer? Fonder, we en- 
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treat thee, the solemn fact detailed above, that, at that extensive station, where, 
there is so* vast a population, and five missionaries, **at the least five years 
have passed since one heathen has been converted .” Add to this reflection that 
this is the universal condition of the various missionary stations in •that part of 
India, and that there is no visible appearance of any change for the better taking 
place. Calm not your breasts by affirming that their conversion must be ail 
affair of time, and that»all the efforts put forth at present, are only preparatory. 
Ere that, time arrive millions of their souls will have passed into eternity, — an 
awful eternity to them. It is their present conversion we plead for. Beseech, 
then, the God of all grace, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, that 
he would immediately pour out upon those moral wastes the reviving and con- 
verting influences of his Spirit. 


8 (JUT II AFRICA. 

LETTER TO A FRIEND IN GLASGOW FROM THE REV. DAVID 

LIVINGSTON, MISSIONARY TO SOUTH AFRICA. 

• * 

( Concluded from page 90 .) 

Tim Makalaka live farther to the north than any of the others p and their 
town, like those of the Bnkaa, is situated on a range of mountains. That on 
which it more particularly stands is higher and more steep than Arthurs Seat, 
Edinburgh. I arrived in the evening; and here mine was the first while 
face they had ever seen. My visit must have appeared strange to them, for I 
had to depart early next morning. A man saying lie had come to tell them about 
God, of Him of whom they have none but the most confused and contradictory 
ideas. Their minds are really darkened ; for I had to tell almost every one 
that they must not think their chiefs God; and I was every hour shocked by be- 
ing myself addressed by the title of Deity. O when will the glorious light of 
Heaven beam on them, and dispel the dismal darkness which now envelopes 
their minds! Eighteen hundred years have passed away since Jesus died, and 
probably this is tile very first time his blessed name has been sounded amidst these 
mountains. There is life and salvation for all who hear and believe the gospel; 
but there is not the least probability that any of the thousands who, from gen- 
eration to generation, have peopled these and the regions far beyond, have 
ever had an opportunity of hearing the glad tidings,. — and with whom does the 
guilt rest if not with the church ? If tiie tribes now known to Europeans were 
all that required aid, the prospect would be bright for South Africa; for at 
the presenL rate of benevolent effort, in a few years all might be supplied. But* 
when standing on ground far* beyond that reached by any of my esteemed 
brethren in the missionary field, 1 was positively informed of the existence of no 
fewer than twenty-four different tribes to*lhe north and north-east of the Ba- 
mangwats, of whom nothing before has been heard by any European. The names 
of these I need not give; but there is a probability that they are much larger 
in population than any of those of the south. Their country is much more 
fruiiliil. Even here, on the tropic, wild fig-trees abound; and the nettle is no 
longer a plant, but shoots up to a tree thirty feet high, and more than a foot 
in diameter. In their manners and customs, too, they resemble the inhabitants 
of the Wester Africa more than the Southern Bechuauas. The Makalaka, for 
instance, are not entirely dependent on the rude karors as a covering, but manu- 
facture cotton cloth, and dye it of different colours. They seem likewise to 
understand pretty well the uses of iron and copper ; and one of the Makalaka 
tribes, called the Mashoni, fight with guns instead of the assagai. There are 
four or five tribes of Makalaka, and these, with others, trade to the Portuguese 
settlement at Mosambique. A yiission among these people would, therefore, in 
time cut off one of the sources by which the extensive slave. trade there carried 
on is supplied. I do not know whether they (the Makalaka) trade in slaves ; 
but another tribe, which lives to the east of the Bainaugwals, certainly does; 
ami they carry on their traffic even as far into the interior as the country I have 
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just visited. They have not yet been able to introduce the trade in slaves 
amongst the Bamangwats ; but they purchase wives and ivory ; and I believe 
they sell both these ami one another to the Portuguese, for they bring beads, 
cloth, &c., identical with those found in Portuguese slavers, captured by British 
cruisers; and I saw many slaves in Rio de Janeiro marked on the nose in the pecu- 
liar manner which distinguishes the Manaquane from ail other tribes. Even a na- 
tive mission would have a wide influence, — for though these native traders speak 
another tongue, they all understand Gutchuana, and perhaps theirs is only a dia- 
lect of that tongue. I earnestly wish I had the means of establishing one now. 
I believe there are many in Scotland who would gladly support a native teacher 
or two if they only knew how valuable the aid is they are capable of rendering 
to the missionary and to the cause of Christ.* J feel a deep interest in the 
churches of Christ in Scotland, to whatever denomination they may belong. 
But to the Congregational churches I am more peculiarly united. They are 
pre-'Cthinently missionary churches, and the bare remembrance of them always 
causes iny heart to warm in affectionate longing for their prosperity. Most of 
them being small, are incapable of doing much* more than support the gospel 
among themselves, and extend it to their immediate neighbourhood. But surely 
there are some amongst them who can and will, by and by, do something for the 
dark places of the earth. I know they now do much in that way ; that is, take 
them as a whole. But perhaps there are a few who, just expanding into strength, 
might have their liberality brought out to a greater extent than they now them- 
selves believe they are capable of, if they were only invited to make the effort 
by some 6f your correspondents. Native agency is, I conceive, an excellent 
mode by which small churches may invest their contributions to the cause of 
Christ abroad. If they knew that they had their own missionary and represen- 
tative in a heathen land, it would powerfully increase their zeal and call forth all 
the kindest sympathies of their hearts. As for myself, I have neither time nor 
ability to write an appeal" which would he heard. I can only wish and sigh for 
it, and will gladly do anything in my power for those who make the sacrifice. 
But sacrifice it must he. Be tore I left home I was accustomed to hear and 
tiiiuk only of sacrifices, and sometimes ranged on one side all the considera- 
tions which ought to brace up my mind for patiently enduring them. lint I 
found another set of considerations to place opposite the former, and when so 
placed, they much more than neutralize them. The joys peculiar to the service 
of our gracious Master I ought to have taken into the calculation, lor He him- 
self has assured us, that he that watereth others shall he watered himself. Anti 
whosoever forsaketh houses, father, &c. &c., shall find, &c. God is ever faithful 
to all his promises. 

i I got back in safety to Sekomi, found my ox, and with Pomare, instead of 
myself, mounted on it, attended by between 30 and 40 of the Bamangwats 
« bearing 1 presents, &c., set off for the waggon. You may be sure I was glad and 
thankful when I reached it, for I had walked since leaving it more titan 150 
miles, and over sand, which to the feet seems like snow by perpetually yielding 
back. You would smile if you saw me on my ox; but if it were not for the 
skin, which hangs uncomfortably lobse on the animal, it is no despicable mode 
of conveyance. It would teach you to ride moreover, alt hough you may consider 
yourself even an adept at it, for the long sharp horns in front makes one sit as 
bolt upright as a dragoon. , 

I told our dear friend, Mrs. S — , that I intended to visit a chief of the 
* Wanketry, who lives in the desert about ten days directly west of Buhi. 1 found 
it quite impossible to travel in the sand. But it was no detriment, for Bubi sent 
a messenger to him, saying I wished to see him. When I returned 1 found six- 
teen of his men waiting my arrival. They brought a present of an ox, and said 
that Sebegwe ( g sounded guturally as ch in LocIp) was most desirous to see me, for, 
said he, the “ white man speaks words of truth.” He has sent ambassadors to 
the tribes further to the south, and they desire him to come out of the desert, and 
sow com. This is Sebegwe’s ardent wish, but he knows very well that his coun- 
tiymen only wish him to come out in order that, they may more easily plunder him 
of all he has. Hiswant of guns renders him an easy prey to those who have them. 

* Air. MacLchoso will gladly receive and forward, to Mr Livingston, any subscrip- 
tion towards this object. 
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His people stated that if I should live with Bubi, Sebegwe would come and live with 
me. He would be safe with a missionary. But I could not advise him to come 
at present, for I am quite ignorant of the intentions of the directors. This place, 
which will in a very short time be permanently occupied by my najive teachers 
with their wives and families, might be made a most important station ; the* half 
of two tribes could here be brought together under one missionary, — a state of 
things not yet obtained by any missionary in this country, for at none of our mis- 
sion stations are there to be found even one half tribe. Sebegwe by his ambassadors 
earnestly requested me to come to an interview ; if I came only a little way into 
the desert, he offered to come all the rest. I have been four mouths cut off from 
Christian intercourse, and constant listening to the jabbering of the natives has 
assisted me more than all writing of words did previously; and this, although I 
collected between three and lour thousand words. I can preach in an imperfect 
way, and hold a sort ot' Bible class around our fire every evening; and I* think 
by the time I have been twelve months iu the country, I*shall be able to oreach 
with ease. It is a very easy language ; any one may converse in it in the efthrse 
of a few months on common subjects ; but to preach is more difficult. Easy as 
it is now, it must have been a most Herculean task for Mr. Moffat at first; for the 
natives speak in such a jumbling manner, and # run the words into each other as 
one who has not seen the words in print can scarcely ever unravel them. The 
genius of Mr. M. lias rcynoved the difficulty, and an almost hopeless task it must 
have seemed to him for many a day. You will understand a little of the diffi- 
culty he has had to encounter when I tell you that many have since his labours 
acquired the language with ease anil in a short time ; and lie, with far superior 
abilities, was 15 years at it before he could translate the gospel according to St. 
Luke. I only fear those who come after him now, not having felt the difficulties 
lie has overcome, will undervalue his very great labour iu that one instance. As I 
have a little space left, I shall relate an anecdote which appeared to me to show that 
the necessity of a change of heart is felt even by the heathen. When sitting with 
Sekomi one day in the hut, he was silent some time, and at length looking stead- 
fastly at me, he said, addressing me by the pompous title by which I was usually 
addressed, “ I wish you could give me ) our eyes.” I a<ked, why ? “ Because,” said 
he, “ I like them.” He remained quiet and thoughtful again, and then abruptly said, 
“ You must give me medicine to change my heart. I want a heart like yours. 
Mine is always proud and angry, angry with people. It is very proud and very 
angry always, always.” Lifting up the Testament, I commenced to tell him of the 
only way by which the heart could be changed ; but lie interrupted me, “ Nay, 
my Lord, I don’t wish to learn to read ; I wish to drink medicine only, and get 
it changed instantly, for I am always proud and uneasy.” He then rose and 
went out. Poor Sekomi must learn to bow before the Redeemer, or the day 
will come when, if his heart still refuse to bend, it will be crushed by the wrath 
of the Almighty. He now knows nothing superior to his own will among his 
people. He is called God, and the poor people know no other. Their ideas 
of some one else are exceedingly confused and contradictory. Every day I was 
shocked by being addressed by^hc name of Deity. Bid, it as often served me 
for a text to tell them that neither I nor their chief was God. But whether my 
words, when I told them of Jesus and the resurrection, are now entirely forgotten 
or not, I do not know. I hope and pray they may have taken hold of some 
minds, and may the Holy Spirit enlighten them. Some of the people of Sekotni 
(one of his chiefs ami three servants) are sent with me to Uurumau to bring him 
back a faithful account of all the wonderful tilings I told him of. 1 intend re- 
turning with them, and I do not doubt but his mind will be favourably impressed 
towards missionaries by the report. O that I had it in my power to give him at 
the same time a teacher ! even a Matchuana would, by the Divine blessing, do 
good amongst them. Will you try and do something for these people ? — Believe 
me yours with most affectionate remembrance, 

D. Livingston. 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

* ESTABLISHED 1830. 

Further extracts from the reports of the Rev. II. Wilkes are now given. 
They will abundantly prove both the importance of his mission to explore the 
Atlantic Colonies of Great Britain in North America, an(l his qualifications for 
the task as an enlightened and indefatigable inquirer. Nothing can be more ob- 
vious than the duty and policy of our body to plant missions forthwith in these 
provinces ; nor is it less evident that if undertaken at all, these efforts must be 
conducted by able and vigorous brethren. The committee of the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society is fully impressed with these views, and ready at the first practi- 
cable moment to enter qp the project. One only let and hinderance prevents — 
Wajjp- of Funds. 


Ex tr acta from the Correspondence of Rev 11. W \lkc$> reporting his visit to New 
Brunswick and St. Johns. 

Montreal, 12 th October , 1842. 

The Rev. Algernon Wells, London. 

My dear Friend, — New Brunswick, as a whole, is a much newer country than 
NovaScotfa; of which, however, it once formed a part. The separation was 
effected in 1784, at which period the portion now called Nova Scotia, had been 
long settled; whereas that denominated New Brunswick had been very recently 
occupied. The early settlers were from New England prior to the American 
Revolution. Then followed a large number of Loyalists who had fought on the 
British side during the war of that revolution, very many of them officers on 
half-pay — and subsequently large increase by immigration from Great Britain and 
Ireland. As there remains very much land to be possessed, this province differs 
from that of Nova Scotia in the fact that there are constant accessions by im- 
migration. 

There is an obvious spirit of enterprise in this province. It belongs to that 
section of this Western World which is characterized by movement , or to use a 
Yankee phrase, “ Go a-head.” In this it is singularly distinguished from its sis- 
ter, Nova Scotia. One cause of the difference is found in the vast tracts of 
heavily timbered land in New Brunswick, and in its capability of sustaining a 
much larger population than has now possession of it; lienee it is probably des- 
tined to increase considerably. 

There are in St.John’s a number of persons who have either been members 
of Independent churches, or who have been identified with our congregations in 
England and Scotland, on whom reliance might be placed for pecuniary aid ; 
while, for erecting a place of worship under respectable auspices, the general 
public would contribute liberally. Besides, at tnis juncture, peculiar importance 
is attached to the movement; and jpuch to encourage it is found in the settle- 
ment of the boundary question, and the consequent introduction of American 
capital and enterprise into St. John. Some of the finest timber in North Ame- 
rica is found on the tract ceded to the Americans. They have the free naviga- 
tion of the river for the said timber, and they must ship it in the British port of 
St. John, while they must reside in the British city. Now our body is the only 
one to suit the New Englanders. The Americans are not at home in the 
churches of England and Scotland ; and unless they happen to be Methodists or 
Baptists, they find rest in our folds. This prospect adds much to the importance 
of the present time. Before I left, there were, Americans endeavouring to pur- 
chase property in the vicinity of the shipping. My decided conviction is, that 
after supporting your minister for the first year altogether, while the people bore 
the pressure of erecting their place of worship, and assisting them for one or two 
years more, the congregation at St. John would sustain itself, and ere long help 
your funds. 

You have been already informed that St. John, including Portland and Carlton, 
contains a population of upwards of 30,000. Notwithstanding the fearful ravages in 
the river part of the city by fire, there exist an elasticity and enterprise among its 
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mercantile community, which promise great things in the future. Those ravages 
have been to a large extent repaired, and then, instead of wooden buildings, the 
burned district is now occupied with substantial brick structures. A large 
fleet of the finest vessels is often in the harbour; the city has <every facility 
for building ships of the first class; and will now have a much increased trade. 
Built on a series of eminences, St. John affords the most pleasant spots for pri- 
vate residences, and tjicy will be near enough to any place of worship that may 
be erected for the city. The climate is mild, but damp. Fogs are very frequent; 
they lie upon the city as they roll ofF the bay of Fundy. The snow seldom lies 
much in the city in the winter, nor is the heat great during the summer. The 
truth is, the climate is not widely different from that of the north-eastern coast 
of England. More rain and fog, but less cold and beat than in clear, bright 
Can ad i. The climate immediately changes on ascending the river St. Joh#i, and 
at Fredericton there is little fog or damp, and a climatg very similar to that of 
Montreal ; it is said rather colder, but equally clear in the winter, and J%htly 
warmer in the summer. ' 

The people resident at St. ,John are chiefly from Great Britain and Ireland, 
rather Ilian natives of the country, and they have no appearance of injury from 
the climate; they are as ruddy and long-lived* apparently as the population of 
our own glorious sea-girt island. 

My inquiries regardiifg the expense of living, resulted in the conviction that 
it would cost a family about the same that it would at Montreal, not much dif- 
ference ; and that difference probably in favour of St. John. 

A minister’s family would enjoy a small circle of intelligent society \ though I 
imagine that in this particular Halifax has the advantage. I should think it 
quite needless for a minister to burden himself with a large outfit, as he can 
obtain any thing he wants on the spot ; yet provided he lived actually at a sea- 
port, and his furniture could be taken out to St. John as baggage, for nothing 
or nearly so, it would be as well to ship it. It is mom than doubtful, however, 
whether it would pay for transport from the interior of England, and freight 
outwards. Most of our ministers bring vastly too much baggage. However, I 
bad forgotten that Mr. Itoaf has been recently with you, and doubtless talked 
with you on this point. 

The passage-money to St. John’s is usually low, it is a port so easily reached 
from England, and they have ships at all seasons of the year. 


NEW SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE GOSPEL AMONGST THE JEWS. 

Wf. know that several of our readers, in common with many other Christians 
who are not members of the Church of England, have expressed much concern 
that nothing has been done by the Nonconformist bodies for many years to aid 
the propagation of the gospel atppngst the Jews. This feeling has led to the for- 
mation ot “ The British Society for the Propagation of tl/e Gospel amongst the 
Jews;" and we are happy to announce that 1>. Paul, Esq., Strand, has accepted 
the office of treasurer, and that the Rev. I)r. Henderson of Highbury college, 
and the Rev. James Hamilton of the Scotch church, Regent-square, have under- 
taken the labours of the secretaries. The following address, which has been just 
issued, will best explain the principles and purposes of the society, which lias our 
cordial approbation and earnest prayers for its success. 

“ The public are aware that a society has for many years existed in this metro- 
polis, having for its object the conversion of the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
to the faith of Christ.* Its labours in the instruction of Jewish youth, in print- 
ing and circulating the Hebrew Spriptures and other books, and in sending forth 
and supporting missionaries to tne Jews, have, in no small degree, been owned 
by tlie God of Abraham. May its efforts prove a thousand times more successful 1 
May it be instrumental in turning multitudes of the disobedient sons of Jacob to 
the wisdom of the just ! 

“ While, in the devout spirit of these petitions, Christians belonging to other 
communions than that with which the society referred to is identified, have cor- 

• The London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
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dially wished it prosperity in the name of the Lord, it has, with many of them,® 
’,been matter of serious and conscientious inquiry, whether, seeing they were ex- 
cluded from all active co-operation with those who were thus laudably engaged, 
it were not their duty to employ distinct measures for the recovery of Israel, — 
measures in which all might unite who hold the Head, and are agreed upon all 
points essential to salvation. 

44 In consequence of overtures sent up from various presbyteries and synods to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, that venerftble body passed an act 
in the year 1833, constituting a committee of ministers and elders, for the purpose 
of adopting means for the conversion of God's ancient people. This Committee 
has, during the intervening period, given its best attention to the subject, having 
instituted inquiries respecting the state of the Jews in different parts of the 
world^and sent out able and devoted missionaries to labour among them in Hun- 
gary, Moldavia, and Palestine. It has also, in the course of the past year, sub- 
mitted proposal for the formation of a society in London, on the catholic basis 
above stated, partly with a f view to secure additional efforts on behalf of the 
Jews resident in the metropolis, and other large towns in England ; and partly in 
order to afford to Christians generally, in this division of the United Kingdom, 
an opportunity of contributing towards the attainment of the common object. 

44 The call thus made has been responded to by a number of ministers and 
others, who have cordially united for the purpose of carrying the plan into effect. 
Increasingly convinced of the imperative duty of the Christian church to employ 
all the means at her disposal for bringing the Jews to the knowledge of the 
Gospel, and highly appreciating the advantages which may be expected to result 
from Christian union, they now earnestly invite their brethren in the Lord to 
assist them in this good work. 

44 The object and principles of this society will best be learned from the follow- 
ing resolutions, unanimously adopted at a meeting held in the vestry of the Na- 
tional Scotch Church, Regent Square, November 7th, 1842 : — 

44 1. That a society be formed, to be called The British Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among Jews. 

44 2 . That the society consist of Christians, of evangelical principles, interested 
in the propagation of the Gospel among the Jews. 

44 3 That the more immediate field of the society’s operations be London, 
and the larger towns of the United Kingdom. 

44 4. That the society shall maintain a friendly correspondence and co-opera- 
tion with the Church of Scotland’s mission to the Jews. 

44 5. That the association cordially invite the co-operation of all kindred insti- 
tutions. 

44 6. That an annual subscription of ten shillings constitute membership ; and 
a donation of five pounds membership for life. 

44 7. That the Committee consist of twenty-four ministers, and an equal num- 
ber of laymen ; and that the Treasurer and Secretaries be members thereof ex 
officiis. 

44 Agreeably to these resolutions, the immediate sphere of the Society’s opera- 
tions will be the metropolis, where, $s must be evident to every observer, a large 
and important field opens before it. In almost every street are to be seen, in 
circumstances of deplorable spiritual ignorance, and many of them in those of 
great temporal wretchedness, the descendants of those who were once the singu- 
larly honoured, and highly privilegeckpeople of God. Though living in the midst 
of Christians, they have too much complaint : 4 No man careth for our soul.’ In- 
stead of meeting with commiseration, and calling forth prompt and appropriate 
efforts for their welfare, they are, for the most part, left to perisirin a state of 
impenitence and unbelief. By many, they are regarded as beyond the influence 
of human instrumentality : by others, they are treated with scorn and contempt. 
With great propriety they may adopt the language of their own scriptures : 4 Is 
it nothing to you all ye that pass by ? Behold, and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted 
me in the day of his fierce anger.' 4 Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O 
ye my friends, for the land of God hath touched me.’ ” 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
M^R. JOHN CLIJOnORN, 

LATE SENIOR PASTOR OF THE CHURCH ASSEMBLING IN ARGYI.E 
SQUARE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH. 

• 

[The following sketch was appended to a Discourse, preached on the afternoon 
of the Sabbath following the late Mr. Oleghorn’s funeral. This will account 
for the forms of address which appear in it, and which it has not been thought 
necessary to alter. W. L. A.] 

t 

The history of the late Mr. Cleghorn’s life, so far as it concerns the 
public to know it, may he summed up in a very few particulars. He' 
was born in the month of May of the year 1769, in the parish of 
Drummelzier, in Peebles -shire. Enjoying the inestimable advantage 
of being the child of pious parents, who brought him up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, he was, through divine grace, at an 
early period of his life, brought to the knowledge of the truth, and 
inclined to devote himself to the service of God as a minister of the 
gospel of Christ. In pursuance of this object, he, after receiving such 
education as his native place afforded, removed to Edinburgh to pro- 
secute his studies at the university. With what feelings he thus 
entered on preparation for tl^ work of the ministry, you may suffi- 
ciently gather from what he lately mentioned in conversation to one 
of the deacons of this church, that in talking from his native place 
to this city, his mind was so filled with a sense of the solemn respon- 
sibility attaching to the course he was pursuing, that he could not 
refrain from turning aside whenever a flace of convenient retirement 
presented itself by the roadside, and there pouring out his soul unto 
God in earnest prayer for his guidance, support, and blessing. On 
completing the university curriculum, he entered upon the study of 
the sacred sciences, under the. direction of that venerable and holy 
man, the late Dr. Lawson of Selkirk, who was theological professor 
to the Burgher synod. When nearly at the term of his preparatory 
studies for the ministry, he caught the impulse which the zealous 
efforts of the Messrs. Haldanes, Ewing, and others, were propagating 
through the country in favour of active efforts for the spiritual benefit 
of thfcir unenlightened countrymen, and was seized with an ardent 
desire* to give himself to the same good work. Finding, however, « 
New Series. Vor„ HI. N 
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that the rules of the body of Christians with which he then stood 
associated, presented certain obstacles to one in his circumstances 
engaging*- in such services, he came to the resolution of separating 
himself from that body, and uniting himself to the missionaries, as’ 
Mr. Haldane and his party were then called. In following out this 
resolution, however, he was careful not to neglefct the due cultivation 
of his mind, by entirely relinquishing those preparatory studies from 
which the desire of proclaiming the gospel to his fellow-men had, 
for a season, enticed him. His desire was to unite the further pro- 
secution of these with the occasional exercise of his energies as a 
preacher; and as jblie best means of effecting this, he went to the 
aecfclemy at Gosport, under the care of the late Dr. Bogue, where 
he remained studying and preaching for two years. Whilst in Eng- 
land he received ordination as an evangelist, and in this capacity 
returned to his native country, burning with holy zeal to be the 
messenger of peace to those who were living without God and with- 
out hope in the world. Aft&r some extensile, laborious, and self- 
denying service as an itinerant or home missionary, he became pastor 
of thet Congregational church at Wick, over which he was ordained 
on the 27th of March, 1799. He had thus the honour of being the 
first pastor who received ordination over any of the Congregational 
churches in Scotland now existing, and so, in point of ministerial 
seniority, may be styled the father of our denomination. After a 
useful and honourable career at Wick, during the continuance of 
which lie frequently laboured as an itinerant in many parts of the 
country, both south and north, he, in 1812, accepted an invitation 
from the church in this place, to become co-pastor of it with the late 
pious and devoted Mr. Aikman. In this sphere he continued to 
labour with great diligence and sincerity till towards the close of the 
year 1835, when he was suddenly laid aside from active public ser- 
vice by a stroke of paralysis. This affliction, which at first threat- 
ened to prove unto death, was, after some months, greatly mitigated, 
and though lie never recovered sufficient vigour to resume his public 
labours, his general health during the last seven years was upon 
the whole good, and he enjoyed a cheerful and contented repose, de- 
voted to literary and sacred pursuits, and to the society of his friends 
and flock. Some symptoms of returning disorder began to show 
themselves a few weeks before his death, and proved the too-sure 
precursors of his change. He fell asleep in Jesus, and entered on 
his heavenly rest on the evening of the 14tli of March last, having 
nearly completed the 74th year of his age. “ He came to his grave 
in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 

During the lengthened period of public service which was thus 
assigned to your late venerated pastor, ample opportunity was of 
course afforded to those who were connected with him, for observing 
his conversation and manner of life ; and were we required briefly 
to express the opinion of him, to which such observation has led, 
there are few, I think, who would refuse to admit that it might be 
given in the words in which the Holy Spirit has delineated the 
character of Barnabas,— 1 * he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith,” Sincere, simple, intelligent,* and~con sis tent 
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piety, was eminently characteristic of his whole conduct, both public 
and private, both official and personal* With him religion was not a 
mere name or profession ; it was a great and all-pervading*reality, — 

* a thing of which he was not only ever ready to speak, but under*the 
power of which lie was continually desirous to live. Feeling himself 
a lost sinner in the -sight of God, and receiving simply and unhesi- 
tatingly the testimony of God concerning his Son, he had intrusted 
his eternal all to Christ, and went forth to the duties and the trials 
of life with “ faith in God,” as the pillar of his soul and the pole- 
star of his course. 

Of that religion which the Bible unfolds, it is an unfailing charac- 
teristic, that wherever its principles are really embraced by the m*ad, 
effects of a lovely and holy nature will be manifested in the life; and 
to the existence of sucli wo are taught to look as the only certain 
evidence that the principles professed haye in reality been received. 
Tried by this test, the religion of our departed friend must be pro- 
nounced by us genuine and sincere! In him “ the fruits of the 
Spirit’’ were conspicuous to a degree seldom exemplified in this im- 
perfect state. Of these the apostle specifies the following — “ lfjve, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness^ temper- 
ance and speaking in the presence of those who knew Mr. Cleg- 
horn well, I hesitate not to say, that in him all these features of 
Christian excellence were remarkably conspicuous. I have known 
few men over whose hearts love — love to God, and love to all good 
men — exercised a stronger hold, both in the years of his vigour, and 
during those in which he was laid aside from active service. On no 
theme did he wax animated so readily as when the grace of God In 
Christ presented itself to his mind; and I can yet remember the 
impression which, in the days of careless boyhood, I have often re- 
ceived while listening in another place of worship in this city, to his 
glowing and pathetic outpourings upon this ‘subject, when his eye 
would fill with tears, and his voice would modulate itself into a sort 
of chant, and his whole soul would seem to kindle under the inspira- 
tion of the glorious theme. Imbued with such love to “ Him that 
begat,” lie was always ready to embrace with fraternal affection all 
“ those that were begotten df Him.” Though attached to his own 
principles of church order, he studiously shunned substituting them 
for the essentials of Christianity, or making differences regarding the 
former, the occasion of violating the unity which agreement on the 
latter prompts and prescribes. The predominance in his mind of such 
feelings naturally led to “ joy, and peace, and long-suffering, and 
gentleness, and goodness.” With such abounding love to God and 
man he could not but be happy in bis own soul, for there is no secret 
for securing human enjoyment so potent, as to have a heart that 
goes forth in reverential love ’to Him who is the fountain of good, 
and in affectionate regard towards all that is lovely and excellent in 
the creatures he has framed. From the same source arose naturally 
that peace with which his soul was filled, and which, amidst many 
trials and difficulties, “kept his heart and mind in Christ Jesus,” ana 
enabled him to maintain a singularly inoffensive deportment towards 
all around him. Of his patience and gentleness I need not to speak, , 
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for they were exemplified on so many occasions of trial, and espe* 
dally during the affliction which for so many years laid him aside 
from public service towards the close of his life, that there is none of 
his 'friends or acquaintances who must not often have had occasion ' 
to mark and admire these features of his character; indeed, it is not, 

I believe, going beyond the truth when I say, that anything approach- 
ing to an ebullition of passion, is what no one can charge his memory 
with having witnessed in Mr. Cleghorn; and if, during his later 
years, there was occasionally a tendency to impatience or irritability, 
the pause was to be sought rather in that mysterious disorder under 
which he suffered, * than in any moral deficiency in his character. 
OMlis goodness — his probity, integrity, uprightness, and kindness — 
his whole life afforded abundant evidence ; there was a manifest 
aversion from everything mean, fraudulent, double-minded, or un- 
just, in all that he said and did; “ as he thought in his heart so 
was he, M speaking the simple truth when to speak was required, 
and prudently holding his pea‘ce when silenc4 was better; a noble 
pattern too in this, that when offended he was easily reconciled, and 
not onty forgave but forgot, and indeed so utterly banished from his 
thought^ all unfavourable impressions arising from such causes that, 
during his severe illness when his mind was unrestrainedly pouring 
out whatever was in it, he “ spoke evil of no man/’ — a circumstance 
which led his distinguished medical attendant to remark, that “ he 
must have been a singularly good-hearted man, for in such a disease 
as his, malevolent feelings, if existing at all, were sure to come out.” 
His faith was such as it well becomes us all to follow; it was indeed 
unfeigned, and being unfeigned it was firm and steadfast, leading to 
laborious exertion, to persevering endurance, and to disinterested 
self-denial for Christ's sake. By meekness he was nobly marked ; of 
him, if of any man, it might be said, in the language of the Apostle, 
that “he clothed himself with humility;” so utterly devoid was he 
of all presumption, self-confidence, and self-seeking, — so ready to 
give place to his brethren, — so free from all jealousy and envy, — so 
prompt at all times rather to sound the praises and swell the tri- 
umphs of others, than to seek such for himself. Thus endowed with 
the higher virtues, he was at the same*time master of the lower and 
more vulgar appetites of our nature; he was “ temperate in all things,” 
and as became one who was contending for the prize, and had “ a 
respect to the recompence of the reward,” he “ kept his body under, 
and brought it into subjection, lest that, by any means, when he 
had preached the gospel to others, he himself should be a cast-away.” 

Far be it from me to attempt, in specifying these features of ex- 
cellence, to hold up the character of my departed colleague as one of 
unblemished excellence. That he had his failings, that he displayed 
infirmities, that he fell into sins, no man, I am well assured, would 
have been more ready than himself to acknowledge. But with such 
parts of his character I see not what we have now to do, or what 
good purpose it would serve were I to stop to specify them. The 
voice from heaven is, “ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
» labours; and their works do follow them.” That which was good in 
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them is to follow them to heaven ; that which is bad is buried in 
the grave, that it may be consumed in the flames of the last fire. 
Let not what is thus shut out of heaven be commemorated on esurth. 
It were but an idle work at best to rake from the dust that whicn it 
is the triumph of our religion to have for ever buried there. Of 
the good that was ift departed saints it is profitable to speak, for it is 
a thing which shall live, and is adding to the joy of the universe, 
and augmenting the glory of His grace to whom alone it is due; but 
of the evil that was in them what boots it to speak ? or wherefore 
should we perpetuate the remembrance of that which grace has can- 
celled, which the blood of the covenant has washed away, which is 
sunk as a stone in the depths of the sea, and ^o commemorate wfttch 
would only be to tell how much the prince of darkness had been 
able to annoy and injure orife who had been rescued from his grasp. 
As a public character , Mr. Cleghorn rather shunned than sought 
that popular notice which, when coveted for its own sake, is so often 
a snare and a cause oY falling, but wliich, when desired as a mean of 
serving great and important interests, is not only a legitimate object 
of ambition, but may become, when wisely used, a powerful instru- 
ment for good. Perhaps, in this respect he hardly did justice either 
to himself or to his principles, as his disposition to remain in the 
back-ground when others were seen pressing anxiously forward, was 
imputed by many to apathy and indifference, rather than to its true 
cause — an excess of modesty, and an unwillingness even to seem to be 
seeking that honour which cometh from men. Asa member of one 
of the learned professions, also, he perhaps attached too little impor- 
tance to literary distinctions, and was too much inclined to depre- 
ciate the value of philosophic investigation, as a mean of serving the 
cause of truth and human improvement. At the same time, his at- 
tainments in several departments of literature were highly respect- 
able. With the languages of ancient Greece and Rome he had an ac- 
curate acquaintance, and on the immortal pages which are inscribed 
with the treasures of these tongues, he had at one period of his life 
spent considerable study. Of some of the modern languages, also, he 
had a sufficient knowledge to Jbe able to interpret them when occasion 
required. But it was the sacred tongue — the venerable language of 
the Hebrews — that in which the voice t>f God spoke from Sinai, and 
in which the finger of God inscribed the law upon the tables of stone 
— it was this which he chiefly valued, and on the^udyof which 
he had bestowed the greatest care. Hi3 attainments m this language 
were greatly above mediocrity, and the study of it continued to occupy 
and amuse him during much of the time of his retirement from active 
life. He was thus enabled to enjoy the great privilege of studying 
the oracles of God in the languages in which they were originally 
written, — a privilege which he knew how to value, and of which he 
was not tardy to avail himself. The study of scripture, indeed, was 
his favourite occupation. His mind was deeply imbued with its sen- 
timents, and his very language had caught a peculiar, cast from its 
phraseology. Latterly, he had great delight in comparing different 
translations together ; and those who were in the habit of visiting 
him, must often have marked the exultation with which he would • 
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communicate any improvement that he had discovered in the ren- 
dering of any passage, by which its meaning was in his estimation 
ttioce fully or more distinctly elicited. He was fond also of com- 
mitting large portions of scripture to memory, and that not in English 
only, but also in the original ; the last time, indeed, that I sat with 
him, for any time, in his own house, he told me, that he had just been 
endeavouring to commit to memory the 53rd chapter of the Prophe- 
cies of Isaiali, in the original Hebrew, at the same time complaining 
that he found his recollection not so good as it had used to be. Perhaps 
few men have so thoroughly and habitually exemplified the language 
of the Psalmist, “ O how I love thy law ! it is my meditation all 
the day/* His feeling* towards the Bible amounted to a sort of im- 
passioned love for it. He has often been observed, by members 
of his family, hugging it to his bosom* in a transport of delight. 
Herein, my brethren, lay die secret of his strong faith, his abound- 
ing peace, his ardent piety. r J1ie flame burnt brightly within him, 
because he was careful to feed it with the sacred oil. Intimate ac- 
quaintance with that inspired word “ which is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” had 
made him u thoroughly furnished unto every good word and work/' 

In his intercourse with the people of his charge, Mr. C. was pru- 
dent, affectionate, and gentle. Anxious in his own case to avoid all 
occasion of offence to others, he was careful not easily to take offence 
himself, or to pursue offences which were real with anything of an 
angry spirit. To those who were in bodily affliction he was eminently 
u a son of consolation,” pouring forth, for their support and comfort, 
the rich truths on which his own mind liad a continual feast. Per- 
haps the qualities which fitted him so eminently for the work of 
cheering those who were in affliction from bodily or temporal causes, 
stood somewhat in the way of his being equally successful in dealing 
with those whose trouble arose from within. His own firm faith, 
undoubting confidence, and perpetual spiritual peace, made it difficult 
for him sometimes to understand the case of those whose feeble grasp 
of divine truth renders their spiritual experience an incessant inter- 
change of doubt and fear, of joy ant} sorrow, of light and shade; 
whilst the physical robustness of his own frame naturally prevented 
his having much sympathyVith those in whom a temperament of 
acute sensibility is lodged in a feebler tenement, and to whom the 
horrors of “ <tpiind diseased *’ are more or less familiar. Tfius the 
vigorous cheerfulness and confidence, which to one class of sufferers 
did “good like a medicine," was to another class rather an object of 
apprehension, and on this account partially interfered with his suc- 
cess as one who sought to “ lift up the hands that hang down, and 
the feeble knees." In all cases, however, whatever could be accom- 
plished by kindness, by patience, and by the ministration of the truth 
of the gospel, was sure to be enjoyed by every one who sought his 
counsel and direction in the hour of trial. 

As a preacher of the gospel , Mr. C. was distinguished by purity of 
doctrine, fidelity of exhortation, and simplicity of speech. The doc- 
trines of man's ruin by sin, and his recovery by Christ alone, — the love 
of God in the scheme of redemption, — the necessity of immediate ac- 
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ceptance of the divine offers of mercy, — the privileges of the believer, 
and especially the happiness of being holy : — these were the topics 
on which he delighted to discourse. To some it may hfive been 
•matter of regret that he did not allow himself an ampler range, and 
expatiate more at large over the wide field of divine truth ; still let 
it not be^forgotten that the topics to which he confined himself are 
those which encircle the core of Christianity, and from which all the 
other parts of divine truth acquire their chief importance. His ser- 
mons were always the result of careful preparation, being, in almost 
every case, committed fully to writing, and delivered from memory. 
Little attention was paid by him to the mere graces of language. 
The natural constitution of his mind did not ledfl him to an ornate 
or elevated style of address, and he was far *too honest and earnest 
to spend time in labouring* to find ornaments that did not come 
easily to his hand. His grand aim wa^ the instruction and edi- 
fication of those to whom he spoke; and knowing well that a 
mouthful of fine wohIs is but a miserable sort of aliment for a 
hungry soul, he took care that the staple of his discourses should 
consist in solid gospel truths, — truths such as would feed a man, 
and send away those who were hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness with their mouths filled with good things. “ Put plenty of 
the Bible in it," was his grand recipe for a good sermon ; and he 
was careful himself to exemplify the advice he gave to others. 
Hence, if you got no elaborate argumentation' from him, [no pro- 
found or original views, no ingenious criticisms, no thrilling bursts 
of eloquence, you were always sure of getting the great substantial 
truths of your religion brought before you in their scriptural purity 
and simplicity, and enforced upon your attention with much 
affection, earnestness, and savour. At times, indeed, and under 
the influence of favourite topics, he would rise above the ordinary 
quietude that characterized his style of address, and, kindling into a 
fine and manly enthusiasm, would give utterance to bursts of feel- 
ing which showed how much of the orator he might have become 
had he chosen to aim at such distinction. Devoid, however, of all 
such ambition, he chose, if not the better, yet the safer path of quiet 
steady usefulness ; and as a “Steward of the mysterips of God,” dealt 
out to the people of his charge faith^illy, persevcringly, and affec- 
tionately what many of them found to be indeed bread from heaven 
— the food that was convenient for them in their present pilgrimage 
stale — their portion of meat in due sea?*on. 

As he had been enabled to live, so was my late venerated col- 
league privileged to die — in faith, in peace, and in joy. After a long 
period of suspension from active duty, during which he waited with- 
out any fear for his change, the summons that called him hence came 
somewhat suddenly, but not s6 suddenly as to find him unprepared. 
On the morning of the Sabbath before he died, he turned abruptly 
to his affectionate attendant and asked, “ What is the last enemy 
that is to be destroyed ?” On being answered that it was Death, 
he replied, “ Yes ; but I am not afraid. I can see all through 
the valley of the shadow of death, and Jesus stands at the further 
end l^pckoning me on.” A few hours before he expired, and after 
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he had lost the power of speech, he was asked if he felt the Lord 
to be with him? Slowly raising his arm he described a circle 
around his person, thus, in the only way that he could, convey- 
ing. the assurance that he was encompassed by the everlasting arms, * 
and that, faithful to His promise, the Angel of the Covenant was 
with him to comfort and to keep him in the final conflict. His 
departure was easy and calm. The full corn was gently gathered. 
The weary pilgrim dropped quietly asleep. Without a groan — without 
a sign of agony— with hardly so much as a sigh, the spirit broke 
from its fallen tabernacle, and soared away on its exulting wings to 
joiif the songs and to share the joys of the blessed and triumphant 
assembly before thtf throne : — 

[ “ Sure the last end 

Of the good man is peace. Ho^ calm his exit ! 

Night-aews fall not more gently to the ground, 

Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft. ” 

An event such as this, my brethren, reads to all of us an important 
lesson. It not only reminds us that we ourselves must die ; but it 
shows us what is unspeakably more valuable, — what a power there 
is in Christianity to survive all human sources of support, and make 
death itself a peaceful and triumphant scene. Oh ! if there be a spec- 
tacle in this world which more than another displays to us the true 
moral sublime, it i6 that of a good man falling asleep in Jesus ; and 
amidst the decay of nature, the lapse of strength, the failure of the 
senses, and the chill of death, exhibiting the glowing and untroubled 
radiance of the faith that is within him burning like some hal- 
lowed fire that has been left upon the altar, when the temple in 
which it was enshrined has been levelled with the dust. Yes, my 
hearers, it is the religion of Jesus alone that can teach you how to 
die. Nought but this can rob death of its sting, and the grave of 
its victory. To those alone who flee to Him for refuge can this so- 
lemn change be a scene of triumph. To all others death is the 
King of terrors, and his summons is a call to the regions of despair. 
Oh ! be sure that you prepare yourselves for this change by betak- 
ing yourselves to the Prince of life, who hath spoiled death, and who 
alone can give you the victory in that conflict which lies before you. 

I speak to many who, by the death of Mr. Cleghorn, have lost a 
much esteemed friend and spiritual teacher. Be it the privilege of 
such to remember his wholesome counsels, to value his consistent 
example, and to follow hiru in that faith and patience through 
which he now inherits the promises. 

Brethren, a few years more and this probationary scene will be 
over with all of us. A few years more and another’s voice will he 
accustomed to speak within these walls, and other countenances 
will be turned on him from these pews. The voice of the Master 
will soon be heard summoning each of us to give account of his 
stewardship. Let us be ready ; and that we may be so, let us 
“ work while it is called to-day, knowing that the night cometh when 
no man can work. ” Let us “ be steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that 
our labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
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AN AMERICAN WILDERNESS. 

In the upper part of New York, between the St. Lawrence, Mohfewk, 
and Champlain, is a wilderness of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
miles long, and one hundred wide, almost unbroken. It is the re- 
gion of mountains, several of whicli are but little inferior to the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. As you pass down Lake 
Champlain you find yourself turning from the beauties around you, 
and throwing your eyes upon the outer row of these solitary dwellers, 
and trying to pierce their rich blue curtains to see what lies beyond 
them. These lofty points gather the clouds oT course, whiclhxpour 
down their rains and make it the home of storms. These rains and 
snows demand reservoirs to hold their waters. And these, in the 
shape of a multitude of most beautiful Igkes and ponds, the hand of 
God hath dug. Here is the birth-place of rivers and floods. The 
Hudson, the Black/ the Asmegathle, the Beaver, the Rachel, the 
Saranac, the Au Sable, and the Boquet, all rise here, high up among 
lakes that are nearly 2,000 feet above Champlain. Most of these 
lakes are surrounded and fed by beautiful ponds. The upper Sa- 
ranac, for example, is surrounded by forty-two ponds, some of which 
are five and six miles in length. It will be recollected that it was 
on the hanks of the Saranac, that our sweet daughters of song, the 
Davidsons, lived and sang. 


THE FIRST VISIT. 

About a year ago, in company with a learned friend, whose ac- 
curate skill has measured these mountains and these waters, I first 
visited and became acquainted with this wilderness. Nearly in its 
centre, we came to a beautiful sheet of water — the Long Lake — 
which is about twenty miles long, and from half-a-inile to three miles 
wide. It is studded with islands, and surrounded by a heavy forest, 
and, in the warm sky of summer, seems like a fairy land. Scattered 
along towards the head of the lake, we found a little community of 
eight or nine families. They were here alone, shut out from the 
world. The hunter’s axe alone had marked the trees when they 
came. They lived in their little log-houses, and their little boats 
were their horses, and the lake their only path. If they wanted a 
physician or to go to a store, or even .to get a bushel of rye ground, 
they must follow a wild footpath between forty and fifty miles to 
get out. A pocket compass was used as frequently as by the sailor. 
They were skilful in taking the moose, the deer, and the salmen- 
trout, and these were their world. But even here Death had followed 
and found them, and they hdd buried their flower, a girl of sixteen 
or seventeen, just before we got there. The mother pointed me to 
the spot where they had cut down the lofty trees, that the sunlight 
might come in and rest upon the grave of the solitary sleeper. There 
was no knell, and no minister, and no prayer at her funeral — for 
there was no one to speak for God. Men had gone there to survey 
lands, to buy and sell, to hunt and to fish, but no one to car$ 
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for the soul. It was Saturday when we arrived, and as soon as it 
was known that a minister had come, two of the young women sprang 
into a little boat, and rowed round to let the families know of the 
event. The women there can row and manage a boat as well as they 
can a horse in other places. In thus calling on their neighbours, 
they must have rowed twelve or fourteen miles. The Sabbath morn- 
ing came, and no hounds were sent to chase the deer. No fish were 
caught. The loons screamed unmolested. It was the first Sabbath 
that ever broke upon the lake, and I was to preach the first sermon. 
We met — the little boats coming up, some rowed by a father with 
all Ilfs family in it, some by the sisters, and some by the little bro- 
ther; and one huge* bark canoe, with an old hunter who lived alone 
forty miles further in thfe wilderness. We met in a little log-house, 
covered with hemlock bark. Men, wom^n, children, and dogs were 
all there. We could not sjng, for none had learned the songs of 
Zion in a strange land. I preached the first sermon. In the after- 
noon we met some four or five miles up the lake*to accommodate one 
who was feeble. They were all there again. One woodsman now 
recalled % a half hunting tune or two, and so we had singing. Oh I 
what a meeting was that ! They hung on the lips. They wept and 
remembered the days and privileges they once enjoyed. They came 
around like children, and promised that if I would “come in” and 
stay with them, they would leave off hunting and fishing on the Sab- 
bath and become good I And when we passed through the mighty 
forest, never yet degraded by the axe, down to the little bay, and 
when we all shot out of that sweet little bay together, in our little 
boats, we parted there. They broke out and sang, — 

People of the living God, 

I have sought the world around, 

Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort nowhere found. 

Now to you our spirit turns, 

'funis, a fugitive unblest; 

Brethren, where your altar burns, 

Oh ! receive us into rest. 

The sun was just going down, the kke was clear, smooth as a 
mirror, and beautiful beyond description. I had urged them to as- 
semble on the Sabbath, and read sermons, and keep up the forms of 
worship. But they said there was no one who could read well enough 
except Mr. S., “ and he swore so like the Evil One, they did not 
want to hear him read sermons.” I could not but weep — for when 
would they meet again, when would they hear another sermon, and 
-who would care for these few sheep in the wilderness? I never ex- 
pected to see them again. 

4 

THE SECOND VISIT. 

I had not heard from Long Lake for a whole year, and on the re- 
turn of the annual vacation which my people kindly allow me, I felt 
an unspeakable desire to see them again. About a month ago, I was 
accordingly once more penetrating the wilderness. Our course was 
Aom Lake Champlain west, over the most u unsmooth” mountain 
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that I ever passed, for about fifty miles, when we struck the Saranac. 
Here we procured a little boat, such a one as a man can carry on his 
head through the woods, from river to river, and from lake to lake. 
Here too, we left the habitations of men, and entered the wildertftess. 
Our course was up the Saranian waters, through its beautiful lakes, 
and passing the spot where was once a village of the red men, we 
entered upon the ponds which empty into the Racket — at whose 
head is Long Lake. We must carry our provisions, and of course, 
sleep upon the ground. This did very well when it was good 
weather ; but when we had rain day and night for six days, we 
found it not quite so comfortable. One of our three, too, was sick, 
very sick, and we began to form plans how we*could ( carry hin^out 
on a rude bier, and even to ponder over the Inore gloomy picture of 
digging a grave in the wilderness. But after some days of anxiety, 
God graciously raised him up, and we could go on. It was Saturday 
again when we reached the lake. I had procured some Tracts, and 
a few books, as maify as I could well manage to carry over the 
“ carrying places,” and now made them into as many little parcels as 
there were families on the lake. I found they had now increased to 
eleven families, and almost sixty souls. While my friend who had 
been sick, and our woodsman were gone to find a camping place for 
our home during the Sabbath, I got a little boy to row me up the 
lake ; and the first little boat we met, was the boat of Mr. S., (the 
man who was so profane that they did not want to hear him read 
sermons,) containing his family, on their way to a Temperance meet- 
ing ! It was then that 1 learned that there was need of this. I told 
them I could not conceive what need there could be for temperance 
societies away up in that wilderness. But they said that before 
they had a road, before they could get flour or comfortable food, they 
used to get in whisky by the barrel I On the 4th of July last they 
formed a temperance society, and now, as I understood, all the little 
community belong to it, or act on its principles. I visited every 
family, having a little book and a small parcel of Tracts for each. 
Oh ! how eagerly and joyfully and gratefully they received me and 
the little parcel ! They had not seen a minister, nor heard a sermon, 
since I was there last year. f But the Spirit of God had been there ; 
and that Mr. S., who was so profile, had, without human in- 
strumentality, been led to Christ. He had become a new crea- 
ture, had family worship, and was ready to do good. Some who 
had been professors in other years, «nd in other places, had been 
revived. They had established a Sabbath-school, and in it was 
every child of suitable age, and around it all were clustering on 
the Sabbath ! In all things there was evident and striking im- 
provement. Some new families had come in, and among them 
some professed Christians. ’The State, too, is aiding to open a 
road to them, and shortly there will be a travelled road in and 
out, and then the beautiful lake will be filled up with inhabitants. 
I reached our camp late in the evening, and the little boy who 
had rowed me at least twelve miles, greatly preferred to have a book, 
rather than money for his compensation. I gave him Abbot's Child 
at Home. I found one woman, a mother of little children, verj 
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stck, without physician, or medicines, or nurse. But the neighbours 
five miles off, were ready and prompt to watch with her, and do all 
in their pewer for her. There had been no death among them 
the *last year, and no one had gone to join the sleeper in her forest- 
circled graveyard. 

The Sabbath again broke in silence and beauty. 4 At the appointed 
hour we were on our way to church — and swiftly along came the 
little boats, stopping here and there just long enough to drink at 
the spring which gushed out of the mountain at the edge of the 
lake,, or to pluck the wild water-lily, instead of the rose, for a nose- 
gay. They were ajl there except the sick one. How still, and 
solemn, and appropriate, their behaviour ! How eagerly they listened! 
How kindly they received the word, and hung around the door all 
day, not one going away for food during the intermission 1 And 
what an intermission was that ! I spent it in conversing with them, 
and in trying to lay such plans as would be permanent. The Sab- 
bath-school was held in the meantime. In the afternoon there stood 
a bowl of water on the little stand by the side of a small new 
Bible. What could I do ? They were here alone. I knew of no 
church or minister within 60 or 80 miles, and knew it would be out 
of the question to get a council there. So I took upon me the re- 
sponsibility of going forward. There were eleven ready — five men 
and six females — and so, at the close of the service, I organized 
them into a church of God, by the name of “ The First Congre- 
gational Church on Long Lake” I baptized eight of their children, 
including six little boys belonging to Mr. S., who, with his wife, was 
among those who wept for joy and trembled in weakness on this oc- 
casiorf. It was the most solemn season I ever witnessed. And when, 
in the name of my own church, and in the name of the beloved 
churches of New England, I gave them the right hand, I felt safe 
in assuring them that we should remember and sympathize with this 
young and feeble sister, who was thus “ now planted in the wilder- 
ness.” I ventured to assure this little flock that we would not forget 
her ; that we would pray for her, and would minister to her spiritual 
wants. They promised to have a weekly prayer-meeting every Fri- 
day afternoon, to «hold up the Sabbath by means of the Sabbath- 
school, and to have sermons read on the Sabbath, as soon as they 
could get some that are suitable, and to pray that God would, in his 
own time and way, send them a pastor. When I reached home and 
told the story, the children of my Sabbath- school immediately set 
about making a collection to send them a Sabbath-school Library. 

I am now wishing to send them books of a high order, and as soon 
as may be ; and if any friend of Zion shall commit money or books 
to me, thinking I shall refuse them, he will find himself mistaken. 

1 wish to supply them with good books, till the time comes when they 
can have a minister of the gospel. As soon as the road is open, 
population will roll in, and I may yet live to see the day when a 
cflurch shall be erected on one of their beautiful islands, and a hun- 
dred little boats lie moored around, while they keep holy time. 
What a day will that be ! and how sweet will be the notes of the 
ohurch-going bell, as they float up and down and across these be^uti- 
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ful waters, and are echoed from th*e mountains which stand around 
and glass themselves in the lake ? This little church is to be at the 
head of a great population ! May the handful of corn scattered upon 
the mountains, shake like Lebanon ! I left the little band feeling 
feeble, but not forsaken, and believing that a brighter day is to come 
to them. Two little boys, whom I had baptized, rowed me down the 
lake very late on Sabbath night, after the labours of the day, to my 
camp, and after they had landed me, for a long time I could see their 
little forms in the boat, as they turned to go back to their home. 
They rowed away in silence and in the darkness, but I knew Jhey 
were under the eye of Him to whom they had £een given that day, 
and that they were safe. Though we were s[ck 9 and out for twenty 
days and nights without shelter, and in storms, I felt on my return, 
that it was all nothing in comparison with the joy of that Sabbath, 
in which the little church was “ planted 4n the wilderness.” 

J. Todd. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 

BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 

• 

My Dear Friend and Brother, — You are just entering upon the 
active duties of the Christian ministry. I have, for many years, 
borne the heat and burden of the day. The following suggestions 
may afford you some assistance in the discharge of your arduous and 
difficult responsibilities. They are not hasty thoughts, but the re- 
sults of long continued observation and experience. Without aiming 
at any special method in the arrangement of the accompanying 
thoughts, I shall present such hints as appear to me to be important 
for your continued usefulness and happiness. 

1. Live within your income . Almost every young minister just so 
far exceeds his income as to keep himself in constant trouble and 
anxiety. He gets things charged, confident that the next quarters 
salary will enable him to pa]f for them. But he is disappointed in 
his expectation, and then goes into his study, and visits his people, 
and enters the pulpit, harassed by the thought that he is in debt. 
His best energies are thus palsied. When you feel tempted to pur- 
chase a new coat upon credit, first pray over the text, “ Owe no man 
any thing.” If you have not money to purchase a new coat, wear 
the old one till the needful funds are within your reach. Resolve 
that, with God’s blessing, you will not be in debt. Make it a law as 
binding as that of the Medes and Persians, that you will not pur- 
chase an article you can pos’sibly do without, unless you have the 
money to pay for it. I am sure that you cannot feel the importance 
of this advice as deeply now as you ought to feel it, and as you will 
feel it in coming years. If you are so situated that you absolutely 
must anticipate your salary, commence with the vigorous and deter- 
mined resolution to bring your expenses, at all hazards, entirely 
withip your income. 
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2. Live by system. Give your 'mornings invariably to your study, 
and devote the hours to vigorous intellectual exercise. Have this 
rule so established that the question shall never arise, unless under 
very extraordinary circumstances, whether it shall be broken ; and 
let your people understand that these hours must be held sacred 
from interruption. Invariably commence your sermon for the week 
on Tuesday morning, and consecrate to it the intellectual energies 
of at least three days. At noon consider that the hard study of the 
day is over, and that the afternoon and evening are to be devoted 
to recreation, parochial visiting, and profitable reading. Set apart 
certain afternoons iq the week for parochial visiting, by a systematic 
arrangement of the parish, say Tuesday and Thursday, and consider 
them about as sacredly devoted to that object as is the Sabbath to 
preaching the gospel ; and do not allow a little mist or snow to oper- 
ate as an ally with indolenoe to dissuade you from your duty. There 
is an indefinite amount of loose work to be done in a parish, which 
must be attended to in the other afternoons of Che week. 

3. Often preach a series of discourses. Take, for instance, the attri- 
butes of God, or regeneration, its necessity, its cause, its means, its 
nature, its evidences, its effects, its rewards. It is exceedingly bene- 
ficial to the mind of a Christian minister, and exceedingly useful to 
the people to have a great subject thus presented in its various as- 
pects on consecutive, Sabbaths. And if you study, pen in hand, as 
you always should, many thoughts will occur to you while investi- 
gating one branch of the subject, which will aid you in subsequent 
sermons. It is a great relief to the mind to have subjects for ser- 
mons thus arranged for several Sabbaths to come. 

4. Do not announce your intention to preach a series of sermons. 

Various causes may interrupt the course, aud thus injure your influ- 
ence by a broken promise. If, for instance, you decide, in your own 
mind, to preach a series upon the divine attributes, write the first, 
perhaps upon the wisdom of God, and preacli it, and so on ; and let 
the congregation see the series in its results, rather than in its an- 
nouncement. The influence is had, to give notice of a plan which 
is not fulfilled. The preaching of many ministers is composed of the 
fragments of good plans. * 

5. De frank and open-hearted with all your people , but make no one 
your special confident . It is a melancholy truth, and my pen hesi- 
tates to write it, that the dearest friend of to-day, may be the bitter- 
est foe to-morrow. If you have any thoughts or feelings which it is 
best should not be publicly known — and who is there who has not 
some such thoughts? — remember that the safest place in which you 
can possibly keep them is your own bosom; and if you can turn 
upon them the rusty key of oblivion, so much the better. 

6. u Speak evil of no man ” This* is one of the most important 
of the precepts of inspiration. Observe it literally, and it will prove 
to you an invaluable principle. No matter how deeply you may be 
injured, bear it patiently, meekly, kindly, and silently. Make all 
the allowance' in your power for the faults of others, and speak only 
of their virtues, however they may treat you. There is no conquering 

, sword or adamantine shield which can compete with kindness. # 
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7. Never do anything by stratagem . I have known many clergy- 

men who have acquired the reputation of being very adroit managers. 
But I never knew such an one who did not, in a few years; manoeuvre 
himself out of all influence and respect. As soon as one is suspected 
of possessing such a character, he is feared, and every movement is 
regarded hut as a jfart of some deep laid plot. Kesolve that you will 
be a frank, an honest, and a guileless man ; that you will never do 
anything which you fear may he found out; that you will never seek 
the attainment of any object whatever by cunning management. Do 
this, and you will have a peaceful mind, and will secure the ponfi- 
dence and respect of the community. . 

8. Scrupulously avoid anything like personality in the pulpit . *Thi9 
is an offence which is seldom forgiven, by either saint or sinner. If 
you form a sentence, with k personal allusion in your mind, you can 
hardly disguise it. And it is very seldom that an individual reproof, 
thus administered, even by the most delicate reference, is of any avail. 
Urge from the pulpft the great principles of righteousness and judg- 
ment to come, as earnestly and pointedly as you can, in their general 
bearings upon the whole community. And reserve, for fvank and 
kind social interviews, any intimations of a personal nature you may 
deem it your duty to give. 

9. Do not resolve that everything must go in church and parish ac- 
cording to your notions . Other persons have their opinions and 
prejudices; and one-half of the quarrels in churches and parishes 
originate in matters of no consequence whatever. Accustom your 
mind to feel that little things are little things. It is more difficult 
for a narrow-minded man to relinquish his contracted notions, than it 
is for the enlarged and liberal mind to yield on matters of minor 
importance. Exert a gentle influence to have the general arrange- 
ments of the church and parish in accordance with your views, and 
good-humouredly fall in with those adoptions which are not just such 
as you would prefer. Show your people, by your conduct, that you 
fully recoguise the rights of the majority. 

10. As a general rule , do not preach upo)i any subject when the 
community is in a state of excitement upon that point To this rule 
there are obvious exceptions. But generally candour avoids the 
excited mind. It is in vain to speak «when you cannot obtain a calm 
and impartial hearing. Wait till the transient turmoil has subsided; 
till the local stimulus has been withdrawn. And then, when the 
mind is in repose, and can peacefully reflect upon the past, with great 
kindness, and tenderness, and faithfulness, seek to prevent the repe- 
tition of scenes you deprecate. 

1 1. Remember that preaching the gospel is to be your primary ob- 
ject Endeavour to have y # our sermons of a high order. Think 
more of their quality than of their quantity . Nothing more effectu- 
ally ruins the mind than the habit of writing two vapid, thoughtless 
sermons during the week. Never write more than one. Give all 
your intellectual strength to that ; and provide for the other half 
day, either by exchange, or by an extempore sermon, or by repeating 
an old one. If your sermons are prepared with thorough care, your 
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people will be much more edified by their repetition than by a care- 
less, mindless, wishy-washy thing, written in half-a-dozen hours. 

1?. Pay" special attention to the application of your sermon . Let 
it be pointed and pungent, and urged with all your powers of lan- 
guage and of delivery, upon the conscience and the heart. “ A good 
preacher is known by his peroration. 0 Do not* imagine that you 
can give intimations, and that the congregation will draw inferences. 
It is here that preachers of the gospel do most signally fail. Never 
close a sermon without the most earnest enforcement of its leading 
truthrupon the hearts of your auditors. Here let the energy of lan- 
guage, and the energy of utterance, do their utmost. For illustra- 
tions*’ of this power, study the Applications of the sermons of Dr. 
Edwards. 

13. If any of your parishioners are particularly sensitive lest they 
should be neglected , pay then? special attention . In every parish there 
are some such persons ; and they are greatly to be pitied. They are 
usually possessed of some disagreeable qualities, which cause them to 
be avoided, and a sensitive temperament, which suffers exceedingly 
from such neglect. These friendless ones deserves a minister's sym- 
pathy. A little extra kindness may soothe their feelings, and con- 
vert them from troublesome complainers into happy, active, and use- 
ful members of society. 

1 4. Be scrupulously watchful over your own habits , that you may 
cultivate the manners of a Christian gentleman. One will inevitably 
imbibe vulgar habits, unless constantly on his guard. True refine- 
ment of manners adds to a person’s influence everywhere. “ Be 
courteous,” saith the apostle. The minister’s family ought to pre- 
sent a model of unaffected Christian politeness — that politeness which 
consists in avoiding everything that is disagreeable, and in cultivating 
those manners which may best promote the happiness of those around 
us. You cannot watch over yourself too carefully in this respect. 

15. Study dignity and propriety in the performance of all the cere- 

monies of religion . There is much depending upon the manner in 
which the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are admin- 
istered. I have at times been shocked ^t the irreverent manner in 
which I have seen* these solemn ceremonies performed. We should 
also attach much importance t® propriety of demeanour in the pulpit, 
and in the attitude of prayer. Irreverent postures, and disagreeable 
habits, may detract much from the solemnity and efflcacy of public 
worship. * 

I need not say anything upon the importance of cultivating, with 
great care, a devotional frame of mind. I trust that you sufficiently 
appreciate the importance of watching over your own heart, and 
seeking that blessing which alone caa sustain you in your solemn 
responsibilities. That the above suggestions may be of some assist- 
ance to you, is the sincere prayer of your very affectionate friend, 
and elder brother in the gospel of Christ. 
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Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and Applied , including a History of 
Biblical Interpretation from the earliest of the Fathers to the Refor • 
motion, By Samuel Davidson, LL.D., author of “ Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism.” Edin. : Thomas Clark. 8vo. 742 pp. 

Of what value, if of any, are the best rules for the interpretation 
of the Bible ? To whom are they chiefly serviceable, if service- 
able to anybody? And when and how m^y they be used with 
advantage, if they can ever be so usedat # all? Very diftererA and 
discordant answers have been given to these questions, ever since * 
they were first proposed;* but as they must continue to be asked 
and answered, in one fashion or another, so long as the book of 
inspiration continues to be studied by men who are uninspired, it 
is for the interest of truth to subject them again and again to free 
and full discussion. 

We take it for granted, at the outset, that it is highly impor- 
tant to interpret the scriptures correctly, — to discover their true 
meaning, and to be able to show on good grounds that we have 
discovered it. As no one but an infidel could contest this point 
with any consistency, we may here assume it at once. But is there 
any such difficulty in comprehending any part, of the Bible as to 
make it desirable to inquire for rules to aid us in its interpretation ? 
Surely a very cursory glance at the Old and New Testaments may 
furnish us with a sufficient answer to that question. Can any one 
read through the book of Job, the book of Psalms, the hook of Ec- 
clesiastes, the whole collection of, the prophecies, the epistles to the 
Romans, to the Corinthians, to the Galatians, and to the Hebrews, 
or the Revelation of John the Divine, and profess to find no difficulty 
in explaining any part of their contents? Does a comparison of the 
hook of Deuteronomy with the previous portions of the Pentateuch, 
or a comparison of the books of Samuel and Kings with the books 
of the Chronicles, involve qo perplexing questions ? Have such men 
as Calvin and Chemnitz found it easy to harmonize the four Gospels 
into one continuous and consistent ilarrative ? And do we not fre- 
quently encounter passages hard to be understood, even in books of 
Scripture whose general tenor is perspicuous? These difficulties, 
we submit, are matters of fact, the Existence of which can as little 
he doubted as the steepness of the Alps or the depth of the At- 
lantic. And if sound rules of biblical interpretation contribute to 
the solution of such intricacies, they are assuredly of no mean value. 

But perhaps it will he s^id that questions of this nature are not 
sufficiently important to reward the labour of solving them by the 
application of these rules. We began with the assumption that 
the accurate interpretation of Scripture is a matter of immense 
importance. But this assertion is now, perhaps, to be limited to 
those parts of the Sacred Canon which readily interpret themselves. 
Dn what principle ? #e ask. Large portions of the Bible confessedly 
New Series. Vol. 111. » O * 
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involve considerable difficulties ; "and if we believe the whole to bo 
given by inspiration of God, and therefore profitable for all the 
uses of edifying, how can we consent to sacrifice the instruction con- 
tained in any part of it, without at least a strenuous effort to make it 
our own? We are firmly persuaded that the amount of scriptural know- 
ledge attainable by those who steadily make the Bible the study of 
a lifetime, will exceed incalculably even the mostf sanguine expecta- 
tions which they themselves had formed at the commencement of their 
exegetical investigations. It is all very well to exclaim against the 
Papists for shutting up the Scriptures in an unknown language. 
But pur own mothey- tongue is to all intents and purposes an un- 
known language when it presents the original in an unintelligible 
form*; and they who joip with all their strength in that noble watch- 
word of true-hearted men, “ The Bible alone is the religion of Pro- 
testants,*’ are bound, in common consistency, to do their utmost both 
to understand the whole Bible themselves, and to make the whole 
Bible understood by all. 

But accurate principles of interpretation are* necessary not only 
for the elucidation of the obscurer parts of the Bible : they are 
equally requisite for the defence of its teachings against the perver- 
sions of ill -judging friends and malignant enemies. There is many 
a text which might be safely left to tell its own tale, had not its 
obvious meaning been distorted, for controversial purposes, by some 
plausible misinterpretation. Where this has occurred, we can re- 
store the true sense of the passage only by exposing the error, and 
showing the grounds on which the right construction rests. The 
extent to which it is necessary to carry this polemical application 
of hermeneutics, can hardly be conceived by those who have not tra- 
versed the wide field of theological controversy. Not only are par- 
ticular passages often strained and wrested from their proper sense, 
but whole classes of texts, and even entire books of Scripture, have 
been forbidden to speak the mind of the Spirit by being laid under 
the spell of some false canon of interpretation. The Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neil, of Liverpool, has assumed it as an axiom in biblical exposi- 
tion that the antitype must, of necessity, contain all that is contained 
in the type ! a monstrous absurdity, whiph, if carried out to its le- 
gitimate consequences, would Judaize not only the constitution of the 
church, but the constitution o£ the gospel itself. Another clergy- 
man, who recently undertook the arduous task of expounding the 
book of the Revelation, actually laid it down as a first principle that 
all was to be taken literally ! Another reverend expositor, travelling 
in an opposite direction, but straying quite as far from the truth, has 
allegorized the whole narrative of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, on 
the professed ground that the literal interpretation presents a sense 
altogether unworthy of the Holy Spirit !. And, if men who hold the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel can utter such ineptitudes as these, 
what may we expect from the avowed opponents of the evangelical 
theology ? from Pelagians commenting upon the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and*Socii>ians expounding the Gospel of John, and Neologists 
writing^ the Life of Christ ? To combat these antagonists success- 
fully, we must spoil them of the armour in vifhich they trust* We 
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«nust explode false principles of interpretation, and vindicate those * 
which are true. 

But granting all this, it may still be doubted whether anything is 
to be gained by a systematic exposition of the rules and* formulae of 
Hermeneutics. It may be doubted whether it is possible to develop 
them with scientific precision and completeness. It may be con- 
tended, that even if this were possible, it would be labour spent in 
vain ; as success in exposition depends upon the sagacity of the inter- 
preter, and will never be attained by any study of theoretical axioms 
and canons. This view of the subject was once strongly entertained 
by Ernesti himself. When requested to lecture on the principles 
of Interpretation, he replied, that it “ was omwof that class of things 
which rest almost entirely upon practice §nd observation, arfd ad- 
mitted but of few heads of advice, which might more efficaciously 
be propounded in the very act of interpreting: that there existed 
no peculiar method for interpreting Gr^k and Latin authors, which 
could be embodied # in a system of rules ; and that in interpreting 
them, everything must he referred to use and practice, while yet, 
in every age, there had been excellent interpreters : that men, and 
especially young men, were prone to deceive themselves* by sup- 
posing that they could do anything as soon as they possessed a rule 
for doing it, and were thereby led to relax their efforts in practice 
and application.” (Institutio Interpretis, Terrors Translation, Pre- 
face, pp. xix, xx.) So far as Ernesti’s authority is concerned, his 
subsequent practice may be opposed to his earlier theory ; inasmuch 
as he did, in spite of the foregoing objections, draw up an able and 
very serviceable digest of the principles of Interpretation. But the 
rationale of the thing may easily he shown by argument, as well as 
its practicability evinced by experience. The grounds on which | 
Aristotle has argued so victoriously for the. feasibility of an art of 
Rhetoric are equally conclusive as to the feasibility of an art of 
Interpretation. All men, says that acute philosopher, speak for the 
purpose of persuading. But some do it at random, without any 
grounds for preferring one mode or form of address to another. 
Others, again, employ a certain class of arguments, or a particular 
style of language or illustration, because, for reasons which satisfy 
their judgment, they think these methods of pfersuasion the most 
forcible they could adopt. Unless, therefore, it should he gravely 
maintained that all kinds of speaking are equally adapted to the 
end of persuasion, or that it is mere matter of accident whether 
one or another shall prove successful, we must conclude that there 
are reasons for preferring certain topics of argument and modes of 
expression when we come to address our fellow-men. And if there are 
such reasons, they may be recorded, enforced, and illustrated, for the 
benefit of others, as well as *canvassed and adopted by ourselves in 
our own private meditations. Now, a collection of rules deduced 
from these reasons is an art of rhetoric $ and the more exact and 
copious the rules, the nearer will the art be to perfection. This is 
the substance of Aristotle’s exposition of the rati<male of a w Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric;” and the leading principles of the argument 
are applicable to the analogous case of a Philosophy of Interpre- 
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tation. Some men unquestionably interpret without any fixed 
rules of judgment at all ; and their interpretations, though some- 
times u right by chance/* are for the most part as coherent and 
judicious as the sick man’s dreams. There are others who find 
matter for doubt, and examination, and reflection, in very many parts 
of Scripture : words used in uncommon senses, ideas which seem 
to interrupt the order . of the context, quotations that are' far 
from exact, images and symbols not easily deciphered, apparent 
inconsistencies in history or doctrine which require to be explained, 
and widely different interpretations, many of which are capable of 
a plausible defence. They cannot consent to leave these questions 
without attempting «o resolve them. Much less do they choose 
to dash at the difficulty, like reckless horsemen who care little 
whether they clear the fence or break it down. They therefore 
inquire and deliberate ; they collect and compare materials ; they 
discover resemblances and distinctions which were indiscernible cat 
first; and finally elicit principles which either rpmove or greatly di- 
minish the difficulties with which they were called to grapple. Sup- 
pose a good collection of these principles to be made, and you have a 
system (ff Hermeneutics, an art of Interpretation. “ Yes/’ replies 
an opponent, “and such a system may be very useful to the man 
who has collected it for himself ; who knows, from his own experi- 
mental researches, the grounds on which his principles of interpre- 
tation rest, and the* manner in which they are to be tested and 
applied. But will these rules be equally available to the unfledged 
expositor, who is to be trained to the work of exposition by their aid ? 
If Demosthenes had composed an art of Rhetoric, drawn from his 
own experience, would it have been as useful to the young orators of 
Athens, as that experience had been to himself?” No, certainly, we 
answer. But it does not therefore follow that it would have been 
of no use at all. Nor does it follow that these juvenile rhetoricians, 
if left to their own untutored meditations and practice, would have 
thought out for themselves as good, or nearly as good a theory of 

their art, as that which the greatest of their tribe might have be- 

queathed to them.* We are far from thinking that the study of 
Ernesti’s “ Institutio Interpret is,’* is likely to prove as beneficial to 
the unpractised exegete as the preparation of that treatise was to the 
author himself. But to conclude from this that it would be of no 
benefit, “ shocks all common sense.** Is it nothing to have the at- 
tention directed at once to the principal subjects of inquiry ? to see 

the sentiments of the ablest writers collected into one point of view ? 
to be advertised of difficulties the unexpected discovery of which 
might have dismayed us in our unassisted researches? to be guided 
to the most copious sources of information ? to find the rules of in- 
terpretation, and the reasons on which «they are founded, laid down 
with clearness, and illustrated by apposite examples ? Undoubtedly, 
exercise in interpretation will be necessary, and the rules themselves 
will be but imperfectly apprehended until they are thus verified by 

* We might remind such an objector that Cicero did write a treatise lt De 

Orator*," from the perusal of which most men might derive no little benefit in 
|ratning themselves for public speakers. 
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practice. A boy who lias only read “ the Rule of Three,” will 
hardly understand it very well before lie has worked a sura according 
to that rule. But we humbly conceive that if he began upgn the 
sum befi >re he learned the rule, he would begin at the wrong end, 
and very considerably increase his own labour and trouble. 

To whom are ’the rules of Interpretation chiefly serviceable, if 
they are of service to any ? The question may be best answered by 
propounding another. On whom does the task of interpreting the 
Scriptures chiefly devolve ? There is a class of men set apart, by 
the will of God, for the edification of his people by the ministry of 
the word. Their occupation, from Sabbath to Sabbath, is to teach 
from the Scriptures. Is it unreasonable tq demand that tlie^ shall 
be competently furnished with all the means of acquiring a full ac- 
quaintance with the eutife volume of Revelation ? Is it too much 
to say that the laws of Sacred Interpretation ought to be as familiar 
to them as the principles of mathematical science to the architect, 
and the elements of jurisprudence to the barrister? Perhaps we shall 
he told that Fuller explained the Bible very well, though he entered 
the ministry without having studied Hermeneutics. He did so; but 
Jiis whole subsequent life was practically a study of Hermeneutics. 
And can any one doubt that even his powerful understanding would 
have been greatly expanded ami enriched by a sound educational 
training from the first? Pascal, by pure force of natural genius, in- 
vented for himself the elementary propositions of Geometry. But 
Pascal was much indebted afterwards to the labours of preceding 
mathematicians. Meanwhile there are few Pascals among those who 
need a knowledge of Geometry, and not many Fullers, we suspect, 
among those who are to spend their lives in expounding the Scrip- 
tures. Averages are not to be taken from prodigies; and education 
provides for average abilities. When a Samson arises, he shall be 
allowed to rout the Philistines without girding on the usual accoutre- 
ments of war; but we have regiments of men who are no Samsons, 
and yet very fit for service if you will only drill and arm them pro- 
perly, 

Let it not be supposed, Ijowever, that we have any wish to confine 
the systematic study of biblical interpretation to professional expound- 
ers of the Bible. We contend for*it, indeed, in their case, as a 
matter of almost indispensable obligation ; but we shall be glad to 
see it extending to multitudes who have no prospect of ever under- 
taking the duties of the ministry. And it is matter both of surprise 
arid of regret to us that these studies are so generally neglected by 
Christian laymen of education and abilities. The time that they 
spend upon French, German, and Italian, would more than sufEce 
to refresh their early acquaintance with Greek, and to acquire a 
competent knowledge of Hebrew. The principles and details of 
biblical criticism and interpretation are neither harder nor drier than 
the principles and details of political economy, or any of the fashion* 
able branches of physical science. And we have the hardihood to 
believe that good men would find Carpzov and Hengstenbe% as plea- 
sant and profitable authors us Adam Smith or Mr. Macculloch; that 
Scripture history is as interesting as secular; and that the geography 
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of Palestine or the constitution of the synagogue need not be one 
whit more wearisome, as subjects for study, than the laws of mag- 
netism, or of Vegetable physiology. 

The question as to the time, place, and manner in which herme- 
neutical information may be used with advantage, need not detain us 
long; although its full consideration would involve \nany interesting 
heads of discussion. Undoubtedly, the chief importance of this kind 
of knowledge consists in its supplying its possessor with a key to the 
meaning of Scripture. Its principal use is therefore to be found in 
the direction of private study. Any unnecessary exhibition of it in 
public would be most unseemly, and, indeed, injurious to the very 
objects 4 which all theological study and learning are intended to se- 
cure. It is often quite practicable to convey the results of private 
and laborious investigation in a popular ‘and convincing manner, 
without unveiling any part Of the process by which those results 
have been obtained. And those who are the greatest masters in the 
art Will generally be most indisposed to anything like a pedantic, 
ostentatious display of its technicalities. But many of the questions 
relating to the interpretation of Scripture are not only highly inter- 
esting in themselves and important to the whole Christian commu- 
nity, but perfectly intelligible, in their main outlines, to the bulk of 
a Christian congregation. And we see no reason why they should not 
be treated in a plain, practical manner, for the benefit of an ordi- 
nary religious assembly; not, indeed, so as to occupy the whole of a 
discourse, (except under peculiar circumstances,) but as elucidating 
the text or subject specially in hand. In the less public ministra- 
tions of a Christian pastor, in the instruction of a Bible Class, or 
the delivery of a course of lectures to the more cultivated part of a 
congregation, such subjects might be handled at greater length and 
in a more comprehensive style. Such exercises, if judiciously con- 
ducted, could not fail, we think, to have a very salutary influence, 
especially upon the more intelligent class of hearers. 

In Dr. Davidson s “ Sacred Hermeneutics” we have a work better 
fitted than any other with which we are acquainted, to recommend 
and promote these much neglected studies We have some fault to 
find with the selection and distribution of its materials; we are 
obliged to dissent from some of Its doctrines ; and we cannot well ac- 
count for some of its omissions. But every work on such a subject 
requires to be judged and characterized as a whole; and viewed in 
this light, we have no hesitation *in awarding to the publication before 
us a decided superiority over any other treatise on hermeneutics 
which has fallen in our way. It is divided into sixteen chapters, iri 
which the following topics are discussed. Chap. I. Hermeneutical 
Qualifications, moral, intellectual, and literary. II. Use of Reason 
in the Exposition of Scripture. III. Limitations of the sentiment 
that the language of the Bible should be interpreted like that of 
other books. IV. Allegorical Interpretation. V. History of Biblical 
Interpretation. . Patristic Period . VJ. History of Biblical Inter- 
pretation in the Hierarchical Period. VII. Systems of Interpretation 
-—The Moral or Kantian — The Psychologico-Historical — The Ac* 
dbmmodation System— The Mythic — The Rationalistic— The Pietist. 
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VIII. The Principles of Interpretation stated and exemplified. IX. 
The Principles of Interpretation applied to Figurative Language — 
Allegory — Parable-— Fable — Enigma. X. Use of Historical Cir- 

cumstances in Interpretation. XI. Quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. XII. Alleged Contradictions of Scripture. XIII. 
Ancient Versions, Commentaries, and Lexicons as Sources of Inter- 
pretation. XIV. Cognate Languages as Sources of Interpretation. 
XV. Use of General Information in the Interpretation of Scripture, 
comprehending, — 1. General History. 2. Chronology. 3. Archae- 
ology. 4. Geography. 5. Natural History. 6. Geology. 7. Medi- 
cine, &c. XVI. Bibliographical Account of Hermeneutical Writers 
from the Reformation to the present time, pf these subjects sbme 
are treated at great length. One hundred and eighty-two octavo pages 
are devoted to the consideration of the quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New. The quotations are till of them exhibited entire, 
and that in four parallel columns, containing the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, the Greek of the New,4;he Greek of the Septuagint, and 
our authorized version from the Hebrew. At the foot of these parallel 
columns occur the authors Explanatory Remarks, which occupy, on 
an average, somewhere about a quarter of each page. And in the 
rear of all this, nearly seventy pages are devoted to a very full and 
minute discussion of the subject. We doubt whether it was alto- 
gether advisable to introduce so long a dissertation on this particular 
topic into the body of a treatise embracing the general subject of 
Sacred Hermeneutics. If it were thought desirable, in the treatment 
of any question subordinate to the general argument, to do much 
more than indicate and exemplify the leading principles on which the 
discussion ought to be conducted, it would have been better, we think, 
to reserve the more elaborate disquisition for a separate work, which, 
in the form of an appendix, might still have retained its proper re- 
lation to the original elementary treatise. It is o‘nly by following 
such a plan that due spaqe can be secured for all the topics which 
belong of right to the general subject. Accordingly we find that 
Dr. Davidson has been obliged, from want of room, to omit some 
very important chapters whieji we are entitled to look for in a work 
of this character. The peculiar structure of the HeBrew poetry, with 
all its important laws and relations, is Ifeft out altogether. The in- 
terpretation of prophecy is introduced only in an incidental and very 
imperfect manner, instead of being handled with all the fulness and 
precision compatible with the object andf limits of the treatise. For 
the same reasons we think that the history of Biblical Interpretation 
which the Doctor has inserted is both too short and too long; too 
short to do justice to the demands of the subject, and too long to be 
iu proportion to the other materials of the volume. We shall per- 
haps be told that it is very ungrateful to complain of having too much 
of what is so good in its kind. But the old objection, “ sed nunc 
non erat his locus,” is sound law in the statutes of criticism; and if 
we have more than might have been demanded under one head, we 
are proportionably mulcted in our reasonable expectations under an* 
other. 

In the first two chapters the author dwells, as we have seen, en 
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the qualifications instrumental in the acquisition and application of 
hermeneutical knowledge, and on the province of reasonain the expo- 
sition of Stflripture. His remarks under these heads are just and per- 
tinent ; but it striked us that there is a want of life and power in his 
manner of presenting them. They come before us too much in the 
garb of common-places which, having been worn thread-bare long 
ago, have unfortunately not put on any novelty of argument or illus- 
tration in consequence of passing through his hands. We are well 
aware that it would be foolish to expect much substantial originality 
in the discussion of topics on which so many able writers have al- 
ready expended theias strength. But a certain air of vigour and 
freshness will always Jbe found in the productions of minds of a 
higher order, even although the subject may seem “ bald with dry 
antiquity.” An essay on Truth, from* the pen of Lord Bacon, a 
paragraph on Spiritual Insensibility, among the Thoughts of Pas- 
cal, a sermon on the Ignorance of Man, by Bishop Butler, or an 
argument in favour of toleration, by Mr. B&rke, will strike the 
reader with a sense of novelty and a feeling of interest at which he 
is quite* astonished when he recollects the triteness of the theme. 
In our author’s compositions we find few traces of this felicity in 
the treatment of moral questions already preoccupied and exhausted. 
His strength seems to lie in the accumulation and arrangement of 
philological matter «much more than in conducting an ethical dis- 
quisition. When he attempts the latter, he is apt to throw out his 
ideas without much of logical concatenation ; so that they resemble 
a string of beads rather than a chain whose links are ranged in a 
line of regular and indissoluble conjunction. There is often, how- 
ever, much worth and weight in his observations, separately consi- 
dered. We recommend to our readers the following remarks, under 
the head of “ Moral Qualifications for Hermeneutical Studies.” 

** “ But some are desirous to know the will of God, and averse to obey it. 
They approve of it in theory, but not in practice.* They survey it as a biautiful 
portrait which cannot exert a permanent influence on the conduct, or infuse into 
the bosom a vigorous current. Now, the interpreter must be persuaded in bis 
own mind to follow the will of Jehovah, as far as he discovers it in the Scrip- 
tures. Knowledge* without piety is not sufficient. Let there be a combination 
of both . To stop short with tl^p former, is to disobey the commandment of 
God, and to exclude the soul from the element of its own safety. * If a man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God/ Con- 
sistent walking with God has a mighty influence on the religious faith. How 
many set out with atheism in tbew lives, and become infidel in their opinions, 
deriving fuel from practical ungodliness to feed the unholy flame that burns up 
every sound principle ! It is no uncommon thing to witness extensive knowledge 
without corresponding practice, as though we were designed to be creatures of 
dry intellect— beings devoid of practical energy or devoted holiness. But the 
Bible brings us into contact with holy 'men, who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. To understand their language, we must be holy ourselves ; 
else we may be ready to exclaim, Ye bring strange things to our ears, — a new 
doctrine, which we. cannot understand. What communion of soul can the selfish 
tinner have with the sacred writers? To understand the poet’s creations, we 
must be imbued with a poetic taste, and enter into the very conceptions of the 
man of genius whose productions we admire. So is it with other studies. To 
comprehend or relish the profound speculations of the mental philosopher, we 
must imbibe a kindred spirit of investigation, and go with ardour to the examina- 
* tiou of his workat And thus, too, with the sacred interpreter. He counts into 
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the society of holy men and high themes. He ascends into a region of hallowed 
purity, w here eternal truth reigns. How then can such companionship be suited 
to the apprehension of him who cherishes no sincere determination to follow the 
leadings of perfect goodness? He cannot hope to be initiated into the full#enee 
of the Script ur. s, if his heart be not open to receive the lessons of supreme wis- 
doin j and if the spirit of obedience be absent.” Pp. 5, G. 

• {To be continued .) 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Thirza ; or, The Attractive Power of the Cross. Translated from the German. 
With a Recommendatory Notice by Robert S. Camflish, D. D. Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. • 

This is a singularly interesting narrative of the conversion of a young Jewess 
moving in the higher ranks ot society. She*was an only daughter. On her 
conscience being set at rest, through the sprinkling of the blood of Him whom 
she had been taught tojook upon as the despised Nazarene, she had to encoun- 
ter the fierce and determined opposition of her father. Up to the time she first 
disclosed to him the change she had undergone, he had treated her with the 
fondest affection ; but, no sooner did he hear tiie name of Ciirist fall yi terms of 
adoration from her lips, than he poured fortli the most dreadful curses, and his 
health was affected by the shock. The struggle between her attachment to her 
father and her love to Christ is most pathetically portrayed, and cannot fail to 
excite the liveliest sympathy. Happily she remained steadfast in the faith, her 
unceasing kindness melted her father’s heart, and ere Jyng she had the unspeak, 
able delight of seeing him attracted to that very Cross he had hitherto scorned. 
We warmly recommend the work to our readers. 


Another Lily Gathered: Being a Narrative of the Conversion and Death of 
James Laing. By the Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyne, St. Peter’s, Dundee. Edin- 
burgh : James Gall & Son. Pp. 34. 

Whilk perusing this little work, we were struck with the unwearied attentions 
of Mr. M'Cheyne to this boy, and the amount of labour he must have bestowed 
on his case. He was amply rewarded. Sabbath- school teachers will here find 
a model of a visitor to the sick and the dying, and their scholars a beautiful illus- 
tration of the value of early seeking and finding God. Just as we were about 
to write this short recommendation, we learned that the respected author had 
been carried ofT suddenly by typhus fever, — a circumstance which adds much 
force to the concluding paragraph, — “Dear brethren in the ministry , and labour - 
ers in the Sabbath-school , suffer the word of exhortation from one who is * your 
brother ami companion in tribulation.’ May ,we not learn from this to be more 
earnest both in prayers and labours^ in seeking the salvation of little children ? 
A carnal mind of the first order will evemMre despise and reject the way of sal- 
vation by Christ; but the mind of a child, quickened by the Holy Spirit, will 
evermore realize ami delight in the rich and glorious mystery of the gospel. Let 
us awake from an unbelieving dream. Let us no more be content to labour 
without fruit. Let us seek the present conversion to Christ of our little children. 
Jesus has reason to complain of us that he can do no mighty works in our Sab- 
bath-schools because of our unbelief.” 


The Protestant Reformation ; A Tract for the People . By the Rev. Robert 
Ferguson. London: John Snow. Pp. 36, 

A very instructive Tract, embracing a condensed summary of,— >1. The State of 
the Church, from its foundation by Christ and his Apostles, till the commence- 
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ment of the Reformation ; 2. The Character and Extent of the Reformation ; 
atul, 3. The Advantages of the Reformation —political, social, and religious. 
Such publications as this are at present much needed , and it is gratifying to the 
friend^ of civil and religious liberty to see so many, like the Author, able to enter 
the field of controversy fully equipped for the warfare. 


A Memoir of Ebenezer Birr ell, late of Stepney College , London. By his Bro- 
ther. Second Edition. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Pp. 99. 

Strong emotions are not unfrequently produced by slight associations, and we have 
rarely felt more the truth of this remark than when reading the words “ late of 
Stepnqy college.’* This is a strangely bewildering world. The most promising 
instruments are taken away. » Why is it so,? For a reply, we but get an echo. 
It is tile glory of God to conceal a matter. He will not allow us a sight ; he 
compels us to live by faith, and baffles our curiocity thus, “ What thou knowest 
not now, thou shalt know hereafto*.” The unravellings of immortality will form 
a heart thrilling employment. Marvellous wisdom will shine forth in those 
events enveloped now in thick clouds, and unutterable tenderness in those wounds 
which now bleed in agony. 

In this brief and unpretending Memoir, there are no very striking incidents. Mr. 
Birrell had pious parents, who trained him up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. * Their instructions, amid the waywardness of youth, he never forgot. 
A mother’s love exercised a mighty influence over him. Yet not until his nine- 
teenth year did he exhibit evidences of conversion. The workings of his mind 
are here faithfully delineated. He 60on determined on studying for the ministry, 
but his health gave way. During a protracted illness he maintained unwavering 
constancy, and his dying rnoments were triumphant indeed. 

This is a Memoir for young men. It will bear a sifting examination. The 
piety of Mr. Birrell was of no sickly growth,— there was about him no mawkish 
sentimentality,— he had a thorough abhorrence of every thing that savoured of 
cant, — and while possessed of fine feelings, there is a robust manliness in his 
utterance of them. Memoirs not a few issue from the press, which we conscien- 
tiously leave unnoticed, because of the injurious effects that result from their 
perusal. The one before us we should not be afraid to put into the hands of an 
avowed scoffer, confident that the mind displayed in it, combined with the high 
moral tone of its subject, would prove a shield against a twofold battery of 
jeers. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE -CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION OF SCOTLAND. 

The thirty-first Anniversary of the Union was held in Aberdeen, on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th days of April. All the meetings were most interesting, and attended 
by numerous audiences. The minifffcers from a distance will not soon forget 
the kind, warm-hearted hospitality with which their Christian brethren enter- 
tained them. All the arrangements were admirably complete, and all returned 
to their respective homes gratified to find so much of generous brotherly kind- 
ness, and interest in the prosperity of the denomination. A large number of 
ministers were present : — Dr. Wardiaw, Glasgow ; Mr. M'Kenzie, do. ; Mr. 
Russell, do.; Dr. Paterson, Edinburgh; Mr. Alexander, do.; Mr. Knowles, 
Linlithgow; Mr. Gowan, Dalkeith; Mr. Watson, Musselburgh; Mr. Cullen, 
Leith; Mr. Swan, do.; Mr. Lothian, St. Andrews; Mr. Murdoch, Anstruther; 
Mr. M'Kenzie, Elie; Mr. Yule, Newburgh; Dr. Russell, Dundee; Mr. Shoe- 
botham, do. ; Mr. A. Russell, do.; Mr. Campbell, Montrose; Mr. Lowe, For- 
far ; Mr* Tait, Blairgowrie; Mr* M'Kinnon, Sauchieburn; Mr. M’Kenzie, Ber- 
¥»«* Mr. Moir, Laurencekirk'; Mr. M‘Kecbnie, Stewartfield; Mr. Duff, Fraser- 
tatrgh; Mr. Morison, Millseat ; Mr. Murke* Banff; Mr. Rennie, Culsalmond; 
,7l P» Miller, Inverury? Mr Hill, Huntly; Mr. Munro, Knockando; Mr. M'Niel, 
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Elgin; Mr. Kennedy, Inverness; Mr. Machray, late of Dumfries ; Mr. Cruik- 
shank, late of Rbynie; Mr. Nicol, preacher at Rhyme; Mr. Noble, preacher 
at Cullen ; Mr. M'Donald, preacher at Stonehaven $ Mr. Rettie, preacher at 
Banchory. Besides Aberdeen ministers, Messrs. Thomson, Kennedy? Wallace, 
Arthur, and Laing of Priritfieid. Mr. Smith from Rendal, Orkney, was detained 
by contrary winds, and arrived only ou Thursday night, when all the meetings 
were over. • 

Dr. Bennett was also present as the deputy of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales ; and Mr. Sheppard of Sligo, deputy of the Congregational 
Union of Ireland. The presence of Dr. Bennett was hailed by every one with 
delight. He had presided at the formation of the first Congregational church 
in Scotland, in Aberdeen, in the year 1793, and to see him, on the very spot, at 
the distance of nearly half-a-century, excited deep emotion, and called fotth. 
strong expressions of gratitude to that God who does not despise the day of 
small things. 9 * 


PRELIMINARY MEETING OF THE UNION. 

The preliminary meeting of the Union was held in George-street chapel, on 
Tuesday forenoon, and by ’adjournment on Thursday forenoon. Mr. Alexander 
presented the Report of the Committee appointed at last meeting, to consider 
the best means of procuring suitable Agents for the Union ; and it was agreed 
unanimously to authorize the acting Committee to lay out a sum not exceeding 
£100 during the current year, in imparting such instruction to approved Agents 
as might be deemed serviceable. 


^GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

On Tuesday evening, the annual meeting was held in Frederick-street chapel— 
Dr. Paterson occupied the chair — and the meeting having been opened with 
praise and prayer, the Chairman, after a few remarks on the object of the meet- 
ing, called successively upon the Secretary to read the report of the Committee 
of Management of the Institution, and the Treasurer to exhibit the state of its 
funds. It appeared from the Report that there were at present twenty-nine stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry in the academy. The state of the Treasurer’s 
accounts is very unsatisfactory. From them it appeared that, were it not from 
contributions received from sources not in anywise connected with the A^hdemy, 
the disbursements would at present exceed the income to the amount of £42 9 
2s. lOd. ; and as, by the end of June, an additional demand would be made on 
the funds to the amount of £130 or £140, the deficiency would then be about 
£560. This was the result produced when the contributions received from 
churches in connection with the Union were placed in opposition jbo the necessary 
expenditure of the Institution, and the Treasurer concluded his report of this 
disagreeable state of the funds, by remarking that he trusted it only required to 
be mentioned that such was the backward state of matters to put the members 
of the different churches in recollection of their duty, and make them give rea- 
dily of their substance, in order that so beneficial an institution might not be 
allowed to fall into embarrassment. 

Mr. Shoebothajk of Dundee, in moving, “ That the Report now read be 
adopted as the Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Committee of Management, 
and that it be printed and circulated under the direction of the Committee," 
supported his motion as follows : — 

That part of the Report of this Institution, which has been read to us by the 
Secretary, and which has presented to our view the nature, operation, and ob- 
jects of it, in a mode so terse and luminous, commends itself to approbation, and 
needs not any remarks of mine. The Treasurer's Report, which presents some- 
what of a gloomy aspect, will form the subject of a special address by otto who 
is to follow. I shall, therefore, take the liberty of a wider range* of thought. 

In this age of the world, and in this country, in which the streams of know- 
ledge flow so freely to irrigate the national mind— in which exist mechanic insti- 
tutions, circulating libraries, periodical literature, and cheap publications, on al- 
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most every subject of investigation, which ar<? spread over the surface of society, 
and in some cases penetrate to its depths— it can scarcely be deemed necessary 
to advocate the claims of the Glasgow Theological Academy, established for the 
purpose of*training young men for the high and holy office of the Christian min- 
istry. Still less can it be supposed necessary to engage in such an advocacy be- 
fore such an enlightened audience as this, assembled in the city of Aberdeen, — 
the beautiful metropolis of the north, adorned by its universities, characterized 
for their efficiency and liberality, in which a large number of the youth of the 
country have slaked their mental thirst at the waters of knowledge, drawn from 
the deep wells of truth by the hands of able and skilful masters ; and the reflec- 
tive influence of which may be supposed to have imparted a general character of 
intelligence, and appreciation of the value of learning, over the city’s population. 
U Aay not, however, be deemed supererogatory or presumptuous, to awaken 
remembrance by the utterance of a few observations. 

As time is rolling onwwrd in its appointed course, the general mind is ad- 
vancing. And if the word of promise lie not, and the bright visions of prophecy 
are not the confiscating hallucinations of a dseam, mind, on the theatre of this 
world, has yet a glorious destiny to accomplish, — has pure and noble purposes to 
fulfil. If, then, mind in general is awakening to deeds of high emprize, is plum- 
ing its wings for higher and nobler flight,— is fluttering them in the nest, trying 
their young strength, ere it spreads them abroad, and springs forward and up- 
ward : how essential that the guides and leaders of that general mind should be 
prepared for the foremost position, that they should be duly equipped and mar- 
shalled Tor the magnitude of their work, — for the complex and thickening con- 
flict which is approaching ! When the hosts muster on the moral battle-field, 
how important that the under captains of each rank should be prepared to utter 
the commands of the chief Captain in a clear and distinct voice, and regulate the 
movements of each corps with vigour, dexterity, and skill ! If all men are to 
be educated more or less, as all should be, and, as we trust, all will be,— how 
special the education which the Christian minister.requires ! Unless the Chris- 
tian ministry continue to increase in efficiency and power ; it must, as society 
progresses, ultimately sink into contempt. Amid the deep movements of society 
a loud and imperious call is uttered, — that its guides, who have assumed the 
office of its direction, shall be men of pre-eminent ability. 

Controversies, subtle and complex, are rising, and to deal with them effectu- 
ally will require a clear thinking and well-disciplined mind. Systems are rearing 
their heads among us, which dexterously inweave the threads of truth with those 
of error, unite the precious with the vile, — elevate the human to the same plat- 
form ofr which stand the divine, — attempt to imprison the waters of life within 
cisterns of human construction, and interpose the shadows of antiquity, erudi- 
tion, and human prescription, between conscience and its rightful Lord. To 
unravel such sophistries, distinguish between the true and the false, — break in 
pieces the vessels of earth, keep free from imprisonment God’s blessed word, that 
it may circulate freely from its fountain in thie Godhead, to enlighten, bless, and 
convert mankind; discriminating minds, memories well-stored with suitable 
materials, hands strong and steady, and expert in execution, will be in increasing 
demand. 

Then, Sir, let us for a moment contemplate the great theme of the Christian 
ministry. It contains the loftiest objects of human thought — the brightest 
emanation of the Eternal mind. It is nothing less than the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God, — a divine expedient to enlighten the intellect, purify the heart, 
ami regulate the manners of immortal man. The gospel treads on earth, and 
rises within the bounds of heaven,— encircles man in the temporality of his be- 
ing, and influences him in the eternity of his duration, — commences its opera- 
tions at the centre, and extends them to the utmost verge of bis existence. Let 
man, and societies of men, advance as they may, in iufcelltctual capacity, the 
gospel will still be in advance of all. The loftiest spirits of earth may put forth 
their noblest efforts to gain the highest summits of gospel truth ; angels in 
heaven may bend down from tbeir exalted seats to search into its profound 
depths; but although the one continue to ascend from below, and the other con- 
tinue to descend from above, the two will never meet together ; having between 
them drawn the line of the gospel’s diameter, they will never make a pathway 
entirely through it; but will find it vast, illimitable, infinite, possessing the aropli- 
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t«ie of -divinity itself. The gospel is the love of Christ which naasetb know- 
ledge. The gospel is the unsearchable riches of Christ. How important 
that such a theme should be handled discreetly, since it presents scope for the 
highest wisdom, and the noblest gifts! He who has given suhstarfbe and in- 
crement to the gospel, has also appointed the means of its agency. It is the 
order of heaven that the gospel should be circulated among men by men, and 
obtain a lodgment in human hearts by the sympathies of hearts — the wonder- 
ful machinery of bumah thought, sentiment, and language. The Christian 
ministry is a co-operation with divinity. “ Faith coraeth by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.” Let the artist construct his designs, the hus- 
bandman plough the soil, the philosopher explore the intricacies of science, the 
senator legislate for a nation’s weal, the judge, clothed in ermine, expound 
the nature, arid pronounce the sentence of law. Such occupations ure useful 
and honourable. But he who ascends the pulpit occupies a station of greater 
power and efficiency ; the consequences of which extend farther into futility, 
and penetrate lower into the depths of human beinjf and destiny. The occu- 
pant of the pulpit has to deal with the delicate department of motives, morality, 
and religion. He has to touch the mainspring of human hearts, to feed and 
regulate the intellect, and guide men in the pathway of immortality. We affirm 
not too much when we say, that the order, happiness, and religion, of a nation — 
that the salvation of the world, are supended on the pulpit’s efficiency and 
power. From it are to be scattered those leaves which are for the healing of 
the nations. From it are to circulate those lofty sentiments, holy principles, 
celestial hopes, which are to bear society forward in the high and holy*path of 
duty through this world to a better. From it are to well forth those pure 
waters of the sanctuary, which will refresh the weary traveller during his pilgrim- 
age of life. And shall it be said that a mere novice in general science, and bib- 
lical literature, is fitted for the occupancy of such a station? 

We rejoice that the elemental truths of the gospel are so simple, that it is the 
duty of him who heareth to say, * Come that they, who, like the woman of 
Samaiia, have heard only its first lesson, are in duty bound to go, and tell their 
neighbours the wondrous story. He who knows the alphabet of Christianity 
may go and teach that alphabet. But to comprehend the heights and depths, 
and lengths and breadths of gospel truth, and unfold the same to others, is a 
work beyond the mere smatterer in knowledge to effect. Babes have not only 
to be fed with the sincere milk of the word* but young men and fathers have to 
be fed with stronger meat suited to their several ages and capacities. The dis- 
pensations of mercy and truth have to be unfolded in their amplitude, connec- 
tion, and variety; the doctrines of grace have to be exhibited in their majestic 
glory, divine porportions, and adaptation to the nature, the circumstances, and 
the wants of mankind, and the influence which those doctrines supply to produce 
a holy heart and life — a sound and healthful morality of tone and principle. 
Thus thousands, while listening to the statements of truth, and the provision 
made by the Lord of hosts unto ajl people, — “ A feast of fat things, a feast of 
wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on thft lees well refined,” 
will be ready to adopt the expressive language of Britain’s greatest Poet, 

“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh ana crabbed as dull fuols suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s hate, 

A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 

Infidelity has dreaded and felt the pulpit’s power. This we have seen in the bit- 
terness displayed towards it in the latest onslaught which has been made against 
Christianity. While the pulpit faithfully retains and successfully wields the 
influence which God has vouchsafed to it, infidelity cannot culminate In the 
horizon of human thought. Hence, the enmity of infidels towards the pulpit, 
and their eager wish to sweep it away. They have not forgotten, and wilt neve? 
forgive, the matchless pulpit effort put forth by one who graduated in the uni- 
versity of this city. By the touch of his Ithuriel spear, infidelity stood forth in its 
own portentous character, a hideous monster begotten by a conjunction of per- 
verted reason, and unsanctified diabolical passion. Beneath that withering expo- 
sure, ingdelity turned pale, trembled, and sunk down a shapeless mass of moral 
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putridity and loathsomeness. I allude, of course, to the sermon on * Modern 
Infidelity/ delivered by that prince of preachers,— that giant of our order, — the 
venerated Robert Hall. 

To the schools of our prophets, and to the Glasgow Theological Academy iti 
particular, then, we look for the supply of a rising ministry which shall make 
the pulpits of the land beams of light, fiames of love, whence shall issue thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn— for a class of men who shall be the glory of 
Christ and the messengers of the churches, — men who* will bear the torch of 
truth within every citadel of error, and who, despite of opposition, will carry for- 
ward, by their sanctified instrumentality, the cause of the Redeemer, to its noon- 
tide splendour, its millennial glory. 

Never, Sir, until the New Jerusalem descends from God out of heaven, and 
tbe«purity and joy of earth mingle with the holy light and calm blessedness of 
eternity, will such institutions, and such agency, be deemed unnecessary by the 
Christian church. 

There are two particulars on which I would venture to say a word or two, 
which, in my judgment, have a practical bearing on this institution in the im- 
portant department of funds. * 

There is a large and increasing number of young men trained in the Glasgow 
Theological Academy, who cross the borders and become located in England. 
Now, there could be no earthly objection to this, if wfe had a surplus of labour- 
ers— more ministers than churches ; and, if Scotland were the richer, and Eng- 
land the poorer country. Such, however, is not the case, but the converse is 
the truth. If it is to be the case, that the young men of this institution shall 
continue to migrate in such numbers to the sunny south, 1 do think for one, that 
on the common principle of equity our sister churches in that part of the island 
should be requested to aid the funds of this institution, by a collection each 
year, in a given number of them. 

I am fully aware that Scotland’s sons have won renown in every fair field of 
fame, and gathered laurels in every department of human action. I would say, 
let them go forth to adorn by their virtue, their industry, their intelligence, the 
varied paths of honourable ambition. We object not. Still, 1 think, the father- 
land should be foremost in their affection and regards. The native soil must be 
cultivated ; and who so well qualified for its cultivation as native sons? Scotch- 
men can be as great at home as they can be abroad, and home presents many in- 
viting fields of labour, which, by patient persevering effort, would yield much 
precious fruit to the Lord of the harvest, and would gladden the heart of 
the spiritual husbandman for his toil. Native tones, idioms, illustrations, and 
impulses, find the readiest way to the heart, ana arouse and agitate its inmost 
feelings j and these a stranger cannot be expected perfectly to acquire. 

I have sometimes thought our young brethren in the ministry abandon their 
posts before they have made a proper trial of their productiveness. To lodge 
and mature great principles in the minds of men, patience, labour, and time are 
required. That which is solid and permanent is generally slow in its develop- 
ment. The mushvoom will spring up in a* night, but the oak requires many 
years to perfect its growth, and there is a corresponding difference in their value 
and utility. Our most influential and flourishing churches have been the fruit of 
long and persevering toil. Some men, indeed, labour, ami others enter into 
their labour ; but let not him that putteth on the armour boast as he who putteth 
it off. The principles which we* hold and cherish cannot, in the order of Provi- 
dence, be expected to take deep root, and obtain a wide spread in the land, ex- 
cept by patient persevering labour, and by self-denial by the men who are 
honoured to exhibit and maintain them. 

Were it not presumptuous in me, I would say to our younger brethren ; — be 
not restless, uneasy, impatient. Look at the gradual processes through which 
God evolves his plans and purposes. He >$ho could have spoken, and a universe 
would have started into being, and fallen into order in a moment, produced it by 
progressive stages; thereby teaching us important truth by example. How 
many days of sun and dew, and wind and ram are required to perfect the seeds 
of the earth, and ripen them into corn, and fruit, and flowers 1 Through wbat 
singular paths does God lead his chosen servants! Cali to mind the chequered 
histories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. To what complex and tedious trials 
Joseph had to submit before he stood by the side of Pharaoh, as his chief ad- 
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viier. James says, “ Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming of .the 
Lord. Behold the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and 
hath long patience for it, until he receive the early and latter rain. Be ye also 
patient, stabiiah your hearts; for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” In- 
domitable perseverance in a good cause is morally certain of a measure of suc- 
cess ; and the success generally bears a proportion to the amount of labour be- 
stowed. If possible, let every man abide at his post, faithfully perform his duty, 
and he may safely commit the issues to God. “ He is not unrighteous to forget 
your work of faith and labour of love.” 

There is another point on which I would speak a word. It is an evident fact 
that those families in our churches distinguished for their wealth and station in 
society, have not, as yet, furnished a due proportion of their sons for the minis- 
try of the gospel. It is the peculiar glory of the gospel that it knows nothing 
of class, but fetches its trophies out of all classes. To the poor the gospel is 
preached ; because the poor, as compared with the richrform the greater num- 
ber ; though the reference may be understood as applying: to moral character as 
much as to civil condition. Our poor families have furnished more than their 
proportion for the supply of the nfinistry. It may well be asked. How comes it 
to pass that, as tbe rich are sometimes caught in tbp gospel net, join our churches, 
and take an interest in their welfare, they give up so few or their sons to be 
fishers of men? Do thev consider the ministry a low and degrading office, not 
affording sufficient scope for elevated talent, nor conferring sufficient honour on 
the person who sustains it? The Christian ministry has employed, consecrated, 
and adorned the noblest talents which God has bestowed, or man po$sessed. 
Ministers themselves, even of the highest order, have rejoiced to bring forth 
their sons into the sanctuary, and consecrate them to that office which they 
themselves have laboriously filled. The minister, whose heart is beating in the 
right place, would rather see his son a pious, useful, successful preacher of the 
gospel, than see him seated on the woolsack in the highest court of parliament, 
and holding the office of Lord-chancellor of England. 

But perhaps our rich friends think the emoluments of the ministry too trifling 
to be an object of ambition. If they connect happiness with the abundance of 
earthly possession, and are not content with the means of honourable mainte- 
nance ; — if they w ould rather see their children rich in this world, than honour- 
ably serving God in the gospel of his Son,— they may pursue their worldly ob- 
jects, but it is at the expense of Christian consistency. What a noble evidence 
of self-denial, tvvhat a proof of genuine Christianity, if some of the sons of our 
wealthier families would freely relinquish prospects of worldly emolument, for 
the purpose of setting themselves apart to the service of Christ and his church ! 
Consider the example of Christ, who emptied himself for us; and who has said to 
those who forsake the things of this world — that they u shall receive a hundred 
fold, and Bhall inherit everlasting life." 

It is sometimes urged, and with apparent truth, that persons in tbe lower sta- 
tions of life seek the ministry to elevate their condition, and get themselves put 
into the priest's office for a morsel t>f bread ; while in a rich «and splendid hier- 
archy, members of higher families seek tbe office for its wealth, honour, eatse, 
and influence. This view brings us within the sphere of human motives, which 
is the peculiar province of tbe Almighty, who alone searches the heart of man. 
Every man standeth or falleth to his own master. But if the members of rich 
families were to enter tbe ministry among us, they would rebut both objections. 
They would descend in a temporal, that they might rise in a spiritual, sense. 
They would make themselves poor for tbe gospel’s sake. To such, the words 
of the apostle would indeed be applicable, — “ Rejoice ye rich, in that ye are 
brought low.” Besides, were this the case, there would not exist such a pres* 
sure on the funds of this Institution ; ami in this light I beg you now to view 
it, because for this purpose it is now ifrged upon your consideration. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. William Leslie, builder, and unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Laino, of Cotton, moved 44 That this meeting tender cordial thanks to Dr* 
Wardlaw and Mr. M 4 Kenzie for their zealous labours, and express gratitude to 
God for his kindness in enabling them to labour in such an important sphere/— 
end spoke as follows : — 

. In tbe absence of an esteemed brother, I rise to propose a resolution which 
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has been put into ray hand, only during the proceedings of to-day, but which 
I have nevertheless undertaken to bring forward, because — on account of the 
affectionate regard which I cherish towards those to whom the resolution re- 
fers— there is no part of this evening’s proceedings more congenial, indeed, I 
may say, so congenial to my own feelings ; and because I believe there is no mo- 
tion to be brought forward which it will be more easy to persuade the meeting 
to adopt. 

The motion is — A vote of thanks to Dr. Wardlaw ami Mr. Mackenzie. 

The motion consists of two parts. The former part calls on the meeting to 
tender their thanks to Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Mackenzie, for their valuable and 
zealous labours as tutors of the Academy. On this part of the resolution I do 
not intend to say anything, — because I am certain that — with respect to those 
now present, who are acquainted with the characters, and qualifications, and 
labours of these gentlemen — no speech is needed to persuade them to the cordial 
adoption of this resolution ; and, on the other hand, if there be any now present 
who are not acquainted With the characters, and qualifications, and labours of 
these gentlemen, I must leave such to gather the necessary information on the 
subject from some other source, or on some otfiier occasion ; because 1 cannot but 
feel that it would be as presumptuous in me, as I am sure it would be painful 
for the gentlemen themselves, were I in their presence to enter into any such 
eulogy of them and their labours as would be necessary, in order to show those 
who may be unacquainted with them how well they deserve our thanks. 

On the latter part of the resolution, 1 may with more propriety offer a few re- 
marks* — 

It calls on the meeting to express their gratitude to God for enabling these 
gentlemen to labour in this important sphere. The importance of the sphere pre- 
sents a wide and tempting topic, but, as it is a topic which is only incidental to 
my present subject, I shall not detain the meeting by enlarging on it. Permit 
me only to observe, tihat I can think of no sphere of labour which exceeds, or 
even equals in importance, that in which these gentlemen are engaged. The 
Apostle Paul says, “ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall he 
saved but lie adds, “ IIovv shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher ? and how shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent?’’ The preparation and sending forth of preachers, therefore, 
must, I conceive, be regarded as the most important department of all the 
machinery employed for promoting the salvation of souls. 

But it is not to the department in which these gentlemen labour that our at- 
tention is particularly called on the present occasion, but to these gentlemen 
themselves as labouring in that department. 

We are called to express our gratitude to God, for enabling or qualifying them 
for that labour. We are called to express our gratitude for the gifts and qualifi- 
cations bestowed on them by God, to fit them for that labour; and this, as a re- 
cognition of the general scriptural truth, that “ every good gift and every perfect, 
gift is from abover and cometh down from the Father of lights.” But we are 
called to express our gratitude to God, in respect to this mutter, on more parti- 
cular grounds still :«r“we read in the Epistle to the Ephesians, that “ when Christ 
ascended up on high, he led captivity captive; and gave gifts unto men; and 
he gave some to he apostles, and some to be prophets, and some to he evangelists, 
and some to be pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ we are here taught that 
teachers fitted for preparing or perfecting the saints for the work of the ministry 
are ranked with apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastors, as the special gifts 
of Christ to his church. The Apostle Paul says, in his epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, ** I thank' my God always on your behalf for the grace of God which is given 
you by Jesus Christ ; that in every thing ye are enriched by him, in all utterance, 
and in all knowledge,” that is, I conceive, that they were amply provided with 
pastors and teachers richly endued with these valuable gifts. And are not we 
called on in the same spirit to thank our God on behalf of our churches on the 
same ground? viz., that in these gentlemen we are enriched with teachers amply 
endued with all utterance and all knowledge . 

But I need not dwell on this topic. No one will deny or dispute that we are 
bound to thank our God always on this account : the question is, how shall we 
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best express our gratitude ? Not, certainly, by merely adopting— or even adopt- 
ing with acclamation— such a resolution as this, in such a meeting as the present. 
The best way in which the churches can express their gratitude, both to these 
gentlemen themselves, and to God for giving them such teachers, is by availing 
themselves of their services. We must not forget that gratitude is like love— 
where it really exists it will show itself in acts. If we be grateful, then, let us 
be grateful, not in word gnly, but in deed and in truth. Labourers are wanted, 
much wanted ; many are wanted. Wherefore, let the churches look out from 
among them, men ; I say not unto you seven men, but seventy times seven- 
men full of faith in the Holy Ghost, and endued with all suitable qualifications, 
whom they may place under the care of these teachers ; that through their in- 
strumentality those men may be prepared and perfected for the work of the mjn- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ. But this is not all. If the churcnes 
do look out and send forth from among them men fomliis purpose, they (pre 
morally bound to send money also, according to their Ability, for the support of 
those men, and for defraying the expenses of their education. This is an indis- 
pensable part of the sincere expresvon of their gratitude to God. 

And once more ; if the churches be truly grateful to the Great Head of the 
church, for his having enriched them with such teachers, let them, while they 
pour out their thanksgivings to him on that account, pour out to him also their 
prayers and supplications oft behalf of these teachers, that their lives arid labours 
inay be long preserved to the churches ; that they may be yet more richly endued 
with the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, so as to be increasingly fitted for 
the work whereunto lie hath called them ; and that thus, through their instru- 
mentality, the knowledge of the glorious gospel of the blessed God may be more 
and more widely diffused through our own beloved land, and the happy period 
hastened on when the whole earth shall be tilled with the knowledge and glory 
of the Lord. 

The motion was feelingly responded to by Dr. Wardlaw,* and Mr. Mackenzie, 
the latter of whom gave a most interesting account of the state of the academy, 
and of the progress of the students. He ably impressed upon the meeting the 
necessity which existed for such an institution in connection with the Union, it 
being absolutely necessary, in order rightly to understand and appreciate the true 
meaning and import of the gospel, so as to be able faithfully to expound it to 
others, that a person should go through a course of study, and be taught to read 
the Bible in the original language. He also gave a sketch of the manner in which 
young men were admitted into the Academy. The person applying required to 
he a member of a Congregational church, and the application was generally made 
through bis pastor to one of the secretaries. A correspondence then ensued, and 
a series of questions were placed in the hands of the applicant. The case, with 
the answers given by the applicant to these questions, was then laid before the 
sub-committee, and if they sustained the application, the individual applying is 
then required to prepare an essay on some given subject, and a short discourse 
cm a certain portion of Scripture. This being done, the Committee again meet, 
when the essay and the discourse are both read in their hearing, and any ques- 
tions they mav deem proper are put to the applicant. He is then dismissed, and 
the opinion of the Committee taken by the chairman, as to* whether or not be 
is entitled to be received; and if theit opinion be favourable, he is so received. 
Surely it would be granted by all that this was 9 very salutary process. Then, 
when he was so received, they had various important Itudies in which to engage 
him. They held it of importance that he should be able to read the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew, and the New Testament in Greek. They did not consider it 
absolutely necessary, as he knew many who preached the gospel successfully with 
but a very limited knowledge of these; but still it was of importance. Mi% ,• 
Mackenzie concluded with a strong appeal in behalf of the funds of the 
tion. We regret that our report of this speech is so very meagre and 

Dr. Russell moved, “ That this meeting, deeply convinced by the 
now read, that there is not that amount of interest taken in the Institution 
which there ought to be, resolve to aid it more liberally hereafter, and indulge 
the hope that the churches generally will do so likewise/' We give the sub- 
stance of his remarks : — 

It is matter of great regret, that so few of the churches contribute to the 
funds of the Academy. All the churches iWi^&erested in the prosperity of 
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this institution, and it woutd be well for them to consider ibis. Bet none 
of them act on the principle, that because they cannot give much they need not 
give anything Let such churches consider, that if they all give a little, the 
aggregate sum will be far from inconsiderable. Not a few of them have 
reaped, and are still reaping, of the fruits of this Academy ; and ought they 
not to do what they can to support it? Some of our churches have done well, 
and I trust their example will now be more generally followed. 

It merits particular consideration, that not a few of the present labourers in 
our churches must soon, in the course of nature, be called from the field. And 
surely, it is of the first importance to provide suitable successors. It will 
gladden the hearts of those fathers and brethren, to see young men raised up to 
cajrry on the work in which they have so long been engage d. They will rejoice 
if their successors shall he more efficient, and more successful than themselves. 
-Ttheir great desire is, tnat Christ may be glorified, that sinners may be convert- 
ed, and that the churches may he edified, and made the honoured means of ex- 
tending the gospel of the grace of God. Now, the education furnished by this 
Academy is well fitted to train faithful menf who shall be able to teach others 
also* The various branches of study subject the minds of the students to a salu- 
tary discipline. The study of natural science tends to brace the mental facul- 
ties, and to form the habit of close investigation, ^nd the study of languages, 
and particularly of moral science, must bring the mind into close contact with 
the subject of moral evidence. The very efforts of intellectual energy which 
are cabled forth, must secure unspeakable advantages. There will thus be ac- 
quired, the power of arriving at discriminating and accurate conceptions of every 
subject. ' By a constant habit of close investigation, the student becomes quali- 
fied for the detection of sophistry, and for the exercise of sound and conclusive 
reasoning. Such a habit enriches the mind. The result will be, that the dili- 
gent student will hpve in his mind a storehouse, where every acquisition may 
be disposed of in an orderly manner, bo as to he easily accessible on all occasions. 

Every branch of learning is to be made subservient to biblical knowledge. 
And there is no department of literature hut may he highly useful to the min- 
ister of Christ, if sanctified to his Master’s use. Are not the ministers of Christ 
set for the defence of the gospel ? And if the enemies of the truth are often dis- 
tinguished by their attainments, is it not highly desirable that the champions of 
the faith should he able to stand upon equal grounds ? It criticism, and scientific 
knowledge, and antiquarian research, be employed by the advocates of error, is it 
not of great moment to have some good soldiers of Jesus Christ who shall be able 
to repel their darts, and to turn upon them their own weapons ? Let us spoil 
the Egyptians, and employ the spoils in erecting a sanctuary tor God. In the 
present day, error is assuming numerous varying shapes, and is eitfplo\ing a 
diversity of weapons and modes of assault, and are we not called to furnish 
champions equipped at all points, and equal to the contest ? 

You who have experienced the advantages resulting fiom an enlightened 
evangelical ministry, will not, I trust, fail fo respond to the call made on your 
liberality. You know what it is to have the truth of Christ preached fully in 
all its parts — faithfully in all its connections— freely in its application to sinners 
of every class and clnuaeter — and seasonably in all its suitableness to the diversi- 
fied circumstances of mankind at large, and of Christians in particular. Some 
of you may hnve felt the tremblings of conscience awakened to a sense of guilt 
and condemnation, when the preacher reasoned concerning righteousness, and 
temperance, and judgment to come. The light of the law of God flashed with 
mighty and irresistible conviction upon your astonished souls when the very 
secrets of your heart were made manifest by the living and the powerful word of 
the God against whom you had sinned. But by the Spirit of all grace, the glories 
of the righteousness and the expiatory Wood of Christ were made to shine be- 
fore you, with such lustre, as to carry light and consolation, pence and holy joy, 
through the darkness, the terror, and the confusion, which reigned within you. 
Perhaps some here have come to the house of God in a time of strong temptation, 
hut the word was so preached as to dispel youV darkness, to banish your scepti- 
cism, to confirm your faith, and to strengthen every principle of piety within )ou. 
Your soul then escaped like a bird from the snare of the fowler. Some of you 
may have come to the solemn assembly in the state of the deepest affliction, but 
there you heard such affecting exhibitions of the character of Christ, ns the Great 
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High Priest of his church, of his sympathy and tenderness, his watchfulness, and 
his care, that your heart was soothed and your spirit cheered. There the pro- 
mises of the everlasting covenant were so unfolded, and so applied, that you felt 
as if all were new, as if the promises had then been first proclaimed, as if ttfey 
had been framed on the spot, and for your special case, so lucidly were they ex- 
plained, nnd so appropriately were they applied. The Spirit of the God or the 
promises had been with the preacher in his closet, had sanctified his knowledge 
of men and things, had directed him to those views of the truth which were best 
adapted to your condition, and had excited in him those feelings which enabled 
him to speak with that clearness and perspicuity which presented the truth in 
the most vivid light, and with that warmth and feeling which sent it home to 
your heart. You felt as if the preacher had been made acquainted with ypur 
special case, when in fact he knew nothing of it. But his intimate acquaintance 
with human nature, his knowledge of the world and of"the church, his compre- 
hensive views of the sacred records, and his powers of analysis and discrimina- 
tion, were directed by the Spirit of God, so as to make a condition such as yours 
the subject of thorough and closer investigation, and to concentrate all the parts 
of his knowledge which bore upon the subject. Yjes, the Spirit of God works by 
means, and by means adapted to his object. And if, when you felt as I have de- 
scribed, you said, M This is none other than the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven will you* riot give as the Lord hath prospered you, that Chris- 
tian men of suitable talents may be so trained as to enable them to be effective 
helpers of the faith and joy of the people of God, and heralds of the qross to 
the world at large ? 

In the wilderness the Israelites did not hoard the spoils of the Egyptians. 
They gave them freely up, that the sanctuary of God might be built. They 
had to be restrained from giving. And when will this be required in our case? 
A spirit of liberality, like to that of the Israelites, would t be the presage of the 
millennial triumph of the gospel. The church has not yet properly responded 
to the call, — “ Awake, awake; put on thy strength, O Zion!” Has not Christ 
taught you how to lay up treasure in heaven ? In heaven, indeed, is your in- 
heritance. And certainly you are called to have your heart there. It is for you 
as risen with Christ, to set your affections on the things which are above, where 
he now sits at the right hand of God. What Christian can question this? 
But when our Lord speaks of our laying up treasure in heaven, he means that 
we should lay up our earthly substance there. The treasure of which he speaks 
is something that may be stolen by the thief, and corrupted by the moth and 
rust. He tells us, where our substance will be most secure. The money that 
we spend upon ourselves, and upon vanity, is gone ; it is lost for ever. But the 
money, or its equivalent, which we give from Christian principle to the cause of 
benevolence, and to the cause of the gospel, is not lost, it is safe in heaven. 
And we shall get a good account of it at the resurrection of the just. It is in 
heaven producing high interest. Interest, did I say ? this is far from a full ex- 
pression of the thing signified. The substance devoted to*Cbrist is small in 
itself, and it is relatively small when set beside the magnitude of the object for 
which it is given ; but the reward will far surpass our highegt conceptions. Yes, 
the reward will correspond with the exbaustless resources of the fountain of all 
good. It will exhibit the exuberant riches of his grace; — it will be suited to the 
grandeur of eternity, and to the splendour of the heavenly kingdom ; — it will 
illustrate the Divine regard for sterling principle, and devoted self-denial ; — it 
will be given as a public testimony of the Divine complacency in the work and 
character of Christ, for whose sake and in whose cause the sacrifice was made; 
— it will be given to express the delight of God in the reflection (ah, how faint!) 
of his own boundless generosity : in a word, it will be given to show forth the 
attractive glory of Him, whose nature and whose name is love. Sav, then, 
shall we not lay up treasure in heaven ? Oh ! let us drink into the Spirit of 
Christ. Let us prize the gospel ; let us partake largely of its joys ; and then 
the abundance of our joy will, even in the midst of poverty, abound to the riches 
of our liberality. The rich will not then talk of giving their mite. They will 
not abuse what is said of the honoured widow, who, when she freely gave her 
two mites, gave her all. Let no one speak as if he were like to her, till, like 
her, he has given his. all. I do trust that a spirit of liberality will be poured 
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out upon all our churches: and let our prayer be — “ Let the whole earth be tilled 
with his glory/' Amen, and amen. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. George Maitland, bookseller, and unani- 
mously caYried,— the Chairman remarking, in putting it to the meeting, that, a* 
an expression of their adoption of it, he would not ask them to hold up their 
hands, but would humbly request them to put them into their pockets. 

Dr. Bennett moved, “ That in the room of those, who retire, Mr. Gowan, 
Dalkeith; Mr. John Gibson, Edinburgh; Mr. Thomson, Glasgow; and Mr. 
Archibald Brown, Glasgow, — be added to the Committee for the ensuing year/’ 
He spoke as follows : — 

As it is quite manifest, that I cannot be a competent judge of the propriety 
of adding these names to the committee, it is plain that the Resolution was put 
info my hands, merely to give me an opportunity of addressing you. But time 
warns me that I must not say much ; for, though we must be “ in season 
atfd out of season,” yet there is some extent to he given to the word “out of 
season,” in which it would be exceedingly improper in us to attempt to do good. 
And as I am to be followed by a brother from Ireland, and as we all know that 
in that land the tongue is well hung, I will not prevent you from hearing him. 

I would just remind you of the vast importance of our principles, as Congre- 
gational churches, on the subject of the ministry. We, from the very origin of 
our churches, have maintained the grand principle of a regenerate ministry, — that 
it is the prerogative of Christ to give pastors and teachers, and that every minis- 
ter of the gospel should be able to say, “ It pleased God, who separated me from 
my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I 
might preach him among the heathen.” Departure from this principle has de- 
luged the world with Popery, for it was unregenerate men that confounded hea- 
ven and earth, — the church and the world. Unable to trust the grace of Christ 
and the affection of his people, they threw themselves into the arms of the state, 
and they can trust the exchequer of Cajsar rather than that of Christ, and this 
abomination would never have taken place had Christian churches known none 
but regenerate ministers. I should not hesitate, if any one were to ask me what 
was the one grand corrupting principle that poisoned the wells of life, to say, that 
it was an unregenerate ministry. 

But while we acknowledge that regeneration is essential, we do not admit it 
to be sufficient for ministers ; because every Christian is not tit to be a minister 
of Christ. Christ commenced by calling men to faith in his name, but he took 
subsequent steps to make them ministers, for he gathered them around himself. 
In the first instance, when he called them only to believe on him, he let them 
go on with their fishing; but afterwards he called them to his own Academy. 
We maintain that our Lord Jesus is the only authorized party to call privates 
out of the ranks, and to make them officers to lead the sacramental host. He, 
then marking out the men whom he destines to usefulness, gives them qua- 
lifications for the ministry, — and we maintain no enthusiastic principle when w r e 
speak of a Call to the ministry, for we think it can be demonstrated by the 
fitness Christ imparts to their minds, and the disposition he imparts to their 
hearts. The men that are most qualified will be the most modest, and the 
most ready to subfnit their qualifications to be judged of by the churches. 
When the churches have decided this, it becomes their duty to give them 
every assistance. There are few who would not gladly have afforded a staff to 
the apostles in their journeyings for Christ. Every denomination of Christians 
will prevail in proportion to its ministers. Let the ministers be distinguished, 
and the denomination will be distinguished. Here the Doctor referred to the 
Quakers, the Moravians, and the Calvinistic Methodists, as having failed in ob- 
taining a footing, or maintaining their ground in this country for want of a 
suitable ministry. We have, as Congregetionalists, been distinguished for our 
preachers and divines, — our Owens and Howes, — our Taylors, Jameses, and Jays, 
— to say nothing of living men, whose presence forbids me to mention them, 
who have also given distinction and advantage to our body. 

I am aware that, amidst all the advantages of learning, theology should take 
the lead, and I have known instances in which, on examination, everything but 
theology has been attended to. Failing England, on this point, I hope Scotland 
will come to the rescue. As truly as medicine is the high distinction for^a phy- 
sician, — law for a lawyer, — navigation for a mariner, and strategics for a general, 
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so*truly is theology for a minister ; and to be distinguished in the doctrines of 
the gospel, in accurate distinction, and in the power of bringing them to bear 
upon the conscience, is the great glory of the clergy. We have to encounter, in 
the present day, not spears and swords, and prisons, —for these old weapons have 
been laid aside as confessedly inefficient; but we have to contend with tliat 
which would require learning and great ability in the ministry. All the art and 
sophistry that can be employed by learned and able men is employed, and we 
must meet the exigenc/ with suitable instruments, and it is not muscles and 
nerves only that will do. 

The religion of your pastors is eminently promoted by their learning. Place a 
man in a little obscure country town, where there is little opportunity to culti- 
vate mind by intercourse with his neighbours and acquaintance, and if he do not 
devote himself to study, he is likely to fall into indolent habits, — into mere 
gossiping, or something worse ; and thus, in a holy consecration to the improve- 
ment of his own mind, there is the best security for the consecration of »his 
graces to the dearest interests of the church of Christ.* While anxious that your 
ministers should he well-educated, I cannot but regret that many of them go 
into England. This may be expected if your ministers are not properly sup- 
ported. Will you argue against a man leaving4iis situation in Scotland, if he 
cannot keep the wolf from the door ? It is utterly unreasonable to find fault 
with him, if lie cannot find support for his family. The only remedy is to give 
support. The true principle is, for every member of the church to consider what 
God has given to him, and what proportion of it he can devote to God and his 
church ; mid whether 5s. or £ 5 , let him give it. And while I am anxicyis that 
you should secure to yourselves the ministers you have educated, I would suggest 
that a minister going from Glasgow to England, should provide from England a 
contribution equal to his own education, and if this were set before those minis- 
ters, they would see the force of it. But as 1 commenced with saying, that I 
should give my brother an opportunity to speak, and as the.clock will soon speak, 

I must sit down. 

Mr. Sheppard, in seconding the motion, made a few observations : — 

I am not so entirely destitute of common sense and common prudence, as, 
at this hour, to detain the meeting long. I have sat, during the evening, 
with more pleasure and more enjoyment than at any meeting where I was 
told that I should do any thing myself, for I felt that matters were going on 
so swimmingly that I should have nothing to do in the end; and I felt pleasure 
and enjoyment in witnessing how every successive speech told, with power, on 
the meeting. I sincerely sympathize with the difficulties in which you are placed, 
and would exhort you not to be discouraged in your great and glorious work. 
Were it yours, you might; but you are to walk by faith, not by sight. You 
have had abundant assurance in past ages, that the work is llis, and that He is 
able to carry it on. It is necessary that we should be met by circumstances of 
difficulty, and if faith is called into exercise, it will serve a good purpose not only 
now, but in years to come. # 

1 could not but think how happy I should be and my brethren in Ireland, if 
we had an Academy with such resources for the destitute of Ireland. You 
have a population of three millions, we have eight millions# You have 29 stu- 
dents, we have only 9 or 10. The gospel would still be preached, and preached 
powerfully and faithfully in this country without you; but when you recollect 
that there arc seven millions handed over to leaders who crush every rising feel- 
ing even for discussion of the truth, what are your circumstances compared with 
ours ? 

My dear brethren, you have cause for gratitude. God has honoured you, is 
honouring you, and will honour you. The cloud, if it may be called a cloud, is 
big with mercy, and will break in blessings on your head. Go forth in His 
strength, and as you have been exhorted, “ Whatsoever your hands find to do, 
do it with ail your might.” Whilst you are enjoying blessings yourselves, re« 
member those, with a spirit of love and affection, whose circumstances are in- 
comparably worse than yours, and who, in my person, this evening, earnestly 
and humbly implore an interest in your prayers and assistance. 

A vote of thanks having been proposed to the Chairman, he pronounced the 
benediction, and the meeting separated. 
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SERMONS. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. Russell of Princes-street chapel, Dundee, preached 
in Frederick-street chapel, and in the afternoon, Dr. Bennett preached in Black- 
friars-street chapel. On both occasions the chapels were crowded by most atten- 
tive audiences. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

The Annual Meeting was held in George-street chapel in the evening, William 
Leslie, Esq., in the chair. The attendance at this meeting was so great that 
hundreds could not get within the doors of the chapel, in consequence of which 
Blackfriars- street chapel >Ua also thrown open, where a numerous auditory were 
addressed by Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Low of Forfar, Mr. M‘Kenzie, and Mr. Rus- 
self of Glasgow ; whose necessarily extemporaneous effusions were listened to 
with most exemplary patiencei After praise and prayer, Mr. Leslie addressed 
the meeting. Having very modestly apologized for his own inability to discharge 
the duties of chairman as he could wish to do, he introduced the business of the 
evening by tracing the rise and progress of Independency in Aberdeen. In this 
part of his address, he made a happy allusion to the gratifying fact, that the ven- 
erable J)r. Bennett, who, forty-five years ago, formed the first Congregational 
church in Scotland, was present at the first anniversary of the Union in Aber- 
deen, and within the same walls where, nearly half-a-century since, he had 
preached at the formation of the church referred to. He then stated that the 
present meeting of ministers and others was not a legislative council. It claimed 
no authority, and coujd exercise no authority over the churches of the Union. 
They disclaimed all control over, all interference with, the liberty of the 
churches. The objects for which they were met were : first, that the ministers, 
deacons, and members, might enjoy friendly and social intercourse — not to de- 
bate or to legislate, but to comfort and cheer each other in the great work in 
which they were engaged : next, they were met as a missionary society. This 
was one grand object of this Union. They were a home missionary society, 
whose object was to carry the gospel over the length and breadth of the land : 
that this was effected by the voluntary contributions of the churches, by which 
the Union was enabled to support a large number of agents in the destitute parts 
of the country, especially in the Highlands and Islands ; and lastly, that they 
were met as the advocates of civil and religious liberty : that this congregation 
did not interfere with civil government; asked nothing but protection from it; 
and might flourish under any government; yet, wherever it did flourish, it must 
and did tend to ameliorate the condition of man, and to disseminate just notions 
both of civil rights and religious immunities^: that it could not but be gratifying 
to Dr. Bennett, who, in the early part of his life, had, with eleven individuals, 
formed the first Scottish Congregational church in the very chapel where they 
were now met — it cqjild not but be gratifying to that gentleman, as well as to the 
others present who are now advanced in years, to compare the present state of 
things in this country with the state of things forty years since. While Inde- 
pendency was increasing in numbers and influence, they see other bodies advanc- 
ing nearer and nearer to themselves. Those who formerly most denounced 
them were now adopting some of their leading principles, and proclaiming that 
the church, to be free and efficient, must first be free and independent. 

The Secretary then read the report, at least a portion of it, as to have read the 
whole would have taken up too much time. The report stated that there were 
110 churches in connection with the Union 1 ; that the expenditure for the last year 
was £2,000, exceeding the income about £200 ; and gave a very favourable ac- 
count of the progress made by the agents of the Union in the Highlands and 
Islands. 

Dr. Wabdlaw moved, “ That this meeting having heard, with devout grati- 
tude to the Great Head of the Christian church, in what of the Report has now 
been read, of the extensive and beneficial operations of this institution during 
Ifte past year, — approve of the Report being adopted, and published under the 
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direction of the Committee ; and that the agents and friends be affectionately 
urged to adopt every prudent method for putting it into extensive and effec- 
tive circulation." In supporting the motion he spoke, in substance as under 

Mr. Chairman — We met last evening in behalf of the Glasgow ^Theological 
Academy. One of the advices which my colleague and myself are "accustomed 
to inculcate on our pupils is, that their discourses be as textual as possible. It 
would ill become one of the tutors to violate the precept which he is accustomed 
to give. 1 shall therefore keep to my text. That text contains three particu- 
lars. First, this institution, the Congregational Union of Scotland. With re- 
gard to it, I have to mention what most of you are aware of, viz. that it origin- 
ated in the felt necessity of something being done for the poorer churches. I 
may now remark that in this fact, which took jfcice more than thirty years ago, 
we have a pretty manifest proof of what our Voluntaryism was at that time. 
Dr. Chalmers has recently made the grand discovery, that Voluntaryism is <ii vi- 
sible into Voluntaryism ab extra and Voluntaryism a¥ intra. Now, Sir, more 
than thirty years ago it appears vve set out on this v$ry principle; and I believe 
there has not been a single voluntary in our connection who did not consider 
voluntaryism as including both these divisions. I have said that the Congrega- 
tional Union originated in the felt necessity of doing something for the assistance 
and support of the poorer churches; but while tliis was the primary object, an- 
other was taken in along^with it, viz. the spreading of the gospel through the 
destitute parts of our native country. And this has since that time occupied a 
very large proportion of the attention of this institution; and a large proportion 
of the funds have been most successfully bestowed on it. 

Our Presbyterian brethren are accustomed sometimes to tell us that the meet- 
ings of our Union are our Synod, or General Assembly. And so it is, Sir; it is 
our general assembly: — and I only regret that it is not more general. But all 
our brethren are quite aware of the distinction between an assembly that lays 
claim to authority over the churches, and one that lays claim to no authority. 
There was indeed great jealousy manifested on this poiri% by our own churches 
at first: — but this jealousy soon began to subside. We have now had more than 
thirty years’ experience ; and l may safely appeal to all the churches whether 
there has ever been any interference with their affairs on the part of the Union. 
We have made it manifest by thirty years’ experience, that we can thus assemble 
without any interference with our principles as Independents. 

I now come to the second particular of my text, viz. the benefits resulting 
from this institution. 

I have to remark here that there is a direct benefit, to which I have already 
referred, viz. the assistance of the weaker churches, and the diffusion of the gos- 
pel through the country. But there is Til so an indirect benefit of great importance 
in the influence which this institution has had on the spiritual interests of the 
churches themselves. We have been made to feel that we are one according to 
the principles so ably, so beautifully, and so touchingly illustrated by our vener- 
ated friend, Dr. Benliett, this afternoon. 

I have made these remarks because we have this year m^t for the first time 
among our friends in Aberdeen. It is appropriate for us to meet here. Bon - 
accord is the motto of your northern capital, and Bon-accord might with all pro- 
priety he adopted as the motto of the Congregational TJnioft. 

The next subject is the success of our efforts during the preceding year. It is 
delightful to contemplate success in such work as the salvation of souls. If we 
have felt the value of salvation for our own souls, can we fail to rejoice in the 
success of efforts for the salvation of the souls of others? When tidings of that 
sort come to us, they are eminently fitted to gladden the heart of the Christian. 
There is joy in heaven, we know, over one sinner that repenteth ; and surely if 
this be known among the angels of God, we are warranted to conclude that the 
redeemed from among men must krmw of these things also, and they too must 
rejoice. When we tnink, then, of the value of immortal souls, such tidings 
ought to fill our, minds with joy. 

This leads me to the last part of my subject, viz. the expression of gratitude 
to God for our success. 

Mr. Chairman, I like this — every fellow-believer present will like this. It is 
to God, the Head of the church, that we are indebted for all success. We owe, 
then, gratitude to the Head of the church for whatever amount of success has 
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attended our labours. Mr. Chairman and Christian friends — I desire to be jea- 
lous for the work of the Holy Spirit. We speak of the work of Christ, but we 
should not forget the work of the Holy Spirit. It is just as essential to the sal- 
vation of souls as the work of Christ. I trust there will never come a time 
when the work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of sinners will come to be 
lightly esteemed in our denomination. In proportion as we honour Him, we shall 
have success. Paul said, “ God giveth the increase.” O I that we were all ani- 
mated with the same lowly spirit. It was when Paul was thus tilled with humility, 
and with a sense of his entire dependence on divine influence for success, that he 
had cause to say, “ Thanks be to God, who always maketh us to triumph in every 
place.” This leads me to direct the attention of my fellow-Christians present 
to the importance of prayer. We had this urged on us last night, and it cannot 
be urged on us too often. Prayer for the divine influence to rest on the preach- 
ers flf Christ’s gospel. Prayer for divine influence to arrest the attention of the 
sinner on hearing the fcuth preached, and to open his heart to receive it. 
Though I have not been vble to attend your morning meetings for prayer — to 
my own regret — l rejoice to hear that they have been well attended. 

I may just say before sitting down, that I have always rejoiced in the Annual 
Meetings of the Congregational Union, and have felt them to be most delightful 
and refreshing. I have never 'been absent from these meetings except on two 
occasions, when engaged in serving the churches elsewhere. I have always felt 
them to be delightful occasions for expressing our Christian union and Christian 
fellowship. And we express on these occasions our union with, and our love 
for, not only those of our own denomination, but all of every denomination who 
love ouf Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth ; while we look forward to that 
state where all shall be united, — where all shall be one as God is one, — where 
all shall be love as God is love. 

Mr. King, Bookseller, having seconded the Motion, it was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Alexander, — 1 could have wished the Resolution, I am about to propose, 
had been put into the hands of some wiser and better man than I can pretend to 
be. It is obvious from reading it, that it is one touching on delicate ground. I 
could have wished some of the Brethren who can touch delicate subjects with 
more gentle hands than have been vouchsafed to me, had been intrusted with the 
charge of this resolution. It is, however, a bad thing for any one who has con- 
sented to speak at a meeting to quarrel with the resolution put into his hands, 
and therefore having consented to speak I have not quarrelled with the motion, 
but have done as commanded by the Secretary, and must cast myself on the in- 
dulgence of the meeting in proposing it for their adoption, hoping they will for- 
give my defects and bear with the plainness with which I lay it before them. 

This motion declares certain facts to be existing, and expresses certain feelings 
as appropriate to the meeting, in the contemplation of these facts. These facts 
and feelings may be divided into two classes, according as they respect other 
denominations, and according as they respect our own denomination. In regard 
to other denominations it is affirmed in the resolution, that progress is now mak- 
ing towards more scriptural views (of course meaning, as we consider them') of 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom, and that right means are being adopted by tfiem 
for the spiritual benefit of our country, and it is affirmed that this meeting con- 
template this progress with pleasure and gratitude. On this subject, I believe, 
there is no great doubt in the minds of the brethren by whom I am surrounded, 
and l do not see bow there can be any doubt in the minds of those who are ac- 
quainted with the subjects referred to, and who look at the Btate of the country 
with a discriminating and an impartial eye. For surely a very great progress has 
been made towards scriptural views of the nature of Christ’s kingdom, during the 
few years that have elapsed since Congregational churches were first established in 
this country. Whether men regard them as improvements or not, there can be 
no hesitation in admitting that very great changes have taken place in the minds 
of the people at large, on subjects connected with the nature of the kingdom of 
Christ. I am speaking, I daresay, to some who, from personal experience and 
knowledge, can compare bygone days with the present — can look back to the 
time when our venerated friend (Dr. Bennett) was honoured to form the first 
Congregational church in this city, and in this place. Wbat a change has taken 
place since that time ! There are our brethren of the Secession who, at that 
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lime, hardly entertained with toleration the idea that a separation between church 
and state was a thing desirable, necessary, scriptural, and commended by expe- 
rience as the best means of disseminating the kingdom of Christ# Now, I be- 
lieve, there is hardly a minister among them who is not an advocate of the volun- 
tary principle. Then, Sir, we live in a day, when even an archbishop avows, 
plainly and emphatically, views, which we were in the habit of considering pecu- 
liar to ourselves, relating to the kingdom of Christ. I refer to the masterly 
work of the present *archbishop of Dublin, in which he declares that the first 
churches were unquestionably independent, and talks of what the Episcopalians 
call the council at Jerusalem, and the Presbyterians, the synod at Jerusalem, as 
“a mere chimera” that cannot bear examination. This book, published about 
two years ago, has been extensively read. I have not heard that it has been 
answered ; indeed, the archbishop complains, in the preface to the last edition, 
that many ministers of his own church have grumbled at him, but that none have 
attempted to answer him, from a conviction, no doufct, that the attempt i| vain. 
Then, Sir, who can shut liis eyes to what is happening in the Establishment in 
this country ? Who can fail to see, and be interested in seeing, in that body men 
contending for those great principles, which, a few years ago, we were the only 
and most decided advocates of in this country— maintaining the freedom of Christ’s 
church — contending for the independency of Christ’s kingdom, and asserting that 
the civil power has no authority in spiritual matters in Christ’s kingdom. I re- 
joice from my heart that such men as Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Gordon, 
Dr. Cunningham, and others, have come forward and boldly declared these opin- 
ions to the world, and from the station they occupy, have been enabled to bring 
these matters on the floor of parliament, from which the statement of* their prin- 
ciples has gone forth to be considered by the country at large, and, I believe, to 
act on the minds of the community as so much seed cast on prepared soil, ere 
long to bring forth a harvest which the men who sowed it never expected. I 
am well aware that a great deal of the effect of these proceedings will depend on 
the subsequent conduct of the men to whom 1 have referred. For my own part 
I entertain confidence in the strength of their Christian principles. There may 
be false men among them, as there are in every great body; there may be faint- 
hearted men among them, but I believe that the mass of them will go forward. 
And if they should draw back, 1 shall not be the man to find fault with them— it 
would better become me to enter into my closet and mourn over tlie weakness of 
human nature and the errors of the best of men; and instead of censuring them 
I should leave them to the judgment of their own Master and of posterity. But 
be their conduct what it may, they have spoken the irrevocable word— they have 
sent forth truth through the land, and truth will live in spite both of determined 
enemies and false friends 1 Sir, my motion expresses joy, also, in the good which 
our brethren of other denominations are doing in the way, especially of spreading 
the gospel throughout our country. There is great ground of rejoicing in this 
matter, and I believe the contemplated movement is to add greatly to the good 
in this respect. I do not refer merely to the increased number of places of wor- 
ship to be erected, or to the increased zeal which minister^will display in preach- 
ing in those churches, but I refer to what they propose themselves, that they are 
to take to itinerating throughout the country. (Mr. A. here read an extract to 
this effect from their own manifesto.) I have not the least doubt, Sir, that 
much good will result from this, and I congratulate Dr. Candlish and his party on 
having adopted such a resolution in prospect, and I hope that they will carry out 
this resolution fully, aud that we shall find them visiting, during the autumn, 
the dark parts of this country, carrying with them the gospel of peace. Indeed, 
I think Dr. Candlish has entered into the matter with his whole soul ; in one ot 
his speeches he said, the joy and delight he had in the prospect of being free from 
the trammels of the Establishment, to preach the gospel in destitute parts of our 
land where it had not been preached for centuries, was far more than a compensa- 
tion for the loss of the Establishment. These are his sentiments, and he must be 
very hearty in this proposal to make such an avowal. But I must be allowed to 
make a little criticism on this passage of Dr. Candlish’s speech. I am very glad 
that he is to come forth as an itinerant labourer, and he is quite welcome to say 
all the bard things he has said of the church with which he is now connected, 
and of the ministers who will be left to occupy its pulpits, that is a matter be- 
tween him and them. But I take the liberty of reminding him and bis friends, 
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that it will be very hard for them to find places in this country where the gospek 
has not been preached for ages. The Congregational Union has not been more 
than thirty years in existence, and yet has not left many such places. I am sur- 
rounded by brfthren who have gone to the north, south, east, and west preaching 
the triiths of the gospel — I am surrounded by men who are veterans in this great 
and good cause — men who have explored our remotest glens — who have visited 
our most distant hamlets — who have ascended our most rugged mountains, and 
whose feet have been beautiful, as messengers of the gospel of peace to the in- 
habitants of those regions — men who have grown old in the work, and are yet as 
fond of the work as ever — men whose gray hairs are a crown of glory unto them, 
but whose hearts are burning amid the very snows of age — men waiting to go 
forth again, if not with the buoyant step and eager gait of manhood, yet with the 
cool, tjie determined, the unblenching courage of the veteran who has fought in 
many a field, whose attachment to the cause has grown with every conflict in 
which t he has engaged, and Who desires, if it be his Muster’s will, that he may die 
in the field with the sword in his hand and his face to the foe. Sir, I like not 
such men to be overlooked, as if there had never been an itinerant upon the field 
till our brethren of the Establishment formed the Resolution of giving themselves 
to this work — I will say it — it will come out — that I will back my good friends 
Mr. Kennedy of Inverness, Mr. Munro of Kuockando, and Mr. M‘Kenzie of 
Bervie, for street-preaching, field-preaching, itinerant preaching, against Dr. Can- 
dlish and the rest of them, at any time. And now, Sir, after this explosion of 
vehement party-spirit, if you choose to call it so, I must turn to say a little about 
ourselves, for my motion speaks of certain things connected with the Congrega- 
tional Union. I pass over the character of the agents, of whom 1 have already 
spoken, and of whom, in the presence of so many of them, 1 will not say as much 
as fairness and good feeling would justify. With regard to the simplicity of the 
plan, it is really so simple that we cannot say anything about it — it is so simple 
that any man would naturally fall into it. We go into this or that part of the 
country — we have no fear of interdicts of Court of Session on our head — we 
never care to consult Synod, Session, or Presbytery, we just look at the thing — 
we ask whether the case be such as to deserve our attention ; and then we ask 
have we money and men, if so we occupy it. And if there be any society that 
has a plan more simple than this, I should like to have a description of that so- 
ciety; and I think simplicity itself cannot go beyond this; indeed, it is altogether 
so simple, so noiseless, so unobtrusive, that though it has been more than thirty 
years in active operation, and doing immense good to the souls of men, Dr. 
Candlish does not seem to have so much as heard of its existence ! As to its 
objects, these have been already so fully and so admirably described this evening 
by the first speaker, that I need not detain the meeting by repenting in a less 
perfect form sentiments to which they have already listened. In conclusion, does 
this society need anything more than to have its claims fairly to be considered by 
Christian friends to draw to it their hearty support? Sir, no Congregationalist 
can be uninterested in this society, and I can hardly suppose that any one, 
though not a Congregationalist, can be deeply interested in the welfare of men 
and not be interested in this society. Does any one tell me there is no need 
for such operations as ours in this country — that because we have had the name 
of Christians, we are not to be treated as if there were still heathenism lurking 
among us ? If such things be said by any, 1 refer them to Drs. Chalmers, Can- 
dlish, and others, who have said that there is a great deal of unexcavated hea- 
thenism still in our land. But, Sir, let us not rest it on such a controverted 
matter as their statement. The scripture says, “ The whole world lieth in the 
wicked One.” Over this wide world there rests a cloud of darkness thicker 
than that of Egypt, save here and there where a few Christians are found shining 
as lights in the world, or, like those stars the gleams of which one sometimes 
catches as the winds disperse the clouds. Other evils are small compared with 
this — there is a point beyond which they cannot go, and a time beyond which 
they cannot endure. The cruellest tyrant cannot go beyond the boundaries of 
his own sphere on the earth’s surface, and there is a time when the hand of death 
will arrest him. The deadliest plague that ever walked in darkness amidst a 
nation’s families has its bounds beyond which it cannot pass — but to the tyranny 
of hell there are no limits — to the plague of sin there are no bounds. Every child 
of man at the moment he enters this world, is seized in the grasp of the cruel 
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tyrant, and that grasp he will never relax, till the victim be torn from him by a 
mightier than he. What are we to do in these circumstances ? — are we to stand 
and mourn over the misery of our race ? Sir, one is sick at hearing such lamen- 
tations. No, this is not the part of Christians towards men thus suffering, thus 
wretched, thus degraded. It is our part to do what we can to save them* from 
the wrath to come. We must listen to the cry of poor, perishing, sin-stricken 
humanity, and go forth to the rescue of the lost. And are there not encourage- 
ments, in the present*state of the country, to go forth and disseminate the truth 
as far as our means extend ? Sir, mind is now being roused through every part 
not only of this country but of the civilized world. By a strange combination 
of circumstances, divine providence is stirring up the minds of men generally 
throughout the world, and you will see men everywhere rising from the dust, 
refusing to be trodden upon, feeling the soul within them. Around us oq every 
side there seems to rise a strange confusion — a mingling, a discordant blending 
of sounds — voices each in different fashion, hailing the dawn of the world's re- 
formation — there a shout of triumph — there a cry of joy — there a scream of won- 
der — there a yell of wrath — there a moan of misery just waking to a sense of 
suffering and of woe. Sir, this discord is not to continue for ever — in this 
hideous Babel there are all the elements of a sweet andjsoul-subduing harmony. 
And what is the vocation of the church? What her high prerogative? What 
her sacred duty, but tp come forth as the daughter of heaven, and to lay her 
skilful fingers on those thrilling chords and evoke the harmony of gratitude and 
praise ? In fine, let us not forget that , to which our attention was this evening 
directed, that we are here labouring for eternity, and as those that mpst give an 
account — that we are either laying up treasure for triumph or for regret. Let 
us seek to make good use of the talents, powers, and influences that God gives 
to us, that so, when He calls us hence, we may have something in store for us 
that will remind us of the toils of earth, and give additional joy to the triumphs 
of heaven. “ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, they rest from their 
labours and their works do follow them.” Their toil is o’er, but that for which 
they toiled exists with them in glory, and when they pass away from earth and 
enter heaven their works do follow them. And if I may compare great things 
with small, I may say they enter the palace of heaven like some General of 
ancient ltome returning from the field of conflict and entering the capitol, with 
the trophies of his conquests in his train. Oh 1 that we may have many such tro- 
phies to carry with us to heaven — not that they may swell our pride or increase 
our triumphs, but that we may have somewhat to offer to Him to whom all 
praise is due, and that we may cast our crowns, enriched with many a diadem, 
at the feet of Him on whose head are many crowns. These things are within 
our reach, if we be firm, zealous, and faithful unto the death. 

Mr. Kennedy of Inverness, in seconding the resolution, remarked, — What- 
ever has been achieved by the union of Christians, we gratefully ascribe to 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. In speaking of what we have done or are 
doing, it is not therefore to exalt ourselves. We own, we have a peculiar 
partiality to our own denomination. I will not object te light, whatever kind 
of window it enters by ; but as our own windows, though of a different con- 
struction from those of the Cathedral, are withal mor# transparent, we rejoice 
more abundantly at the light which enters into the mind by Congregational win- 
dows. We have been treated (notwithstanding all our itinerancies and labours), 
wc have been treated, in a recent circular respecting the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, as persons never heard of, who had no existence, and the 
districts which we have been traversing many a weary day are, according to that 
document, districts where the pure gospel has never been heard. When the 
authors of this document, or the new itinerants of whom it speaks, shall have 
slept on as many hard beds as I have done, and climbed as many hills in scorch- 
ing heat and blighting cold, the/ may then boast themselves as those who are 
putting oflf their long.worn armour — they are now but putting it on* But while 
I thus speak, God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have indeed borne the burden and heat of the day; but we 
rejoice to have been even pioneers in this great enterprise to our dear brethren 
who are now engaging to take it up. Our office has been to* cast up the high- 
way. The stones have been very difficult to remove, but this has been in a 
great measure effected* I have met often with very unkind treatment. I have 
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been taken by the neck in the most threatening manner when I was preaching/ 
and only providentially escaped the blow of the descending cudgel wielded by 
a titled hand. Often have I been driven from their properties both by the land- 
lord and his obsequious tenants, and, preaching on the highway, have had to set 
them fend Satan at defiance for the time. Mr. K. then offered an affectionate 
and brotherly tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Dewar of Nuirn, as one 
who had gone down to the grave with a name unsullied by a single spot except 
such as is incident to every imperfect being, as a man distinguished for integrity, 
and a generous hospitality, to all the servants and people of God, who came 
near his dwelling. In conclusion, my young friends in the ministry, “Behold 
we die, but God shall be with you.” We have but a few years, and we must go 
to our fathers. We shall not be envious of the success of our successors. We 
entreaf you to hold fast the form of sound words : to adhere to the law and the 
testimony'*, to set the gospel forth as a free and full salvation for men : to re- 
member that all success is # Dy the Spirit, and not owing to human ability. I 
pray God to be with you. I» leave in the vineyard, from which I must soon re- 
tire, those who are dear to me; and I pray that they, and all their fellow-labour- 
ers everywhere, may have no strife but for the fafth of the gospel. 

Mr. Knowles, Linlithgow, mo^ed, ‘‘That this meeting of the Congregational 
Union, assembled for the first time in this city, and in the chapel first erected, 
and where the first church was formed of all who are thus united, is, by a com- 
parison of the past with the present, impressively reminded of the rapid progress 
of our distinctive principles ; and conscientiously regarding these principles to 
be intimately connected with the furtherance of the gospel, and the kingdom of 
Messiah, the review and the contrast are cheering and stimulating.” — He sup- 
ported the motion thus : — 

This motion, and the retrospect and comparison it suggests, may impressively re- 
call an affecting incident in the life of the patriarch Jacob. When lie was returning 
to the land of his birth, an/i looked back to the time when he travelled that road a 
solitary wanderer, and then surveyed his altered circumstances, his large family and 
possessions, with humble gratitude he ascribed the change to the unmerited and 
distinguishing kindness of his Divine Benefactor, and with deep pathos, exclaimed, 
“ With my staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I am become two bands.” 
Now, similar feelings are this place and scene, this house with alt its touching 
associations, this meeting of members of Congregational churches from various 
parts of Scotland assembled in this house, well -cal culated to awaken in the minds 
of the friends of the Congregational Union, and especially in some present this 
evening. For, as intimated m the motion, the first, church, in connection with 
the Union, was formed in this chapel. Those acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
history of our country are aware, that previously not a few small Congregational 
societies had been established in various parts of the land. But the first society, 
constituted on what we may be permitted to designate the broad, the liberal, the 
aggressive, principles of our denomination, was organized within these venerable 
walls. It has erroneously been supposed the Messrs. JIaldane were the first to 
promulgate Congregational principles, and estel5lish Independent churches, in 
Scotland. To those gentlemen, and their zealous colleagues, our country, and 
especially our denomination, owe a deep debt of gratitude. But before they 
avowed our distinctive principles, an Independent church was formed in Aber- 
deen, and assembled to observe New Testament ordinances in this place of wor- 
ship. When we think of this house as the cradle of our denomination in our 
fatherland, we may' experience emotions akin to those of the traveller, who 
stands at the spring. head of a river, that is diffusing its salubrious streams 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

The motion directs attention to a review and a contrast. The review pre- 
sents the formation of a small religious association, consisting of only nine indi- 
viduals. That was the rising of the diminutive cloud above the horizon. Now 

look at the contrast, and, brethren, let us survey it with unfeigned gratitude, 

there are four Congregational churches in this city and its suburbs — there are 1 10 
churches connected with the Union in the country, with many preaching-stations. 
This is the doing of the Lord; and it is wondrous in our eyes! Nor has the 
influence of our comparatively small denomination been confined within its own 
bounds. With no spirit of self-righteous boasting — with no disposition to shout 
M The temple of the Lord are we,” with pleasure and praise we observe the diffusion 
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*and the operation of the principles, on which our denomination id avowedly 
based among other religious bodies. It was truly an important era in the history 
of vital godliness, and its extension in Scotland, the period when this chapel was 
opened for public worship, autumn of the year 1798. Before that period* there 
were no Sabbath-schools. When a few benevolent members of this church went 
to a neighbouring village to collect and instruct the children, they were appre- 
hended and brought back prisoners. Now, there is one of those useful semina- 
ries, those nurseries for the church, in connection with almost every evangelical 
congregation. Before that period there were no itinerancies : the myriads around 
might complain — No man careth for our souls. Now, itinerancies are to be the 
order of the day. We are promised a large accession of auxiliaries in that field 
of labour. Preaching in barns, in the open air — once looked down upon with 
scorn — is to be the cherished vocation of clergymen of high name. We do not look 
with repulsive jealousy on the announced designs o^hose new allies. In preach- 
ing Christ crucified anywhere, everywhere, we cordially bid them Godspeed! 
But what amazing changes have we witnessed; truly we have seen strange things 
in our duy ! We would not evince any desire to monopolize the credit of the 
salutary alteration, by referring to its connection with the period when the prin- 
ciples we profess were openly avowed, and practically embodied. I merely state 
the fact; every one may draw what inference from it he pleaseth. The direct in- 
fluence of certain sentiments respecting the nature of the kingdom of Christ, is per- 
ceivable in various religious denominations. A large portion of the time of church 
courts is not so much engaged in the settlement of competing Calls, and similar 
acts of authority, as in hearing missionary reports, and devising schemes of use- 
fulness. We allude to the alteration with unfeigned approbation. Nay, our 
very designation has, in a measure, been appropriated by a large and influential 
party in the National church. Independency — once a term of reproach — the in- 
dependency of the church is the popular watchword of the day ; and, for its 
sake, not a few declare they are resolved to abandon* the emoluments of state 
pay. We hope and trust a step shall be taken in advance towards scriptural in- 
dependency, that shall have a happy influence on the determination of all whom 
the truth has made free, to stand fast in the liberty wherewith the King of 
Zion hath made his subjects free. Another token for good, which may be 
traced up to a certain quarter, is, that the melancholy facts respecting the reli- 
gious destitution of many parts of our land, once attempted to be questioned, 
are now openly acknowledged, and brought forward as a motive to awaken 
the sympathy, and rouse the zeal, of Christians, for the salvation of their per- 
ishing fellow-countrymen. Those are promising omens. That is progress in 
the right direction. We hail these signs of the times as fraught with exhil- 
arating prospects respecting the future. And comparing things as they were 
when this chapel was erected, with things as they arc ; surveying the extensive 
alterations in religious opinions, the propensity evinced by all denominations of 
evangelical Protestants to make the Bible the ultimate standard of appeal, we 
may be permitted to avow, in the language of this motion, we are thereby im- 
pressively reminded of the rapid progress of our distinctive principles. Con- 
templating that progress in all its bearings, one may, without any great stretch 
of imagination, regard it as in a measure associated with what was done in this 
building; for here our views concerning the government of Christ's house were 
first exhibited in our country in an embodied form. The contrast of what was 
then witnessed with the present scene» should prove powerfully affecting. We 
arejnformed, when the small band of conscientious men, who were constrained 
to emigrate from Britain, because they were not allowed to worship God as they 
believed their Bible enjoined, arrived at the shores of New England, — we are 
told the first spot on which they landed was a barren rock ; that on that rock 
they knelt down, and took possesion, by prayer, of the land on which they would 
plant the standard of civil and religious liberty. That place they named Ply- 
mouth Rock. Their posterity have increased to hundreds of thousands. Their 
descendants regard Plymouth Rock with high veneration, speak of it with pecu- 
liar animation, and frequently visit it with hallowed emotions. Now, comparing 
small things with great, may not the Congregationalists of Scotland deem this 
house their Plymouth Rock? Here was our standard first practically erected. 
Hera we began to contend for the true scriptural rights of the Christian peo- 
ple. Here commenced the spiritual colonization which is spreading on ever$ 
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side. And now, looking back to that interesting event, on this spot hallowed 
by many affecting recollections, we raise our Ebenezer here, the Lord has helped 
thus far ! Here we sincerely exclaim, Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, to thee 
be all. the gloty! Here we thank God, take courage, and go forward. 

The comparison of the past with the present is cheering and stimulating, be- 
cause, as stated in the motion, we conscientiously regard the diffusion of our 
principles to be intimately connected with the furtherance of the gospel, and 
the extension of Messiah's kingdom The sentiment thus expressed do not 
we honestly adopt, and unshrinkingly avow ? For the confession, let us not be 
branded with sectarian bigotry. We would not for a moment cherish the damp- 
ing apprehension, or hint the repulsive supposition, that none are on the road to 
the better land but those who march under our distinctive banner. We rejoice 
in the 'expanding persuasion that there are many good men, conscientious men, 
useful Christian men, ay, ary’ useful Christian women too, among all denomina- 
tions *Who profess the trut}) as it is in Jesus. We would wish denomina- 
tional bigotry, which disposes to look with jealousy and suspicion on the efforts 
of other bodies to reclaim moral wanderers, were buried amidst universal exe- 
crations, and no good man left to drop a tear over its unhallowed grave. 
We love our denomination for its liberality ; because, as has been well said, 
and we aver the testimony is true, our communion-table is not the table of a 
party, but the table of our common Lord, to which we w&uld cordially welcome 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Yet, while we cheerfully con- 
cede to others that right of private judgment we claim; as every honest man 
ought to regard his views on all religious subjects to be nearest to heaven's 
infallible directory, we must declare, we believe the principles we profess to 
be intimately connected with the success of the Redeemer’s cause, and the 
universal establishment of his dominion. Indeed, we prize these principles 
chiefly because we are persuaded they are conducive to that grand and glori- 
ous consummation. There are many learning the same lesson, it may be by 
hard experience ; and all Christians will soon be of one mind on this momentous 
matter. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to suggest the mighty moral changes witnessed in 
the brief space of an individual’s lifetime, should encourage to labour on in hope 
of alterations more extensive, more rapid, more beneficial. The gladdening an- 
ticipations some of us may not see realized. The men of that generation who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day, are wearing out, are going home. 
Well, it is our consolation our principles shall not die with us! We behold, 
with pleasure and praise, a vigorous band of younger men coming forward to up- 
hold and spread the cause to which our hearts are attached. Most, cordially do 
we pray, may they be better than their fathers, more enlightened, more decided, 
more devoted, more successful! We solemnly charge them to essay to be able 
to tell their successors, as we, by grace, can tell them, we leave the cause in a 
very different position, and with far more favourable prospects, than we found 
it. It may be, the diffusion of our principles among more influential bodies may 
narrow our sphere of exertion ; hut the principles themselves are imperishable. 
It may be, those principles shall be adopted, and professed, and spread, in our 
fatherland, under anothef name. But what is a name ? The rose would smell 
as sweet though called by another name. And if Christ be preached, if our 
matchless Friend be exalted, if sinners are saved, and formal professors become 
Bible Christians, if the kingdom of our Lord come with spirituality and power, 
we therein rejoice, and would rejoice ! And, with no faltering voice, we ex- 
press the ardent wish, — 

O come the day, as come it shall, 

When every sect shall fall, 

And Christ, the living Head, lie all in all ! 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hill of Huntly, who said that he had 
preached in Strathbogie, and in the other interdicted districts, and bad never had 
an interdict served upon him till that night; Mr. Watson had interdicted him 
from delivering a long speech, and therefore, without occupying the time of the 
meeting, he would give way to the strangers who were yet to address them. 

U. W . il. „ J 1 . .1 ! Tk_ T> .. J if. o l i 
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land. Mr. W. is himself an Aberdonian, and was one of the earliest, though 
not one of the first members of the church which Dr. Bennett formed in George, 
street. He alluded very touchingly to the fact, that one, who had been the in- 
strument of forming the church forty-five years since, should haves been so^ long 
preserved, and that now, after such a period, he himself, one of the early members 
of that church, had the happiness of meeting that same gentleman on the same 
spot, and at the first ipeeting of the Union that had been held in Aberdeen. He 
congratulated Dr. Bennett on the sight that was now before them. Truth had 
triumphed, principle had prevailed. From one church, with nine members, they 
could now reckon one hundred and twenty churches, arid saw their principles 
being adopted by those who had formerly repudiated them. He trusted that his 
Aberdeen friends would not ask a meeting of the Union to be held here again, 
till the year 1848, when, from Dr. Bennett’s hale appearance, he hoped tji&t he 
Would then still be alive, and able to come again the deputy of the English 
Union ; that in Aberdeen they might, on the same spot, celebrate the jubilee of 
Scottish Congregationalism. Having read the letters from the secretaries of the 
respective Unions, he conclude/l*by moving, “ That this meeting, while thankful 
to the Most High for the continued prosperity of the Congregational Union of 
Scotland, and the great progress which the colise has made, — regard with lively 
interest the progress of every similar institution in promoting our common faith 
and order in England, hi Ireland, and the British colonies; and that on the pre- 
sent occasion we receive with peculiar interest and pleasure, as the representa- 
tive of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, the venerable Dr. Ben- 
nett of London. The presence of that gentleman, who was the first that preached 
in this chapel nearly forty-five years ago, and who formed the church assembling 
here, is singularly appropriate, and highly acceptable to the first meeting of the 
Union in Aberdeen ; and that the meeting also receive, with much sympathy and 
interest in his country, Mr. Sheppard of Sligo, the representative of the Congre- 
gational Union of Ireland/* » 

The chairman, then, in the name of the meeting, gave Dr. Bennett and Mr. 
Sheppard the right hand of fellowship, and on the subsiding of the excitement 
the venerable Doctor spoke nearly as follows: — 

Mr. Chairman, my beloved brethren in the ministry, and my dear Christian breth- 
ren and sisters, you may easily perceive that there are two occasions on which we 
are unfitted to speak; one is, when we feel too little, and the other is, when we 
feel too much. “ Behold how good and pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity 1’ England, Ireland, arid Scotland, shaking hands over this table! 
But I cannot but look back to ancient times, when this bouse was unfinished as 
my good brother has described to you ; nor can I forget the lovely men, and espe- 
cially that venerated man George Moir, who was the grand instrument in form- 
ing this church. I had no share in the formation of the Christian church here, 
so far as the origin of it was concerned. They had formed their Union in heart, 
and invited one from England, who had adopted those principles, to assist them 
in carrying them into execution ; and, as they had applied to my venerated 
father and tutor, Dr. Bogue, he committed this case to* me, having ceased to 
attend his lectures, and attending my ministry at Romsey. When 1 came here, 
I found that George Moir had adopted Congregation^ principles from a source 
which was rather unlikely. It was from the Lord Chancellor of England. 
He hud usually met with the Methodists, not because he approved of their doc- 
trine and principles, but because he thought them earnest in religion ; but by 
reading Lord Chancellor King’s Inquiry into the Primitive Church, he saw that 
the primitive churches were Independent churches, and his heart was set on 
seeing such a church in Aberdeen. From that time, he laboured diligently, 
and he, and the good men who joined with him must have worked in faith, 
for they had small meaus«among them to erect such a house as this. Their 
object was not to form a party, hut to promote real religion. I look back on 
the first formation of the church with profound pleasure. They bad not the 
name of Independents, that name was given to us by others. The venerable 
Robinson had described every congregation of the faithful, as a church inde- 
pendent of any foreign control, and they caught at it. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
never intended that there should be any other name but Christians, and hence 
all other names are ridiculous. Independent t who but God is independent? 
Presbyterian ! as if there were no other presbyters. Methodists ! as if we had 
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not 0 method as well as they. Episcopalians l as if we had no bishops, and 
were not so fond of them as to have one to every church. Greek Church ! 
among a people that know no Greek. * The Church of Rome / which in any 
other city than Rome, is one of the Pope’s Bulls. The Church of England 
in Ireland / but such fatality attends all our names, and we are ambitious to 
have no other name than Christian. I grant you that this little body, formed 
into a church in September, 1798, were exposed to mucji ridicule ; they were 
called the sanctified nine. They were told, what has been told us since, that 
we are a rope of sand. We do not blush at the name ; when we think how 
ready men are to hang those that oppose them, we are very glad that we are 
not a rope of hemp. You cannot hang a man with a rope of sand ; but surely 
a chain of adamant would not bind us all together so firmly as we are bound 
together. Is there any bond so firm as love, that everlasting bond that bound 
the heart of the Redeemer Jo us, and we trust will continue to bind him to us 
for ever. We want no other bond, love is the bond of perfectness, and while we 
want no other, the charm of r our principles is, that it leaves us to cultivate this 
alone. We are supposed to be unfitted for co-tperation, but you have given a 
delightful demonstration of the efficacy of Christian principle to bind men to- 
gether to co-operation in the causl of Christ. And I rejoice in the thought, that 
you regard that Union not as an abstract thing, uniting merely to unite, but to 
work ; and this is the way to keep you always in holy hatmony. God has given 
every one a work to do ; and you will never quarrel with each other while you 
have the great foe before you, and feel that you want all your forces to bear down 
upon the onemy. I rejoice in the thought of beholding around me the pastors 
and members of Christian churches; and if allowed the privilege that “days 
should speak,” would say to my beloved brethren in the ministry, you occupy a 
conspicuous post, and are making a most dangerous experiment. It has been 
supposed that, while we condemn all priestly rule, we have gone into another 
extreme, and exposed ourselves to the tyranny and all the fickleness of the peo- 
ple. At any rate, we have not acted a selfish part, and I never knew a man act- 
ing on a generous principle, and with an eye to the glory of God, left by hea- 
ven to suffer much evil consequence. You have, however, my brethren, con- 
fessedly an arduous task; you have thrown yourselves on the Christian principle 
of men, an ultimate resort must be had ; and if we have thrown ourselves on the 
people, we must take care to make them what they ought to be. We have no 
other principle than this, and in proportion as we are such ministers as we ought 
to be, our hearers will be such as they ought to be. Here, then, you are bound 
to be ministers of the highest order, for only such can work our principles. Let 
us go upon this principle, and we shall have as much rule as we ought to have, 
and as will do us any good. But I cannot forget that I am addressing Christians 
whom I have had some share in forming into a church ; let me remind you that 
just as generously as we have confided in you, you are to show yourselves wor- 
thy of our confidence. To abuse your privileges is the way to lose them. There 
is a document of the early Christian church — the letter of Clemens Romanus — 
which shows that the ^Christian church lost its liberty not by the encroachments 
of the priesthood, but by the turbulence of the people ; and some despotism will 
seize upon that people who know not how to use their Christian liberty. Show 
yourselves worthy of the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free. You are 
reminded of your obligations to do this by your own countrymen. Your mo- 
dern Athens has, in its celebrated Magazine by Blackwood, given a specimen of 
principles opposed to ours. In ridicule of the Non-intrusion party it has pub- 
lished a second edition of “ The Tale of the Tub,” comparing the people’s claim 
to the veto upon the appointment of their ministers to a set of idle schoolboys 
claiming a rigjnt to choose their teacher. There was something a little impolitic 
in this priest’s (for it is plainly a priest who \yrote 4) venturing thus to sneer 
at the Christian people for being ignorant ; for a question naturally arises, if 
the people are so ignorant, pray who are their teachers ? it would have better 
become them to have taught the people and made them wise. As for us, we do 
not pretend to be pastors of such a people. The people ought to have learned 
what sort of men Christian teachers ought to be ; for the Apostles of Christ, the 
short time they were in the churches, talked to them in a different strain. The 
Apostle never said, I speak to you as a set of raw-headed schoolboys. “ I speak 
jis unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” Well, my dear friends, if it is your pri- 
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vifege to be treated as wise men with the principles of religion in your heart, and 
the Bible embodied in your character, prove to the world that you are such qpen, 
value your pastors, strengthen their hands, leave them not to toil alone, be you 
fellow-workers to the truth, and may the blessing of the Lord God bd upon you. 
But while attempting thus to glance at parties to whom I have been deputed, I 
must now speak a word of the party from whom l am deputed To you then, 
Sir, as the representative of the Congregational Union, I address myself in name 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, we give you the right hand 
of fellowship, we bid you God-speed, in the name of the Lord, and say, The 
blessing of the Lord God be upon you — may He bless the work of your bands, 

and give you much prosperity. As churches, we in England are your seniors 

as a Union you are our seniors, and much to your honour. It is true, we have 
formed a Union since yours, but we have only the humble honour of being your 
imitators, and we have not followed with equal steps, jjeavy bodies move slowly. 
It was your happiness to begin when you were small. It is our disadvantage, 
that we have to struggle against a more mighty sta^e-church than you have. 
The ancient fathers and noble tyaml of Puritans judged wisely concerning the 
church, that it was not sufficiently reformed to escape being deformed; but it is 
now going back rapidly to what is called the nlbther -church, and scarcely are 
they ashamed to say this. We ask for your affection and prayers, we can pledge 
to you, in return, those o£ your brethren and churches in England. And, for my- 
self, I am this day reminded that I once was young and now am old. The length 
of your meetings is to me fatiguing ; and, in reference to what has been said that 
1 might visit you again, I am obliged to say, as for you all among whon*I come 
preaching the gospel, you shall sec; iny face no more — yet I part with this church 
in particular, with deep emotion, and when l remember what branches have shot 
out from you, I say, mother of churches, “peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces.” Those who have gone down to the grave — some in 
good old age — they have worn well, and honoured their principles — they rest in 
peace, and their works do follow them. Let the sons ami daughters, who rise up 
after them, remember them who have gone before, whose faith let them follow, 
remembering the end of their conversation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. And to you, my brethren of the Union, I would say, be 
assured that when you conic to the verge of life, on which I am now standing, 
nothing will afford you so much humble pleasure as that you have preached 
Christ, and in some sincerity of soul sought the salvation of men. Time is short 
in the world ; be it yours to work while it is day, for the night cometli when no 
one can work. Glorify God in your body and spirit, lie will give you to be- 
hold the fruit of your labours in some humble measure here, and you can look 
down from heaven, and see the land filled with scriptuial churches of Christ, and 
when all the earth shall be spotted with these churches as the heavens are with 
stars. Let the whole earth be filled with thy glory, Amen. Our prayers are 
ended. 

Mr. Suepj*ari> then made a fcw observations: — I assure you, Sir, that 
at this time of night, I shall confine myself to the position in which I 
am officially placed. I come to give the assurance of fraternal affection 
from the Congregational Union of Ireland to you as* the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. We fraternize in a manner peculiarly strong with the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland. We fraternize also with the Union of England 
and Wales; but while we do so, we have a peculiar affection for the Union 
of Scotland. The reason is not hard to understand; — the Union of Ireland was 
formed on the model of the Union of Scotland, — on that model looked at in its 
whole extent; — we proposed to connect with other objects Missionary enter- 
prises to the dark places of our land. It was formed thiiteen years ago, under 
the auspices, and with the counsel. one whom you all revere — Dr. Wardlaw. 

We in Ireland needed such a Union. We felt — scattered as we were — that 
such a Union was necessary, not only to our comfort, but to our very existence* 
Before our Union we did not even know each other's faces in Ireland. I stand 
here, then, to express our cordial feelings to you ; and also to say, that we are 
grateful to you for your kindness to us in sending over brethren “to countenance 
and assist us. Besides the visit from Dr. Wardlaw, to which I have referred, 
we have been favoured with visits also from Mr. Alexander of Edinburgh, and 
Mr. Cullen of Leith. I am commissioned to request you earnestly to send to 
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the next meeting of our Union a delegate; — we much need your kindness And 
your sympathy; — and let me add, if you would send your secretary, Mr. Wat- 
son, we would give him — as the Irish say — a hundred thousand welcomes. Sir, 
I have heard much to-night that has made me feel that it was good for me 
to' be here. I heard from Dr. Bennett how much the brethren in England have 
to contend with against the hierarchy of that country, and I heard from Mr. 
Alexander what you have to contend with here. But assuredly, Sir, pity is 
hardly to be felt towards such a strong and powerful body as the Congrega- 
tionalists of England and Wales — consisting of somewhere about two thousand 
churches. Their enemies are already breaking up. And with reference to your- 
selves, — Oh 1 what has God done for you ! He has brought the public mind to fa- 
vouryou; or if not you — your principles. But, Oh! Sir, look at our state in Ireland. 
Tbkik of the hierarchy with which we have to contend. And I will say that there 
is greater efficiency in thejrlsb hierarchy than in the English. Well — we have that 
to contend with. And as we have Popery itself to such an extent in Ireland, 
it would hardly be thought that we should have Puseyism also, — but we have 
that too. Then we have the gigantic system of Popery; and there is a fearfully 
strong organization in the popish church of Ireland, — an organization so complete 
that a chord struck at Carrickkrgus vibrates to Cape Clear. And look at the 
opposition to all this. There are thirty, yes, only thirty little churches in Ire- 
land holding your order. It is only because God is ia the midst of these few 
feeble churcheB that they still exist, otherwise they could not. We earnestly 
and anxiously request your sympathy, and your prayers, and your co-operation. 
At present we do not come to you directly, hut through the medium of the 
Irish Evangelical Society, which ha9 kindly promised to give us £2 for every 
£\ raised in Ireland. This plan is to be acted on till we be able as a Union to 
support ourselves. 

Oh! let us as individuals, and as associated bodies, first give ourselves to the 
Lord, and then to Iiipwork, in accordance with His will; and whatsoever our 
hands find to do, let us do it with all our might. The fall of Popery is certain, 
for God has said it; and it is to be brought about by the preaching of His word. 
The heathen shall be given to Jesus for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for His possession. Were I to look at Ireland with the eye of 
sense, my heart would fail me ; and even if I were to look at your more favoured 
land, where “confusion worse confounded” reigns triumphant, I could not see 
to the end; but I recollect that “ the Lord reigneth.” Our prayer should be: 
“ Arm of the Lord, awake ! awake! put on stiength.” 

Sir, receive again the tender of our fraternal regards; and let us have a dele- 
gate from you, and let that delegate be that specimen, that fine specimen, phy- 
sical, moral, and spiritual, of Scotchmen and Scottish Congregationalists — youi 
venerable Secretary. 

Mr. Edward Baxter, Dundee, moved, “ That, while deeply deploring the 
condition of many parts of our country where there is )et such a want ot the 
bread of life ; and, feeling the encouragement afforded, not only in what God 
has already effected^ by the agency of this Institution, but also in the many open- 
ings now presenting themselves, and in the loud calls now made for more of that 
agency,— -this meeting would earnestly urge on all who feel interested in the work 
to exert themselves in procuring subscriptions, donations, and collections ; and to 
use their strenuous endeavours in forming auxiliary and penny-a-week societies 
whefe they have not hitherto existed, and in reanimating those which have re- 
laxed in their exertions, so that the income may meet the increasing expenditure ; 
and above all, that there may be more earnest, persevering, and united prayer, 
that wherever, and by whomsoever, the word of the Lord is preached, he may 
open the hearts of men to receive it.” 

Mr. Baxter urged upon all present the pecessity, in the present times, for 
increased zeal and devotedness in behalf of the truth. He thought the Congre- 
gational churches would do well to copy the example of zeal and liberality in 
supporting the gospel which the Evangelicals of the Church of Scotland were 
evincing, in'prospect of their secession from the Establishment. Mr. Fullurton 
of Glasgow having seconded the resolution, it was carried. 

Mr. Wallace of Frederick-street, moved, and Mr. Thomson of George-stmt, 
seconded, “ That the cordial thanks of this meeting he tendered to the Trea- 
surer and Secretary, and the Committee of Management for the past jear ; to 
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Dr. Bennett, and Mr. Russell, for their excellent sermons on the present occa- 
sion, and to Mr. Leslie for his able conduct in the chair; and that the following 
brethren constitute the Committee Of Management for the ensuing year. (Vide 
Report.) * , 

, The benediction having been pronounced, the meeting terminated past ten 
oYlo< k. 


PUBLIC BREAKFAST. 

A public breakfast was held in the hall of the Royal hotel, on Thursday morn- 
ing, at half-past eight. Mr. Thomson, of George-street chapel, in the chair. 
Blessing was asked by Mr. Mackenzie of Glasgow, and thanks returned by Pfin- 
cipal Dewar. "■■■* 

Mr. Matthews, senior, before proceeding to the rcjgular business, begged* to 
propose u vote of thanks to the Union, for having favoured them by holding their 
meeting in Aberdeen, which was uordially seconded by Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Cullen then said, as it was usual at this sta^e of the yearly festival to bring 
under consideration the report ol the Widows’ Fund Committee, he would beg 
to lay the brief annual statement of that institution before the meeting. Mr. 
Cullen then read the report. During the past year there had been twelve appli- 
cations for the benefit of the fund, — eight from widows, and four from decayed 
ministers. The sum paid to those receiving the benefit of the fund, for the year 
1842, amounted to £137. The report stated that but very few of the churches 
in connection with the Union had yet contributed to the fund. 

Mi. Fullarton of Glasgow, the Treasurer, remarked, that at last yearly 
meeting the Committee had impressed the necessity of creating an interest in 
the institution among the different congregations. Their Secretary at that time 
expressed himself in no very measured terms at the apathy Hiown by the churches 
in regard to this fund; blithe thought then, as lie did still, that some little blame 
was attributable to the pastors lor not bringing the subject before their people, 
lie then hinted, that were the pastors to do so, the people would, he had no 
doubt, be fully interested in the subject, and would not, as many of them were 
then, remain altogether in ignorance of it. lie knew not to what extent the 
suggestion lmd been acted upon, but he would beg to bring it forward again, 
trusting that it would be fully carried out, and certain that were it so, they 
would not have to complain of the apathy of the people in so good a work. 
He stated, that in regard to George-street chapel in Glasgow, no collections had 
taken place in behalf of the fund; but he had, by his own personal exertion, 
since the accounts for the year were closed, raised in that congregation £20, and 
when the collection took place, as it would soon, that sum would be considerably 
increased. 

Mr. Hill, Huntly, then moved the adoption of^tbe report and the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee, with the addition of Mr. Gowan in rpom of Mr. Wight, 
for the ensuing year. There was something encouraging about such an insti- 
tution. It had already flourished, and it would continue to flourish still, and 
increase in prosperity, for God was its friend. He wal the Father of the 
fatherless, and the widow’s God. This was the first time they had held their 
annual meeting in Aberdeen; and although various efforts had already been 
made to bring this interesting subject before the people, he trusted that, as the 
church in Aberdeen was amongst the first planted in Scotland, there would, after 
this meeting, be something manifested to show that the members of that church 
would rejoice in taking a prominent lead in the furtherance of so important and 
benevolent an object. 

Dr. Bennett was glad to have an*opportunity of addressing the meeting on 
the subject of the Widows’ Fund. With regard to the society combining to- 
gether both the widows and superannuated members, he had a strong suspicion 
that they were not yet aware of the burden which such a combination would 
ultimately bring upon their funds. For there was a period exceedingly critical 
for such institutions as these, it was a period often fatal to many of them, and 
that period they were now approaching. Many ol theif* ministers had been la- 
bouring for the last thirty years, and it was not to be expected— it could not be 
—that %se men would be long spared, or at all events long enabled to perform 
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their duties. Hence they would have a large increase of widows and decayed 
members coming upon them all at once. There was a society of fifty years* 
standing, and in the formation of which he (Dr. B.) took a part, which afforded 
sufficient guarantee for the support of widows; and, by availing themselves of 
its advantages, they would be enabled to give a larger sum to decayed brethren 
from their own funds. Were they to get their widows insured in it, and leave 
their own funds for the maintenance of decayed brethren, be would rejoice, as 
he considered it of the utmost importance that there should be such an institu- 
tion : for when ministers had brought themselves to a premature old age by 
severe and excessive labour in their Master’s vineyard, where were they to look 
for aid in their declining years but to the churches whose cause they have served? 
They have a most indubitable claim on these churches. He then referred to the 
Prbtestant Society of London, which, although composed of ministers of differ- 
ent sects, was principally made up of Congregationalists, and which held out 
anflple advantages and encouragement to ministers who wished to take advantage 
of it, that their families would be provided for after they were taken off. He 
himself had originally subscribed to it for £,25 a-year to a widow; but, at the 
next meeting, the funds had so accumulated, that he expected his £25 to be in- 
creased to £50. The capital ^bf the society had now accumulated to £20,000, 
and what he wished to suggest was, that it might be taken into consideration 
whether or not the ministers of this Union could not, by entering the society, 
secure the advantages of this accumulated capital. The only objection to this 
was, that your ministers might not, from their limited incomes, be able to pay the 
premiums of insurance; and to obviate this, he would venture to hint that their 
respective churches should do this themselves. Dr. Bennett then concluded by 
seconding Mr. Hill’s motion, that the report be adopted. 

Mr. Kinniburgh said that he had no motion in his hand to propose, but that 
he had one in his heart. The brother he was about to name hud strong claims 
upon the gratitude of'all interested in this institution; but before he named him, 
he begged to refer to what Mr. Fullarton had said, and to remark that, in his 
opinion, that gentleman had imposed a duty on pastors which did not belong to 
them. Mr. Fullarton himself was a deacon, and it certainly belonged to him 
and his brother deacons to provide for the widows and the fatherless. If the 
deacons, with whom the matter entirely rested, would bring the subject before 
their pastors, and urge them to lay it before their people, lie had no doubt that, 
by this regular mode of procedure, they would respond to the demand. As the 
matter stood, he did not blame the churches, hut the deacons. If they had had 
recourse to sufficient means, their Treasurer’s accounts would have exhibited a 
different appearance from what they had done to-day. Mr. Kinniburgh concluded 
by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Cullen, the indefatigable secretary of the 
fund, for the labour and attention he bestowed upon it. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Knowles, Dr. Wardlaw observed, 
in reference to the charge ma^e by Mr. Kinniburgh against the deacons, that he 
seemed to have forgotten a principle, well known in the Presbyterian body, that 
the greater included the less ; and that although all the deacons were not pas- 
tors, vet all the pastors must be deacons. He also explained why there had been 
no collection in his fchurch, and said, that in consequence of so many collections 
having been forced upon them of late, he had not found an opportunity of pressing 
on them the claims of this fund. It was not, however, from want of interest in 
the Institution, and that he had no doubt the earliest opportunity would be taken 
of making a collection for it. 

The motion was then most cordially passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Alexander, seconded by Dr. Paterson, a vote of thanks 
was also passed to Mr. Fullarton, the Treasurer of the Fund. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Leslie, subscription papers were handed round the 
tables, and the sum of £30 was realized ; Mr. Taylor remarking that the Aca- 
demy Fund was equally worthy of support with the Union ; and Mr. Baxter, 
Dundee, thought there was not the smallest danger of their supporting the one 
leading to the neglect of the other. 

Mr. Kennbdy, in bringing forward the next motion, said that he felt the im- 
portance of his motion would warrant his making a long speech ; but there were 
several reasons against his doing so. He hoped all present were so far prepared 
for his motion, by what had taken place in the House of Commons, where Sir 
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Jafnes Graham had brought forward a bill on the subject of National Education; 
and from the spirit and provisions of that bill, he would fearlessly assert that a 
more insidious and atrocious measure was never before submitted to this country. 
(Mr. Kennedy read several clauses of the bill, showing the powers a&out to be 
given to bishops in superintending the whole machinery.) He was thankful tuat 
the bill had been postponed till after the Easter recess; by this they would have 
time to sound the alarm, and to rouse the friends of civil and religious liberty, 
that they may enter the*ir solemn protest against it. All who knew Sir James 
Graham, knew that he would shrink from nothing, — that what he could do, he 
would do; and he would not, for one moment, doubt that, if allowed, Sir James 
Graham would gladly give the same powers to the clergy of the English church 
in Scotland, if not defeated by the strong and indignant voice of the Scottish 
people. Time would not allow his entering into the question at greater length; 
he should, therefore, conclude, by proposing a serie^flf resolutions, and a draft 
of petition to the House of Commons. • 

Mr. Alexander would cheerfully support these relolutions; he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that they were bqund, by every principle of justice, and by reli- 
gion itself, to do everything in their power to oppose this foul and most tyran- 
nical attempt upon our liberties, — an attempt worse than that of Lord Sidmouth, 
who was our open enemy ; but in this case there was the same determination to 
crush us, but by a more running and far more hypocritical process. Among the 
English clergy there was, at present, an undisguised and wide-extended schism 
in favour of Popery, and he had not a doubt in his mind that, should this hate- 
ful and detestable bill pass into law, a generation would arise with minds rpoulded 
to bow in blind adoration to the crucifix. Hut he knew Scotsmen could speak, 
and he fondly hoped, would speak out, so that their voices should reach the in- 
most corner of Downing-street, demanding that this bill be either thrown out, 
or its atrocious clauses expunged. 

Principal Dewar was now called upon to address the meeting. He began by 
stating that he felt himself in a somewhat difficult position in being called upon 
to give an opinion upon this bill. He had been so fully occupied by his duties 
for some months back, that he had read little or any of the newspapers, and had 
had no opportunity of forming a judgment upon it. If, however, the representa- 
tion of the measure by my friend Mr. Kennedy be a correct one, he had no diffi- 
culty in believing the bill to be most unjust and atrocious. It was no new thing 
for Englishmen to get help from Scotland ; and lie firmly believed, that to the 
struggles of our covenanting fathers we were all indebted for that liberty which 
we all enjoy. It well became the Congregationalists to stand up for the rights 
of conscience; they had always formed a clear conception of the elementary 
principles of civil and Christian liberty. The future historian of the church 
will have to say, that the Congregationalists have done much to bring about the 
present crisis in the Church ot Scotland, and he begged of them to sympathize 
with all who were sincerely seeking the advancement of the genuine principles 
of their common Lord. . 

We annex the Resolutions and Petition agreed to. • 

I. That tiiis meeting deeply sympathize with the friends of religious liberty in 
England, in the opposition which they feel constrained to offer to the educational 
clauses in the bill laid before the House of Commons, for regulating the employ- 
ment of children aud young persons in factories, and for the better education of 
children in factory districts. 

II. That, in accordance with the preceding resolution, this meeting do now 
adopt the following petition : — 

To the most Honourable the House of Commons in Parliament assembled, 
the Petition of the undersigned Ministers, Deacons, and Members of Con- 
gregational churches in Scotland, assembled in Aberdeen on the occasion 
of the Annual Meeting of the Congregational Union of Scotland, on the 
6th of April, 1843- 

Humbly Sheweth — 

That your Petitioners are deeply sensible of the evils arising from the ignor- 
ance which prevails in many parts of the country, and deeply anxious to support 
and promote any well-constructed educational scheme consistent with the rights 
and liberties of the people. 
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That, notwithstanding this deep concern to forward well-devised measures* to 
remove the appalling ignorance which is known to exist in many districts, they 
feel themselves constrained, by a sacred regard to the religious liberties of the 
country, to* offer the most strenuous opposition to the educational clauses in the 
Bill lately presented to your Honourable House by the Right Honourable the 
Home Secretary. Your Petitioners object to the compulsory support of religion 
in any shape— to the enactment of a new civil disability in the clause which 
renders it impossible for conscientious Dissenters to become teachers in the New 
Schools— to the constitution of the Board of Management — and to the regulations 
relative to the Religious Instruction of the Scholars. It appears, therefore, to 
your Petitioners that, without an essential change in the Bill now before your 
Honourable House, it is unworthy of adoption by the Legislature of a free 
country. 

May it therefore plea^^our Honourable House, either altogether to reject 
the* Educational clauses of the Bill for regulating the employment of children in 
Factories, and for the better education of children in Factory districts, or so to 
change the principles of the said Bill as to render it worthy of the support of 
the friends of education, irrespective of all civil and religious distinctions. 

• And Your Petitioners will ever pray. 

III. That this meeting cannot separate without recommending to all the 
Congregational churches in Scotland to adopt immediate measures of opposition 
to the proposed bill of Sir James Graham, and that the following committee be 
appointed to watch its progress, and to take such other steps as may be neces- 
sary to 4 awaken our churches to a sense of the dangers to which it exposes the 
civil and religious liberties of the country: — Dr. Wurdlaw and Mr. Mackenzie of 
Glasgow; Mr. Alexander of Edinburgh : Mr. Lowe of Forfar ; Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Kennedy of Aberdeen. — Mr. Kennedy, Convener. 

Mr. Kennedy, after a few remarks relative to the Anti-slavery Conference 
about to meet in London, proposed that Dr. Bennett be respectfully requested 
to attend on behalf of the Congregational Union as a delegate. 

The Doctor begged to be excused on account of the fatigue, and ultimately 
his son and Mr. Burnet, both of London, were appointed ; after w hich the meet- 
ing, which was very numerous and highly interesting, broke up. 


THE SOIREE. 

On Thursday evening, a soiree was held in Blackfriars-street chapel. The 
chapel was well filled. Mr. Kennedy occupied the chair, and after a few' intro- 
ductory remarks, called on Dr. Russell, w ho addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of “ Enlightened Piety as being necessary to the right working of scriptui^il 
church order, and to the discharge of the duties demanded by the times.” 

We annex a rather imperfect sketch of bis 4 remarks. 

There may be \x degree of piety where there is little knowledge. In the 
churches in the apostolic age, there must have been many who knew little more 
than that they were«great sinners, that they were exposed to danger, and that 
Christ was an all-sufficient Saviour. It is not for us to say how small a portion 
of truth may be the means, in the hands of the Spirit of God, of converting a 
sinner. It is enough for us to know that a very little may be blessed by the 
Spirit of God to turn a sinner to himself. But such converts are ill -fitted to 
conduct the affairs of a Christian church, to train its members for becoming 
teachers, and to lead them omvards to the kingdom of God. The apostle and 
other teachers watched over the young disciples, taught them as they were able 
to bear, and led them from one step to another, till many became ornaments to 
the church and teachers of others. 

It is necessary that a Christian minister have piety. This is essential to bis 
office. It is certain that the great Shepherd never commissioned a wolf to watch 
over his fold. But the piety of the Christian minister must be enlightened. He 
must be apt tq teach, he must have knowledge as w r ell as readiness to impart it. 
It must be enlightened piety if he is to instruct the church under his cure. He 
must grow in piety and in knowledge. There is indeed a knowledge that puffeth 
up, a knowledge which benumbs the whole faculties of the soul by undue self- 
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ehftion, but we are not on that account to decry genuine knowledge. Wherever 
there is piety in the heart there must be a degree of knowledge in the under- 
standing. These will act reciprocally on each other. Where there is much of 
the one, the other will be more powerfully operative, as one view after another 
comes before the mind of the disciple, his affections will be more fixed on his 
Master, and he will grow at once in knowledge and in grace. 

Enlightened piety is requisite to guide the disciples of Christ. It is necessary 
that the members of Christ’s church he genuine Christians, that they be par- 
takers of the grace of God. When added to the church, it is then necessary for 
their teachers to lead them on, to look to the errors to which they are exposed, 
and to adapt his teaching to their circumstances, to their capacities, to their par- 
ticular temptations and trials. If his teaching be what it ought to be, he will 
confute error and establish truth. His moral influence will advance. The iqore 
enlightened the church, the more agreeable his duties^ It is pleasant to preach 
to an enlightened people. The apostle was ready to preach to the ignorant — 
his soul burned with love to the souls of men ; he coutd say, “ Unto me, who am 
less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that 1 should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches*of Christ.” It was his delight to preach the 
very alphabet of Christianity to the ignorant. But when converts made no ad- 
vance in knowledge and began to decline, his work hung heavy on his bands. 
It was not pleasant to go«back to the alphabet, to teach again the first principles 
of the oracles of God. He wished to soar, but could not get the Hebrews to rise 
with him. They did not enter into the high conceptions he had of the official 
glury of Christ in the upper sanctuary — the Priest on*the throne ! Th^y could 
mfc follow him as he took the veil off the face of Moses, and unfolded the expand- 
ng glories of the church above. This made his work irksome ; he was exceed- 
ingly distressed, and it grieved him much to be compelled to narrow the range 
of his teaching. It is pleasant also to guide u people whose knowledge of Christ 
s advancing, who are able to appreciate the force of scriptural exposition, who 
sail see how this law applies to that case, and that law to this. They listen to 
their pastor, as one in whom they have confidence, as a man of God— as one who 
never asks them to receive any statement, merely because he has taught it. He 
can say to them, 1 speak as to wise men. The supposition which the apostle 
makes, as to the attainments of church members, is very different. No 
church can prosper, no scriptural order can be as it ought to be, unless there be 
great piety and great knowledge accompanying it. The observance of the order 
appointed by Christ in his church shows, that the spiritual laws and institutions 
ot Christ were never intended for unconverted men. Such may be kept together 
by the strong hand of power, but not by that law of love which leads Christ’s 
people to obedience. It is evident, that unless a society be composed of genuine 
believers, it will not observe the laws of Christ. There will be contentions ; and 
when such a society is broken up, it is not for it to say that the laws of Christ 
are insufficient to guide us, and that to attempt to carry them out is quite futile. 
The fact is, thut the society was not constituted upon scriptural principles. We 
judge of men by their fruits. While appearances of piety are favourable, \vc 
judge the profession to be genuine, and recognise tbe individual as a brother, but 
many cases of hypocrisy may arise. Still, if the body tbe church be as it 
ought to be, the application of the laws of Christ will be comparatively easy. If 
tbe church be enlightened, every difficulty will vanish, and that speedily. The 
principle of love will lead to the application of the law in such a way that the 
honour of Christ will be maintained, and the good of tbe parties concerned se- 
cured. There will be the maintenance of scriptural order and Christian fellow- 
ship. The members of the church are called to watch over one another in love, 
— to exercise patience, to practise long-suffering, to attend to those who are but 
imperfectly informed, and to evince a willingness to assist and cheer them on. 
There may sometimes be individuaf bias, men who are beset by certain infirmi- 
ties of temper, and yet they are the children of God. It will require enlightened 
piety to treat such us they ought to be treated, — to take advantage of everything, 
to point out their error and convince them of it, to do it imperceptibly, to lead 
them on in a way they know not. We shall feel the necessity of great strength 
of principle, of judgment, and of a knowledge of the word of God, that we may 
treat all the disciples of Christ in a becoming manner. 

Oue design of scriptural order is, that each member of the body occupy his 
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proper place. It will be for those who have been long in* the church to brftig 
out talent» — to discover talent. An enlightened man will discover talent where 
another sees nothing of the kind, will know when to repress an individual, and 
when to encourage him. His enlightened examination will enable him to per- 
ceive what may be of immense advantage to the cause, and how immense injury 
may be prevented. It will be for such a man to call out the individual who may 
be fitted for more extensive usefulness. It is in this way that numbers have 
been called to enter upon Sabbath-school teaching, to 'the service of Clnistian 
Instruction Societies, and to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ ; and in 
distant lands to preach the gospel, to plant churches, and to carry forward 
the great work of the Lord. This connects itself naturally with the last p.nt 
of the subject. 

lien’s minds are afloat, and are disturbed. Many are beginning to see the evils 
of this and that; systems^Jong established are shaking, prejudices are over- 
turned, and errors are exposed. For the church of Christ to meet the wants 
of such times it must b k enlightened. Uncommon exertion in the cause of 
Christ is now required, — to hold forth a model of a scriptural church, to state 
in theory what a church ought to be, to show the distinction between the 
church of Christ and the kingo l oms of this world, to show that she is a stranger 
in the world, and that it is right for her to maintain her character as a stranger. 
The Voluntary principle is the principle which God honours and will honom . 
But while all this is true, it will not avail unless there be societies existing as 
models of what a Christian church ought to be. Men will look at them. They 
will admire the simple ffcid unencumbered forms of administration they pur- 
sue. They will be led to see that the Bible is a book of principles rather 
than of detail. The simplicity of the laws of Christ will be manifest. They 
will not appear complicated, and they will learn that the Bible is adapted to all 
states of society, and that a church of Christ can exist under every form of civil 
government. When the people of God were passing through the wilderness, all 
they wanted was to be allowed to pass quietly through. They would keep m 
the highway, doing harm to nobody, and doing all the good they could. Let the 
churches of Christ, then, appear in their true character. Let them not go knock- 
ing at the doors of Parliament; let them repose more confidence in the promises 
of their King, and the influence of the Spirit of God. Let them ask of the 
governments of this world that they be allowed to pursue their own course, and 
that they be protected while they, according to their avowed principles, submit, 
to the laws of Jesus Christ. 

Christians are called at the present time to exhibit what the church of Christ 
ought to be, — a congregation of faithful men, marked by love to the brethren, 
love to the truth, and love to Christians because they are of the truth. Tbc\ 
ought to show' that the power of the gospel It ads them to propagate it for and 
wide, that the strong support the weak, and communicate of their substance, so 
that sinners of every class may be brought under the power of the truth. Lei 
them show that, when they speak of the Voluntary principle, they are in earnest. 
Let the abundance of their liberality prove that the Voluntary principle is able 
to convert the world. You will never get men to enter into your views by 
maintaining them in igords. I do not say it is unnecessary to contend by argu- 
ment for the truth, but 1 do say, that unless those who profess to be guided by 
the Voluntary principle practically follow it out, they will not get men to imbibe 
their sentimentB. Give to those w'ho need. Never let the Voluntary principle 
be frowned on by your niggardliness. Let it be jour determination to sacrifice 
to the cause of Christ what he bus given you, constrained by love to Him and 
love to his cause. 

These are dangerous times, in which some identify the authority of the church 
with the authority of Christ, and would reduce «U Christianity to a mere foim, 
place all power in the priesthood, and represent the priest as the great Mediator 
between God and men. Let the disciples of Christ beware of these insidious 
doctrines. They sap the foundation of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
which the apostles preached in a way which overcame Jewish bigotry, made a 
great company of the priests obedient* to the faith, which silenced the oracles of 
paganism, which shook the papal system to its centre, which Luther and Calvin 
preached, and by which they turned many to God, which revived religion in the 
last century, which Whitefieid preached with mighty power, which has warmed 
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Inany a heart, calmed mail) a troubled conscience, and cheered many a spirit in 
the prospect of death, judgment, and eternity. It is a system which saps the 
foundation of the great doctrine, that the influences of the Spirit of God are 
necessary to convert a sinner. This doctrine ought to be stated broadly. Alas 
for the church when it is placed in the back ground. When the Spirit of»God 
is identified with the arm of the Lord, that arm which can bring down the stou - 
est opposition, prosperity may be anticipated. But if the Spirit of God he 
slighted, il the doctrifle of his influences be frittered down, explained away, and 
all but plainly denied, what can be expected but barren churches, lifeless preach- 
ers, and icy hearts! Enlightened piety will appear in distinguishing between 
the work of Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit. The great office oi the 
Spirit is to testify of Christ, and to show of the things of Christ to the mind. 
He leads the sinner to look from his own heart to Him who suffered and died 
upon the accursed tree. He leads the sinner to look without himself to a* woik 
that was finished before he was born. It is by tliu$ distinguishing that we shall 
he able to meet errors, in all theii diversified forms,* errors that darken the offi- 
cial glory of Christ, errors that put in the shade his all-sufficient atonement, 
errors that confound the observance of rites with the obedience of faith, ami 
substitute ceremonies for a change of heart and ineetness for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. Let us look to the bearing of every statement, and though 
there is a knowledge that puffeth up, — a knowledge like the light of the moon, 
which leaves the mind still in the chill and darkness of night, there is a know, 
ledge like the light of the sun, which vivifies and warms, — knowledge which 
makes the heart to burn with immeasurable longings after likeness to God. 
Think of the seraphim before the throne, — think of their knowledge^ think of 
the activity of their minds irradiated with the light of heaven. See them look- 
ing into the economy of redemption, — see how they dwell on that love which 
passeth knowledge, — see how they catch additional rays of the glory of Christ ; 
yet while they thus advance in knowledge, they adore ptill more and more their 
great Creator. The spirit of piety is thus cherished. It vyill enable us to give 
practical proof of its being knowledge of the real power of truth of which the 
Bible testifies. The result will be the most profound humility. The more pre- 
cious ore that is thrown up, the more will we dig, our own souls will be the 
more enriched, and we shall be more fitted to enrich others. Oh for moie of 
the first-love spirit of primitive times 1 Oh for more of the vigorous freshness 
of Christianity’s dawn ! The Macedonian Christians did not need constantly 
recurring collection sermons; they did not need perpetual dunning to give. It 
is a shame that we need to drag money from the covetous grasp of professing 
Christians. If this is to go on, we are come to the age of little men, and God 
forbid that it should continue I 

Mr. Angus, of the Secession church, gave a short address on the interesting 
subject of “ Genuine Catholicity.” 

Dr. Bennett next addressed the meeting on “ The Present State of the 
Church of England, and the consequent duty of evangelical Dissenters.” 

My dear friends, I have been requested to address few words to you 
on “ the Present State of the Church of England, and the consequent duty 
of evangelical Dissenters.” The discussion of such ^ subject requires much 
caution in the speaker, and much candour in the hearers. In writing the 
history of Dissenters, 1 made it a rule to ask the various bodies what were their 
principles, considering it satisfactory to be able to say we published nothing 
which these bodies themselves did not sanction. Sometimes we could get but 
little information. Sometimes we met with sullen silence. They would not 
tell us what they were. I am sure we Congregationalists would tell all that we 
are mid all that we hold. We have no secrets. But some have their secrets ; 
aud those of whom I am now to speak have so, for they advocate the duty of 
concealment. One thing they tell us should be concealed is, the doctrine of the 
cross. This, they say, is to be told only as a mystery to the initiated ; while 
they have what they call an external doctrine to be held up to the world. 

But there is another source of difficulty in describing the principles of any 
body, namely, want of uniformity in that body. When, like the moon, it is 
always presenting different phases, who shall describe it ? What fitted it to-day 
will not fit it to-morrow. To show you that this description of the Church of 
England is not merely the testimony of one who might be counted an enemy, I 
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may mention, that it has been said by Mr. Head, an eminent member of the* 
Church of England, that it is impossible to be a consistent member of that 
church. Mr. Head says, I am a churchman according to the articles : I maintain 
that nothing is to be taught discordant with the word of God. Another is a 
churchman according to the offices; for the articles and the offices are discordant. 
According to the articles, the Church of England is Protestant ; but the offices 

— the forms of administration of baptism, confirmation, &c contain the Popery 

of the Church of England; for the English church being* 1 reformed not by the 
force of public opinion, but by the dictate of the prince, there were opposing 
parties endeavouring to get the ear of the prince, and sometimes one party pre- 
vailed, and sometimes the other ; and that there has been a mixture of men as 
well as of principles, you may easily see when you look at the history of the 
churclv* In the time of Henry VII. Popery prevailed. Henry VIII. introduced 
Protestantism to favour his aw n purposes; and when Edward VI. came to the 
throng. Protestantism prevailed. But mark — the same men always remained. 
Mary made them all popish bgain, but still the same men remained ; and Eliza- 
beth made them Protestant once more. It is highly probable, indeed, that Eliza- 
beth’s inclinations were in accordance with Popery ; but prudence required her 
to favour Protestantism. •• 

I need not go through the whole history : it is evident that when Popery 
prevailed there were many men Protestants at heart ; a«d in like manner, that 
when Protestantism prevailed, there were many men Papists at heart. Men of 
Laud's spirit have always been in the Church of England, and there have always 
been men ^lso who highly favoured genuine Protestantism. Hence, the system 
of which lam now required to speak, and which has been denominated Puseyism. 

This is not so new a thing as it appears to many : it is only the old spirit 
which has lurked always in the church coming out more boldly, and showing 
itself to the world. This effect has been produced by the inlluenco of Dissenters 
in bringing about a probability of the separation of the church from the slate. 
It was feared that with that away would go the tithes and the church rates, and 
those things which are naturally so dear to men. The men in the church leaning 
towards Popery, seized this opportunity to bring forward their principles. They 
said, we see that we cannot depend on the state as we have formerly done : the 
signs of the times show this, and we must be prepared to defend ourselves in 
some other way. The Dissenters have out-preached us, and out-prayed us. 
What can we do? We must fall back upon church principles ; that is, the prin- 
ciples which prevailed in the church before the period of the Reformation ; at 
which time the church became what they would cail corrupt, and the priesthood 
lost their ascendancy. “We cannot,” said they, “obtain influence over the 
people by preaching, or by extempore prayer, as the Dissenters do, and we must, 
therefore, try some other way.” The consequence is, they have brought out 
their church principles , as they call them. These are contained in the “ Oxford 
Tracts.” These tracts are the work not of one man, but of a conclave of men 
imbued with one spirit. In these tracts they hpve declared the essential prin- 
ciples of Popery. They have set themselves against preaching : and, therefore, 
wherever these principles have prevailed, the pulpit is pushed into a corner. If 
you enter any of their pjaces of worship, it does not present itself to you as a 
conspicuous object : and if you ask “ Where is the pulpit?” you find that it is 
literally pushed into a corner. They intended that you should not see it — and, 
if possible, that you should not hear it. They have multiplied their ritual ob- 
servances, that there may be little or no time for preaching. They would like 
exceedingly that all the pulpits should be bells without clappers, and that the 
people should, if possible, be weaned from the pulpit. 

Another principle is, that of presenting to the people’s view the efficacy of 
the rites, or as they would call them, the forms of the church, — the opus opera- 
turn ; that is, the work being done, the efficicy will follow. Thus, if a child 
be baptized, he is regenerated. This being, the exclusive office of their own 
church, they have all the advantage resulting therefrom. Now, this doctrine is 
intended to counteract the influence of dissenting preaching, in which it is de- 
clared that regeneration is the work of the Spirit of God, accomplished through 
the preaching of t'he word. 

These things are now openly declared ; and together with all these popish 
^sentiments there is a grand attempt to impose upon the senses. Very lately u 
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^ie\v form of dress for the pulpit has been introduced ;* and the surplice — which 
you Scottish people, in former times, viewed with as \nuch horror as if it had 
been a ghost m a white sheet — is now introduced into the pulpit; and the dio- 
cesan of a certain see, who was formerly deemed evangelical, has.now given it 
his sanction. * 

It is on this principle they go ; viz., that the whole service was intended for 
one continued service, — the preaching to come in at the end of the liturgy, and 
before the communioli, — the preacher ascending the pulpit after the former and 
before the latter, and keeping on the same dress all the time. Thus the preach- 
ing is made a sort of parenthesis in the service. This being a part of the sys- 
tem, people are now accustomed to behold the surplice in the same place of 
worship upon three or four different persons at the same time, so that you would 
think you had a whole choir of popish priests before you when you go into their 
chapels. 

Along with this there is also a disposition tdTTfevive the system of monkery. 
There is a set of men bound in a certain way to Celibacy, whose work it is to 
go through the country preaching, and influencing the minds of the people in 
favour of these things. This’is intended to oppose and put down the Dissent- 
ers. And the binding down of these men to celibacy is advocated on the ground, 
that the regular clergy, when settled down in their charges and married, are too 
much engrossed with tfieir duties, and encumbered with their families, to admit 
of* their engaging in these itinerant labours. You need not be surprised, there- 
fore, if you by and by see a body of men clad in a garb similar to that of the 
ancient friars, and openly perambulating the country for similar purposes. 

You must observe also, that another change has taken place, viz., iflie lighting 
of candles on the altar, llut you will observe that there is no such word as 
“altar” in the prayer-book. It is there called the communion-table; but the 
latter term is by them shunned entirely, and this in order to prepare the way 
for introducing the doctrine of trunsubstantiation. Ujion this altar the people 
are accustomed to gaze, and there is sometimes a crucifix placed on it. But is 
it not a strange thing that they should require to light candles in the day-time? 
It is a striking proof that there must be darkness somewhere. One would 
imagine that there is something lost, which is to be hunted after, as the ancient 
cynic, Diogenes, lighted a candle at mid-day, to look for an honest man among 
the Athenians. 

It may be asked. What have the evangelical clergy in the church been doing 
all this time? I answer, they have made a most miserable figure. The leading 
man among them, Mr. Sibthorpe, has openly become a Roman Catholic. His 
place had all the appearance of a popish chapel long before he took that step 
publicly. Hu has declared that the Oxford Tracts have led him to the Roman 
church; and that the only consistent course is to go there. He, and such as he, 
are, in my opinion, the honest men. But when we see men going off in this way, 
we may be sure that they have not been brought to this change in a day. Their 
minds have been undergoing a gradual change preparatory to this. It is too 
mighty an alteration to be supposed to take place all ut* once. And, when we 
consider the number of the conversions to Rome, and remember that they 
must have been the result of long meditation, it lead| us to the conclusion that 
there are many in the Church of England who are real Roman Catholics at 
heart. I once publicly declared it as my opinion that these were recognised as 
Catholics by the Church of Rome, and yet allowed to remain for a time in the 
Church of England, to do the work of the Church of Rome. The grounds of 
this opinion are, that it is matter of history that there have been members of the 
Romish church in other communions for this very purpose. Soon after making 
that public declaration, I saw, in a certain publication, some inquiries as to whe- 
ther Mr. Newman had not been to Rome lately, and had been holding consulta- 
tions with the Pope’s private secretary there. These inquiries were not answered, 
hut the fact of their being put, and the manner in which they were put, served to 
confirm my opinion. 

But I have mentioned the evangelical clergy; and I would not like to leave a 
false impression upon your minds from what I have said of them. There are 
faithful men among them who have boldly lifted up their’ voices against these 
things. Among them is Baptist Noel. He has published a work declaring his 
Protestant sentiments, ami, 1 must confess, I did not expect so much clear and 
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decided sentiment, even from him, as I have found in his writings. But the 
evangelical clergy, as a body, nevertheless, have made, as I said before, a m »*(, 
miserable figure. Mr. Komaine, in his time, said he knew of only another be- 
sides himself, d who preached the doctrine of justification by faith; but, before his 
death, there were many such, and they have been said to amount, in later times, 
to about two thousand. Now, surely, if there were so many evangelical clergy 
in the church, they might have made, and ought to have made, a more decided 
stand against these Popish innovations. I will now give another reason for con- 
eluding that there are in the Church of England many real Roman Catholics. A 
relative of mine was in Lincoln’s Inn preparing for the bar ; and since, as is well 
known, men have to eat their way to the bar, this relative of mine was often at 
the dinner-table mingling in free converse with others. One of the barrister^, 
with whom he was accustomed to meet on these occasions, was a zealous Pu- 
seyite/and endeavoured to convert this relative of mine to his opinions. For 
this purpose he put Dr. Wiseman’s lectures into his hand. Now, here are 
Puseyites using Roman Catholic lectures and writings in order to convert men to 
their system. What stronger proof can we have that Puseyism and Popery arc 
one ? 

The question then is, What is pur duty as Dissenters ? Our duty is to reflect 
upon the wisdom of those noble men of former days who made such a grand 
struggle against the English Establishment. They always maintained that the 
English church was not sufficiently reformed to escape being deformed. We 
must admire these men and follow their example. We must hold up our tes- 
timony as to what is the true and scriptural constitution of the church of 
Christ ; arid, for this purpose, we need no other definition of a church than that 
which the Church of England herself has given in her articles. 

But we must, at the same time, remember that, to preach the gospel faith 
fully, is to oppose the mightiest barrier to Popery. It was the faithful preach- 
ing of the gospel which shook the Pope’s throne before, and this will do it 
again. Let us then be diligent to diffuse these principles, and we may say wlule 
we have our Lord with us, — 

“ With Christ in the vessel 
We smile at the storm.” 

Mr. Sheppard of Sligo spoke on ** The Claims which Ireland had on the 
Christian sympathy and support of Scotsmen;” but, we regret, that our space 
forbids the insertion of his speech. 

Dr. Wardlaw delivered the following address on “The anticipated Seces&’on 
from the Established Church, and the duty of Congregational Dissenters.” 

I have been requested to address the meeting on a subject which I feel, 
and which all present will feel with me, to be one, if not of difficulty, yet 
of no ordinary delicacy. It relates to the sentiments and conduct of dis- 
senters towards their non-intrusion brethren in the Established church. There 
is not a Christian, whether churchman or dissenter, who is not at this mo- 
ment sensible that we* are on the verge of a great and important crisis. That 
crisis, of course, will, by different parties, be contemplated with widely different 
emotions. The fears ofrsome will be the hopes of others. What on the one 
hand is deprecated with all the earnestness of pious apprehension, is antici- 
pated on the other with all the liveliness of equally pious satisfaction. The dif- 
ference arises from the conscientious convictions held respectively by the oppo- 
site parties. I need not say that, setting aside for the present any reference to 
the circumstances and prospects of individuals, and looking only to the great in- 
terests of the church of God, I cannot but regard the series of transactions and 
events, relative to the Scottish Establishment, at once with inexpressible interest 
and with devout thankfulness. The Lord is carrying on what I believe to be 
his^own work, for his own glory and his church’s highest benefit He is conduct- 
ing before our eyes a grand experiment. It is not, indeed, an experiment to him, 
for he “knoweth the end from the beginning,” and has the entire results fully 
before him. But to us, who see only “ a part of his ways,” and cannot look 
with any certainty beyond the present, it wears this aspect. And I have no 
fears and no doubts about the result. He is working out bis church’s emancipa- 
tion. He is breaking her bonds ; and he is doing this by an agency of his own 
■^by an instrumenteuity in thd enslaved portion of his church, instead of an in- 
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strumentality out of it. Whatever may have been the influence of the Volunta- 
ries in infusing the spirit that has been agitating the Establishment — of which I 
do not wish to say a single word — there cannot be a doubt that, in that Estab- 
lishment, the spirit of dissent has risen. Our non-intrusion brethren are dis- 
senters in the church. I am well aware that they do not admit this. They*hold 
the principle of an Establishment ; and I give them full credit for sincerity when 
they assure us of this. But still, in my apprehension, the principles for which 
they have been contending — contending honestly, manfully, unflinchingly, and 
perse veringly— -are substantially the principles of dissent. They are contending 
for right principles in a wrong place. .“They are right and they are wrong. 
They are right in the principles which they advocate, but wrong in advocating 
them as the principles of a church established by law. The freedom, indepen- 
dence, and spirituality of the church of Christ we heartily concur with tljem Ih 
regarding as essential elements in its constitution^ that constitution appears in 
the Christian statute-book— the scriptures of the New Testament. But they 
are elements of that constitution which, in our apprehension, must be sacrificed 
whenever the church allies itsdf with the civil authority, and accepts of state- 
patronage and state-endowments. To accept of these is necessarily to accept of 
shackles. This is a lesson which our respected* brethren have been, and still are, 
slow to learn. They have in their minds, and are cherishing there, a Utopian 
notion of an Establishment, such as never has been, never can be, never ought 
to be realized. Their principles are excellent. They are scriptural. They are 
the only principles by which Christ, as the sole Head of the church, can be 
honoured, and by which the true prosperity and glory of his kingdom can be 
secured and advanced. But these principles and the principles of the twenty- 
third chapter of the Confession of Faith cannot be held together. They more 
than neutralize, they eventually destroy each other. Our brethren are learning 
this lesson. Their Divine Master is teaching them, by his providence, the mean- 
ing ol his word. And the very first thing which, ou this point, I demand on 
their behalf is — patience. What we think we see clearly ourselves — what ap- 
pears to us so simple that we can hardly imagine the possibility of anyjiot seeing 
it as we see it — we are apt to get fretted when others resist or tajke a long time 
to discover. But this only shows that we have not sufficiently studied human 
nature, or sufficiently attended to the tendencies of our own hearts. Unlearning 
is, in many cases, a much slower and more difficult process than learning. The 
notions in which we have been trained from our earliest years — in which our 
minds have been indoctrinated, and to which our practical habits have been con- 
formed — which have been wrapt up with our first and fondest recollections, and 
inwoven with all the religious associations of our childhood and our youth — and 
with which we have been taught and accustomed to consider all the interests 
and the very existence of religion to be vitally bound up — such notions it is 
many a tim no cus^ process to throw off*. They are hallowed. Their derelic- 
tion cannot be thought of but with fear and trembling. Piety itself trembles, 
and trembles in sincerity, for tty.* ark of God. We are satisfied that the fears are 
vain, and they will soon come to be satisfied of it too. Why fret, and chide, and 
scold, and apply the epithets of “ contempt and wrath,” because they do not get 
on so last as we think they should ? A lesson learned slowly is often learned 
most effectually and most permanently. It takes a faster hold of the mind than 
when it is adopted hastily, ere the evidence of it, whether argumentative or ex- 
perimental, has been thoroughly investigated, understood, and felt. Let us wait, 
then, a little — “forbearing them in love.” My church friends will naturally 
think all this sufficiently presumptuous — taking a great deal more than enough 
for granted. But they must not forget that we speak, of course, according to 
our convictions; and that, with such convictions, we cannot either think or 
speak otherwise. It would be equal inconsistency and affectation to do so. And 
this leuds me to mention a second thing which I claim— and claim strongly on 
their behalf. It is charity . I claim it on two points, on both of which, as it ap- 
pears to me, they have had occasionally, and even to no small extent, somewhat 
hard measure dealt to them. The first of these points relates to the course they 
have pursued, in adhering so long and so pertinaciously — and, in the estimation 
of the civil courts of the country, so troublesomely J*nd annoyingly — to the 
church. I demand, on their behalf, the charity that thinketh no evil — that hop- 
eth and helieveth all things in regard to the principles by which, in this course, 
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they bfcve been actuated. I do not know a more important maxim, and I do not 
know a maxim which we are more constantly in danger of violating, whether 
through inconsideration or a captious and censorious spirit, than the maxim that 
we should form our judgment of other men’s conduct, not according to the prin- 
ciples* held by us, but according to the principles held by themselves. Now, 
what are the principles which they avow ; and in the avowal of which we arc 
not entitled, however much we may be astonished at their holding them, to ques- 
tion their sincerity ? They hold that civil rulers are bound, in their official 
capacity, to employ their power and their resources for the support of the church, 
and of the true religion — that this is the principle of an Establishment, and that 
it has the support of scripture— that it is not only consistent with scripture, but 
that scripture recognises the obligation. They hold, moreover, that an Estab* 
limbed phurch is indispensable to the maintenance, to the very existence for any 
length of time, of true religiose the land — that without it, religion would be more 
than iqi danger of a rapid decline and cessation, and that infidelity, irreligion, and 
vice, would speedily overspr&id the country with moral and spiritual desolation 
and death. In all this, we think them very strangely and very miserably mis- 
taken. But, still, such have been their avowed convictions. Ought we not, 
then, to form our estimate according to them, of the course they have pursued ? 
For my own part, I frankly declare that, had I held such principles, I do not see 
that I could consistently have acted very differently from what they have been 
doing. Certainly, if I held the sentiment that an Establishment was necessary 
to the maintenance and existence of religion in the land, while at the same time 
I conceive^ that, in order to its efficiency, it was necessary to introduce some 
change in the principles of its union with the state, and in the conduct of the 
state towards it — it does appear to me that I should feel it incumbent upon me 
to stick by the church to the very last moment of my retaining even the remotest 
hope of any elforts of mine, or of others, proving successful in bringing about 
those changes, and placing the church and the state in what 1 conceived their 
proper relative position. If I thought the vessel of a state church the only ves- 
sel in wh'u^i the cargo of divine truth could be permanently secured for the spiri- 
tual enriching of the country, I should think it my duty to hold by the vessel 
so long as there was any chance remaining of her timbers holding together. On 
this ground, T have never been able to censure so unsparingly their course of pro- 
cedure as many have done. I have wondered — I have been astonished with a 
great astonishment — at their not seeing sooner that they were labouring after 
what never, in the nature of the thing, could be obtained ; but, still, they have 
thought otherwise; and with their convictions, have they been doing anything 
else than consistency required of them ? T must here, however, make one ex- 
ception. There are some among them by whom the sentiment lias been avowed 
that patronage is a violation of Christ’s law for his church, and that it is, there- 
fore, essentially sinful Here my charity is at a stand. I have no charity for 
those who can make a compromise with sin. I have no charity for those who 
can retain situations which they have obtained by sinful means ; nor ior those who 
can remain in fellowship with a church where that which is sinful is constitu- 
tionally established and systematically practised. There is a second point on 
which I demand charity A)r these brethren — namely, their declared and often and 
publicly repeated determination to stand to their principles, and, at whatever 
cost, to leave the church, with all its emoluments and advantages, when these 
principles are finally and hopelessly disowned, and their demands decidedly re- 
fused. There has, on this subject, been prevalent a large amount of incredulity . 
Many have treated all their professed determinations with a sneer, and have 
laughed at the very idea of such a thing. It is all very fine, it has been said — all 
very fine — it sounds well ; but it is mere fudge. Let us see them out, and then 
we shall believe them in earnest. It is no better than a feint to intimidate the 
government and frighten them into compliance with their wishes. They want 
to hold out something formidable as the consequences of their demands being re- 
fused. But they never will realize the threat. There may be a few of them 
possibly who are in earnest, and who will have resolution enough to follow out 
their avowed determination. But they will be rari aves — extraordinary cases — 
exceptions to the general practice — which will be that of finding some salvo to 
their consciences, and sticking fast to the manses and the glebes. 1 have very 
rarely found a charity that could go as far as to fifty. It has much more frequent- 
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ly been limited to twenty, or even to ten ! This has ever appeared to me hardly 
fair play. What right have we to doubt or question their sincerity ? Do we 
like our own to be questioned ? If not, can we, in consistency with the claims 
of the royal law, question theirs? For my own part, I do entertain, jind, 
although occasional misgivings may have come over me, I ever have entertained, 
the most assured confidence that a large majority of those who have avowed the 
principles of non-intrusion — that is, the principles of the church’s exclusive and 
independent authority m her own department, in everything that relates to her 
own government and discipline — will hold them fast — will act them out*— will 
submit to whatever difficulties, privations, and trials the consistent maintenance 
of them may cost. Should I prove wrong in this confidence-should any large 
proportion of them show by their conduct that it has been misplaced — I shall 
deeply bewail it ; and, in such circumstances, my sorrow will be, not for the 
failure of my own anticipations, and the belying of’jpy own sagacity, but for the 
tergiversation and disgrace of those in whose steady adherence to conscientious 
principle I shall find myself to have placed a confidence too implicit. The 
reasons of my regret may appear by and by. In the meantime, in saying what 
l have said, I am far from being callously insensible to the trying nature of 
the position in which they stand. It is a trying one, — a testing one, though, of 
course, in various degrees, to the reality and the power of principle and of con- 
science. And, on this»account, there is a third thing which 1 claim on their 
behalf, on the part of their fellow-servants and fellow-Christians, namely, sym- 
pathy. I cannot but think there h is been a sad lack of this, and the cause is 
evident. It is the want of charity that has given rise to the want of sympathy. 
Had there been such charity as to induce a belief that they really would be so con- 
stant and firm as to expose themselves to the trials in question, there would, no 
doubt, have been an accompanying fellow-feeling and condolence with them in 
> the prospects thus before them. But the incredulity as to this has defrauded 
them of the sympathy. Another thing, too, has contributed to the same result 
—the light in which their conduct has by many been viewed. They have been 
looked upon, in a manner, as rebels against the law of the land, as having taken 
up unreasonable and illegal ground, and as having thus brought all upon them- 
selves. On points of this kind neither time nor inclination admit of my entering. 

1 think it can hardly admit of a question, that, to a certain extent, if not en- 
tirely, the change has been in them, not in the constitution of the Establishment, 
or in the law of the country. Circumstances have forced upon them a feeling of 
the control of that law, such as had not before been experienced. That feeling 
has given rise to resistance. 1 will not call it legitimate resistance, when the only 
constitutional interpreters of the law by which the church was established, and by 
which its privileges were granted, and the terms fixed on which they were to be 
held and enjoyed, have decided against the church : but this I will 9ay, that it is 
conscientious i esistance ; resistance on principle, and for principle. The principles, 
as 1 have before said, are an advance on such as were wont to be held and acted 
upon by the advocates and adherents of Established churches. Or, if our brethren 
will not allow that they arc at all new, but insist on their having always been held, 
then circumstances must formerly have constrained their being kept in abeyance, 
and other circumstances now have impressed the necessityiand the duty of making 
a stand for them, and insisting upon their being held and followed as the principles 
dictated by an authority superior to that of either Court of Session or House of 
Lords, or any tribunal on earth. 1 am not vindicating them, then, as ministers 
of an Established church, in adopting and attempting to follow out, in such a 
church, principles at variance with those of every religious establishment that 
has ever been instituted bv the legislature of any country; but I affirm, and right 
glad am I to sec it, that they are acting consistently as ministers of Christ; that 
they are refusing to bow to Caesar^in things that pertain to God, and to allow 
the law of the land to come between them and the law of their Divine Lord. They 
are, in this respect, taking up the only right ground. And, therefore, I regard 
the sacrifices which they have, in so large numbers, declared their determination 
to make, and the difficulties which they have resolved to encounter, as sacrifices 
made, and difficulties encountered, for the sake of principle. Jn these circum- 
stances, I do demand for them sympathy . Sir, the prospect before them — before 
many of them— is not at all a joke. Some extravagant things which have been 
said by a few of them, indeed, are a joke. When they talk of martyrdom, and of ( 
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their fears — and more than fears— of the revival against them, on the part of the 
government of the country, of old scenes of persecution, and of their having, 
perhaps, to resist even unto blood, — we can smile at the rhodomontade, which 
we fire apt to be tempted to regard as having rather more than enough in it of 
the ad captandum vulgus. Assuredly they may keep their minds very easy about 
the crown of martyrdom. There is little danger to any of them of their names 
being associated with those of Patrick Hamilton and George Wishart. But still 
it is not to be denied that it is a trial of principle, when, for the sake of it, men 
with wives and families consent to relinquish a certainty for an uncertainty, and 
to cast themselves, with all that are dear to them, upon Providence, in a way 
of which they have made no trial, and of which, to many of them, the issue is 
problematical. In these circumstances, without exaggerating, and supposing 
extreme cases, they are entitled to sympathy. They are exposing themselves 
to the certainty in some cassa and to the risk in all, in a greater or less degree, 
of temporal privation for conscience’ sake. And while, on this account, I claim 
for them the sympathy of Yellow-Christians, I claim further for them, as the 
natural and appropriate expression of this sympathy, your prayers for grace to 
help them in time of need. While I ask your prayers for them, in case they 
should be exposed to privation afld trial, for comfort under all that their Divine 
Master may see fit to allot to them, I ask your prayers more especially for 
grace to enable them to be steadfast, — to enable them to ‘show the superiority of 
conscience to interest — of principle to calculations of consequences, — to manifest, 
by an unflinchingly resolute adherence to the principles they have avowed, the 
sincerity of their attachment to Him who hath said, “ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me,*’ &c. — “ Whosoever he be of you that forsake th not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” It is not for their own sakes alone that 
I ask your prayers for them on this behalf, it is for the sake of the cause of true 
religion. In their case, principle— religious principle — is subjected, in the provi- 
dence of God, to a testing process. I know not any one thing that would he a 
severer blow to the cause of religion than if these brethren, after all their public 
and solemn protestations, were to fail in the moment of decision. What a cause 
of reproach to the enemy ! What a confirmation of the infidel, in his sneering 
allegation, that religion is all a farce! And if they who “minister and seive 
the altar,” thus give way before temptation, and allow the world to triumph 
over conscience and principle, what a deleteripus example to the whole com- 
munity of Christian professors, arid what a miserable deduction ever after from 
the weight and influence of all their instructions and all their labours ! O pray 
for them 1 — for their own sake, for the truth’s sake, for Christ’s, for the church’s, 
and for the world’s sake, that they may he enabled, by the grace of God, to hold 
fast their integrity. For their own sake, — for if they do not, they forfeit caste 
and character beyond recovery ; for the truth’s sake, whose influence they would 
show to be so frail and feeble in opposition to all they have ever taught of its 
power; for Christ’s sake, whom they would dishonour, and whose cause and 
interests they would betray; for the church’s sake, (I mean of course the church 
of Christ — the community of the faithful,) on whose fair escutcheon they would 
affix an unworthy stain; and for the world’s sake, in whose way they would cast 
a fearful stumblirig-blook. There are many other points of light in which exist- 
ing circumstances might be contemplated. But I must forbear, tempting as, in 
some of these, the subject is. To one point alone shall I venture further to 
refer. It is the cheering, the delightful way in which they are now supplying 
us, Voluntaries, with “ Proofs and Illustrations” of the soundness of our prin- 
ciples. Nothing can be finer. Formerly there were no terms strong enough to 
characterize the feebleness, the inefficiency, the worthlessness, the drivelling 
pitifulness and good-for-nothingness, of the Voluntary principle . And now they 
can hardly find words strong enough to express their confidence in it. It is all 
in all. And not ojily are they lauding it in words. They are drawing it forth 
into exercise in a way that may well put to the blush its former vituperutors and 
vilipenders. It is perfectly beautiful. They have no right to marvel that we 
poor Voluntaries should enjoy the scene. Thousands, and tens of thousands, is 
this same pitiful and drivelling principle producing. We told them long ago, and 
it has been reiterated in their ears, that we never considered the Voluntary prin- 
ciple, as operating in the dissenting portion of the community alone, as sufficient 
to supply the whole country with the bread of life; but that we could not dis- 
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tfrust it did we see it adopted and acted on in earnest by the entire Christian 
population, —by all that love Christ and love souls. O, Sir I it does one’s heart 
good to see how admirably they are proving our point for us. We hod little 
idea that such a proof— a proof so practical and so clenching— was so near at fend* 
We had had it, indeed, to a certain extent, in the church-extension scheme. TSnt 
the present is going far beyond that. And when the two are taken together* 
they must force the fulness of conviction on the most incredulous and distrust- 
ful- I have no doubt tfliat our brethren, when they are once fairly out, will Jbel 
and relish the sweets of liberty. They will become, in the true legitimate 
bible sense of the designation, (for such a sense there is,) free thinkers . Free 
thought is expensive thought. One lesson they have already begun to learn, and 
they have shown themselves most apt and forward pupils, the efficiency of the 
Voluntary principle. And I trust, when they come to throw themselves on the 
love of their Master and the love of his people, instftgd of legal bonds and Court 
of Session, or Court of Teinds, pleas of augmentation, they will learn ife still 
better, and retain it, and act upon it, and recommeild it ; satisfied that in this* 
as in every thing else, Christ’s v^ay is the best way. And then there is a lesson* 
a most important one — one inseparably connected with the true prosperity— nay, 
with the very vitality of the church of Christ, -^a lesson which they could never 
effectually, or to any really practical purpose, learn in their present connection* 
inasmuch as the very constitution of an Establishment, to a great degree, pre- 
cludes its application, — I refer to purity of communion. On tins point, they will 
pardon me for saying, that they have necessarily much to learn, or rather, I should 
say, to unlearn. It may be some time before long-confirmed habits of. thought 
and action are fully overcome. But they will learn that the true spirituality of 
the church must be sought, not in mere freedom from civil interference with her 
proceedings, but from the spirituality of her members. They will learn the lesson 
of what is meant by the words of their and our Master, “ My kingdom is not 
of this world,” when they have separated themselves from their association with 
those kingdoms. And in proportion as they learn this, and act upon the lesson* 
the ehuich of the living God amongst us will become increasingly what it ought 
to be. Its growing purity will be its growing strength and its growing glory* 
and it will advance, under the banner of the Captain of salvation, conquering 
and to conquer, until all the enchanting visions of prophecy shall have become 
blessed and permanent realities. When our beloved friends and brethren have 
once drawn breath amid the air of freedom on the hills of Zion — those hills where 
its healthful breezes are not intercepted in their course, and their free circulation 
prevented by the lofty muniments of their state protection — they will unite cor- 
dially, heart in heart, and hand in hand, with the rest of Christ’s freemen — they 
are already giving delightful indications of this spirit; and then we shall have — 
it may be even an extending Congregational Union, but, at all events, an extend- 
ing Christian Union, composed of faithful men of all denominations, not indeed 
merging and making light of aught that they respectively believe to be their 
common Master’s mind and will, but, notwithstanding their differences* loving 
as brethren, and, in the fervour and the zeal of this brotherly love, “ striving 
together for the faith of the gospel,” and/or the advancement of those interest* 
that are common to them all. In the marches of Israel in the wilderness* all 
the tribes had their several banners; but they were alUone people, one host* with 
a common symbol of their union, around which~they kept their regular order* 
Thus may the various sections of the Christian host have their respective stan- 
dards, or rather let me say, their respective armorial.bearings, in miniature di- 
mensions, in the interior corner of the one great general standard which they 
all agree to follow ; and on that standard, it streams and flutters on the winds 
of heaven, let there appear — large and legible to the whole world—' “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards men !” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Wardlaw s address, Mr. Campbell of Montrose* and 
Mr. Watson, the Secretary of the Union, who we’re successively to follow him, 
declining doing so, as the night was for gone; and Dr. Wardlaw having^ pro- 
nounced the blessing, the meeting separated. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

SOUTH OF INDIA. 

BANGALORE SEMINARY. 

Ilf the year 1640, the Rev. Edmund Crisp was instructed to attempt the forma- 
tion of a Seminary at Bangalore, for the express purpose of preparing native 
youths of piety and talent to engage in the great work of evangelization among 
their idolatrous countrymen 4 and, only a few months after his arrival, he suc- 
ceeded, through divine favour, in commencing the operations of the Institution 
With a number of promising students in the Tamil language. The reception of 
students in the Canarese and Teloogoo languagps, as originally designed, was of 
necessity deferred, in consequence of the deeply-deplored death of the Rev. John 
Reid, who had been appointed tb act as the colleague of Mr. Crisp in this most 
important undertaking. 

*• In conformity to the original plan of instruction, the attention of the students 
has been chiefly directed to systematic theology, careful analysis of Scripture, 
plans and skeletons of sermons, and essays on various biblical topics. These 
compositions frequently indicate a pleasing acquaintance with divine truth, and 
S>old out considerable promise of future efficiency. 

The theological course of instruction includes lectures on the several books of 
sacred writ; on the national peculiarities, civil institutions, and religious ob- 
servances, of the Jews; and on the proofs of the divine authority of the New 
Testament; with other kindred subjects. 

In addition to the grammatical study of their own language, the students are 
directed to the acquisition of English, in the hope that they will gain a sufficient 
knowledge of it to give them access to its accumulated, diversified, and invalu- 
able stores of information. 

The daily engagements of the students are opened and closed with prayer, 
agreeably to the constant aim of their esteemed tutor to render the intervals they 
spend in study, seasons of practical and devotional advantage, as well as of intel- 
lectual profit. 

In September last, the Institution contained eight pupils, seven of whom, after 
a public examination held on the first of that month, were fully accepted : their 
moral conduct, and progress in study, had given decided encouragement. These 
students are severally supported through means of special benefactions presented 
from time to time by friends of the Society in England, whose generous support 
OOuld not be bestowed upon an object more closely connected with the interests 
of Christianity in India, or more replete with promise to their future extension 
god supremacy. The number of pupils might easily be increased, if less care 
were taken as to the moral character of those who are received ; but it is a fixed 
rule of the Institution* that decided and acknowledged piety shall be an indis- 
pensable term of admission. The sum of £10, or £12, is found adequate to the 
support of a student for one year. 


FRENCH AGGRESSIONS UPON TAHITI. 

By recent communications from Tahiti, the Directors are deeply distressed to 
leant that the French have continued to puryue the flagrant system of usurpation 
aild violence* which, on former occasions, they have been constrained to repro- 
bate. In presenting the appended statements on this subject, they assure the 
friends of the Society throughout the country, upon whose earnest and active 
•ympltby they rely, that the arbitrary and outrageous proceedings, now to be 
detailed, have filled their minds with mingled feelings of sorrow and indignation ; 
and that they will leave no measures within their power unemployed for the 
removal of the fearful calamities with which the Society’s Missions in Tahiti, 
and prospectively throughout Polynesia, are now threatened. 
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Since the Autumn of 1838, no less than four French ships of war have visited 
Tahiti; and from the arbitrary proceedings adopted by their commanders on all, 
and especially on the last of these occasions, the intentions of the government m 
whose name these outrages are committed are no longer doubtful. ‘The oc<$sion 
of these proceedings was briefly as follows : 

On the 21st, of November, 1830, a small vessel from Cambier’s Island, brought 
to Tahiti, two Roman Catholic priests, natives of France. They did not land 
at the usual anchorage, but on the opposite side of the island. This proceeding 
being in contravention of a long established law of the island, that “no master 
or commander of a vessel is allowed to land any passenger without special per- 
mission from the Queen and Governors,” the strangers were desired to leave the 
island ; and upon their obstinate refusal, they were conveyed back to the vessel, 
without the slightest injury either to their persons or property. * 

On the 30th of August, 1838, the Venus, 64-gun frigate, commanded by Cask 
(now Admiral) A. Dupctit Tbouars, arrived off Tahiti, and her Captain de- 
manded that the Queen should apologize, and pay down 62,000 dollars, as hn 
indemnification to the Priests for the ill treatment and losses they had sustained; 
and threatened, in case of refusal, that hostilities would be immediately com- 
menced. As it was impossible for the native Government to raise the sum de- 
manded in the short space of twenty-four hours; in order to save the islands 
from the horrors of \Vfcr, two or three foreign residents kindly advanced that 
amount, and the Queen wrote a letter of apology, thus extorted at the mouth of 
the cannon. 

In April, 1839, the Artemise , another French frigate, arrived at Tahiti. Har- 
ing sustained much damage on the reef, she put into Papeete, the principal har- 
bour, for repair. This occupied nearly three months; and during the whole of 
that period, the most valuable assistance was rendered by the natives in accom- 
plishing the work. These acts of kindness and hospitality the Commodore re- 
paid, by obliging the Queen to abrogate the law which excluded Papists from 
settling on the island, under the threat of landing 500 men for the purpose of 
establishing a new government. From this period the Catholic Missionaries have 
been free to settle on the island. 

These tyrannical proceedings were followed, on the 11th of May, 1842, by the 
visit of the French ship of war, LAube , a corvet of 24 guns, under the command 
of Capt Dubuset. On this occasion the Queen was subjected to the humiliation 
of disbanding her police force, at the command of the Captain, because, in the 
performance of their duty, they had put the commander of a French whaler into 
confinement for drunkenness and riot. 

The latest aggression of which we have been informed, and to which we 
chiefly desire fo direct attention, as meriting the strongest reprobation of every 
just and benevolent mind, and demanding, at the same time, the most prompt 
and vigorous interference, is stated in the following passages of a letter, dated 
Sept. 7th, 1842, received only a few days since from a Correspondent at Tahiti, 
on whose integrity, judgment, axd accuracy, we can place £lie utmost reliance;— 

“ On the 1st of September, 1842, the French frigate of war, 60 guns, the 
JReine Blanche , Admiral A. Dupetit Thouars, arrived at Papeete, in this island. 
For a few days all appeared quiet on board, and professitftis of peace were exten- 
sively circulated by the French. On the 5tb, messengers were despatched to 
the Queen, who was staying at Eimeo, {daily expecting confinement ,) and also to 
the principal Chiefs, requesting them to come to Papeete, that the Admiral 
might pay his respects to them ; and, in consequence, all understood that his 
errand was of a friendly character. 

“ On the 8th, the principal Chiefs arrived and dined on board with the Admi- 
ral ; and, upon the same day, we had the first intimation that a meeting was to 
be held between the Chiefs and th ^French. The same evening the British vice- 
consul and the American consul received an qfficial document from the ship, 
stating that differences existed between the Tahitian and the French govern- 
ments which would probably lead to hostilities, and all British and Amertaftn 
subjects were therefore warned to take means for securing their persona *#d 
property. Early on the following morning, we learned from Mure, thh thfef 
speaker, that the expected meeting had been anticipated by a secret irlng 

the night between four principal Chiefs and the French, At this Meeting * docu- 
ment ^as signed by the four Chiefs, of which the following is a literal translation. * 
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** ‘To the Admiral A. Dupetit Thouars.— Because we are not able t6 
govern in our own kingdom in the present circumstances, so as to harmonize 
Vvith foreign governments: lest our land, our kingdom, and our liberty, should 
becqrne that' of another, we, whose names are written below, viz. : the Queen 
and principal Chiefs of Tahiti, write to you to ask that the shadow of the King 
of the French may be thrown over us, on the following conditions : — 

“ ‘ 1st, That the title and the government of the Queen, and the authority 
also of the principal Chiefs, remain m themselves, over their people. 

44 ‘ 2nd, That all laws and observances be established in the name of the 
Queen, and have her signature attached to them, to render them binding upon 
her subjects. 

44 4 3d, That the lands of the Queen and all her people shall remain in their 
own hands, and all discussions about lands shall be among themselves : foreigners 
shall not interfere. 

NS' 4 4th, That every man shall follow that religion which accords with his 
own desire: no one shall influence him- in his thoughts towards God. 

44 4 5tli, That the places of worship belonging to the English Missionaries, 
which are now known, shall remain unmolested; and the British Missionaries 
ahull continue to perform the duties of their office. 

44 * 6th, Persons of all other persuasions shall be entitled to equal privileges. 

44 4 On these conditions, if agreeable, the Queen and Chiefs solicit the pro- 
tection of the King of the French. The affairs concerning foreign governments, 
and also concerning foreign residents on Tahiti, are to be left with the French 
Government, and with the officers appointed by that Government, such as port 
regulations, &c. &c. ; and with them shall rest all those functions which are cal- 
culated to produce harmony and peace. 

f 4 Raiata, Speaker to the Queen . 

J 4 Utami, I 

• j 4 IIitoti, > Principal Chiefs .’ 

C 4 Tati, ) 

44 The 9th was a day of painful suspense. The Queen’s consent was not yet 
obtained. The Admiral demanded her signature, or 10,000 dollars for injuries 
alleged : if neither signature nor money was yielded in twenty-four hours, he 
declared his intention of planting the French flag and firing his guns ; thus for- 
mally taking the Island and making his own conditions. All saw that the islands 
were virtually taken, and of two evils it was thought best to choose the least. 
The Queen signed just one hour before the firing was to commence . Proclamations 
are now issued, of which one clause states, 4 That any person, who shall either 
in word or deed prejudice the Tahitian people against the French Government, 
shall be banished.* A supreme Council of three Frenchmen is appointed. Be- 
yond them there is no appeal but to the King of the French. Universal libeity 
Is proclaimed to Protestant ministers, priests, or any others, who choose to 
teach. Feasts have been given, and plays have been acted. The priests are 
building a large brick house, and are preparing ^to erect a cathedral. What the 
result will be, God ohly knows ! Now come the times of searching and sifting. 
Oh that there may be found some wheat among the chaff I” 

Since the arrival of the intelligence in France, the public journals of that coun- 
try have teemed with the most glowing and gratulatory accounts of the annexa- 
tion of the Society Islands, including Tahiti, to the French crown. In these 
papers it is stated that the act of cession, on the part of the Queen and Chiefs of 
Tahiti, was purely spontaneous and unsought; and that the naval commander, 
Dupetit Thouars, in taking possession of the Islands, only complied with their 
earnest solicitations to be admitted to the enjoyment of French protection. A 
few words will be sufficient to expose the gross and absurd misrepresentations 
involved in these statements. 

The nocturnal meeting, at which this compulsory and deceitful treaty was 
made, was held without the knowledge of the Queen, and was utterly at vari- 
ance with her supreme right and authority : accordingly she manifested the ut- 
most reluctance, and refused to sign. 44 But,” as our informant states, 4 *the 
French Admiral demanded her signature, or a fine of 10,000 dollars ; and if nei- 
ther signature nor money were given in twenty-four hours, he declared his inten- 
tion of planting the French flag, and firing his guns ; thus formally taking the 
islands, and making bis own conditions. All saw that the islands were virtually 
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faken: of two evils it was thought best to choose the least, end the Qtfceen 
signed just one hour before the firing was to commence.” 

It will be seen that the French Commander attempts to cover his treacherous 
and arbitrary conduct in yielding to the request of the Chiefs thht the island 
should be placed under French protection, “because they were notable to gov- 
ern in their own kingdom in the present circumstances, so as to harmonise with 
foreign governments,” and “ lest their land, tbeir kingdom, and their liberty, 
should become that of another.” But this language is at variance with the 
whole case. The Chiefs would not have visited the French Commander, unless 
he had commanded their attendance, and no danger to their liberties and govern- 
ment ever arose, or was even apprehended from any power but the arms of 
France. The fact, also, that these proceedings were conducted clandestinely, at 
midnight, without the knowledge of the Sovereign, and by foreigners with Whose 
language the natives were entirely unacquainted, must produce the conviction 
that the conduct of the Tahitian Chiefs was the resist of terror and constraint, 
or of motives excited by secret and unworthy means. 

It might be inferred from the articles of the agreement, that it was honourably 
intended to secure the civil and religious rights both of the natives and foreigners; 
but these, especially as it respects the latter, ard neutralized by the last clause, — 
“ The affairs concerning Foreign Governments, and also concerning foreign resi- 
dents on Tahiti, are to Be left with the French Government, and with the officers 
appointed by that Government.” 

In accordance with the insidious and dangerous power thus obtained, “a su- 
preme council of three Frenchmen is appointed. Proclamations are now issued, 
in one of which it is declared ‘ that any person who shall either in deed or word 
prejudice the Tahitian people against the French Government shall be banished.*’” 
thus placing the liberty of every Englishman on the island at the mercy of these 
unprincipled and lawless men. 


DEATH OF THE NATIVE CHIEF MALIETOA. 

(From Rev. C. Hardio, Savaii, Feb 9th, 1842.) 

Natural Character of the Chief. 

When we arrived at Samoa, in June, 183(1, we found Malietoa and several of tlie 
members of his family at Sagana, on Upolu, living with the people of that place, 
who adhered to him as their Chief. He made Sagana his principal residence up 
to his last illness. But lie frequently visited Sapapalii, and made short stays. 
These visits were more frequent and protracted during the early part of the mis- 
sion. He was always very frieivily towards us, and frequently loaded us with 
the most extravagant flattery. His love of power, and his desire to be and to 
appear great, were excessive. So far as mere talking is valuable, he would 
dispense his favours, and dispose of the property and services of others, in the 
most liberal and lordly manner. For instance, pointing to the boundary of his 
land, he would say to me, ** All this land is yours — you may do with it as you 
please. If you want work done, you have only to tell the people to do it; if 
you want food, tell them to bring it ; if you want fish, you have only to say the 
word, and they shall be brought.” 

Ilis temporary opposition to the Gospel. 

As the word of God obtained influence among the people, his visits were less 
frequent and protracted — evidently showing that bis mind was disaffected to its 
spirituality and its claims. When his family in Sapapalii embraced the gospel, 
and made a decided stand against the wicked customs and practices of their for- 
mer ignorance, he was exasperated, and used every means that either cunning or 
intimidation could devise, to bring them to compliance with hris ambitious and 
wicked desires. But it was all in vain. They stood out manfully against what 
they were taught was fatally injurious to his and their own spiritual interests, 
and sevyal instances of their patient endurance of mockery and threatening, and 
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tWr opposition to the obscene and brutalizing practices of heathenism, might be 
furnished. 

• Serious Impressions under Affliction . 

Malietoa regarded his last illness as a visitation from God on account of his 
sins, and mentioned particularly his evil-speaking against me, for lie regarded me 
as the person who had influenced his family not to comply with his sinful wishes. 
His weakness increasing, # and there being no hope of his recovery, he was brought, 
according to the custom of Samoa, from Sagana to Sapapalii, his own land, to die 
there. On his arrival, I visited him. He was extremely weak. I spoke kindly 
but faithfully to him. He made little reply, for he was unable. Several times I 
gave him medicine, by which he partially recovered, and was able to go out a 
iittld* But his weakness ultimately increased, and he was confined to his bed, 
where 1 had frequent opportunities of conversing with him, and exhorting him, 
$s a ‘great sinner, to repent and believe in the Lord Jesus. 

Conduct in the prospect of Ileath . 

His brother Taimalelagi, and other church members belonging to his family, 
frequently conversed and prayed with him. He confessed he had been a great 
sinner, encouraged them to tell him wherein he was wrong, and said he wished 
to give up all evil, and seek salvation through Jesus. SVhen he thought his end 
was approaching, he put away all his wives (of whom he then had four) except 
one, assembled his family, and distributed among them his titles and property. 
His famfly and adherents, and many others, carne from all parts of Savaii, Ma- 
nono, and Upolu, to visit him in his sickness, bringing presents with them. Ex- 
cepting those who had embraced the gospel, they would all have crowded into 
the house of the dying Chief, and, as is the custom in Samoa, have filled bis 
ears with vile speeches, and loaded him with fulsome and extravagant flat- 
tery, ^for the most pare in order to obtain property either then or at his de- 
cease. This, however, was positively prohibited by his family and the leading 
persons of the land. Only one or two persons from each place were permitted 
to enter the house. These were either Chiefs or heads of families. 

Death of the Chief. 

A few days after this meeting, Talavau came to me in great haste, and said bis 
father was dying. I hastened to his house, and found the aged Chief lying quite 
motionless, and breathing at long intervals, evidently quite insensible to all 
around him. I gazed upon him for a few moments, and then addressed his 
sorrowing family on the solemnity of death, and the necessity of a speedy pre- 
paration for it by repentance, and faith in the Son of God ! 1 reminded them 

that their dying relative had requested me to dissuade them from following his 
evil example, and exhort them to attend to the word of God. All were so- 
lemnized, and some of them wept much. I then knelt down and prayed with 
them — but the ears of the aged Chief no mere heard the voice of prayer and 
friendship — his hand no more returned affection ’s pressure — his eyes were closed 
to human sympathy — life gently stole away, imperceptibly and without a 
struggle. So ended Vhe mortal life of Malietoa, on May 11th, 1841. That he 
died a true penitent and believer in Jesus Christ, I can hardly believe. His case 
is with God, and there we leave it — to be revealed in another world. 

Interment of the Chief according to Christian custom — Former mode of burial in 

Samoa, 

His mortal remains were put in a properly made coffin, and respectfully in- 
terred on his own land in Sapapalii. A square of stones, twenty feet long by 
ten feet broad, neatly built, and raised about three feet, marks the place. No 
heathen customs obtruded their wild, unhallowed, and revolting ceremonies on 
the solemnities of his sepulture. The dead was solemnly committed to his kin- 
dred dust, and the living were admonished and exhorted to prepare for the so- 
lemn change, which must leave them either in endless happiness or woe. But 
for the gospel ‘of Jesus, the body of the departed Chief would, immediately on 
his death, have been placed on a frame-work of wood, and two or three women 
with it, and carried through the different lands on the shoulders of the people ; 
the uugovernable multitude, shouting and wailing hideously, beaming tbeir 
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lfteads with atones and clubs, or wildly brandishing their war-instruments, and 
hurling their spears, strove incessantly who should carry him. The body would 
have then been placed in a piece of scooped wood, and kept in the house till 
completely putrefied. There it would have been attended for many days by 
females compassionating the dead, and either abstaining from food altogether, 
or being fed by others — feeding themselves being a sacrea prohibition. 

It was also customary, on such occasions, for the different lands to divide 
into parties, and successively join in single combat with the root of the cocoa- 
nut tree, frequently inflicting serious injury on each other, and sometimes death* 
Another custom was, on the death of a Chief, for his family to collect pro- 
perly to be distributed among his adherents and others, who, in order to obtain 
it, lavished their lying and extravagant praises and blasphemous flatteries on thd 
departed Chief — the whole affair being connected with many other grea1\ and 
glaiing evils, inimical alike to the present and future happiness of the parties 
concerned. t , 

But none of these things attended the death of Malietoa. The crowds who 
came from different parts on the occasion did all they could to oppose the gos- 
pel, and to induce its converts® to compliance with former heathen customs ; 
but they departed completely disappointed, and sufficiently angry with the gospel 
and the missionary. Some of the most persevering opposers, however, were 
heard to say, “ It is n* use to oppose the word of God any more, for it has 
triumphed ; and we, who have hitherto raised our proud heads like the tower- 
ing cocoa-nut tree on the beach, but whose roots are incessantly being loosened 
by the waves till it falls prostrate, will also be brought down by the power of 
God.” Indeed the influence of this firm stand made by the church and people 
here in favour of the gospel, has been very beneficial, salutary, and extensive. 
These facts may serve to show some of the evils of heathenism which stand in 
the way of the gospel, and also something of the temptations, difficulties, and 
opposition with which converts have still to contend. , 


ENCOURAGING INSTANCE OF CONVERSION IN JAMAICA. 

(From Rev. George Wilkinson, Kingston, Nov. 15th, 1842.) 

A poor young woman, whose father is a Jew,* for some time past, has attended 
our place of worship ; and, at the beginning of the present year, she heard a ser- 
mon, addressed by me to young people, from this text, “My son, give me thine 
heart,” which produced a deep impression on her mind. Shortly afterwards, she 
was taken alarmingly ill with scarlet fever, then prevailing to a fearful extent, 
and by which multitudes were carried to their graves. At this period she ex- 
pressed a wish to see me, and accordingly I visited her frequently, and found her 
in a deeply interesting state of mind. Her feelings and fears seemed evidently 
those of a truly awakened sinner ; and she expressed beiSelf very desirous of 
yielding her heart entirely to Christ. 

Nor did her impressions of the importance and value of®a personal interest in 
the Saviour wear away when she was restored to health. As soon as she was 
able, she began regularly to attend our religious services ; she was observed to 
listen with marked attention to the word, and she immediately commenced learn- 
ing to read : she also joined Mrs. VWs class of female inquirers, among whom 
she has always been one of the most hopeful characters. From the time of 
her recovery, — her earnestness in seeking salvation, her desire for religious in- 
struction, the spirit of determination she has manifested in not following the 
sinful example of other members of her family, and her whole experience and 
deportment, have confirmed us in tile opinion that she is “ a new creature in 
Christ Jesus.” * 

A few days ago she came, of her own accord, to converse with me, as she 
said, “about her soul.” She then described the Lord’s gracious dealings in 
bringing her to a delightful state of peace and joy, such as sl\e had never be- 

• “ The descendants of Abraham are very numerous in this city, amounting to some 
thousands.” 
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for t experienced: the expressed herself overwhelmed with a sense ot the di- 
vine mercy in ^plucking her as a brand from the burning ; her affection toward 
the Saviour seemed to glow with all the ardour of a ** first love,” and she was 
94 filled with comfort.” At the same time she appeared very humble, expressed 
very lowly views of herself, and seemed deeply conscious of her continual need 
of the grace of Christ to keep her from falling. Such was the effect of the 
intervievy on my own mind, that I could not help feeling at the time, that, if 
I know anything of the Bible, and anything of Christian' experience, this young 
woman is a child of God. 


• APPLICATION FOR SCHOOL MATERIALS, fcc., FROM TAHITI. 

Tma,Directors strongly commend the following appeal, from Mr. Buchanan, of 
the Tahitian Mission, to tne generous consideration of those friends who may 
have it in their power to assist, by the means suggested, the important objects 
which it brings under notice. 

** As a considerable portion of my time is to be devoted to the training of native 
teachers, I would suggest, that the friends of education in England be solicited 
to contribute to the means of enabling me to accomplish this object. This 
they cannot do unless our wants are made known to them. I would, therefore, 
feel obliged on behalf of my pupils, if information could be conveyed to them 
of the names of the articles which would be most serviceable for the purpose 
contemplated. 

I may first mention, that the natives, being ignorant of the advantages to be 
derived from education, are unwilling to build school-rooms without remunera- 
tion : besides, there are many articles necessary for building which they do not 
possess ; especially strong nails, hammers, axes, adzes, socket-chisels, and car- 
penters’ tools generally ; trowels, paints, paint-oil, and brushes, hinges, screws, 
&c. For the interior, we require infant-school prints, slates and pencils, writ- 
ing-books, quills, lead pencils, ink, &c. 

We have next the more important persons to provide for ; namely, those who 
are to become teachers in these schools. In many libraries, nurseries, and lum- 
ber-rooms in England, numerous articles could probably be found, that have 
been thrown aside as useless; but such things would be invaluable to me for 
this class of pupils ; — such as maps, charts, globes, large botanical, surgical, 
anatomical, astronomical, and other plates. Philosophical instruments; as the 
air-pump, electrifying machine, microscope, telescope, kaleidoscope, camera ob- 
ficura, working solar system, compass, quadrant, barometer, thermometer, mathe- 
matical instruments, chemical apparatus, working and other toys, to illustrate 
the mechanical powers, or any of the arts or sciences, or exhibiting the forms of 
animals, &c. ; models, magic lanterns, magnetic apparatus, and the like. 

A few articles would be acceptable, also, ibr„the use of the girls ; as needles, 
sewing and marking Cottons, canvas for marking, remnants of prints and tapes.” 

The Directors would be happy to take charge of any articles on behalf of Mr. 
Buchanan, which maytfce sent, in answer to his appeal, to the care of the Rev. 
John Arundel, Home Secretary, Mission-house, Blomfield street, Finsbury, 
whence they would forward them by the earliest suitable conveyance to Tahiti. 


GLASGOW : 

Follarton & Co., Printers, Villafleld. 
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STRICTURES ON A LATE REVIEW IN THE SECESSION 
MAGAZINE. . 

(To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine .) 

Dear Sir, — May I ask you to allow me space for a very few re* 
marks upon certain statements contained in a review of “ Strictures 
upon Certain Portions of Dr. Marshall’s Work,” &c., which appears 
in the Secession Magazine for April. The reviewer is very wrath- 
ful, — strange, that so “ tiny” a production as the “ Strictures” should 
have rendered him so, — very contemptuous, and, very abusive. To 
the overflowings of his scorn and anger I say nothing. Upon his 
reasoning* I have no wish to make a single remark. Let them 
continue in all their original force ; but his insinuations and asser- 
tions — some of them as reckless as if they had been made by Dr, 
Marshall himself, (vide “ Strictures,” p. 1 0,) — it may not be expedient 
to pass over in silence. 

The reviewer insinuates that the title, “an English Congregational 
Minister,” may have been falsely assumed. What he hopes to gain 
by the insinuation does not appear. I ask him whether he does not 
know that the designation is a true one? I am misinformed if this 
he not the case. Should he be really in doubt, I refer him for sa- 
tisfaction on that point to the Glasgow publisher, whose word he 
will not question. The insinuation displays the animus of the writer. 
I chiefly advert to it because I have no wish that others should he 
held responsible for the work of an English Congregational minister. 
He is quite content to bear the onus himself. 

The reviewer asserts that the Congregational ists, on both sides of 
the Tweed, are “ looking on” the controversy now raging in the Se- 
cession church — in reference to the extend of the atonement — with 
the deepest interest.” I am grieved to tell him that the great body 
of English Congregationalists (even ministers) know nothing at all 
about it. The reviewer seems* to imagine that, of course, all the 
world must be aware of every movement in the Secession church ; 
he is, however, mistaken. Many of our body are even ignorant of 
its existence as a distinct church ; of its operations, foreign or do- 
mestic, they know little or nothing. Whether the cause of this be 
that those operations have not been of such a character as to arrest 
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attention, or that we have less of that quality than we ought to pos- 
sess, I leave the reviewer to decide. 

The reviewer again asserts, that the doctrine of universal atone- 
ment-— and as he himself has not v$ry correctly stated it — is strenu- 
ously maintained by “ the Congregational ministers, in all quarters , 
south and north,— and of all descriptions , educated and uneducated” 
I am sorry to be obliged again to tell him that what he says is not 
true* The slightest acquaintance with English Congregationalists 
would have prevented an assertion which implicates either his 
knowledge or his veracity, — an assertion as rash, and, I will add, as 
fake, as that of Dr. Marshall when he affirms that all Congregation- 
alists deny the doctrine of election. Even the “ Strictures” might 
have informed him th‘dt different views, on the extent of the atone- 
ment, exist among us, but that we exercise forbearance with each 
other, — wisdom which I fear the Secession church has yet to learn. 

The reviewer complains that, in representing Dr. Marshall as ad- 
mitting that Christ was the substitute of the whole human race, “ I 
have done him great wrong.” This charge I distinctly deny. I did 
not represent Dr. M. as maintaining that Christ was the substitute of 
the church, and of the world, in the same sense . In that case I 
might have done him wrong. I merely stated that there is a sense 
in which Christ, according to Dr. M/s admissions, must have been 
the substitute of all men. And does he not expressly affirm this ? 
— not merely in the words quoted by the reviewer, for obvious pur- 
poses, from Dr. Payne, — but in words of his own ? Does he not 
distinctly say, “ for all men the Saviour died;” “hediecl in their 
nature;' yea, “he died in their stead? 1 ' What is the difference 
between dying in the stead of men, and dying as their substitute ? 
Let a single instance of misrepresentation on my part be produced, 
and the reviewer will not find me backward to make every suitable 
acknowledgment. I do not, however, regard this as one; and I 
cheerfully leave the public to judge between us. 

The reviewer is very indignant that the “ Strictures” touched upon 
the single point of the extent of the atonement. Such conduct he 
pronounces to be ** unfair and invidious.” Had I set myself to 
answer, (answer ?) or even to make * “ strictures ” upon, the whole 
book, the charge of the reviewer would have been valid. But my 
avowed object was to remark, as I had a perfect right to do, upon 
certain portions of the book only , — those portions which relate to the 
extent of the atonement. I thought I saw great inconsistencies in 
Dr. Marshall’s statements on this vital point, — inconsistencies now 
acknowledged (perhaps t|?e despised “ Strictures” may have had 
some influence in extorting the humiliating confession, as no such in- 
consistency was acknowledged, unless my memory deceives me, in 
the review of Dr. Marshall’s book), and that on that account he 
could not be trusted by l>is own church, nor indeed, by any church, 
as a safe guide in reference to the extent of Christ’s death. With 
the other parts of the book — right or wrong — I had no concern. My 
sole object was to expose the self-contradiction into which, on this 
one point, Dr. M. had fallen, and thus to extend what I consider just 
views of the doctrine in question. I prosecuted this object earnestly, 
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Tyrant,, but with courtesy to Dr. Marshall personally, — that courtesy 
which his age, and character, and position, entitle him to expect ; 
and which I now respectfully remind him he is bound, both as a 
Christian and a gentleman, to render. All the reviews have com- 
mended the tone of the “ Strictures” in this respect, and the re- 
viewer has not ventured to censure. It would have been well if the 
latter had preserved his manners as carefully. 

The reviewer complains that I have joined in a quarrel with which 
I had no right to intermeddle. How so ? I ask him. Is a discussion 
concerning the extent of the atonement one which can be confined, 
or ought to be confined, to the Secession church ? — or, is the work of 
a minister of that church too sacred a thing to be meddled with hy a 
foreigner? We of the South think otherwise. 4 Had I, in an address 
to the members of that church, entered upon a discussion of recent 
measures of their church courts, there plight have been more ap- 
parent ground for the censure, — though I may just hint to the angry 
and haughty scribe o£ the Secession Magazine that we do not regard 
even this as tabooed ground. My manners were, however, better 
than this writer represents. I kept out of the territory within 
which the pride of the reviewer delights to expatiate. 1 kbpt on 
common ground. I touched upon no doctrinal point in reference to 
which disputes exist only in the Secession church. I confined myself 
to the single subject of the extent of the atonement, — a subject 
which concerns all churches and all men ; and upon which I claim 
the right of entering when, and where, and how I please. Were it 
necessary to say more, I am now not indisposed to add, that Dr. Mar- 
shall's gross misrepresentations of the author of the “ Strictures," 
iri a Work, too, which must circulate mainly within his, Dr. M.’s, own 
church — and whose self-contradictions, unequalled, I believe, in the 
history of theological controversy, will prevent its finding its way 
into any other — called for such notice as I have given to it. 

And, now, a word as to the general character and spirit of the re- 
view. The writer of the article may believe me or not as he pleases, 
but 1 will add that I regret them, not on my own account but on 
account of the reviewer, and of the church to which he belongs. 
Feeling that my proximate end — the exposure of inctvnsistencies, now 
confessed, and in a manner somewhat “pitiful" — was gained, my 
equanimity has not been disturbed by the coarse* and “nemo me 
impune lacessit” tone of the article. A consciousness of defeat 
will make men angry, and there will be most of the braggadocio 
when there is the least of strength. Strange rumours have reached 
me respecting the writer of the review, which my unfeigned respect 
for the leader in the voluntary controversy renders it impossible for 
me to credit. The reviewer, indeed, intimates that, in embarking 
in this controversy, I have “ taken a dog by the ears I do not, 
however, surrender my conviction that it was a much nobler animal. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to express my satisfaction that I do not 
belong to a church which sanctions the mode 6f warfare adopted by 
the Secession church reviewer. I am, dear Sir, ever yours, 

The Author of Strictures upon Certain Portions of 
Dr. Marshall’s late Work on the Atonement. 
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SPEECH OF DR. MARSHALL IN THE UNITED 
SECESSION SYNOD. 

We think it proper, in connection with the preceding letter, to lay 
before our readers the following account of a SQmewhat remarkable 
scene in the Secession synod, on the 9th of May, which took place 
in the course of a discussion, on certain reasons of protest lodged by 
Mr. Guthrie of Kendal against the suspension of Mr. Rutherford of 
Falkirk. We quote from “The Glasgow Chronicle, 10th May:” — 

** Dr. Marshall rose and said, that having understood that reference had been 
made on Friday evening to a recent publication of his by several speakers, he 
hoped the synod would allow him to make a statement on the subject. He was 
not present on that occasion, and did not knpw in what terms the speakers re- 
ferred to his published sentiments; but of this he was certain, that any reference 
to them must have been altogether out of place, and, as an argument, utterly 
destitute of force. What had the synod to do with his sentiments? What did 
the synod care for them? His sentiments, spoken or written, were his own; they 
carried merely his own authority ; and he could only characterize the attempt to 
bring them forward as carrying the authority of any other party, as exceedingly 
- weak and disingenuous. There might have been expressions in the poor treatise 
of his to which reference had been made ; there might even be reasonings in it 
to which he would not now lend the sanction of his own authority. He did not 
profess to be infallible : on the contrary, he was prepared, after the example oi 
Augustine, to make a retractation. He was riot ashamed to follow the example of 
so great a man ; and justice to his own convictions required this, even if he had 
not had this example. One object he had had in writing that treatise was to try 
and prevent the disruption of the synod, — the very idea of which distressed him 
beyond expression ; and for this object he went as far as truth and justice would 
permit. He certainly did not intend to go any farther. He confessed he had 
perhaps carried some sentiments of the late Mr. Fuller and Mr. Gib beyond 
proper limits; but even these were quite defensible. They meant nothing more 
than to assert the absolute sufficiency of the atonement ; and while some of the 
expressions he had used might not be altogether defensible, the doctrine iLself 
was, and did not afford even the shadow of a handle in favour of the new views. 
He insisted that if his book was to be referred to at all, it should be referred to 
a9 a whole. It was easy to refer to parts of a work in support of any views, as 
had been done with his work by certain reviewers; but he protested against such 
unfairness. It was not creditable to any man to have recourse to it. It was what 
no man of principle or honour would be guilty of. It was one of the weakest 
and meanest of arts. Jf tiie book was referred to at all, it should be referred to 
as a whole. Theft; were portions, and large portions of this work too, which had 
never been assailed by any hostile reviewer ; and which, he was pretty certain, 
the ablest could no* overturn. The writer had not appeared, the writer was 
not yet born, who could overturn them, because they were the truth of God, and 
founded on his Word. lie had made great sacrifices in order to prevent a dis- 
ruption. He had consented to make his work appear a weak and disjointed de- 
fence of the truth, to prevent disunion in the synod. He was not certain he did 
right in this. He was not sure that union was longer desirable. He considered 
the views in question to be both erroneous and dangerous ; he considered them 
to be apposed to the Word of God ; and he could not hide from himself that 
they were making progress, — that they were working like a deadly cancer, — 
that the leaven was making its way, — and*that if effectual means were not taken 
to check them, they would soon leaven the whole lump. He was not sure 
but that the time was now come for using the knife. The disease required it. 
They must cut off the infected part, or it would soon affect the very vitals, and a 
deadly leprosy would spread over the whole body. If the parties to which he 
referred went on as they were doing, they would very soon hold the doctrines of 
the Congregational body. What these views exactly were no man on earth could 
tell. They gloried that they had no standards ; and it was quite obvious they 
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had none; but he could tell the synod some of the views which they held. Who 
was it that taught that the decrees of God might be altered, and that the pur- 
poses of the Almighty might be frustrated ? * 

“ Mr. More of Cairneyhill rose to order. He objected to Dr. Marshall making 
any calumnious charges against a respectable body which was not present. 

“ The Moderator hoped Dr. Mursliall would confine himself to the question 
before the house. 

“ Dr. Marshall said he merely wanted to show the views that some members of 
synod wen*, in danger of adopting. Who was it that held that original sin was a 
mere misfortune, — an evil incident to our present condition, — that a large portion 
of mankind needed no repentance anil no regeneration,— that infants who died 
young entered heaven absolutely spotless, anil without the necessity of bding 
born again? Who doubted whether all mankind were descended from Adam or 
not ? and who were waiting to make up their minds omthat question, after hear- 
ing the result of Dr. Pritchard's researches ? 

Mr. Lawson of Selkirk said Iv thought the statement of Dr. Marshall a very 
important one ; but he regretted that he had acted so unworthy of himself as to 
attack another body of Christians who were, not bbfore the synod. 

“ Dr. Marshall said, that his object in referring to the body in question was 
merely to show those members who allowed themselves to be led by Mr. Guthrie, 
and those who supported him, what kind of views they were very likely to em- 
brace next ; but he regretted that he had mentioned the name of any body of 
Christians in particular. The men to whom he referred, however, were all 
distinguished men, who, he had no doubt, were prepared to defend their opinions. 

“ Mr. Kenton said, that since reference had been made somewhat irregularly 
to a variety ol publications, and in particular to one, respecting which some very 
interesting statements hail been made, this appeared to hirn the fit time to state, 
inconsequence ol the remarks made on Friday night and elsewhere, that there 
was no periodical publication winch was the organ, — the authorized or recognised 
organ ol this church. Last year (he said) I perused in a certain magazine a re- 
view of the work just referred to of a vefy offensive nature, which represented 
the decisions of this synod as framed mainly by that book. That statement was 
most presumptuous, and as much opposed to fact as to decency. This synod had 
delivered its judgment on the doctrines disputed twelve months before that book 
appeared, and its judgment would have been what it was although a page of that 
book had never been written. We are not competent for our office as presby- 
ters if we are not able of ourselves to form a judgment in a matter of this kind. 
On the oilier hand, in the same periodical articles have appeared advocating 
opposite views of a most offensive kind. It is not necessary thut any one here 
should vindicate the character or consistency of that periodical. Kut I am sure 
that I have your sanction, and that of every member of this synod, in saying that 
the ( i/iitvtf Secession JSInyazlnc, however worthy of support, is not the organ of 
tile United Secession Church. ** * 


Til 15 ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENTS OF THE TIMES. 

The volume of divine providence 1ms always furnished many inter- 
esting and profitable chapters to the Christian student; and assuredly 
it is the province of true philosophy to “ read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” its contents. When we look back on God’s provi- 
dential dispensations as displayed in the history of his church oil 
the concurrent causes, which have operated in changing the consti* 
tution and aspect of society, in undermining the foundations of time** 
hallowed systems, in emancipating the minds of men from the thral- 
dom of human authority, in establishing right, unfolding truth, and 
unveiling falsehood ; and behold all these in combined operation for 
the promotion of that kingdom which is not of this world, we see 
much btfth to instruct the understanding and improve the heart, s^nd 
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the sentiment of the sacred writer must rise to view in all its sub- 
lime grandeur, “Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth/' 
Tliis is a study well deserving the attention of every sanctified mind, 
and to neglect it indicates a frame of spirit displeasing in the sight 
of God. Our Lord upbraids the Pharisees, because they neglected 
thus to apply their minds: “O ye hypocrites,, ye can discern the 
face of the sky, but can ye not discern the signs of the times?’' 

Few periods, we believe, in the history of the church of God, can 
be pointed to, which furnish more that is interesting to the Chris- 
tian, or calculated to awaken thought, than the present times. The 
aga in which we live is unquestionably a remarkable one. We be- 
hold the harbingers of* great events. The moral world is beginning 
to move. The age of stagnation is gone. Mind is commencing to 
assert its legitimate powers Systems hoary with age, venerable by 
their antiquity, and fortified by early prejudices, are losing their hold 
on the affections of men. The quietude of indolent and torpid ig- 
norance has passed away. Were we called on to specify one fea- 
ture, which more than any other appears to distinguish the present 
times," we would refer to that of movement ; — the present is the age 
of movement, and that too in many cases in the right direction. This 
is peculiarly obvious in the ecclesiastical world. There indeed error 
seems to have obtained a new element of power, and to wake up its 
dormant energies with a zeal and determination, which may well 
carry a lesson of reproach to many of the friends of truth, when con- 
trasted with the sluggish and lethargic movements which have too 
frequently characterized their efforts to extend its sacred triumphs. 

Such are the present times. .But, viewing this state of things, 
many entertain very serious apprehensions. They look up, and think 
they perceive on the canopy of the religions world, the gathering 
cloud dark, dense, and dismal. With a sort of religious shudder, 
they are ready to exclaim, “ What will all this come to ? The stream 
of religious error appears about to overwhelm our country, and what 
flower of celestial beauty can ever grow on its pestiferous banks? 
Moreover, is there not much/’ say they, “ in the breaking up of 
ecclesiastical systems, in the tumults of the people, and the distrac- 
tions of parties, to indicate the frown of the Church’s Head?” 

Feeling such ac this may doubtless flow from a pious heart ; but 
finds no support, we think, in the lessons of that school of Christian 
philosophy, which teaches its disciples to penetrate the surface of 
things, and look at events in their true causes and obvious effects. 
Our sins have certainly been great, and God might in justice arise 
to judgment against us, but we are not inclined to view the agitation 
of the times in the light merely of an infliction of his judicial anger. 
There is a voice in the present dispensations of providence, but it is 
not so much the voice of* judgment as of mercy ; there is nothing to 
produce despondency, but much to excite hope, and inspire courage. 
Thrown as we seem to be in gurgite vasto 9 we need have no fears for 
the Church,' it cannot be in danger while he who stilled the waves of 
the sea of Galilee sits at the helm. The waters, it is true, are in 
motion, but they have been moved by the Spirit of the Lord, and 
the agitation we see is nothing but the natural process by which the 
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filthy matter, wherewith they had been unhappily impregnated, is 
thrown up to be in due time removed for ever, so as to permit their 
untroubled pellucid surface to reflect, in all its purity, the light «of 
heaven. 

The insidious advances of the Puseyite heresy have occasioned in 
some minds great alarm. Most unquestionably it is matter of deep 
sorrow, that so many precious souls should be caught in the toils 
of a seductive and ruining system. But the present movement is 
only the palpable manifestation of a latent evil, silently but steadily 
pouring into the veins of the ecclesiastical body its pestiferous virus. 
Who does not know that Puseyism, bating the name, is no new 
thing in the Church of England ? There have*been plenty of Pu£ey- 
ites, and Papists too, at least in name, at all times in her commu- 
nion. Formerly it did not suit their purpose to set up their banners 
so openly. The times have now, however*, brought them out in bold 
relief. We see them in their true colours. Let us be thankful for 
it. We know better how to deal with an open than a disguised foe. 
Moreover, the progress of this system will have the effect in due 
time, of opening the eyes of many of the excellent of the earth, in 
the communion of the English church, to a perception of their true 
position. As soon as they are brought fully to perceive the moral 
deformity of many whom they have hitherto held in the arms of 
ecclesiastical embrace, they will relax their hold, shrink from their 
polluting contact, and come out from among them, and be separate. 
The chaff has been long mixed up with the wheat, but the winnow- 
ing process has now commenced. The gold has been long amalgamated 
with the baser metals, but now that the compound has been cast into 
the crucible, we may expect soon to find the precious metal coming 
forth purified and refined, to shine henceforth in the full lustre of its 
native beauty. 

The ecclesiastical movement in the Church of Scotland is looked 
upon by some as putting in jeopardy the interests of religion. Scot- 
land, in the judgment of the writer, is to be regarded at the present 
moment, as one of the brightest spots in the whole ecclesiastical 
hemisphere. A civil Establishment of religion can contain within its 
pale a certain. measure only of true godliness. Being Essentially world- 
ly in its constitution, a large infusion of the spirit of vital piety must 
always prove, not merely detrimental, but absolutely fatal to its ex- 
istence. No creature of the state, as every civil Establishment of 
religion, from the very nature of its constitution, must of necessity 
be, can live, move, or have its being in the atmosphere of spiritual 
purity. The Church of Scotland contains in her communion at pre- 
sent, too much religious worth to remain long as she is, — a civil 
ecclesiastical Establishment. She has been long asleep, pillowed on 
the couch provided by “ the powers that Jje’’ at the expense of her 
liberty, but she is now waking up to put on her beautiful garments. 
Long has she worn her fetters, but now she seems about to burst 
them, and cast them away. Her sons have been reposing on the lap 
of indolence, putting their trust in an arm of flesh, but now they are 
beginning to feel that the power by which they can do exploits is in 
the arm of the Lord, and are buckling on their armour for the battle 
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between truth and error, and are preparing to go forth to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty, “ taking 
nothing of the Gentiles/' Assuredly in all this there is nothing to 
excite alarm, but everything on the contrary to produce hope, grati- 
tude, and joy. 

There is another movement in progress at present, chiefly in the 
Secession church, from which certainly good results may he antici- 
pated. Enlightened scriptural views on a subject of such vital con- 
sequence in the scheme of our redemption, as the doctrine of the 
Atonement, must be of the very greatest importance. The contro- 
versy will doubtless teach men much ; and among other things, the 
inutility and even hu*tfulness of human systems, when imposed on 
the church as terms of communion. It is certainly high time that 
creeds and confessions of man's making*^ when so used, were num- 
bered with those things which, having waxed old, are ready to vanish 
away ; and ere long, it will be impossible for any one to read the 
lessons of the times, and not perceive on every one of those systems, 
which have so extensively commanded the homage of the human 
understanding, the characters of decrepitude and incipient decay. 
The age of creeds has nearly gone by. 

Thus, taking a view of the great religious movements of the times, 
there is much certainly to excite the hopes and gratitude of Gods 
children. Sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, be of good 
cheer. God, even your God, has heard the voice of your supplications, 
and his arm is stretched out for your deliverance. The movements we 
behold, bespeak the advent of glorious things. Zion redeemed from 
her bondage, — the followers of Christ united, — truth triumphant, — 
the world converted ; — what a prospect ! But the people of God are 
not to stand as mere spectators to behold these grand results. They 
are the very instruments by which this great work, under God, 
is to be accomplished. It is by their combined energies with the 
blessing of God, that the chariot of the everlasting gospel is to be 
carried forward, till it receives that mighty impulse by which it shall 
roll forth into all lands, adding victory to victory, and trophy to 
trophy, till the kingdoms of this world /ire become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of # his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever. 
Let them therefore be found faithful to their trust, and fervent, and 
persevering in the\r prayers for success, and God will send prosper- 
ity. Let us bless God for the religious movements of the times, and 
every man be found at his post. 


A PARABLE. 

«• 

In the reign of the late emperor of Morocco, a rich gentleman of 
the city of Morocco, named Hosiah, made a voyage to Gibraltar. 
When he was returning home, almost within sight of the coast, a 
violent storm arose, which made the sea more than ordinarily tem- 
pestuous. A furious wave ran through the ship, and washed Hosiah 
overboard : another wave conveyed him into an English ship, that 
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happened to pass by, just at that time, in her way to Gibraltar. 
The people on board the Morocco ship saw Hosiah thrown into the 
sea, and saw no more of him. Each ship returned to its own country. 
When the Morocco ship came home, the sailors told the story of Ho- 
siah’s fate. Hereupon his next brother seized his estate, and all his 
effects, and was legally settled in possession of them ; every one con- 
cluding that Hosiah was drowned. But not long after he arrived at 
Gibraltar, lie found an opportunity of a passage to Morocco. Upon 
his return home, finding his estate and effects in the possession of 
his brother, who refused to deliver them up ; he appealed tq the 
law, and demanded them in a court of justice. The brother pleaded 
that Hosiali was drowned; and that therefore this person who* now 
claimed the estate, was a counterfeit and impostor. Hosiah assured 
the judges that he was the same person as he pretended to be ; and 
therefore had an indisputable right to the estate. The emperor 
hearing of this uncommon case, was moved by his curiosity to sit 
himself in judgment upon it. He first examined the people of the 
Morocco ship, in which Hosiah first put to sea : who all assured 
him that Hosiah was washed overboard in the high seas, £$ a dis- 
tance from land, and that they saw him no more. The emperor 
next examined Hosiah, who told his majesty, that he was indeed 
washed overboard ; hut that, in (hat very moment, another ship 
passed by (not observed by the sailors because pf the tempest and a 
fog) into which another wave happily conveyed him : by which 
means lie was preserved. As none of this ship's crew were present 
to attest this fact, the emperor would not depend upon his story. 
Hosiah therefore desired liberty to call in some substantial wit- 
nesses, who should prove, that (by what means soever he was pre- 
served) he was indeed the true Hosiah. Eight such witnesses ap- 
peared, and swore that this was really Hosiah ; that they had been 
intimately acquainted with him for three or four years together, be- 
fore his first going to sea, and had conversed with him every day for a 
full month since his return ; and that therefore they could not be 
deceived in the person. Upon this, most that heard the trial, were 
sufficiently satisfied, that tl # iis person was really the Hosiah whom he 
pretended to be : the evidence seemed to them to be fully strong and 
unexceptionable. But the ernperor was strongly biassed in favour 
of the younger brother; for which reason he ^as resolved, if pos- 
sible, to make these eight evidences revoke and contradict their 
testimony. He therefore threatened them, that if they would not 
own they were bribed, and had given false evidence, he would order 
every one of them to be put to death by torture. They said they 
had been so long acquainted witj> Hosiah, and were so very sure, 
from many circumstances, that this was the same person, that they 
would rather suffer any kind df death than deny the truth. Accord- 
ingly they all, to a man, persisted in their evidence to the last, and 
were actually put to death, because they would not revoke their tes- 
timony; while the emperor offered them their lives, and some dis- 
tinguished honours, if they would comply with his demands. The 
spectators of their courage, perseverance, and death, could not but 
conclude that these eight evidences had testified nothing but the * 
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truth; and there is the greatest reason in the world to think so. 
Surely it cannot be thought that they were mistaken as to the per- 
son* of Hosiah. They were too long and too intimately acquainted 
with him, and the time of his absence at Gibraltar was too short to 
make it possible for them to be at any uncertainties about him. It 
is most unquestionable that the eight witnesses knew what was the 
truth in the case. If the person, who now demanded the estate, was 
not Hosiah, they must know that it was not he : but if it was really 
Hosiah, they could not but be sure that here was no imposture; so 
that .there is no room to suspect their want of understanding and 
experience in the case. And I am sure there is as little to imagine 
there* was any want o£ honesty and sincerity in their testimony. 
They had no worldly temptation whatever to persist in saying that 
Hosiah was returned : they got nothing at all by giving their testi- 
mony; nay, on the other hdnd, they lost all they had in this world, 
—all their riches, honours, and pleasures, and earen their lives too, 
for the sake of testifying that Hosiah was come home alive, and in 
health. It cannot then be thought that these witnesses had a regard 
to any thing but truth in the testimony they gave. If they had been 
men of dishonest principles, they would undoubtedly have revoked 
their testimony to save their lives. As they could get nothing in 
this world by their testimony, it can never be imagined they would 
have persisted in it, if they had not been very sure that Hosiah was 
returned from sea: and they could not but be sure, because their 
friend had been absent but a few days. Conducted by such reason- 
ing, almost all that knew the fact of the story are fully satisfied that 
their evidence is true, and that Hosiah was really preserved and re* 
stored to his country ; yet still the emperor would not be convinced, 
but settled Hosiah’s brother in possession of the whole estate. The 
reader, who is no way interested in the story one way or another, 
and who can judge freely, without any influence of worldly hope or 
fear, will undoubtedly condemn the emperor as very partial, unrea- 
sonable, and cruel. It is a plain case he ought to have believed the 
evidence of eight such substantial witnesses, and to have restored 
Hosiah to his estate. r 

As the reader has already condemned the unreasonable conduct of 
the partial emperor; so, for the same reason, he cannot but condemn 
the more unreasonable conduct of those among us, who will not re- 
ceive the testimony of the apostles concerning the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. If the intimate acquaintance that Hosiah’s 
friends had with him for above three years together, made it im- 
possible for them to be mistaken in the man ; the intimate acquaint- 
ance of the apostles with Christ, fcr full as long a time, must have 
made it equally impossible for them to be deceived by any one that 
should come to them in his name, and converse familiarly with them 
for forty days together. If Hosiah’s friends demonstrated their sin- 
cerity by giving up all the comforts of life, and life itself, rather than 
revoke their testimony : there is, at least, as much proof of the sin- 
cerity of the apostles, in testifying the resurrection of Jesus, since 
they were so far from getting any thing of this world, by speaking 
his favour, that, on the contrary, by this means they lost aM the 
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comforts and accommodations of this world, and their own lives into 
the bargain. The writers of the New Testament are eight, who all 
concur in giving the same testimony. Now, 1 would desire to know 
of any man who calls himself a Deist, whether he would not receive 
the testimony of £he eight men of Morocco before-mentioned ; and 
whether he does not blame the emperor for not believing them when 
they gave the strongest possible proof of their testimony, by sealing 
it with their blood ? If so, let him consider whether he is not much 
more unreasonable in not believing the resurrection of Christ upon 
the testimony of the eight writers of the New Testament, and of 
many others also, who likewise sealed their testimony with their 
blood ? Whatever reasons he can give for his believing the friends 
of Hosiah, will equally, a^ least, oblige him to believe the disciples 
of Jesus. And if he will not believe them (though they could not 
be mistaken, and proved by their sufferings that they were sincere 
in their testimony)!, I should be glad to be informed, for what rea- 
sons he would believe the friends of Hosiah. A serious comparison 
of these things must needs satisfy any impartial searcher after truth, 
that the apostles have given us sufficient evidence of the resurrection 
of Jesus; which is what I intended to establish by this parable. 


A SECOND PARABLE. 

A gentleman of the country, upon the occasion of some signal ser- 
vice his man had done him, gave him a curious silver cup. David 
(for that was the man’s name) was exceedingly fond of the present, 
and preserved it with the greatest care. But, one day, by accident, 
his cup fell into a vessel of aqua fortis; he, taking it to be no other 
than common water, thought his cup §afe enough, and therefore 
neglected it till he had despatched an affair of importance about 
which his master had employed him, imagining it would be then 
time enough to take out his cup. At length a fellow-servant came 
into the same room, whew the cup was near dissolved, and looking 
into the aqua fortis, asked David, who had thrown any thing into 
that vessel? David said, that his cup accidentally fell into that 
water. Upon this his fellow-servant informed* him, that it was not 
common water, but aqua fortis; and that his cup was almost dis- 
solved in it. When David heard this, and was satisfied of the truth 
of it with his own eyes, he heartily grieved for the loss of his cup. 
And at the same time, he was astonished to see the liquor as clear 
as if nothing at all had been dissolved in it or mixed with it. As, 
after a little while, he saw t*he small remains of it vanish, and could 
not now perceive the least particle of tjie silver, he utterly despaired 
of ever seeing his cup more. Upon this he bitterly bewailed his loss 
with many tears, and refused to be comforted. His fellow-servant 
pitying him in this condition of sorrow, told him, that their master 
could restore him the very same cup again. David disregarded this 
as utterly impossible : “ What do you talk of,” says he to his fellow- 
servant; “do you not know that the cup is entirely dissolved, and 
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that^not the least bit of the silver is to be seen ? Are not all the 
little invisible parts of the cup mingled with aqua fortis, and become 
par(s of the same mass ? How then can my master, or any man 
alive, produce the silver anew, and restore my cup ? It can never 
be : I give it over for lost : I am sure I shall never see it again.” 
His fellow-servant still insisted that their master could restore the 
same cup. And David as earnestly insisted, that it was absolutely 
impossible. While they were debating this point, their master came 
in, and asked them what they were disputing about ? When they 
had informed him, he said to David, “ What you so positively 
pronounced to be impossible, you shall see me do with very little 
trouble. Fetch me,” sacd he to the other servant, “ some salt water, 
and pour it into the vessel ol* aqua fortis/’ Now look, says he, the 
silver will presently fall to the bottom of the vessel in a white powder. 
When David saw this, he began to have good hopes of seeing his cup 
restored. Next, his master ordered a servant to drain off’ the liquor, 
and to take up the powder silver and melt it: thus it was reduced 
into one solid piece ; and then, by the silversmith’s hammer, formed 
into a cijp of the same shape as before. Thus David’s cup was re- 
stored with a very small loss of its weight and value. 

It is no uncommon thing for men, like David in this parable, to 
imagine that to he impossible, which yet persons of greater skill and 
wisdom than themselves can easily perform. David was as positive 
that his master could not restore his cup, as unbelievers are, that it 
is incredible God should raise the dead : and he had as much appear- 
ance of reason on his side as they. If a human body, dead, crumbles 
into dust and mingles with the earth, or with the water of the sea, 
so as to he discernible no more ; so the silver cup was dissolved into 
parts invisible, and mingled with the mass of aqua fortis. Is it not 
then easy to be conceived, that as a man lias wisdom and power 
enough to bring these parts of the silver to be visible again, and to 
reduce them to a cup as ifefore : so God, the maker of heaven and 
earth, must have wisdom and power enough to bring the parts of a 
dissolved human body together, and to form them into a human body 
again ? What though David could not restore his own cup ? Was 
that a x’eason that? no man could do it ? And when his master 
had promised to restore it, what though David could not possibly 
conjecture by what ntelhnd his master would do ft? This was no 
proof that his master was at a loss for a method. So, though men 
cannot raise the dead, yet God, who is infinitely wiser and stronger, 
can. And though we cannot find out the method by which he will 
do this ; yet we are sure, that he who at first took the dust of the 
ground, and formed it into the body of man, can with the same ease 
take the dust into which my body shall be resolved, and form it ipto 
a human body again. Nay, even if a body be burnt and consumed 
by fire, the parts of that body are no more really lost than the invi- 
sible particles of the dissolved cup. As David then was wrong in 
thinking that it was impossible for his master to restore his cup; it 
must be at least equally wrong for us to think it impossible that God 
should raise the dead . — Ha lie f s Notes on Scripture Texts. 
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THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 

“ My kingdom is not of this world.” . 

Views, whether just or unjust, of the nature and constitution of the 
kingdom of the Messiah are so intimately connected with all Chris- 
tian thought and action, that we cannot direct our attention too care- 
fully and impartially to its grand peculiarities, its essential charac- 
ter, and its great design. It becomes all to contemplate and to feel 
how much they profess in declaring themselves subjects of \ In 
the following remarks we propose to give a faint exhibition of this, 
rather for the sake of reflection, or by way of remembrance, *than 
with the design of conveying anything new : — 

Like every other, this kingdom has, of course, its supreme Ruler, 
its subjects, and its laws. To perceive that distinction, which 
Christ solemnly declared to exist between it and all earthly king- 
doms, we must look for some distinction between its and their in- 
dividual subjects. If, in becoming subjects of the former, men be- 
come not sensible of certain new obligations, by undergoing some 
peculiar transformation of character, be the origin and perfection of 
its laws what they may, and be its claims upon our admiration ever 
so high, the kingdom of Christ must still be regarded as a king- 
dom of this world. The perfection of all earthly governments is 
based upon their harmony with the nature and circumstances of 
man. That nature they may regulate and improve. They superin- 
duce no new and higher nature upon it. They may modify, but 
they cannot create. They treat man as he is ; and, were he what 
he ought to be, the establishment of a kingdom, “not of this 
world,” were then equally unnecessary and absurd. Hence, the 
source of the grand distinction referred to. Earthly kingdoms are 
composed of men, considered as they naturally are : that of Christ, 
of men, viewed as what by the new-creating power of the gospel 
they spiritually become. Possessed of a new nature, and alive to 
new obligations, they, and they only, stand in need of new laws. 

The love which the gospel restores to the heart, and the moral re- 
lations which it exhibits to the understanding, completely distinguish 
the Christian from the natural man. In virtue of creation and re- 
demption, he perceives and feels he belongs to Christ. The kings of 
this world justly belong to the kingdoms for whose welfare they are 
appointed. The kingdom of Christ, on the contrary, truly belongs to 
its'King. His will is its law, and his glory its end. Vet his will 
and the will of his subjects are one ; whilst his glory and their good 
are inseparable. Thus is it a first principle of Christian belief, that 
the whole person and property of the Christian are ultimately and 
absolutely the possession of Christ. Were this principle as strongly 
influential as it is widely acknowledged,* as fully appreciated as it is 
universally true, what an aspect of glory and beauty would the king- 
dom of heaven present to the kingdoms of the earth ! Their rulers 
are honoured in return for protection. Its Ruler ought to be served 
aB universal Sovereign Lord. They govern for the preservation of 
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human rights : He reigns in order to the fulfilment of Christian obli- 
gations. 

To fulfil these, then, is the sole end of the Christian’s life. They 
may be regarded as summed up in the one law of entire consecration 
to ,the work of establishing and diffusing the truth. For this end 
Christ himself was born a King; and for the same end the Christian 
is born a subject of his kingdom. The gospel is designed to advance 
on earth towards a twofold universality — a universality of possession 
in the soul of the believer, and a universality of diffusion in the 
world. In the declaration of this fact, we have an announcement of 
the will of Christ, exhibiting the whole duty of his followers, ^py 
one obligation may be based upon different grounds, as anyone action 
may proceed from various motives. On whatever additional prin- 
ciples, then, the Christian may act, he has ever to keep in view, that 
the end of all his conduct, and the use of all his resources, must have 
respect to the establishment of the truth in his own heart, in the 
church, and in the world. According to the strength of his new* na- 
ture this will be the case. He is detained on earth from the full 
exercise and enjoyment of that citizenship, which is above and eter- 
nal, notjnerely because he has certain duties to perform, but also be- 
cause the performance of them tends to prepare froth himself and 
others for heaven. To what course, then, will fidelity to principle 
inevitably lead ? 

As yet, we have regarded Christians chiefly in their personal capa- 
city. We have seen that the truth they have received sanctifies 
themselves and their all to the service of their Lord. No union 
among themselves, no connection with the world, can again render 
either their own. Such union is to be their strength, and such con- 
nection a source of their influence. In combining for social worship, 
mutual improvement, and united effort, their organization is to have 
for its end the employment of the talents of all for the production of 
the greatest amount of spiritual good. Following scriptural prin- 
ciples and apostolic example, in so far as they are universally binding 
and applicable, as well as adopting the best plans of usefulness which 
their circumstances may suggest to their wisdom, they act, according 
to their consciences, in obedience to their Lord, the better to promote 
the interests of his kingdom. Here we do not mean to particularize 
or refer to any definite Christian institution. We wish merely to 
develop a certain oFder of thought. The kingdom of Christ con- 
sists of the aggregate of believers : their combination presupposes 
their belief of the truth : it modifies the manner of their operation, 
but does not annihilate any Christian duty: they may be joined in 
their engagements by unbelieving professors, yet their divinely ap- 
pointed communion could not be intended for such ; and in the exer- 
cise of all their civil rights, as in the pursuit of all their necessary 
employments, while they may appear as the men of the world, their 
professed ultimate object is the advancement of civilization for the 
sake of religion, the removal of obstacles to its progress, and the ac- 
quisition of means for its diffusion. 

We may now advance a step farther, and endeavour to trace the 
course which an enlightened and faithful conscience would lead the 
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Christian to pursue. Occupying that place in the church which he 
believes its laws, in accordance with his endowments and circum- 
stances, have assigned him, he uses every means for his advancement 
in knowledge and piety. For this, as for the sake of example,* he 
aims at the perfect discharge of all the duties of life. His first^ques- 
tion is, What are Jhe claims which, as men or as Christians, natu- 
rally or accidentally related to him, others have upon his justice 
and honour, and with regard to which he can exercise no liberty of 
choice? Assured that benevolence is worse than useless when it 
oversteps the limits of equity, though addressed rather to his con- 
science than to his will, every generous feeling will gain for those a 
full access to his heart, and ever remind him, that, in heartily meet- 
ing them with his service, he heartily servtfe and honours his Lord. 
If, too, possessed of farthej* resources, his next question becomes, — 
How can they be most advantageously used for the promotion of 
truth ? Though the dictate of loyalty to Him, whose he is, and 
though in this respect a matter of conscience, this question is ad- 
dressed to his enlightened understanding, and leads him to show the 
holy disinterested working of Christian principle, by constraining him 
to live and to act less for himself than for mankind; and thus, what- 
ever tends to promote their best interests, moral, intellectual, and 
social, he endeavours, as his judgment approves, to support. Know- 
ing them to aid and establish each other in the world, the progress 
of civilization is the end of his life as a citizen, and that of true 
and undefiled religion the end of his life as a Christian. 

This illustration, however, is not drawn in forgetfulness of the 
fact, that the humblest believer has his part to perform, nor of the 
additional fact, that all have to lament over the contrast between what 
they are, and what they ought to be. In rejoicing in the maxim, 
that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants,” 
we are too ready to forget that our great strength lies not in the mere 
volume of the hook itself, hut in our being living records of the 
truth, which may be known and read of all men. When Christians, 
‘\knit together as one man,” and thus, as far as their consciences, 
their circumstances, and their wisdom admit or demand, using every 
effort to combine, increase, and direct the aggregate of their re- 
sources, in furtherance of such sacred interests as those of personal 
religion, of Christian philosophy, and of civil and religious liberty, 
shall endeavour to exhibit the true nature of the kingdom of. Christ, 
and to acknowledge the obligations of all its subjects, then shall this 
kingdom appear fully what it has rarely appeared faintly, u not of 
this world,” in its nature, its origin, or its end. The concealment, 
as well as the circulation of the Bible, exerts at this moment a 
mighty influence upon the world. The universal diffusion of the 
gospel among men can alone J)e effectively promoted by our yielding 
to it the entire possession of the heart. .When a man, besides hav- 
ing the Bible in his hand, becomes an incarnation of its spirit — “ the 
spirit, not of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind”— 
he forms in himself a living oracle of truth, speaking in a way, and 
with a tone, commanding more than respect. The more, then, the 
church rises up before the eyes of the nations, not as one of them- 
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selves, and thus desirous of union on needful terms of international 
laws, nor as a gloomy kingdom of consecrated darkness, whose strength 
is the wide-spreading degradation of its subjects, and which must fall 
with the rise of the Sun of righteousness upon the earth, hut as the 
holy city of the redeemed, whose glory and defence are the truth 
which they believe, the spirit which they breathe', and the King 
whom they obey; the more shall her citizens abound, every form of 
iniquity and opposition depart, and the kingdoms of this world, in- 
debted to the mildness and purity of her spirit for the improvement, 
if not perfection of their laws, illustrate her superior excellence, and 
prov*e her to be u the joy of the whole earth.” Glorious things have 
been spoken of her; and glorious things have been already effected 
by lfer. May the Higkest establish and protect her ! 

A. B. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF OMNIPOTENCE AND OMNI- 
SCIENCE ; AND ELECTION BY GRACE. 

A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


M , January , 1843. 

My Dear , I am afraid I am chargeable with seeming neglect in 

'delaying so long attempting an answer to the two questions you 
sometime ago proposed to my consideration. The only apology I can 
offer, was a feeling of reluctance to address myself to the weighty 
task imposed upon me, arising from a conscious iucornpetenoy to do 
anything like justice to such themes. And now that your request 
is complied with, you cannot he more deeply impressed than myself 
with the many deficiencies of the few following remarks. You ask 
me — 

“ What arguments can he deduced from the attributes of omnipo 
tence and omniscience in proof of the doctrine of election by grace ?" 
and, " What may be considered the gre$t distinction between those 
attributes?” * 

The latter of these queries seems, in proper order, to require consider- 
ation first ; and I Svould premise that it is in the highest degree 
necessary, in attempting disquisitions on such mysterious subjects, to 
be deeply impressed with a sense of our very limited faculties. ITow 
feeble the idea we can form of the attributes of God I The creature 
cannot comprehend the Creator — the finite cannot grasp or measure 
the Infinite. And yet our very weakness, if rightly felt, and asso- 
ciated with sentiments of humility and awe, will tend to deepen our 
impressions of the power of the Supreme. 

I. When we speak of God being omnipotent and omniscient, we 
mean that he is possessed of all power and all knowledge. When we 
endeavour to form a conception of his illimitable power, we bring be- 
fore our view the magnificent panorama of nature, — every portion of 
which is instamped with the proofs of an agency so vastly transcend- 
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iug’our highest conceptions, as to lead at mice to the conclusion that 
its glorious Author must he possessed of a power which is infinite. On 
examining oven the tiniest insect that sports its ephemeral existence 
in tiie sunshine, we feel irresistibly persuaded, that he who couhf 
call it into being, .and confer on it its many and wonderful (though 
to the superficial eye unseen) endowments, must indeed be Almighty ; 
— since the creative act implies omnipotence. The more closely we 
investigate the works of nature, the more forcibly is the conviction 
urged upon us, that all power belongs to God, — that, it is essential 
and underived, — illimitable and undecayiug, — never oppressed and 
never exhausted, — the voice of reason echoing hack the testimony of 
scripture, that “ the Creator of the ends of the, earth fainteth not, 
neither is weary.' ' 

To bring our minds up to same faint and imperfect conception of 
the omniscience of the Divine Being, we fyid it useful to let them 
first dwell upon another attribute of his nature, — omnipresence. His 
essential presence pervades the infinitude of creation. To conceive 
of him otherwise, — to imagine that in any point, how remote soever 
in the boundlessness of space, deity was not present, were evidently 
to derogate from his glory, by limiting his existence. To conceive, 
therefore, of the consciousness or knowledge of God as co-r.rfensive 
with his presence, (if the term is applicable to infinitude,) is to have 
some feeble idea of the attribute of omniscience. # As we cannot go 
from his presence, so neither can we flee from his Spirit. Pervading 
and actuating the entire universe of being, he must necessarily he 
percipient of every motion in the world of matter and of mind, in 
the unfathomable depths of his infinite understanding, we must con 
ceive that the idea of creation, in .'ill its measureless extent and vari- 
ety, had existed eternally. And it is hut a correlate of this truth, 
that the results, moral and material, (stretching even to eternity,) of 
the mechanism he was to form, must have been eternally apprehend- 
ed. This, then, is the idea we form of the omniscience of Jehovah, — 
his knowing all things, present and to come, — discerning eternally 
every relation of every creature lie should form, — conscious of every 
action and of every thought. On the other hand, we think of his 
omnipotence as that attribute by which the universe of matter and of 
mind was called into being, and by which it is continually sustained. 

II. The doctrine of election by grace, however* cavilled at by 
some, and perverted by others, will, I think, to every simple-minded 
and prayerful student of God s word, appear to he a truth there re- 
pealed to our faith. And here, in passing, I would notice, to condemn, 
the false method of reasoning upon the doctrines of the Bible preva- 
lent among a certain class. Instead of first satisfying themselves of 
the truth of revelation, by carefully examining the immoveable rock 
of moral evidence on which it is 'established, and then devoutly re- 
ceiving its sublime announcements as proper objects of faith even 
when they exceed comprehension ; they invert this mode of procedure, 
and bringing the responses of the heavenly oracle to the tribunal of 
their erring reason, and finding many of them to transcend its 
powers, they shut their eyes to the signatures of divinity by which 
they ore confirmed and attested. Proceeding in this way, how many 
New Seuif.s. Vol. III. T 
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have made shipwreck of their faith on the mysterious doctrine of 
election by grace? Unable to scale its heights or to fathom its 
gepths, they have impiously turned it, as a weapon, against the justice 
of God and the free agency of men, or scornfully rejected it altogether. 
But the conviction, once established on independent grounds, that the 
Bible is God's word — a revelation from heaven — then are we shut 
up to the one course, of receiving, on God’s authority, his own an- 
nouncement. 

When “ man’s first disobedience ” deranged the harmony of God's 
moral government, and introduced u death into the world, and all 
our woe;” his insulted majesty demanded, that the race who had 
apostatized from the^r allegiance should be visited with punishment. 
The entire human family having,* in the person of their federal 
head, broken the covenant entered into with them by God at the 
creation, were all alike *under the curse; or, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of scripture, were “all concluded under sin.” It is necessary 
to bear this truth distinctly in remembrance,* in order to apprehend 
aright the import of the terms, “ election by grace.*' All being 
guilty, all were obnoxious to the curse. And we must further keep 
in view, that, had the curse taken effect upon every sinner of the 
human family, all the attributes of God’s nature would have^been 
eternally vindicated. If, therefore, no necessity, so to speak, was laid 
upon God to interpose on behalf of his rebel children, his doing so was 
clearly an act of sovereign goodness , grace 9 or favour . Even did the 
atonement, as in the opinion of some, embrace nothing more than 
the removal of a judicial obstacle to the sinner's acceptance with his 
Maker, and not comprehend the putting forth of a special divine in- 
fluence in each sinner’s conversion, still it would be grace , free , 
sovereign grace . But when, as we are clearly taught in the oracles 
of truth, there is a needed spiritual agency exerted in the case of 
every one who is translated from the kingdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son, then it is evident something more than 
the idea of general grace is conveyed ; for there is not only an act 
of amnesty offered to all who will comply with its provision, but 
there is farther, the imparting of the inclination or the disposition to 
accept of its blessings. God's people are made willing in the day of 
his power ; — there is the general grace, so to speak, in providing a 
redemption at all, — there is the special grace manifested in the re- 
demption of individual believers : — this, then, brings us directly to 
the question. What arguments may be deduced from the two attri- 
butes of omniscience and omnipotence that such special grace would 
be exercised ? And of the number that might be adduced, I notice 
these ; — 

1st. That although to the overflowings of that infinite love which 
resided eternally in the bosom of God, must be referred the impulse 
or desire (to use the language, of man) to interpose on behalf of his 
guilty children ; — still, it was by his omniscience that the fall and 
its direful consequences were from all eternity foreknown. 

2d. To the same attribute of the Divine mind, omniscience, or 
wisdom, which is one of its aspects, must the scheme of human re- 
demntinn scmpSKmil 
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* 3d* Seeing that in the depths of the Divine counsels, for reasons 
which will probably be ever vailed from finite intelligences, it was 
determined that some t not all of the human family, should be subjects 
of saving grace, then* would the omniscience of Jehovah not only fore- 
know those who .were thus to be chosen vessels of mercy, — but pre- 
apprehend their varied circumstances, conditions of life, favourable 
or unfavourable position, humanly speaking, for receiving the gospel 
invitation, and thus pre-arrange the kind and degree of external 
agency, and the amount of internal spiritual influence, needed and 
suited for each individual case. Thus, omniscience would foresee that 
to flash conviction upon some, would be required the judicial em- 
bassage of an Elijah ; to awaken others, the evangelic ministrations of 
an Elisha ; to quench the maddened rage of a persecuting Saul, the 
sudden burst of manifested Deity; while to draw a Lydia within the 
fold of discipleship, would be needed but^he gentle influences of the 
Spirit to “ open the heart.” Illustrations to the same purpose might 
be indefinitely multiplied. The specific form and intensity of moral 
depravity to be subdued, — the portion of divine truth most fitted to 
arrest the attention, impress the conscience, and soften the heart, — 
the instrumentality most suited to apply it, — the peculiar form of 
discipline required to bow the rebellious spirit under the yoke of 
Christ, and to accomplish its progressive sanctification: all these- cir- 
cumstances, in the case of every one who has been, or who shall yet 
be, made a child of God, must to the omniscient Jehovah have been 
eternally known. Varied as are the methods by which, the chosen 
people are brought to himself, we cannot doubt that the form and 
amount of the agency were pre-arranged, with a special adaptation to 
each individual case. And this leads me to remark, lastly, 

That what the omniscience of God could thus foresee, his omnipotence 
could effect. If infinite wisdom could apprehend what was the agency 
required, infinite power could bring it into operation. If the foreknow- 
ledge of God could discern the external visible instrumentality, and 
the unseen spiritual influence needed in the case of each sinner’s con- 
version, — divine power could put into play this instrumentality and 
exert that influence. In this way we are brought to contemplate the 
arrangements of God s providence co-operating with the actings of 
his Spirit in effectuating the purposes of his grace. And this doc- 
trine is clearly taught us in the scriptures of truth. The leprosy of 
the Syrian general, and the introduction into his household of a little 
Jewish captive, were concurrent circumstances, divinely arranged and 
adapted to lead him to God. The peculiarities, in the case of every 
sinner savingly converted, are as really, if not as manifestly, provided 
for by God, as were those of the Ethiopian eunuch, when Philip was 
commissioned to dispel the darkness which clouded his spiritual per- 
ception of the sublime announcements of the prophet. 

And now, my dear friend, having thus vbry briefly and imperfectly 
touched the high themes proposed to my meditation, allow me, in 
conclusion, to apply one inference both to myself and to you. Is 
there not a danger of converting such topics into mere intellectual 
gymnasia, where imagination may put fortli her powers, and reason 
essay her achievements ? Is there no ground for fear, lest the mind 
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mistake a rejoicing delight in such sublime speculations for a practi- 
cal interest in their truth ? Or, that a fancied power of solving the 
mysteries by which they are encompassed, and of penetrating the 
arcana of the divine nature, may not foster feelings the very opposite 
of those which ought to actuate frail and finite beings in the presence 
and under the scrutiny of a holy God ? Alas I that such should ever 
be the case, — that the contemplation of Jehovah and his unsearch- 
able ways should produce aught but prostration at his footstool, and 
the utterance of devout, adoring praise I What grounds of humility 
are, not supplied by our comparatively limited knowledge of the at- 
tributes of God ! How few and feeble the ideas we can form of the 
Most High ! How very soon are our infantile faculties oppressed 
and borne down by the mighty contemplation ! But how cheering 
at the same time the prospect, that, if at last numbered among the 
redeemed, we shall no longer as now “ see through a glass darkly,” but 
with purified vision and exalted powers, and surrounded with the efful- 
gence of his manifested glory, we shall see God even as he is, and be 
gladdened eternally with the light of his countenance ! That such 
may be the final and everlasting happiness of us both, is the fervent 
prayer of your sincere friend. 


POETRY. 

THE HOUSE OF SORROW, 

I had a vision of the dreary dead. 

House of the Lost! What secrets will be thine 
When the last crime the long. forgotten sun 
On earth beheld has been sighed forth by Time, 
Faint in the arms of young eternity ! 

When all the measure of man’s guilt is full, 

And the black flood with a hoarse noise is poured 
From out the bosom of the reeling earth 
Inta'the depths of hell ! Metiiought I saw 
The dim chain of its mountain battlements 
Piercing the mists of far immensity. 

And o’er them leaning a huge shadowy form 
That ever and anon gazed up and down 
Upon a sea of sulphur-scathed shapes, 

That aye swung to and fro like moonless waves; 
Its glance flung blackness with it, as when shades 
Convulsive frown in strife with flickering flames. 
The shadow was Despair, who guarded hell 
Now Death wds dead. ’Mid the wide multitude 
Towered a gigantic Being— voiceless, still, 

Seated in state, sightless, and stern, and grey— • 

It was dead Time, on whom the lost had looked 
Long years, and long years many more must look, 
Yet look in vain. His brow had many crowns 
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The foreheads of old centuries lmd worn 
Ere each went down to the entombing Past. 

And on the crowns I saw faint stars whose light 
Seemed to have long ago gone out, and these 
Weqe wasted Sabbath days. Upon a throne, 

Shapeless and huge he sate, which he had made 
Of man’s ungodly Hopes, his iron strength, 

Through all, a long career, had ne’er till now 
Stretched in defeat; at length the very last, 

A broken billow, at his feet had fallen. 

And what was he ? The dead lord of the dead, 

The everlasting wreck, set up to tell, 

Of deeds the worlds beheld ere they were old. 

The mighty book # was in his withered hand 
Whereon tiie lost were looking now so late, 

And I looked too.— Its words were blotted o’er, 

Save hcifc and there I saw, as slow its leaves 
Were lifted by the sighs from wretched souls, 

All threatening words were left, but love and peace 
Were blotted out for ever. I saw some 
Straiu with most earnest eyes to find one past, 

One little word, one still nil fouled trace 
Of pity unrecalle.il — and they could not. 

With tears they flung them on the burning dust, 

With tears looked up into that changeless sky. 

And those encircling hills— then met the gaze 
Of stony eyed Despair. 

R. A. Vaughan. 


REVIEW. 

Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and Applied , including a History of 
Biblical Interpretation from the earliest of the Fathers to the Refor- 
mation. By Samuel Davidson, LL.D., author of M Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism.’* Edin. : Thomas Clark. 8vo. 742 pp. 

{Concluded from page 217.) • 

At the commencement of his chapter on Allegorical Interpretation, 
Dr. Davidson finds fault with that view of the subject which is given 
by Clausen in his recent work on the Hermeneutics of the New 
Testament. Clausen defines allegorical interpretation to be that 
which arbitrarily substitutes a figurative sense for the proper literal 
meaning of a passage. Dr. Davidson remarks, that u this description 
is scarcely correct. It should rather be s|id, that the interpretation 
in question arbitrarily assumes that a passage has a figurative in ad- 
dition to its literal sense. An allegorical expositor puts something 
more into the words of an author than they really contain. He gives 
them a secondary besides the primary meaning ; a mystical and me- 
diate in addition to the immediate and direct sense. He does not sub- 
stitute (fne sense for another, hut supposes one in addition to another, 
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where there is no valid ground for the assumption.” (P. *57.) The 
point in dispute is, to a certain extent, a question of words ; but of 
th$ two representations, Dr. Davidson’s is unquestionably the more 
accurate. For those writers who have indulged most immoderately 
in allegorical interpretations, Philo Judaeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, &c., &c., have still, in the majority of* instances, admitted 
the primary "sense, while they superadded the secondary or spiritual. 
They regarded this figurative meaning, indeed, as much more excel- 
lent and elevated than the literal ; but they were far from disallow- 
ing the latter in every case. Thus Philo censures those who, in their 
zeat for the spiritual interpretation of the law of the Sabbath, denied 
or weglected its literaltfneaning ; and Origen, in dissenting from the 
figurative expositions which his master, Clemens, had fastened upon 
the decalogue, declares that its obvious and primary sense is suffi- 
cient. But when Dr. Davidson affirms that the allegorical expositor 
“does not substitute one sense for another, but supposes one in addi- 
tion to another,” his statement is too unlimited to be strictly correct. 
For many writers of this class have, in particular instances, substi- 
tuted the figurative for the literal meaning ; and as this error is even 
more dangerous than the arbitrary multiplication of senses, it de- 
serves especial notice and condemnation in every treatise on Herme- 
neutics. Philo, for example, in the first paragraph of his treatise on 
the Allegories of the Law, affirms that it would be absurd to suppose 
that the six days in the Mosaic account of the creation are to be un- 
derstood literally, or even as designating any period of time whatever. 
The number six, he tells us, is specified, because six is a perfect num- 
ber ; and thereupon he proceeds to philosophize, in a most incompre- 
hensible strain, ou the perfection of the number six. (Opp. vol. I. 
pp. 122 — 124, ed. PfeifF.) In the same treatise he inquires why 
nothing is said of the regions which the Tigris and Euphrates com- 
pass, while those that are surrounded by the Pison and the Gihon 
are distinctly mentioned. And he solves the difficulty by gravely 
asserting that the passage is not to be understood of a river at all, 
but of the rectification of moral conduct I (axP ovk tern vr&gt rev erorufiov o 
koyos, »kkec **ig/ truvo^aurtus thus. Ibid. p. 168.) On the same principle 
he represents thfi Mosaic narrative of the formation of Eve as purely 
fabulous if taken in its literal sense, (To pnrov t **/ rovrov pufahs urn. 
Ibid. p. 196.) In f iike manner Origen, though he generally preserves 
the literal meaning, while he superadds the allegorical, does yet oc- 
casionally sacrifice the former altogether. Thus, in the fourth book 
of his work, “ De Principiis,” he reiterates some of Philo’s prin- 
cipal objections to the literal interpretation of the first chapter of 
Genesis. In the same book he gives us to understand that the scrip- 
ture account of the incest of Lot and the polygamy of Abraham and 
Jacob, are allegories which no one can understand. In his exposition 
of the second chapter of the Gospel of John he boldly pronounces the 
statements of the four gospels respecting various particulars in the 
life of Chrisf to be irreconcilably at variance with one another, ac- 
cording to their literal meaning; and therefore proposes to understand 
all such passages in a figurative sense, in order to save the reputation 
of the evangelists as inspired historians. In all these instances (to 
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which many additions might be made if our limits would permit) the 
literal sense is evidently dislodged, and the allegorical intruded in its 
stead. Now, it would surely be a strange abuse of terms to deny 
that these expositions rank as fitly under the head of allegorical in- 
terpretations, as those in which the spiritual sense is merely superin- 
duced upon the literal. A correct account of the matter would, we 
apprehend, combine the statements of Clausen and Dr. Davidson into 
one, and define allegorical interpretation to be an arbitrary assumption 
of a Secondary sense in addition to, or in lieu of, the literal meaning. 

It is well known that the allegorical exposition of the Old Tes- 
tament commenced with the Alexandrian Jews; and it is high’ly 
probable that they were led to this practice h$r the example of the 
Grecian philosophers, who applied the same method of interpretation 
to the poems of Homer, lrf his account of this latter custom, our 
author makes a statement in reference to»Plato which, we think, is 
inaccurate in more than one respect. “ The cultivated mind and 
fine moral feeling of tfiis celebrated philosopher,* * says Dr. Davidsonr, 

“ were specially offended with the Homeric fictions and narratives. 
Judging them immoral as well as unworthy of Deity, and as likely 
to exert a most prejudicial influence on the tender minds of youth, 
he endeavoured to lessen, and if possible remove, the injurious ten- 
dency. He therefore made extracts, giving them another sense than 
the verbal ; — a secret meaning concealed beneath {die outer covering. 
In this way he softened down the prejudice existing against them in 
the eyes of the few, and rendered them less corrupting to youth.’* 
(Pp. 60, 61.) In support of this statement our author refers to the 
treatise “ De Republic*!, lib. ii. pp. 247 — 259, vol. vi., Bipont edi- 
tion.” From this account it might naturally be concluded that Plato 
had actually been at the pains to make the supposed extracts himself, 
subjoining an allegorical explanation of his own ; a kind of Family 
Homer, in short, with a running commentary by the Founder of the 
Academy. But in the pages to which Dr. Davidson refers, nothing 
of the kind is stated. In drawing the plan of his imaginary com- 
monwealth, the Greek philosopher does indeed condemn the mytho- 
logy of Homer and Hesiod as immoral, and proposes that its objec- 
tionable portions shall be concealed from the youths of his ideal 
community. But nothing is said of any selections from these poets 
as actually made, either by Plato himself, or by Scfcrates, into whose 
mouth these sentiments are put. Nor can we find in any part of 
the second book of the Republic any recommendation of the method 
of affixing to the exceptionable parts of Homers poetry “ another 
sense than the verbal.” On the contrary, in one noticeable passage 
Plato forbids the entrance of these pernicious fables into his pro- 
jected republic, either with or without allegorical illustration; and 
this on the ground that the youftg will never sufficiently discriminate 
between the literal and the recondite sense* (‘Hg«s h hrpw foo iW, 

*H Qatfrov pt\ptis uvro irargog, fiikbovreg r»j fin v^t rvorrofitfiy etftvvuv, xai htfiap^mg 
ivett 'Ofin^og ortotomxtv ou <retga,fo»reov tig rnv craX<v, our iv utfovoiaig #nrotnftivas 
ocnu virtwatv’ o vtog ou% otog rt xjm/v o rt n uorovoiu xtu a fin. De Reput)* 

lib. ii. § 17.)* 


On this passage see the note of Stallbaum. 
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The fifth and sixth chapters of this work, which occupy nearly a 
hundred pages, are devoted to the History of Biblical Interpretation 
from the days of the Apostolic fathers down to those of Faber Sta- 
pnlensis and Erasmus. We have already expressed our opinion that 
this part of the volume is extended to a disproportionate length. 
But we are bound in justice to say that, considered in itself, it is 
highly interesting and valuable. We certainly are hot aw r are of any 
work in our own language which condenses, within the same com-* 
pass, so large an amount of accurate information on this very impor- 
tant topic. As an introduction and a guide to the study of the 
History of Biblical Interpretation, it will he of most essential service 
iotthose who have previously paid little attention to the subject. And 
even such as are familiar with its leading facts and details, may find 
much instruction in our author’s able *ftid interesting survey. It is 
to he regretted that the ministers of the gospel seldom bestow much 
attention upon the history of scripture exposition. A good acquaint- 
ance with the various methods of biblical interpretation which have 
prevailed in different ages of the church, and with the merits and de- 
merits of the most celebrated expositors in ancient and modern times, 
would open many copious sources of exegetical information, expose 
the falsity and weakness of not a few time-honoured systems, and 
teach some very valuable lessons of intellectual sobriety and spiritual 
discernment. In the present day this species of knowledge is particu- 
larly desirable, to aid us in adjusting the claims of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity upon our respect and deference. To pass one general censure 
upon the writings of the fathers, without exception or discrimination, 
would not only subject, us to the deserved contempt of our opponents, 
hiit. deprive us of much serviceable help in examining into the sense 
of script ure. The commentaries of Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophy- 
hict, and a few others among the Greek fathers, will richly reward 
the careful perusal of those who mean to make the study of the Bible 
the great business of life. On the other hand, if we wish to bring 
merited abhorrence and derision upon that abject and unprincipled 
fanaticism which seeks to exalt the priesthood by calumniating the 
Bible, we shall nowhere find materials better suited to our purpose 
than in some of«the earliest uninspired 'int erpretations of the word ot 
God. We can make due allowance for the peculiar influences, intel- 
lectual and moral? by which these ancient expositors were surrounded: 
we can also avail ourselves with thank fulness of the wiser and nobler 
portions of their works. But when we hear St Justin the Martyr, 
and St. Clement of Alexandria, and St Cyprian of Carthage, gravely 
propounding a string of expositions, the absurdity of which can 
hardly be surpassed by the wildest extravagancies of Swift and Ra- 
belais, we know in what estimation to hold the Kebles, Newmans, 
and Sewells, by whom these irrationalities are revered as the pure 
essence of truth and wisdom. When these are the responses of the 
oracle, what must be the worshippers at its shrine? If “these be 
thy gods, O Israel,” then verily “ they that make them are like unto 
them ; so is every one that trustelh in them.” 

We are not a little surprised to find that Dr. Davidson apparently 
regards the so palled epistle of Barnabas as the genuine production of 
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the venerable coadjutor of Paul. We know, indeed, that he shares 
this opinion with many critics of great learning and sagacity, among 
whom, in addition to those whom Dr. Davidson has cited, may be 
mentioned Henry Dodwell, Grabe, Le Nourry, Gallandi, Hody, C. 

P. Schmidt, Munscher, the elder Rosenmuller, Gieseler, Augusti, 
Henke, Rordam, Merle d’Aubigne, and Guerike. But when our 
author contents himself with naming, among the irnpugners of the 
authenticity of this epistle, no more than Basnage, Jones, Gotelerius, 
and Neander, he does much less than justice to that side of the ques- 
tion. In addition to these names, Hefele (Patrum Apostolicorum 
Opera, Proleg, p. 11, ed. sec.) gives us those of Hugh Menard, 
Tentzel, Natalis Alexander, Remi Cellier, Rtig, Mosheirn, Lumper, 
Hug, Ullmann, Mynster, and Winer. To these we subjoin the fol- 
lowing: — Archbishop Ladd, Rivetus, Gataker, DaillS, Bochart, 
Suicer, Le Moyne, Spanheirn, Til lemon t, Oudin, Vitringa, Bud- 
dens, Godfrey Less^ Bishop Horsley, the late Dr. Burton, Twesten, 
Andrews Norton, and Hefele himself. From the omission of the 
epistle in Mr. Jacobson's excellent edition of the Patres "Apostolici, 
we presume that he also disallows its authenticity. We^are far 
from supposing that either of these enumerations comprehends all 
the men of learning who have expressed a determinate opinion on 
the one or the other side of the question. But we think our list of 
those who have impugned the genuineness qf this epistle is long 
enough to throw great doubt upon our author's assertion, that “the 
majority of the learned suppose it to he a real production of Barna- 
bas, the companion of Paul." When we come to examine the epistle 
itself, we are at a loss to conceive how any serious believer in divine 
revelation could ever ascribe such a work to a teacher endowed 
with the gifts of the Spirit. We shall not now stay to inquire 
whether Barnabas possessed the highest apostolic authority; though 
lie is twice called an apostle by Luke, and is associated by Paul with 
himself in a passage which strenuously asserts his official equality 
with u the brethren of the Lord and Cephas." (1 Cor. ix. 5, 6.) 
But no one can read the Acts of the Apostles without perceiving that 
Barnabas was gifted with supernatural powers for the purpose of 
authenticating the divinity of the doctrine which he taught. Is it 
credible that such a man could have indited the puerilities and blun- 
ders which appear in the document before us? To say nothing of 
other goodly mutter which it contains, let us take the notable passage 
respecting the institution of circumcision. “ Abraham, it is said, who 
was the first that brought in circumcision, circumcised 318 men of 
his house, because this number in Greek letters (I =r 10, H ss 8, 
T = 300, i.e. 318) signifies Jesus, and the figure of his cross." Did 
Abraham, then, understand Greek? Or, if the father of the faith- 
ful had been born in Athefls, and had become as familiar with the 
Greek numerals as Pappus or Theon, could such an interpretation of 
the number 318 have ever entered the head of any but a brain- 
sick dreamer? Or, finally, is it anywhere intimated that the 
three hundred and eighteen trained servants who went with Abra- 
ham to the slaughter of the kings, formed precisely the number 
of those who, years after, were circumscribed in the patriarch's* 
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family ? It is no answer to these arguments to say that the epistle 
in question might have been written while the author was not in 
the immediate enjoyment of supernatural illumination. For if 
written by Barnabas at all, it must have been composed long 
after he was first endowed with miraculous powers, as it men- 
tions the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem. Now, though 
we grant that it is possible for the gift of inspiration to be be- 
stowed at one time and withdrawn at another, we cannot believe 
that he who has once possessed that endowment could ever become 
incapable of distinguishing between it and the ordinary operations of 
his own mind. Much less could such an individual ever be guilty 
of the impiety of exalting the latter to a level with the former. 
Yet the author of this epistle, after giving the preposterous expo- 
sition which we have quoted in Dr. Davidson’s words, does not 
scruple to add, “ He who „has placed the implanted gift of his 
teaching within us knows that no one ever received a more genuine 
truth from me; but I know that ye are worthy of it.” We put it 
to any candid and intelligent man whether any one who had pos- 
sessed and exercised the gift of inspiration, could ever have spoken 
in this strain of a mere excogitation of his own. That it proceed* d 
from the Holy Spirit it would be almost blasphemy to suppose. 

We* are somewhat surprised to find no account of Didymus the 
Blind, or of Theodore of Mopsuestia, in our authors History of Bib- 
lical Interpretation. The “ brevis enarratio in Epistolas Canonicas” 
by the former, though extant only in the Latin translation of Epi- 
phanius Scholasticus, deserves honourable mention in every critical 
account of the commentaries of the fathers; and Lucke's “Quses- 
tiones et Yindiciae Didymianee” have, ever since 1829, made it ac- 
cessible to every scholar.* The peculiar opinions of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia respecting the principles of biblical hermeneutics entitle 
him to special notice and discussion in a historical account like 
this ; and the publication of his commentary on the twelve minor 
prophets, in the sixth volume of Angelo Maii’s “ Scriptorum Vete- 
rum Nova Collectio,” has given us, within the last ten years, better 
means of forming an estimate of the exegetical merits of this 
celebrated father than were possessed at ^any other period since the 
revival of letters. We trust that Dr. Davidson will do justice to 
these neglected worthies in the next edition of his valuable work. 

In the seventh chapter, our author briefly describes and charac- 
terizes the more important of the erroneous systems of interpretation 
which have prevailed in modern times. Much valuable information 
and just thinking will be found in this compendious account. It 
seems to be the opinion of some estimable writers, that the baseless 
and pernicious theories of interpretation which have been broached 
in modern Germany, are not worth detailing or confuting in a book 
intended for home circulation. In this view we cannot coincide. Not 
to urge that a treatise like Dr. Davidson’s would be obviously iricom- 

* It is also to be found in the Paris, the Cologne, and the Lyons editions 
of I)e la Bigpe’s Bibliotheca Patrum, and in the still larger collection of Gal- 
* a, *dk See also Liickc’s Commentary on the Epistles of John, Appendix ; 

’ Guerike’s Handbuch der Kircliemreschichte. i. 299. #• 
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plete if it omitted all matter of this stamp, there is milch instruction 
to be gained from these mournful records of human folly and pre- 
sumption, and much need, too, of providing an antidote against the 
contagion of such deadly errors. It is profoundly observed by Soio- 
fhon, that “ the .righteous man wisely considereth the house of the 
wicked and the remark may be applied to the opinions as well as 
to the practice of the ungodly. Of all the awakening and impres- 
sive spectacles which “ this present evil world ” offers to the purified 
vision of the spiritual man, few are more instructive than the por- 
tentous aberrations of the finest and strongest intellects, when once 
they have departed from the simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
And of these salutary warnings none are mor*| memorable than those 
which the history of biblical interpretation furnishes. If there are 
those whom such melancholy exhibitions might be apt to seduce 
rather than to warn, it is the more necessary to fortify them against 
so dangerous an infatuation. The false principles of which we speak 
have certainly many fascinations for minds of a certain temperament. 
They gratify the appetite for novelty, flatter the pride of the under- 
standing, and strip religion of many of its most mortifying aspects 
and demands. It is therefore a work both of necessity and of mercy 
to expose their unsoundness, to trace their history, and mark their 
effects. These weapons of truth are the only arms with which error 
and impiety can be successfully assailed ; and experience has repeat- 
edly shown, that under the most adverse circumstances this “ armour 
of righteousness” is equal to the exigency. It is shallow talking to 
say that these German systems of interpretation are never likely to 
obtain any permanent or extensive settlement among us, and there- 
fore need not be combated from the press or the professor’s chair. 
He must have read the history of these days with an uninstructed 
eye, who has failed to observe how modes of thought, apparently 
most alien from the habits of a nation and the temper of the times, 
may yet, within an incredibly short interval, obtain general vogue and 
currency, and threaten to overbear all opposition. And fervently 
as we deprecate any such catastrophe, we acknowlege that the rise 
and spread of neology in this country would not more surprise us 
than many changes which we have lived to witness. We are there- 
fore thankful for every learned and able exposure of its mischievous 
absurdities, and rejoice that in Dr. Davidson it* has encountered so 
vigorous an antagonist. 

We regret that want of space obliges us to leave so many interest- 
ing portions of this work unnoticed. We cannot take leave of it 
without giving it our cordial recommendation, as incomparably the 
best treatise on Sacred Hermeneutics within the compass of the Eng- 
lish language. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 

77*i Wives of England , their Relative Duties , Domestic Influence , and Social 
Obligations. By the Author of 4 * The Women of England/' Fisher, So% 
Sc Co. : Loudon. • 

• 

We have noticed, with great pleasure, the several works of Mrs. Ellis, as they 
have in rapid succession issued from the press. That now before us presents 
many of the most distinguishing excellencies of the accomplished author, and 
cannot fail to exert an extensive and salutary influence. Yet in fidelity we 
are constrained to say, that we deem it inferior to Mrs. Ellis’s other works of the 
same class. This may be accounted for by the close relation of the subject to 
those treated of in the “ Women” and “ Daughters of England/* and also by the 
haste by which the work Has apparently been written. The author’s character- 
istic fluency of style degenerates sometimes into something approaching to flip- 
pancy, and sound and considerate statements give place occasionally to unsatis- 
factory assertion. The work is designed for the middle classes, but applies only 
to the higher grades among these. Its moral tone is high, but we think more 
philosophical than Christian. It assumes too much the.prevalence of true reli- 
gion among the wives of England. Its allusions to Christian principles, motives, 
feelings, and obligations are vague and general, and there is an unaccountable 
overlooking of some topics which we think should occupy a prominent place in 
such a work. Thus in the first chapter, entitled (t Thoughts before Marriage,” 
there is nothing* pointed and direct said respecting the religious character of a 
husband ; and in the chapter entitled “ The Trials of a Married Life,” there is no- 
thing, said regarding the trials that arise from the parental relationship. Notwith- 
standing these deficiencies, which we consider ourselves bound to notice, the 
work is one on which we set a high value. If its estimates of the characteristics 
of men and of women be not always correct, it displays much knowledge of 
human nature, much practical wisdom, and much refined benevolence. It cannot 
be read without profit; and its wide circulation, as a suitable companion to the 
“ Women” and “ Daughters of England,” will, we doubt not, promote, as it is 
intended, the domestic happiness of the families of Britain. 


The Farewell Services of Robert Moffat in Edinburgh , Manchester , and London. 

Edited by John Campbell, D.D. Pp. 17 1 - 
Farewell Address to Sabbath-school Children. By the Rev. Robert Moffat, 

January 22d, 1843. London : Snow. Pp. 44. 

The re-embarkation of any missionary who, after spending many years on a 
foreign shore, has b<nen permitted to visit the* home of his youth, is an event 
fraught with affecting interest ; while that of such a man as Moffat forms an era 
in the history of missionary enterprise. Dr. Campbell has done well in collecting 
these services, and putting them into a more permanent shape ; and has thereby 
added to the obligations under which the friends of missions lie to him for bis 
untiring industry, and intrepid advocacy of the cause. During Mr. Moffat’s tour 
through his native land thousands hung entranced at the melting melody of his 
tones, and they will, in association vivid and pathetic, recall the scene as they 
peruse these pages. His Farewell Address to the young ought to be circulated 
widely; it will attract the budding mind; will inspire a love for missions; will 
teach to take up the cross for Christ; and prove how happy and bow buoyant 
the spirit may be amid severest suffering in tjie missionary field. 

While thus disposed, with unfeigned cordiality, to commend these works, per- 
haps a salutary caution may not be out of place. Our Intelligence department 
this month is filled with heavy tidings from the South Sea Islands, and with 
prospects anything but cheering to anticipate. In the zenith of his popularity 
Williams fell. Now, what gave birth to his high eminence is threatened with 
desolating destruction. Does not Providence seem to say, Friends of missions, 
God will not give his glory to another? Are we not taught by it to beware of 
man- worship? May there not be missionaries, of whom less has been svid, and 
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on whom fewer favours have been lavished, who, in every qualification, stand on 
an equality with Williams and Moffat; ? We cannot help thinking that there is 
much wholesome truth in the concluding remarks of Dr. Campbell. “ It would, 
perhaps, be wise, as well as just, that the subject of our next missionary demon- 
stration should be taken from some of our less fruitful fields. Our missionary 
body, even there, will supply individuals, through whom to honour their grace, 
their gifts, their office, their brethren, inferior to no other missionaries, whether 
of our own, or of any other society in the world.” — When vve contrast the thin- 
ly attended Monthly Missionary Prayer-meetings with the spirit-stirring throngs 
that hailed these devoted men, the question springs up — Is there no danger of 
the poetry of missionary results merely exciting the imagination, without quick- 
ening the fervency of prayer, and animating the zeal which dags? 


On the Harmony of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. William Pringle, 
Minister of the Secession Church, Auchterarder. 

This publication forms the sixth of a series of twelve weekly Lectures to the 
young, lately delivered aj; Perth. We have perused it with unalloyed admira- 
tion. The author is mighty in the scriptures, and has no reason to be ashamed 
of his manner of dividing Divine truth. With great comprehensiveness of view, 
and very apt illustration, he discusses, — 1. The Old and New Testaments agree 
in the views which they give us of human depravity. 2. They agree in thfc views 
which they give us of the ground of a sinner s hope. 3. They agree in the views 
which they give us of the influence of the Holy Spirit. And, 4. They agree in 
the views which they give us of the standard of morals. It is a rare thing to 
find such an amount of valuable matter so condensed, as only to occupy twenty- 
eight pages. • 


Baxter s Oil-coloured Portraits of the Missionaries y Williams and Moffat . 

London : George Baxter. 

We are highly delighted with these most beautiful and faithful pictures. The 
execution is in every way worthy of the subjects, and in the highest degree 
creditable to Mr. Baxter. The choice of attitude and scene is happy. The 
lamented Williams is represented as seated in his study writing “ The Mission- 
ary Enterprises.” Moffat is represented near the Kuruman river, South Africa, 
with the interesting scene of a chief of the Bechuana nation addressing his Parlia- 
ment respecting the Missionaries’ arrival. A more beautiful and tasteful ornament 
for the parlour of a Christian family, we can hardly conceive of, furnishing at once 
a most striking and faithful likeness of two of the most laborious and successful 
servants of Christ among the heathen, — a remembrancer of their toils and trials 
and sufferings, — and an incentive to all, but especially to \be young, to more 
zealous exertion in the great cause of Missions. We most cordially recommend 
them to the notice of our readers, and doubt not but that the ingenious artist will 
meet, throughout the kingdom, with the extensive patronage which he so richly 
merits. 


Elements of Universal History , on a New and Systematic plan ; from the earliest 
times to the treaty of Vienna : to which is added , a Summary of the leading 
Events since that period. For the use of Schools and of Private students. By 
H. White, B. A." Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

“ This volume contains a brief narrative of the principal events in the History of 
the World from the earliest ages to the present time. With the view of facili- 
tating the researches of the student, as well as rendering the work more avail- 
able for the purposes of tuition, the compiler has adopted the novel arrangement 
of a division into periods of centuries. This plan appeared to him to simplify 
the study of history, by its enabling the unpractised reader to synchronize the 
facts, to group round one common centre the events occurring at the same time 
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in various and sometimes widely distant countries, and to prevent that confusion 
of dates and occurrences so common with those who have read history in de- 
tached portions/' The compilation is faithfully and judiciously executed, and 
well adapted to impress upon the memory of youth the leading events in the 
history of our changeful world. 


A Plea for the Weekly Observance of the Lord's Supper : with Suggestions as to 
the proper Mode of its Administration. London : Ward and Co. 

This “ Plea” exhibits in a simple style the leading arguments in favour of Weekly 
Communion. If not so well put as we could wish, yet the arguments themselves 
are sound, and well calculated to convince the candid and conscientious inquirer. 
The* work has our cordial approval. 


INTELLIGENCE. . 

FORMATION OF A CHURCH IN DOUNE, PERTHSHIRE. 

The Ghurch in Doune was formed on the ^lOth of March. Those members of 
the church in Stirling residing in Doune and Deanston, 21 in number, received 
an affectionate disjunction for this purpose. On the 24th of the same month 
the brethren were visited by Mr. Cullen of Leith, and Mr. Marshall, their for- 
mer pastor, when they were recognised as a Bister church by receiving the right 
band of fellowship. Inhere was also a public service; and after two short and 
appropriate discourses, two brethren, previously elected, were set apart to the 
deacon's office. Although these services were held on a week evening, the 
place of meeting, seated for about 250, was quite filled. Mr. Cullen stayed over 
Sabbath, and dispensed the Lord's supper. Several brethren from Stirling, Cal- 
lander, Kippen, & e., joined in the ordinance. Mr. C. preached two very appro- 
priate discourses to large (the Hall being densely crowded all day) and anxi- 
ously attentive audiences. 

The following statement will make the reader acquainted with the rise and 
progress, and present state of the cause in Doune : — In the beginning of May, 
1842, Mr. G. Wight, who studied in connection with the Secession synod, but 
who had left that connection some months previous, was requested by some 
friends to supply Kippen, Thornhill, and Doune, with sermon. For some time 
previous, two brethren from Stirling were in the habit of holding meetings and 

^ addresses in Doune and Deanston ; but no regular preaching was enjoyed 
\ people till the date above-mentioned. From the first matters were very 
promising here ; ana such arrangements were entered into as enabled Mr. W. to 
preach twice in this place, and once in Kippen, each Sabbath, while Thornhill 
was supplied on a week evening. The hall to which we have already re- 
ferred was rented for the use of the station; but it was soon evident that 
it would not contain the half of the people that sought admittance to the 
evening sermon. The open air was resorted to ; and, so long as the season 
would permit, from 400 to 800 people weekly assembled to hear the word 
preached. During the winter there has been a steady audience of 250, which 
would have been considerably larger, especially in the evening, had the place 
been capable of containing more. Mr. W. has, for the last six months, de- 
voted his whole time and attention to Dojme and vicinity. The weekly lec- 
ture is well attended. In the month of September, last year, a female Bible 
class was opened, which soon numbered 100; it is still as well attended. A 
male class was opened at the same time ; 30 enrolled their names. A Sab- 
bath-school was opened some months ago, at which 130 children attend. Such 
are the means in operation ; what have been the results? In speaking on this 
point, great caution is necessary. The additions to the church have not been 
very numerous. Last year, at this time, there were in this district 5 members ; 
there are now 31, and several applicants. Much good has been effected among 
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the tide {—more than one of this class have, by the blessing of God resting on 
the visits made to them, been brought to the knowledge of the truth, and died in 
the hope of a blessed immortality. A considerable number have been seriously 
impressed under the preaching of the gospel ; not a few of whom give great evi- 
dence of the reality of the change they have undergone, — “ being filled with the 
fruits of righteousness, which are, by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of 
God." # 

The church has unanimously invited Mr. Wight to take the pastoral oversight 
of their souls. Above 200 adults voluntarily adhibited their names to a paper 
expressive of their approval of the choice made by the church. Mr. W. has ac- 
cepted the invitation, and the settlement is expected to take place on the 21st 
of June. 


ORDINATION AT AIRDRIE. 

» 

On the 7th of March, Mr. James Sime, late of Cumnock, was ordained to the pas* 
toral office in the Congregational church, Airdrie. Mr. Dickinson, late of Kilmar* 
nock, conducted the introductory devotional services, after which, Dr. Wardlaw 
offered up the ordination prayer, with the imposition of hands, in which he was 
joined by Mr. Pullar, Mr. Dickinson, and other ministers. Mr. Pullar addressed 
the pastor, from Rev. ii. 10, last clause. Dr. Wardlaw addressed the people, from 
Heb. xiii. 17, and Mr. Mann of Alexandria conducted the concluding devotional 
exercises. 

In the evening there was a numerously attended soiree, at which Dr. Wardlaw 
presided. Suitable addresses were delivered by Messrs. Pullar, Dickinson, 
Robertson, Sime, Mann, and Simpson, after which the interesting services of the 
day terminated about ten o’clock. « 


ORDINATION AT BELLSH1LL. 

The recently formed church at Bellshill having given a unanimous and cordial in- 
vitation to Mr. Fergus Ferguson of Hamilton, to accept the pastoral charge over 
them, his ordination took place on Tuesday, 21st March. Mr. Kirk of Hamilton 
commenced the services by praise, reading appropriate portions of divine truth, 
ami prayer. Mr. Russell of Glasgow asked the customary questions, to which 
Mr. Ferguson gave answers most satisfactory, and exhibiting that humble reli- 
ance on the agency of the Holy Spirit in leading a sinner to embrace the gospel, 
which forms the only encouragement a preacher hns. Mr. Russell then offered up 
prayer, and, assisted by Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Pullar, Mr. Mather, Mr. M* Robert, 
and Mr. Kirk, solemuly set Mr. Ferguson apart to the office of the ministry, and 
commended him and the people of his charge to the grace V God. Dr. Wardlaw 
delivered a pointed, faithful, and affectionate charge, to the newly ordained pas- 
tor; and Mr. Pullar addressed the church in solemn and earnest terms on their 
duties and responsibilities. Mr. M‘Robert concluded the exercises by prayer 
and praise. The chapel was well filled during the protracted engagements ; the 
audience evidently felt a deep interest in the proceedings ; and we fondly hope 
that, with the accompanying showers of Divine blessing, prosperity may attend 
the miner church. 


LETTERS, FROM IRELAND. 

No. i .— popery in Ireland. 

(To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine .) 

Sir, — Notwithstanding of the proximity of Ireland to Great Britain, and the 
unbroken intercourse kept up between the inhabitants of these countries, it must 
be allowed, that the moral condition of the former country is but Imperfectly < 
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known to many British Christians. A general conception, it is true, prevails o t 
the ignorance, superstition, and political turbulence of the majority of its inhabi- 
tents ; but the true character of the gross darkness which covers the people, the 
exact nature of their social grievances, the amount of Christian effort put forth 
for their enlightenment, and the relative position of the different religious parties, 
are not, it is to be feared, very generally so fully apprehended and considered ns 
they ought to be. c 

The great majority of the inhabitants of Ireland, it is well known, are Ilomau 
Catholics. The population of the country is estimated somewhat above eight 
millions, and of these the Roman Catholic population is reckoned about six 
millions — perhaps a little more. What an appalling thought 1 Six millions of 
our fellow-subjects the victims of a most debasing superstition, under the tyranny 
of a most stringent ghostly despotism,— having the eyes of their understandings 
blinded in the maze of error, and the fruits of piety blamed under the breath of 
a spurious devotion; — goings down to the chambers of death with a lie irt their 
right hand 1 The essential eharactcr of popery is not changed. Some, in the 
excess of their liberality, have spoken of it as ((Afferent now from what ft once 
was ; and, doubtless, it is modified to some extent externally by the spirit of the 
age, but it is still a system width teaches men, by its penances and outward 
observances, that they can save themselves, puts the key of the kingdom of 
heaven into the bands of a sinful creature, and stands fo*rth in prominent anta- 
gonism to the simple and soul-humbling truth as it is in Jesus, — a system whose 
gross exhalations are constantly ascending to obscure and hide from the people 
the rays of the Sun of righteousness. 

Ireland was one of the last countries of Europe that received the yoke of Rome. 
It never acknowledged the authority of the pope till after the year 1155, when 
his Hqliriess made a grant of it to Henry II., who succeeded in reducing it to the 
authority of Rome by means of a coercive policy, which, how potent soever to 
fasten on men the fetter*, of error, has never yet been able to bring them under 
the power of the truth. Popery having established its empire in the hearts of 
the people, has not failed to put in requisition its resources for maintaining it, 
and has hitherto succeeded in shutting out the light of evangelical truth to a 
great extent. Nor is this much to be wondered at when the true character of 
the system is taken into account, and the little which has been done, compara- 
tively speaking, for its destruction. Romanism exhibits in Ireland, as indeed it 
does almost everywhere, a complete system of ecclesiastical organization. What- 
ever internal dissonance may exist, it exhibits out wardly the semblance of entire 
oneness and agreement ; and this tells most powerfully on the minds of an ima- 
ginative and ignorant people, who are riot accustomed to penetrate the surfuce of 
things, or look into the internal machinery. Thus io the ignorant and unre- 
flecting, Romanism presents the image of unity, whilst, on the other hand, the 
Protestant community exhibits the spectacle of a number of hostile and jarring 
sects, “ hateful, and hating one another,” and having but one common feature m 
their common abhorrence of popery. 

It is not very easy fo estimate precisely the statistics of Irish popery. From 
* The Complete Catholic Directory, Almanack, and Registry,’ for 1842, it ap- 
pears there are considerably above 2,000 parish priests and curates throughout 
the country ; add to this the bishops and higher clergy, which must swell the list 
considerably. Moreover, there is connected with the convents, of which there 
are no fewer than 152 in the different provinces, a swarm of monks and friars, 
et hoc genus omne , all of whom are exerting themselves less or more to uphold 
the system. The principal, indeed only, seminary for the education of the priests, 
is Maynooth college, near Dublin, which is supported by an annual parliamentary 
grant. The character of tbe education imparted in this institution, as investiga- 
tion has clearly shown, is such as, in every view of it, is calculated to perpetuate 
the reign of popery. Maynooth is empnatichily one of the dark places of the 
earth. The grant is strongly deprecated by the Orange party ; but it is hard to 
perceive with what consistency men who obtain so much of the public money in 
support of their own system, can object to others sharing in the same munifi- 
cence. That this^rant should be withdrawn, no enlightened mind can question ; 
but this can never take place while Protestants themselves so fondly hug the 
favours of the State. 

The authority and influence of the Romish priesthood is such as Protestants 
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in general can have but a very imperfect conception of. “ Hear the church/* is 
constantly sounded in the ears of the people, arid this amounts in plainer words, 
simply to the same thing as “ Obey the priest.” The Roman Catholic may dis- 
obey God, he may disobey his superiors! he may disobey the laws of his country, 
but he must obey the priest. Whoever dares to trample on priestly authority is 
sure to expose himsejf to the curses of the Church from the altar, and when he 
comes to the Confessional, his ghostly father will spurn him from his knees, and 
send him away under the terrors of damnation, till he has performed the most 
abject penances. Moreover, the priest has in his hands a power, which indeed 
has been employed not unfrequently, by which he can shut out from the market 
the unhappy subject of his ghostly ire, destroy his worldly business, and take 
away his children’s bread. The excommunicated person loses his customers at 
the beck of the priest, and indeed no man may buy or sell, save he that has the 
mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of his name. The authority of 
the priests is employed to preclude all intercourse with*Protestants in any of the 
exercises of religion. They take care to impregnate the minds of their people 
with feelings of bitter hostility against Protestants of every name. These they 
regard, though some hesitate to affirm it openly, as heretics doomed to destruc- 
tion. Accordingly, Roman Catholic servants in Protestant families, are inter- 
dicted by the priest froiy being present, at family worship; and any Roman 
Catholic found in a Protestant place of worship, is sure of incurring the censures 
of the church. The secret, however well kept, comes out in confession ; or if 
concealed, it is, according to true Catholic views, at the risk of eternal damna- 
tion. A barrier is thus erected between the Roman Catholic and Protsstant 
sections of the community, which nearly precludes all intercourse except in the 
most common walks of life. Such is the state of things as regards the moral 
aspect of this country. • 

It remains now to be asked, what can be done for Ireland? How may her 
generous but superstitious and priest-ridden population be # irradiatcd by the light 
of the gospel? Are there not difficulties almost insurmountable in the way ? 1 

have no wish to hide these difficulties. They include all which superstition, 
prejudice, bigotry, and priestcraft can supply, liufc why should these discourage 
the people of God in their dibits to evangelize the country ? Is not the truth 
as mighty now as in primitive times ? Were not the idols of ancient Rome as 
puissant as those of modern Rome? There are two ways which to my mind 
afford facilities for making the truth as it is in Jesus known to the Irish, — hist, 
by continual discussion ; and, secondly, by open air preaching. I am well aware 
that some deprecate controversy ; but this I believe arises from the spirit in 
which it has in many cases been conducted. When undertaken, however, and 
couductcd from love to souls, and purified from the grossness of human passions, 
it has done and must do good. We read of the apostle Paul, that be disputed 
daily in the school of one Tyrannus. Controversy, in the hands of a skilful dis- 
putant, may be made subservient to the introduction of broad statements of gos- 
pel truth, which otherwise the people would have no opportunity of hearing. 
The Irish love controversy, and they love what they call lair play. This is a 
feature in their character, which I think might be turned to good account* 

But, perhaps, the chief means of making the truth know!) to them is by open 
air preaching. It is a pity this instrumentality has not been more extensively 
employed. The Roman Catholics will not attend Protestant places of worship, 
it is vain to expect it; but vast numbers are ready to listen to the out-door 
preacher. They are thus much more safe from the terrors of ghostly ire as de- 
nounced in the Confessional, inasmuch as they can allege their being in the 
crowd from some other motive, than simply to hear the speaker. But whether 
protected or not from the displeasure of the priests, there are many quite willing 
to attend on open air preaching. Lei; such instrumentality be put in operation, 
and the most pleasing results will doubtless be the consequence. 

It is really painful to think how little has been none for the conversion of this 
country. There has, it is true, been an apparatus employed by the votaries of 
State favour, but it has signally failed. Tno e who have wrought it have ever 
been regarded by the mass of the people in the light of oppressors the State- 
paid functionaries of a hostile government. Arise ye, ye churches of Great 
Britain, and compassionate the sisti r isle 1 Plant in the midst of her generous 
children ihe banner of gospel freedom. Take the yoke of priestly tyranny from 
New Series. Vol. 111. U 
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off their necks. You can do it if you will. Millions yet unborn will bless your 
memory for it ; and the sons and daughters of many now in bondage, as they look 
hack on your efforts for their spiritual ^mancipation, will bless God for giving 
you the sympathy and the means, the energy, piety, and perseverance, to strike 
off the fetters of their fathers, and bid them walk abroad in the liberty where- 
with Christ had made them free. Were a host of devoted, zealous, prayerful, 
energetic men, “ taking nothing of the Gentiles ,' " sent forth amid the millions of 
this country, to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, wbo can doubt but the 
results would be glorious? 

In my next I shall give you some account of the character and position of 
Irish Prelacy, 

I am, &c., Hibernicus. 

"April 1 1//j, 1843. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, UNITED STATES. 

«* 

THE ESCAPE. 

« 

One of the reasons always adduced for not interfering with slavery in the 
district of Columbia, is, that “ slavery exists there in a very modified form,” 
that we there “ behold its mildest features.” 

I do not doubt this ; and having myself witnessed slavery in the district. I 
confer I am prepared to believe the truth of that vast collection of horrid and 
astounding cruelties charged upon the system generally in Weld’s “ Slavery as 
it is.” The following advertisement graces the columns of the daily National 
Intelligencer, from month to month : — 

tf Negroes Wanted. — The subscriber wishes to purchase immediately a number 
of Negroes, for which he will pay the highest cash price. He can at all times 
be found at the corner of 7th street and Maryland avenue. All communica- 
tions addressed through the post-office will be promptly attended to. 

“ Joshua Staples.” 

This shameless human flesh dealer has the use of a private slave prison , 
standing midway between the Capitol and the President’s house, in the city of 
Washington, on the lowlands below Gadsby’s, where he secures the poor heart- 
broken captives that he purchases. Could that old prison reveal all the ago- 
nizing scenes, and publish abroad all the cruelties, groans, and tears, its gloomy 
walls have witnessed, I doubt not every freeman would exclaim, that the system, 
41 in its mildest form,” had in it enough of the elements of human misery and 
wretchedness, to provoke the exclamation, — “ Cursed be slavery ; and let ail the 
people say, Amen !” 

An owner of a slave in the district, who, from losses at the gaming-table or 
race-course, from extravagance, improvidence, or other cause, determines upon 
the sale of his slave, will most assuredly, from motives of shame, make a secret 
sale to Mr. Joshua Staples. The first notice the poor slave has of his sale for 
a southern plantation, may be, that he or she is suddenly drawn and locked into 
that private “ Pcn,’ K as it is called, having been sent there, perhaps, under pre- 
tence of carrying a letter, or doing an errand ! Occasionally an incident oc- 
curs which affords a glimpse at the deeds of darkness and infamy practised 
there, and of the keenness of the misery, and the desolation of hopes, experi- 
enced by the captives who are shut within it. For the truth of the following 
occurrence, I might refer to at least one member of Congress, as well as to 
many of the citizens of the district, who saw and heard of the transaction at 
the time. 

A smart and active female slave was placed in this prison, having been sold 
for the Southern market, and r the time of her departure was at hand. Her par- 
ticular history 1 cannot give. Whether it was the dread of the cruelties and 
starvation of a southern cotton plantation, the dread of the abuse and violence 
of some licentious purchaser, or the grief of being suddenly and for ever sepa- 
rated from hus*band, children, and the friends of her youth, that drove the un- 
happy woman to adopt, not only in theory, but in practice, the sentiment of 
Patrick Henry — (t Give me liberty, or give me death” — I know not. Whatever 
was the cause, the sentiment was adopted ; and at dusk of the evening, previous 
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to the day when she was to be sent off, as the old prison was being closed for 
the night, she suddenly darted past her keeper, and ran for her life. It is not 
a great distance from the prison to the long bridge, which passes from the 
lower part of the city across the Potomac, to the extensive forests and woodlands 
of the celebrated Arlington Place, occupied by that distinguished relative and 
descendant of the ijnmortal Washington, Mr. George W. Custiss. Thither the 
poor pursued fugitive directed her flight. So unexpected was her escape, that 
she had quite a number of rods the start before the keeper had secured the 
other prisoners, and rallied his assistants in pursuit. It was at an hour when, 
arid in a part of the city u here horses could not readily be obtained for the 
chase ; no blood-hounds were at hand to run down the flying woman ; and for 
once it seemed as though there was like to be a fair trial of speed and endur- 
ance between the slave and the slave-catchers. The keeper and his forces 
raised the hue and cry on her pathway, close behind ; but so rapid was the flight 
along the wide avenue, that the astonished citizens, as they poured forth from 
their dwellings to learn the cause of alarm, were only enabled to comprehend 
the nature of tiie case, in season* to fall in with the motley mass in pursuit, or, 
(as many a one did that night,) to raise an anxious prayer to heaven, as they 
refused to join in pursuit, that the panting fugitive might escape, and the merci- 
less soul-dealer for once ^e disappointed of his prey. And now, with the speed of 
an arrow — having safely passed the Avenue — with the distance between her and 
her pursuers constantly increasing, this poor hunted female gained the “ Long 
Bridge,” as it is called, where interruption seemed improbable, and already did 
her lieart begin to beat high with the hope of success. She had only t-o pass 
three-fourths of a mile more across the bridge, and she could bury herself in a 
vast forest, just at the moment when the curtain of night would close around her, 
and proleol her from the pursuit of her enemies. • 

But God by his providence had otherwise determined. He had determined 
that an appalling tragedy should be enacted that night, within plain sight of the 
President’s house and the Capitol of the Union, which should be an evidence 
wherever it should be known, of the unconquerable love of liberty the heart of 
the slave may inherit; as well as a fresh admonition to the slave-dealer, of the 
cruelty and enormity ot his crimes. Just as the pursuers crossed the high draw 
for the passage of sloops, soon after entering upon the bridge, they beheld in 
the distance, three men slowly advancing from the Virginia side. They imme- 
diately called to them to arrest the fugitive, whom they proclaimed a runaway 
slave. True to their Virginia instincts, as she came near, they formed in line 
across the narrow bridge, and prepared to seize her. Seeing escape impossible 
in that quarter, she stopped suddenly, and turned upon her pursuers. On came 
the profane and ribald crew, taster than ever, already exulting in her capture, 
and threatening punishment for her flight. For a moment she looked wildly and 
anxiously around, to see if there was no other hope of escape. On either hand, 
far down below, rolled the deep loamy waters of the Potomac, and before and 
behind the rapidly approaching step and fierce and noisy, shout of pursuers, 
showed how vain would be any further effort for freedom. Her resolution was 
taken. She clasped her hands convulsively, and raised them, as she at the same 
time raised her eyes , towards heaven, and begged for that fnercy and compassion 
there, which had been denied her on earth ; and then, with a single bound, 
she vaulted over the railing of the bridge, and sunk for ever beneath the waves 
of the river ! ! 

Slaver-trader! “thy prey hath escaped thee and if thou comest up to the 
judgment without deep repentance lor thy damnable traffic, as thy deeds of 
wickedness shall one after another be passed in review before an assembled 
universe, and thou shalt be driven away from the presence of God and the 
Lamb, will not all created intelligences cry out, Amen, to thy sentence, when 
they shall see that thou didst persist in buying aiyl selling the bodies and souls 
of thy fellow-men, after being warned of the tendency and cruelty of thy vil- 
Janous trade, by the self-destruction of the poor hunted fugitive upon the •'* Long 
Bridge V'—New York Evangelist. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

N 

FRENCH USURPATION IN TAHITI. 

A Public Meeting of the friends of Protestant Missions was held at Exeter 
Hall, on Wednesday, April 12, tor the purpose “of adopting measures urgently 
required by the recent aggressions of the French on Tahiti, and for securing the 
general interests of British Missions in the Islands of the South Pacific.” 

Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P., presided. — The services were commenced by 
singing^a hymn, alter which the Rev. John Beecham, Secretary of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, engaged in prayer. After some introductory observa- 
tions by the Chairman, — * 

The Rev. Dr. Vaughan said, I rise to move the following resolution — 
“ That this meeting, representing different sections of the Protestant Christian 
Church of Britain, has received, with feelings of th? deepest sorrow and the 
strongest reprehension, the intelligence of the unjust assumption of sovereignty 
by the French power in the island of Tahiti, and the establishment by force of 
the system of Popery in that island ; that it regards the treaty by which the 
Native Government was constrained to sacrifice its independence as the result 
solely of extortion and violence — means no less at variance with the character 
of a brave and gallant nation than with the principles of political and social 
justice. And although this meeting, confiding in the omnipotence of truth, 
and the sure support of its Divine Author, utterly repudiates the principle of 
restriction and coercion towards other systems of religious belief for the pur- 
pose of upholding exclusively the interests of Protestantism, it cannot but re- 
gard the imposition of Popery by the arms of France on the Christianized na- 
tives of Polynesia, as the grossest violation of religious liberty, and as evincing 
a spirit of proselytism rather than the power of Christian benevolence. That 
against these acts of violence and injustice, this meeting hereby records its de- 
cided and solemn protest; while it still indulges the hope that no motive will 
induce the Government of France to compromise its honour by confirming the 
aggression of its Admiral upon a defenceless people — a proceeding which could 
not fail greatly to weaken those feelings of sincere good-will and amity, which 
are cherished towards France by the best classes of the English people, and 
to awaken^ throughout the Protestant world astonishment, grief, and indigna- 
tion.” — It is well known that nearly half a century ago the first Protestant mis- 
sionary planted his foot upon the soil of Polynesia, and that during that interval 
a large space of the country there has been recovered from the lowest con- 
ceivable state of Jwurbarism, and raised to a high state of comparative civiliza- 
tion ; and that in effecting this change, from the first to the last, British mis- 
sionaries have been the great agents. Now that garden, which was redeemed 
from the wilderness and cultivated, has been invaded by the foot of a stranger, 
and is threatened with being laid waste by the hand of the despoiler. What 
has been there realized as fruit by British virtue, industry, and piety, is about 
to be seized, it would seem, by French power. Might is there set up against 
right. The law of the strong is there set up against the law of the weak ; 
and it would appear that things are come to this pass, that all that has been 
done by British zeal, humanity, and religion, for the purpose of civilizing and 
Christianizing those regions, is to be so much pure loss to British interests and to 
British hearts. This, I think, Sir, is ou( case ; and the question now it, Are 
these things so to be ? We have met to express our opinions and impressions 
fully and freely, relative to tlie conduct of the French Government, if the French 
Government should put its seal to the perfidy and tyranny committed in its name 
at Tahiti. Let that Government attempt to conceal the fact that Tahiti has 
been torn by violence from the hands of its lawful sovereign ; let that Gov- 
ernment attempt to sustain the odious tyranny, the fearful bondage, which is 
now being set up there ; that tyranny which has its centre in the infamous senate 
of three ; that tyranny which subjects every Briton in the island to punishment. 
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who dares to insinuate or do anything against the invasion of French power;-— 
let the French Government come forth and put its seal to conduct like that in 
an Island recovered from barbarism by British zeal and piety ; and then, I have 
to say, let Louis Philippe and M. Guizot lay their account with having thdir 
conduct scrutinized, exposed, denounced, execrated — execrated as from the very 
centre of British feeling. Let them lay their account with finding that feeling 
in meetings like the present, in every city and every town throughout the length 
and breadth of the country we call our mother. There are millions — and it 
should go forth from this meeting that it is so — there are millions in this coun- 
try, whose minds participate in the higher elements of intelligence, and virtue, 
and pint), who, it things are to come to this pass in regard to the Missions in 
the* South Seas, will become but as one spirit of fixed indignation. 

It is hardly two short years since I had the pleasure of seeing M. Guizot, ihe 
Prime Minister of Franc *, in this hall ; there he sat, just there (pointing to ^he 
front seat next to the left of the Chairman). At that time the husband of our 
Queen occupied the chair which you, Sir, now fill. God bless them both! 
Many noble sentiments were uttered that day. I had conversed with the spirit 
of Guizot many a time before. I saw his countenance ; and I looked upon his 
countenance that day, as fine things were said, and saw it give signs of interest 
and marked approbation at the right points. He could not but feel interested, 
and now I wish he were here, that I might appeal to him, to his honour as a 
Frenchman, and that I might ask him whether he can count it a small thing, 
that his name should go over the length and the breadth of religious society 
in Britain, and through all the colonies of Britain, as the name of the* Pro- 
testant Minister, who signed away the liberties of Protestantism under such 
circumstances as would attend the act, should he be led to confirm the tyranny 
that has been set up at Tahiti? I would appeal to his scholarship and states- 
manship, and ask him whether he would like to stand out as an object of re- 
probation against all that English feeling, as connected with religion, which he 
knows to be so marked an element of our character. I should like to ask him 
if it be that, in his estimation, labours for the civilization of mankind lose all 
their value when they have to do with nations at a distance, and when the 
agents, employed in the work of civilization, happen to be Protestant mission* 
aries from the Island of Britain V Of all this he ought to consider. 

But while one would press upon a mind like his considerations of this na- 
ture, 1 feel that there are minds moving in similar spheres at home upon 
whom it also behoves us to impress such considerations. There are those to 
whom we have a right to look as the protectors of equal rights, and as the 
prolectors of Protestant piety. The rights of Englishmen — those rights which 
properly belong to a British subject — are put in great peril in the island of 
Tahiti ; and while I believe war to be the greatest curse that ever visited the 
family of man, whether we look to the mischief it inflicts or the good it pre- 
vents, and while I see in it the great chapter in the history of humanity, and 
the worst chapter in that history, still there are other grouiAls by which a man 
might feel impelled, and other considerations which might give firmness to his 
mind, besides those which have respect to the sword and the bayonet, the can- 
non and the musket. It may be that we may be told that nothing can be done 
hi this business; that this is a squabble between Popish priests and Methodist 
niissionaiies, and that there must be no interference ; and possibly Ministers of 
State may speak of being pleased at what has been done. But I would say, on 
behalf of this meeting, that the men, be they who they may, who take such a 
ground in relation to this question, will not rise in their moral power in Britain 
by such a course. I shall hold the French Government responsible for all that 
may be done in their name, alter they have had time to send to Tahiti ; I shall 
hold the Ministers of State at horned responsible for all the mischief that shall 
ensue which they may have had the power to prevent. They may tell me that 
they have issued such and such regulations, and they may point to the phraseo- 
logy in which these regulations are drawn up ; but I will go from their wordsto 
the deeds of their agents, and by those deeds will I judge ot their guilt or in- 
nocence in reference to this island. Do you suppose, that if all the mischief 
which is now threatened should come upon us, that Protestantism will cease to 
exist? I answer, distinctly and emphatically, No. It would be the most cala- 
mitous ihapter in the history of Roman Catholicism for the last hundred years. 
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If it be asked how I make this appear, I should say, that the perfidy on which all 
this is grounded, and the tyranny by which it must be sustained, would have the 
effect of calling forth a feeling against it more powerful than any with which it 
hob had to deal for the last century. It would be seen at once, that after all the 
soft things that may have been said in explanation of Catholicism, — after all 
the plausible things that we have frequently heard about its «being changed, — yet 
all the worst things said of it were just the right things* This would be seen, 
and we dare not abstain from causing them to be distinctly seen. Our firesides 
are our own ; we have them left ; and we will expound these things to our chil- 
dren and servants; they shall understand them. We have our schools left, and 
our children shall be there duly taught all these things. We have our pulpits 
left, and we will take care that they shall be the channel through which our 
peo*ple shall be fully instructed. We have meetings like the present open to 
us, and we can avail ourselves of them. We have the press, at least us much 
ours as that of our opponents; and if Tahiti and Protestantism are to go 
down, then all this machinery must come forth ; and from end to end of the 
land Popery will be better understood — Popery will be more deeply hated 
than anything else would havp caused it to be in the history of our country. 
While I thus speak, 1 have no wish to cherish any unfriendly feeling towards 
any sincere worshipper in the Homan Catholic chuich. 1 have no wish to in- 
fringe any right, as pertaining to him, that 1 claim for myself. But 1 am 
anxious that France should look to her course ; and, after all her boasting of 
philosophy— philosophy about matters of history, and social policy, and how to 
deal tflth religious sects, — after all her boasting of philosophy, yet to commit 
such a blunder in favour of Catholicism as has been done in Tahiti, would 
turn the laugh of philosophy in every other part of the world against it, and 
seedre its silence for many a day to come. 

The Rev. Dr. Alder, Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, rose to 
propose the next resolution. After some prelatory observations, he said : I 
feel that I shall best serve the interests of our common cause by directing the 
attention of this assembly, for a short time, to some matters of fact connected 
with the subject now under our consideration. Allow me, then, to remark,* 
that, amongst the other intolerant exclusive claims set up by the Church of 
Home, is that which she makes to univeisal dominion. She conceives that she 
has as much right to send an army of priests into any country, whethtr occu- 
pied or unoccupied by Christian teachers belonging to other denominations, 
and to take possession of such country, as +he Queen of this great empire 
has to send a British army to dispossess in\a<ieis of any portion of her domi- 
nions. In accordance with this principle, she has directed her attention to the 
Pacific Ocean ; she has found in France agents, and, to a great extent, means, 
for promoting her particular designs. In the year 1805, a society, called “ The 
Society devoted, or dedicated, to the hearts of Mary and of Jesus,” was oi- 
ganized in Paris, and in 1817 was established by a Papal Bull. This society 
may be regarded aaan offshoot from the Jesuits ; and, judging from the subtlety, 
the craft, the activity, and the devotedness which it manifests, it is a true 
scion of the ancient stock. In 1825, this society was directed, by Leo the 
Twelfth, to send agents to propagate the tenets of Popery in the Sandwich 
Islands. The attention of Home continued to be directed towards the Pacific 
Ocean, and she resolved to increase the number of her labourers, and to extend 
her operations in that part of the world. In 1834, we find four persons con- 
nected with this particular society at Valparaiso, holding conferences with the 
heads of the Romish church in that place, with a view to ulterior movements 
amongst the islands of the Pacific. It was finally resolved that two of 
them should go to the Garnbier’s Islands, and the other two to Tahiti ; but the 
two proceeding to Tahiti were to go theru disguised as carpenters. Tahiti was 
conceived to be a most important point as connected with the other groups of 
islands in the Southern Ocean. France was, theicfore, anxious to obtuin pos- 
session of it. In this way the Government hoped to gratify the vanity of the 
French people, and here was one motive for the usurpation. It had been stated 
again and again by the theologians of Home, that no tribe or nation had ever 
been converted to the Christian faith by the labours of Protestant missionaries; 
and that, if it could be shown that such an effect had been produced, they would 
admit, that a church accomplishing such a result was a part of the true* Church. 
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The practical and satisfactory answer to this charge was Tahiti. Look at Ta- 
hiti. There you see idolatry abolished ; there you see the people taught to read 
and understand the word of God ; there the people are walking in the fear of the 
Lord, enjoying the consolations of the Holy Spirit, and exhibiting all those social 
and personal qualities which can be demanded for the purpose of proving til at 
they have been truly converted to the faith of Jesus Christ. Well, then, all this 
must be destroyed ;»the Protestant Mission in that island must be put down, in 
order that we may not have it in our power to exhibit such evidence of the suc- 
cess with which it has pleased God to favour us. Such is the evident object of 
the Church of Rome. 

In the year 1821, a society was formed in France called “The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith." For some time the existence of that society was 
known only to a few. About 1826, it was discovered by some of the leaders of 
the French Liberal party that such an institution was in existence, and they*ap- 
prehended that the great purpose of the association was to bring the institutions 
of France again under the influence of the Papacy. l?ut they were assured fhafc 
this was not the case ; and then the minister of ecclesiastical affairs stood up in 
his place in the House of Deputies and said, in defending that society, that it 
was a noble idea of Louis XIV. to found an institution in France designed to 
carry the glory of France and the knowledge of Christianity to the very ends of 
the earth. And this wtfs just the principle adopted and acted upon; and hence 
you find that portion of Fiance which is called the infidel portion, adopting Ro- 
man Catholic Missions, not because they care anything for the religious interests 
involved in them, but to render those religious efforts subservient to the exten- 
sion of the political power of France throughout the world. • 

In support of these statements, Dr. A. read some extracts from * The Annalist,’ 
a Roman Catholic publication, issued by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, bearing evidence of the movements of the French missionaries in the* Pa- 
cific islands, and full of the grossest misrepresentations respecting the labours of 
the Protestant missionaries. Having completely refuted these, he then pro- 
ceeded to give a detailed account of the proceedings of the Romish priests in 
Tahiti, and said, We have come here to protest against this act of aggression, 
for such I must consider it, on the part of the French, on the authorities of the 
island and our missionaries there. We are met to declare that it is a proceeding, 
in our judgment, characterized by circumstances more befitting buccaneers ami 
pirates than a civilized nation. The Protestants of America will join us in this 
protest. The American board of missions, and other institutions in that country, 
will, 1 doubt not, press upon their government, ere long, to tell France that she 
must not trifle with our Protestant institutions. We can afford to be silent 
when we read in the French papers of the rapid decay of British power and influ- 
ence; we can afford to be silent when we hear the French assert that Britain is 
reduced to pauperism, and that British glory is on the wane; but we cannot be 
silent when the vanity and superstition of France interfere with the interests of 
the souls of men. We have come here for another purpose, — to devise and carry 
out measures for preserving from such insults and injuries cur missionary estab- 
lishments everywhere, but especially in the Pacific Ocean. For where is all this 
to end ? This is only the beginning of a series of aggressions. The French, 
being successful in their first effort, will not rest satisfied without attempting 
more. Now, as it has pleased our heavenly Father to grant us success in our 
efforts to promote his glory, it must be our care to guard what he has given 
us, that it may not fall under the influence of any deteriorating and destructive 
power. We have come here to-day for another purpose, as the resolution which 
1 have to move states, to sympathize with the queen of Tahiti ; for we have 
every reason to believe that great violence has been done, not only to her dig- 
nity and authority, but to her religious principles and feelings in connection with 
the affair of which we complain. It is true we have been told that the queen, 
to say the least, was passive in the affair, and i&not at all disposed to complain. 
But how are we to reconcile this with the following letter, addressed by Queen 
Pomare to the Vicar Apostolic, when she sent away the two papal priests on 
their first attempt to establish themselves at Tahiti, and not on the second , as 
falsely asserted in the ‘Dublin Review.' “ Tahiti, Nov. 21, 1836|— Friend and 
Grand Missionary, dwelling at Mangareva,-—! salute you in the true God. I 
send away these two men to Mangareva : it is not at all pleasing to me that they 
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remain here at Tahiti. This* is the word which I address to you; do not send 
here to Tahiti the men who are under you. If you send your men into this land 
I shall send them back again. There are here, in divers parts of my kingdom, 
missionaries who preach the true word. We will not embrace any other* I 
salute you. Pomare.” 

The following letter was addressed at the same time by the queen to the 
priests themselves Laval and Caret, Nov. 29, 1836, — 1 •salute you both on 
your entry into my kingdom. This is my declaration to* you both. Do not re- 
main in my territory. Go away to your place at Mangareva. There are mis- 
sionaries in my territory. We have also been taught in the word; and we know 
the word. Grace has sprung up also in my kingdom : he not wicked ; have no 
unfriendly thoughts. Have I done } on any injury ? No; you know my at- 
tachment and kindness ior you both: Inn self also know your attachment and 
kindness for me. Do riot imagine that this declaration comes from any other: 
no; this declaration is mine, and that ot all the chiefs. It is our will that you 
shotild not remain in this kingdom. 1 salute you both on your departure. 
Pomare.” 

The sentiments of the queen must have bden greatly changed between the 
two visits, if what the Fieuch agents say is true. Indeed, she has never shown 
any disposition to countenance this religious or political movement on the part 
of Fiance and ltoine: but vve are to express our deep*sympathy with the mis- 
sionaries at Tahiti. We are told that the queen will be safe under French pro- 
tection ; but vve sympathize with the missionaries, because of the character of 
the man who will in all probability wield the greatest French influence in that 
islitndpaud who is the gieatest enemy to Piotestant missions; and 1 fear, also, 
that the missions will sutler from the effects ot the presence ot the captains and 
ciews of t lie whalers and other ships; tor, generally speaking, these men are in 
favour of a movement which is likely to establish u system ot things in connec- 
tion with all that is base and wicked, in preference to retaining a system which 
pmmoles morality of conduct and purely Christian principles. We are to sym- 
pathize with the people loo, and vve do deeply sympathize with them, because of 
the character of the teaching that will now be spread throughout this land, under 
the influence of France and Home; what that will be, you may judge from a 
canticle to the blessed Virgin, piepared (or the use of the Tahitians, which is as 
follows: — “We hail and love thee, (> Mary, who art the mother of Jesus 
Christ!” 1 still quote from ‘The Annalist, * the work published by t lie Soci- 
ety for the Propagation ot the Faith: — “ We had and love thee. There is no 
one but thee who art at the same time Mother and ever Virgin. Thou art ever 
lull ot the graces of our God; wo hail and love thee! The holy Son of the 
Almighty Jehovah is ever with thee; we bail and love thee! Thou art blessed 
nbove all the women ot the earth ; we hail and love thee! The blessed fruit of 
thy womb is Jesus Almighty; we hail and love thee! Pray (or us, mother of 
our God; vve bail and love thee! Yes, pray for us, O mother, — (or us who do 
nothing but sm : thou knovvest that vve aie all thy children ; vve hail and love 
thee I” Such is n specimen of the new teaching, the new doetnm s and opinions, 
introduced into Tahiti by the persons to whom vve have rcleired. Let us hope 
that this meeting, under the guidance of Hun who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own vvM, may cause this disastrous attempt to be overruled for 
the further spread of his truth, until every continent and islapd shall be sanctified 
by that truth, and rt fleet the punt} and the chaiity of heaven. Dr. Alder con- 
cluded by moving the following resolution : — 

“ That this meeting hereby expresses its sincere sympathy with the deeply-in- 
jured queen of Tahiti, under the ciuelty, injustice, and oppression, by which she 
lias been deprived of her authority and independence ; with the missionaries of 
Christ labouring in that inland, under the hinderances to their success, and the 
danger to their liberties, which they may jua‘ly apprehend from the teachers and 
supporters of Popery; and vvitlji the Tahitian churches, under the fearful trial 
of fidelity and steadfastness by which they are now visited: and this meeting 
devoutly trusts that the God of all grace will enable his faithful ministers, by 
pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of 
righteousness on the light, hand and on the left, successfully to encounter the 
auvoeates of ciror; and that he will guard the purity of the infant churches, and - 
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preserve the islanders in general, amidst the allurements of superstition and the 
temptations to vice, with which they may hereafter be assailed.” 

The Hon. and Rev. B. Noel said, The resolution which I have the honour to 
second, contains an expression to which I wish first to direct the attention*of 
the meeting: — “ That we deeply sympathize with the injured queen of Tahiti, 
under the cruelty, injustice, and oppression, by which she has been deprived of 
her authority and independence.’* Those who recollect the terms of the first 
resolution, will perceive at once that this expression is not intended to reflect 
upon the French government, but upon the act by which Admiral Thouars has 
placed the island under the dominion of Frenchmen, and which we hope the 
French government will disallow, in consequence of the feelings expressed not 
only at this meeting, but at other meetings, and by the country at large. The 
facts of the case have been placed before the meeting; but, as for the most part, 
they were derived from English statements, it is obvious that they may be at- 
tacked upon that ground. 1 shall, therefore, endeavour to set before you what 
are the statements given upon other authority. In order to add to the informa- 
tion which the meeting may pojsess, I will give a French version of the same 
events, which was placed in my hands yesterday. It is contained in the French 
Journal ‘ Uni verselle.’ According to this, it vvUs not until the year 1836, — and 
I advert to the circumstance because it has been said that the French and the 
Roman Catholic priests found their way together to Tahiti, — that two French 
priests were sent by the Catholic Missionary Society to that island. You have 
heard that the queen of Tahiti, in pursuance of a law previously existing, pre- 
vented those missionaries establishing themselves in her island. Of the, policy 
or impolicy, the propriety or impropriety, of such law, I will not speak; but 
the fact was, that owing to it these two gentlemen were not permitted to estab- 
lish themselves there. In consequence of this insult, as it was alleged to be to 
the French nation, we find the following statement made in this French journal : 
— “ Outrages like these must not remain unpunished. ,Tlie Sandwich islands 
have been the theatre of scenes very similar, and this religious intolerance called 
for a striking repression.” 

It appears, then, by this French account, it was not for any insult perpetrated 
against the French nation, so much as for the religious intolerance of these island- 
ers, that this naval effort was to be made. In consequence of such religious in- 
tolerance, the Venus and the Artemise received instructions on the subject. Here 
indeed the Flench government would seem to be implicated; but the proceedings 
of their Admiral have not been recognised, and I trust never will be. The 
French government sent these two vessels to obtain satisfaction for that alleged 
insult, which consisted in the Tahitians acting on their own law. Now, what- 
ever may be considered the policy of such a law, I may remark, in passing, that 
the French government did, by the mission of these two vessels, revenge a mode 
of conduct which they habitually, if I mistake not, exercise themselves. Should 
you ever pass through France without obtaining a passport from the govern- 
ment, 1 ask, whether that government would not consider^ itself at liberty to 
deport you instantly? It is the regular mode of proceeding; so that none of 
us could do in France what these two Frenchmen did in Tahiti, without being 
subject- at once to that conduct on the part of the French government. Hence 
there is a manifest injustice in their conduct in revenging on a feeble nation 
what they would not-allow to be done among themselves. 

Alter exposing other inis-statemcnts in the same paper, Mr. Noel continued: 
Rome reasons have been adduced by these French writers why the government 
should desire to place itself under French protection. The first is, that the 
isluml under the gloomy and austere reign of the missionaries, had been rapidly 
depopulating. They state that the population, which fifty years ago amounted 
to 160,000, has been reduced to 10,000 or 12,000. I have, however, a letter 
written in 1803, which states that, fh consequence of human sacrifices and bar- 
barous wars, the inhabitants of Otaheite had beeli reduced to 8,000. That was 
before the missionaries had exercised the least influence there; and now, accord- 
ing to their calumniators, the number is reduced to 10,000 or 12,000. I have 
also a letter from Captain Bruce, dated 1838, in which he represents the Society 
islands, of which Tahiti is one, as being in a most prosperous state. . The next 
reason assigned by the French writers is, that the gloominess of the religion of the 
missionaries is such as to become intolerable to those amiable islanders. The 
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Puritan missionaries, they say, have imposed the hard and gloomy religion of 
the Bible, constraining them, among other vexations, to dance no longer on the 
Lord's day, — no more dances in Tahiti, no more games there, no more music. 
They then state falsely that, in the year 1823, the English offered their protec- 
tion } whereas the fact is, that at that time the people themselves wished to be 
placed under the protection of the British government, but that government 
thought fit to refuse. * 

In confirmation of the statement made by Dr. Alder hs to the anxiety of the 
queen to be placed under British protection, Mr. Noel read a letter addressed by 
her to Captain Bruce, and also one addressed to his late Majesty, William IV., 
and resumed: The statements of the French writers show what is to be the 
character of the religious teaching to be substituted for that introduced by your 
missionaries. It is to consist of games, racing for money, and dances after the 
manner of the Greeks. What then is, in fact, the reason why this convention 
has-been signed? According to a French writer, more candid and more just, 
u Only when the threat of cannon obliged them to it.'' If it were a treaty pro- 
perly formed, however we might lament it, wp must allow it to be confirmed ; 
but a great writer on the law of nations has stated, that any treaty in which 
there is a vice in the formation, is not to be respected by other nations. Here 
we have an incurable, a fatal vice, and it is a treaty which we are on no account 
bound to respect. 1 trust that none of us would be disposed to advocate the 
exertion of any authority on the part of this country to prevent Roman Catholic 
missionaries from landing where they pleased, and propagating their doctrines ; 
nor is it our object to interfere with the improvement of French commerce. We 
do nof question their right to form commercial treaties with any other people, 
if it is proved that they contain no provisions which are unjust to ourselves; 
nor are we disposed to enter any protest against their acting even in an unjust 
manner against nations with which we have no connection, not being fully in- 
formed of the circumstances of the case. But when an island, united to us by 
so many ties, is suffering undeniable injustice, even according to statements 
made in the most impartial manner in support of those actions against which we 
protest, then it does become us to contend for these following objects: — We 
have a right, and it is questioned, I imagine, by no one, to mediate and remon- 
strate strongly on behalf of our fellow-Protestants suffering anywhere under 
cruel injustice; and if our fellow-Protestants in Tahiti are now to have their 
liberty wrested from them, that is an outrage and a wrong against which the 
law of nations does not forbid us to remonstrate. If we hid no other connec- 
tion with them than this, that they are our fellow-Protestants, suffering a cruel 
outrage, we should have a perfect right as a nation to interpose to save them. 
You have heard to-day sufficient proof that Tahiti is an old and recognised ally, 
and the law of nations does not forbid us to interfere. 

If, then, the recommendations from this platform to-day be carried out, if the 
London and other Missionary Societies, and if every town and city of England 
petition the government and the parliament to interfere on behalf of our perse- 
cuted friends, not cftly will you prove to the government that it is not the case 
of a few despised missionaries alone, but that of a large society, whose ramifica- 
tions extend through all ranks to the remotest parts of the empire ; you will 
teach France that it cannot, without being held up to all Europe as an unpro- 
voked aggressor upon a defenceless people, continue in the course in which her 
Admiral has marshalled the way for her. I do not hide from myself the diffi- 
culties in your way ; I do not pretend to augur that ultimate success which I 
heartily desire. But I urge you to .consider that it is not Tahiti alone which 
may be sacrificed by the French convention : the same insults which were in- 
vented at Tahiti may be invented in other islands. That convention gives the 
power of banishing from the island any person who speaks a word against the 
French nation ; and it will require no great4ngenuity to construe the preaching 
of the truth as it is in Jesus into an attack upon France, for Roman Catholicism 
and France are there identified. In that “ smooth convention,’ 7 as some have 
termed it, I do not see the 6ign, but I am sure the result will he, that truth will 
not have a fair Rattle with error, but error will be forcibly established in* those 
flourishing missions. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn rose to propose the last resolution ; and in second- 
ing it, the Rev. J. Burnet said, I am anxious to set this meeting and the public 
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right upon some points. One is. that any attempt at interference on the part of 
this meeting with the French Government, does not itself rest upon religious 
grounds. But we have simply come here for the purpose of influencing our own 
Government, and if we can the French Government, on behalf of a nation, help- 
less and poor compared with the great and mighty people that have stooped from 
their greatness, and jn some degree dishonoured their name, by interfering with 
the liberties of that helpless people. We have been induced to do this more by 
religious connection with Tahiti, than any other consideration ; and we have no 
wish, as it has been said, to attempt a religious crusade, or a chivalrous crusade, 
on behalf of all the independent nations throughout the earth, and to take them 
under our shield. But when these people, who have been peculiarly endeared 
to us by religious ties; and this island, which has become a province of our own 
religious world, and which has been civilized and cultivated at our expense, and 
by the zeal and self-denial, by the lives and the deaths of our missionaries, and 
which has clung to us, under all circumstances, evert since its eyes have been 
opened to the truth and the pure testimony of the word of God; when this 
island is placed under its present •circumstances, we should be less than patriots 
and Christians, if we held back, and did not stir up all our sympathies and ener- 
gies in favour of the people, and respond to their cry for help, on finding their 
country plundered from them. 

It has been said it would be wrong to prevent any system, however erroneous, 
from faiily diffusing its own principles. I say so too. But it must be in a fair, 
honest, and honouiable way. The Government of Tahiti had a right to tell 
those priests that they could not live there, if that Government deemed inexpe- 
dient to tell them so. If an individual should say he is inclined to come into the 
circle of my family to disseminate the doctrines of the Church of Rome, I should 
say, I do not doubt your inclination, but I have no desire for your services;, and 
would anybody say then that I persecuted the priest? A nation is a family; and 
if any individual is deemed dangerous to the nation, the* Sovereign or the Gov- 
ernment has a right to say, Whatever your kind intentions are, there is no occa- 
sion for your services. There is no persecution in this; especially when you 
associate the dismission of those missionaries with the kind farewell letter of the 
Queen. There appears to have been no violence. I am a free-trade man ; but 
if 1 go to a country which declares that it does not choose to have me for a 
customer, what aui I to do? Take possession of the country because it will not 
trade with me? Neither can 1 think it right to force truth upon the shores of 
any nation, any more than to force error. I think, therefore, the expulsion of 
those Missionaries is no just ground for the aggression. The French, however, 
do not admit that it was an aggression; but say, that the country volunteered 
itself into their arms. And what did they do? One circumstance shows this 
assertion to be incorrect* After they had formed an alliance with this willing, 
confiding, and affectionate people, they have so much confidence in their volun- 
tary attachment, that they actually appoint three of their own party to see that 
these voluntarily attached persons do not do them any harm, and that at a time 
when their cannons were pointed at the shores. It was clear that the people 
did not love them. We now offer France the advice we should take. We find 
her departing from an honourable course, and we call upon her to retrace her 
steps. I believe France will not confirm this transaction. I do not blame 
France; I do not condemn her. The transaction is one that it is impossible to 
believe a nation of high-toned feeling and manliness of spirit can be guilty of. 
Until France, then, has proclaimed her own shame by declaring herself impli- 
cated and bound ty that transaction, I will not blame her. She has not yet 
done so; and 1 hope she never will do so. I will stand up for France, then, 
eveu against her own Government. It is said other islands may be treated in 
the same manner. A negotiation i^now going on with respect to the Sandwich 
Islands, and treaties upon that subject are drawn up between America and Eng- 
land, and, let me add, France, to secure the independency of the Sandwich 
Islands, and prevent them from being seized by Admiral Thouars, or any other 
French admiral. The three nations are at this moment about to close and sign 
a treaty guaranteeing the independence of the Sandwich Islands* and why should 
not Tahiti, with the whole of the Society Islands, be included ? These islands 
are of no value; they are worth nothing to France* Let us press on our Gov- 
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eminent the necessity of securing their independence, and our work is done. 
The resolution I have to move is the following: — 

*• That this meeting affectionately and urgently invites the Protestant churches 
of Britain, of Europe, of America, and throughout the world, to unite in the 
public reprobation of this act of French aggression and Popish intrigue, and to 
employ all appropriate and pacific means for restoring to the Queen of Tahiti 
and her people, the enjoyment of their independence; mil also for preventing 
any similar outrage on the civil rights and religious freedom of the other evan- 
gel'zed islanders of Polynesia. 

“ Also, that a Memorial, embodying the sentiments expressed in the preceding 
resolutions, be presented to Her Majesty’s Government, the same being first 
signed by the Chairman, and other members of this assembly.” 

Cinder the painful influence arising from the iniquitous proceedings referred to, 
the Directors of the London Missionary Society have been greatly gratified with 
the Expressions of ChiistiaVi sympathy they have received from the Church Mis- 
sionary Society; the Wesleyan Missionary Society; the United Brethren’s So- 
ciety; the Paris Missionary Society; and the ‘Evangelical Society of Geneva. 
In compliance with a proposal from the latter Society, the Directors, after de- 
liberation, cordially adopted the following resolution, in the earnest hope that 
it will receive the cheerful concurrence of all the friendsFof Protestant Christian 
Missions, to whom it is addressed : — 

11 That, in accordance with the invitation of their Christian brethren in 
Geneva, the Directors hereby recommend to the different sections of the Pro- 
testant Christian Church in Britain, and on the Continent of Europe; and to 
the Members of this Society in particular, to set apart Monday, June .5th, as 
a season of united and solemn prayer to the God of all grace for his special 
blessing, to insure the accomplishment of the important object pioposed, 
namely, 

“ 1. To deliver our bfethren in the South Sea Islands, and the whole Church, 
from the attempts of the Papacy. 

“ 2. To pour his Holy Spirit from on high on all the Evangelical Churches, 
and to unite them by a living faith. 

“3. To endow all Christians, and particularly Pastors and Evangelists, with 
decision and courage to resist Rome, and to advance the glorious reign of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and our God. 

“4. To speedily consume, ‘ by the Spirit of his mouthy (2 Tkess. ii. 8,) the 
deadly errors of the Papacy; to break the yoke which she has imposed upon the 
necks of so many people; and to lead by his counsel the souls whom she would 
estrange from Christ, and who ought to be dear unto us, into the glorious libeity 
of the children of God.’* 


MAY MEETING IN THE SAMOAS. 

% 

(Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Thomas Slatyer, Tutuila. ) 

Deep Impression produced by a Missionary Sermon. 

May 26th, 1842. — To-day we held our May meeting. The whole island, so far 
us it is “ lotu f ” was convened on the occasion, at Leone. We deferred com- 
mencing the meeting for some little time, on account of the heavy rains in the 
early morning. I made arrangements previously with Teava, to hold a meeting 
in the great house, with the multitude that could not get into the chapel, which 
was far too small, though 1,200 or 1,300 we^e crowded into it. The text from 
which I preached was, 4t And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
A delightful earnestness of atteption was manifested ; marks of deep feeling were 
observable in many ; and the countenances of some of the more devoted of the 
teachers seemed to say, “ Here am I, send me to erect the standard of his blessed 
Cross.” 

Offerings for the spread of the Gospel. 

After the service the people dispersed ; and, according to Samoan fashion, pre- 
pared and partook of their repast, during which several short speeches were 
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made, referring chiefly to the subject on which their attention had been engaged. 
We now perceived that we could not do more to-day than collect the contribu- 
tions, such being a work of time, and requiring to be done in an orderly manner. 
We now proceeded to the great house, to receive the offerings : the plan was lor 
each village and town to come separately and in order ; we receiving their par- 
cels of arrow-root, find packing them on one side to make room for the next. It 
was highly gratifying to see the families, consisting of old and young, down to 
quite little children, bringing their arrow-root to the treasury of the Lord. At 
length the multitude having brought their offerings, the church-members agree- 
ably surprised us by approaching, each with his or her parcel of arrow-root, larger 
by half than the parcels generally brought ; and, in addition, many of them bore 
baskets beautifully worked with siapo, and fine mats. The quantity of arrow- 
root collected was, on weighing, found to be 1,522 lbs. • 

Gratifying Character of the Public Meeting. • 

On the following morning we assembled at seven o’clock, to hold the public 
meeting; that is, a meeting for ^speeches. The chapel was, as the day before, 
densely crowded within, and, in addition, on every side without; all appeared 
deeply interested in the object of the meeting. *Our plan is not to appoint and 
announce speakers, but to leave it to those who may feel induced to stand up ; 
but, though thus left open, none but persons of moral character and influence 
ventured to address the auditory. I can only generally say, the speeches were 
characterized by great earnestness : some by no mean degree of thought ; and 
occasionally deep feeling vented itself in tears on the utterance by s<*me of 
the speakers of affecting sentiments, while the countenances of all bespoke deep 
interest in the proceedings of the morning. On the whole, it was a most cheer- 
ing meeting — felt so I believe by all. The speakers were eight in number, 
teachers and converted Chiefs mostly, and the meeting lasted about three hours, 
without any apparent diminution of interest. • 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Cheering Accounts from Abbotsford and Montreal , Canada East . 

Mr. Wilkes communicates cheering tidings. Mr. Miles seems to have been 
greatly blessed by divine influence shed on the people of bis station, and on the 
inhabitants of the country all around. The American character of the proceed- 
ings connected with these special services and efforts of our brethren in Canada 
is very apparent. It is as discernible in other instances of which information has 
been received as in the present. All the English wisdom and sobriety of our 
dear brethren will be needed to preserve the working of these plans salutary and 
safe. May they have zeal and wisdom from above, imparted in happy union and 
due proportions! 

The formation of the second church in Montreal is veryTiappy. Happy that 
in that great and growing commercial city, the emporium of all Canada, a second 
Congregational church should be formed. Happy that it # should be commenced 
by the labours of so able and devoted a minister as our beloved brother Mr. 
Carruthers. Happy that the foundation of it should be laid by a voluntary 
colony from Mr. Wilkes* church ; and that Mr. Wilkes and his church should 
in so cordial a manner approve the movement, and assist in it. Here is no jea- 
lousy, no strife. Here is blessed harmony and co-operation. “ Oh, si sic sem- 
per!” It is impossible not to feel double joy in the prosperity of the labours and 
church of our beloved brother Mr. Wilkes, when he is seen to act on principles so 
truly generous and public-spirited. Let every reader breathe a prayer for in- 
creased blessings on the first churctt, and abundant grace on the second church' 
in Montreal, with every token of divine approval on both his faithful servants, 
their pastors — 

Extract from a Letter to the Secretary , from the Rev. H. Wjlkes , A . M. y 
Montreal , under date 2'2d February , 1843. 

“ The Lord has graciously blessed the work of our dear and honoured brother 
Mr. Miles. He wrote me soon after the opening of the year, thus: — On the 
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first day and first Sabbath of the year, I organized a church at this place, (Ab- 
botsforil,) and for the first time, administered the Lord’s supper. It was to us 
an exceedingly interesting and solemn occasion. Sixteen united in Christian 
fellowship; several of which were very interesting cases. There are several 
more 1 expect to be added on the next occasion of commemorating the Saviour’s 
death. During the last few months, the dews of heavenly influence have evi- 
dently descended on this part of God’s heritage. It has-been in sober propriety 
a time of revival. May the Lord continue it! Pray for us.” As intimated in 
my last, I went out to Abbotsford on Monday morning, Februarv 6th. It was 
in the midst of a snow-storm, which continued all next day. We feared the 
storm would spoil our meeting; but no! a large number came up for prayer at 
10 o’clock, many had travelled several miles. Afternoon at 2, I preached. 
Many sentences had not been uttered before several of the audience were in 
tears; I never saw such anxious preparedness to hear. Mr. Connell, from 
Brume, preached in the evening. Next day I was honoured to declare the glad 
tidings twice, and Mr. Dunkerley, who had arrived the previous evening, 
preached in the afternoon. The place was crowded. People had come from 12 
to 15 miles. After the evening discourse, Mr. Miles, after suitable cautions that 
such a procedure would not satfe the soul, &c., requested those to rise who were 
deeply affected by the state of their souls, and desired the special prayers of the 
Lord’s people on their behalf. In a few minutes, twenty-two individuals, some 
of them old men were standing with heads and hearts bowed down. The scene 
was overwhelming, — we prayed, wept, and dismissed the audience. This even- 
ing Mr. Anderson arrived from Melbourne. On Thursday, brother Miles re- 
quired me to preach twice, calling on Mr Anderson to officiate in the afternoon. 
Place crowded all day. A number of Franco- Canadian converts, who understand 
English, were present. The day was beautiful, and we trust a better sun, the 
Sun of righteousness, was shining upon the people. In the evening, we adopted 
the same course agaiv, and a yet larger number arose, whom Mr. Dunketley 
affectionately addressed, and for whom we united in prayer. I left on Friday 
morning, but the services were continued with undiminished interest on that, 
day; brethren Dunkerley, Anderson, and Connell preaching. The Lord’s day 
was a precious season, I have since learned; and on it being requested that in- 
quirers would assemble in the evening, forty persons came forward. There are 
many scattered among the families, distant from five to fifteen miles, so that 1 
have no doubt there are upwards of fifty asking earnestly, “ What can I do to 
be saved?’’ It is very manifestly “the Lord’s doing, and is marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

Our second church is formed ! Before I went to Abbotsford, sixteen of our 
brethren and sisters, including the four students, bad expressed their desire to 
unite in forming the nucleus of the second church, they all expressed affection 
for me, and towards the church, and their simple desire to be humbly instru- 
mental in extending the cause of truth and righteousness in this city. One of 
them was one of oiy deacons, and one of the fourteen, who in 1832 united in the 
formation of the church to which I minister. My church affectionately dis- 
missed them with expressions of fraternal confidence. 

Oil my return from. Abbotsford on Friday evening, we held a prayer-meeting 
in our lecture-room, for the blessing of God on this important movement. And 
on Lord’s day morning the 12tb instant, Mr. Anderson, of Melbourne, preached 
for me. I preached in the room where Mr. C. ministers, and at the close of 
the discourse, presided at the formation of the new church, brother C. was 
present. They received the right band of recognition and fellowship in my own 
name, and in the name of the church, and some forty of my people united with 
them in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the two pastors uniting in its admin- 
istration. The season was happy and refreshing. And now a number who have 
been blessed under Mr. C.’s ministry, are beginning to seek union with the in- 
fant church. I have no doutft it will soon rise to importance. They have 
already purchased an admirable site at the eastern extremity of the city, on which 
to erect a house of prayer. May the Head of the church bless them, and make 
them a blessing. Let us take courage ! 

Looking over my church register for 1842, I find that we have received on 
credible, and hitherto well sustained profession of their faith in Christ, thirty- 
two persons;. and by letter from churches in Europe, and on this cpntineut, 
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thirty persons. Before the second church was formed, we numbered one hun- 
dred and eighty members. I think, therefore, that we have not been imprudent 
in thus giving forth our “ stones” for another structure. But the family is one, 
and we, the pastors, are desirous that they should ever appear as one body ; we 
would not have schism. At present, there appears no danger. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONS. 

NORTH-WEST AMERICA. RED RIVER. 

The following extracts are taken from the journal of, the Rev. Mr. Smithufst, 
who visited the Cumberland station last year : — 

Voyage to the Statioti, 

May 30, 1842 — We have got out of Red River? have advanced about ten miles 
along the western shore of Lake Winipeg, and are now encamped for the night 
at a place called the Willow Islands. I assembled the crew for evening wor- 
ship; when, after singing, reading a portion of holy scripture, and prayer, 
we retired to rest, myself in a small tent, and the Indians each wrapped in his 
blanket upon the ground, with no other covering but the open canopy of heaven. 

June 3 — At our evening worship I was seated in a small tent, upon a high 
bank overlooking a large extent of water, my own Indians all upon the ground 
about the tent-door, and n small tire in the rear, near which were seated three 
heathen Indians with whom we met to-day. These miserable beings, two men 
and a boy, each clad in the remains of his old blanket, contrasted strongly with 
the Christian Indians by whom I was surrounded. When singing the hymn, 
“ From all that dwell below the skies,” the whole lake and the islands near us 
appeared to be enveloped in flame, from the brilliant lightning which, in almost 
continuous flashes, seemed to glide along the surface of the water, and to gatlftr 
among the tall pines with which the various islands are covered. The peculiar 
locality and circumstances, the companions by whom I was surrounded, the voice 
of prayer and praise mingled with the pealing thunder, the roaring of the wind 
among the trees, and the dashing of the waves against the rocks, all conspired 
to raise feelings which I cannot describe. 

June 1 1 — During the voyage, it has been a pleasing feature in the Indians that 
they devote every spare moment to reading. The Bible, prayer-book, tracts, 
and the cottage hymn-book, have been in constant use. This is all done of their 
own accord ; for never having travelled before with the Indians of my own flock, 
I had given them no orders on this head, wishing each to follow the bent of his 
own inclination, that I might be the better enabled to judge of their several 
characters. It the Indian Christian has some imperfections — and who, alas ! has 
not? — there is nevertheless much in him that might put to the blush thousands 
in my own highly-favoured native land. Oh that the Lofll would pour out his 
Spirit upon Britain, lest in the last great day, the poor Iudian should be found to 
have improved his two talents better than she has improved her five ! 

At sunrise on the 14th they reached the mouth of the Saskatcbawan river; 
having been brought in safety across Lake Winipeg, after a tedious passage of 
fifteen days. About two miles from the mouth of the river they reached the 
Great Falls, which Mr. Smith urst thus describes: — 

In ascending the river, the boats have to be taken out of the water, drawn up 
a steep precipice by ropes, conveyedonearly two miles by land, and then lowered 
into the river above the Falls. The cargo has all to be carried the same dis- 
tance. In descending, the boats go over the Falls, or rather through a narrow 
channel about the centre of the stream, which is more properly a rapid than a 
fall. At the Falls the river runs between perpendicular rocks, which rise from 
50 to 100 feet above the level of the water. 

Mr. Smithurst's tent was scarcely pitched before a brigade of twenty-one 
boats, accompanied by several officers of the Hudson's- Bay Company, arrived at 
the Falls, on their way to York. From one of these gentlemen, vrb$m station 
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was near the Rocky Mountains, Mr. Smithurst obtained the following informa- 
tion : — 

On inquiring how the Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church Missions 
wis getting on at Edmonton, he replied, “ Tolerably well.” — “ Has he,” I fur- 
ther asked, “ been able to collect a congregation of Indians to whom he can 
preach?” The reply was, “Yes; for on his arrival, he fpund a little knot of 
Indians who were disposed to receive instruction. Had it not been for these, 
he would have done but little.” — My curiosity was somewhat excited by this 
statement; and I said, “ But how did it happen that the Indians of whom you 
speak were disposed to receive instruction prior to his arrival among them?” 
The following interesting particulars were then communicated : — Some years 
ago, two boys from that quarter were sent to the schools of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Red River. On returning home, their friends were so struck 
with the alteration produced in them, and so much affected by what they heard 
frofh the youths about tht way of salvation, as taught in the Word of God, that 
all began to desire instruction. They went to my informant, to speak to him 
on the subject. He gave them such assistance as he was able ; and, when the 
Missionary arrived, turned them over to him. 

Here is an instance of bread* c ast upon the waters being found after many days 
— two youths, instructed in the Church Missionary Society’s School, carrying 
the Word of Life a distance of more than 1,000 miles to their families, and scveial 
years after this a Missionary finding a little band prepared to receive them. 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

• 

The subjoined extract will show the means put in to operation by the Roman 
Catholics to gain them ends, and testify how their religion is not changed wher- 
ever its real character can with safety be exhibited. It is of a letter Iroui the 
Rev. H. Hanson Tnrton, dated Beech an -Dale, Aotea, New Zealand : — 

Popery . — This form of sin still exists in New Zealand. A fortnight ago I 
across the bay to visit some Roman Catholic natives, who had just arrived 
from the interior. There I obtained a sight of the Breviary which the Popish 
priest hud written out for their use, and found it contained many of those super- 
stitious, idolatrous, and excommunicating clauses which fill their own Mass-book, 
directions for crossing, &c. They told me that they liked that system much 
better than ours, because it was so much like their own old heathenish worship, 
and because they were not obliged to forsake adultery. In the above-named 
prayer-book, I observed, that the prayers to the Virgin Mary were much more 
prominent, and, I think, more frequent too, than those addressed fo God him* 
self; which helps to prove the position laid down in the Wesleyan M*-1hoilist 
Magazine, for September, 1S41, “That the Virgin Mary is the yreat object of 
Roman devotion.” 4 But as a certain proof that this is the case in New Zealand, 
Bishop Pompalliei has engraven the evidence of it in letters of brass; for 1 have 
just now obtained one of the medals which he distributes amongst the natives, 
and which they hang in their ears for ornament ; so that their very ears are 
heavy with “ Mariolatry.” On the face of this medal is embossed the full length 
figure of the Virgin Mary, (or Jesus Christ: 1 cannot decipher which; but l 
think the former,) in the act of treading on a serpent, and surrounded by this 
idolatrous inscription, “O Mary, of immaculate conception, pray tor us, who 
htfve recourse unto thee.” (O Marie , congue sans \Mn\ priez pour nous qui 
avons recours (x vous .) On the reverse, is the capital letter M, (Marie,) over 
which is placed the figure of the cross. And thus are our poor natives deluded 
to think less of the Saviour than of the Virgin Mary, and even to carry about in 
their ears the notable lie of her “ immaculate conception.” 
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DISRUPTION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

The meeting of the General Assembly of 1843 was looked forward 
to with intense solicitude by the friends of civil and religions liberty. 
Events, pregnant with importance, were but dimly viewed by sfyort- 
sighted man, and imaginations sometimes glowing, at other times 
gloomy, filled the mind. Grand principles were at stake 5 the char- 
acters of “ men of God" were in the furnace ; Christianity was t 0 *be 
elevated or receive a wound in the house of her, friends ; arid the 
church, throughout the world, was to learn to what extent her primi* 
tive intrepidity rested on our times. The morning of Thursday, Malr 
18th, dawned ; the streets of the metropolis were thronged with 
countenances all indicating trembling anxiety ; the pleasure and the 
pride with which of old the pomp and pageantry of royalty • 
hailed were kept in abeyance ; and the sublime anticipated exhibiting 
of moral courage swallowed up every other feeling. On entering St. 
Andrew’s church we found the gallery crowded ; many had been there 
from an early hour; and, having nothing to do, the general aspect 
was somewhat listless and apathetic. T|ie benches on the right hand 
of the throne began to be filled up by Moderates, and were well nigh 
occupied, while those on the left hand were almost empty. For a 
little we were at a loss to account for the absence of the Non-Inttu- 
sionists ; but soon discovered that they were listening to the sermon 
of Dr. Welsh the Moderator, at the close of which they came in very 
rapidly. The place of meeting was now densely crowded in every 
part. A hum of excitement prevailed. Dr. Welsh appeared, took 
the chair, and soon after Her Majesty's commissioner, the marquis dj£ i 
Bute, ascended the throne. The Moderator engaged in prayer, OtP 
dently labouring under powerful emotion, but in a tone so low at , 
scarcely to be audible. He then said, that, according to the usual 
form of procedure, this was the" time for making up the foB ; bht 
that in consequence of certain infringements on the liberties of the 
church, he protested against proceeding farther. Having taken up 
the Protest, lie read it in the same tone of voice, which made the 
effect much less solemn than otherwise it would have .been. 

Protest recounted the various ways in which the civil dourer 1 wfN&i 
terfered with the exercise of discipline, and concluded thuar f 
New Series. Vol. III. 3£ 
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"And, finally’, while firmly asserting the right and duty of the Civil Magis- 
trate, to maintain and support an establishment of religion in accordance with 
God’s Word, and reserving to ourselves and our successors to strive by all lawful 
means, as opportunity shall in God's good providence be offered, to secure the 
performance of this duty agreeably to the Scriptures, and in implement of the 
statutes of the kingdom of Scotland and the obligations of r the Treaty of Union 
as understood by us and our ancestors, but acknowledging that we do not hold 
ourselves at liberty to retain the benefits of the Establishment while we cannot 
comply with the conditions now to be deemed thereto attached — we protest, that 
in the circumstances in which we are placed, it is and shall be lawful for us and 
such other commissioners chosen to the Assembly appointed to have been this 
day holden, as may concur with us, to withdraw to a separate place of meeting, 
fof the purpose of taking steps for ourselves and all who adhere to us — maintain- 
ing with us the Confession of Faith and Standards of the Church of Scotland, as 
heretofore understood — for separating in an orderly way from the Establish- 
ment; and thereupon adopting such measures as may be competent to us, in 
humble dependence on God’s grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, for the ad- 
vancement of His glory, the extension of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, 
and the administration of the affairs of Christ's house, according to His holy 
Word ; and we do now withdraw accordingly, liurnl^ly ami solemnly acknow- 
ledging the hand of the Lord in the things which have come upon us, because 
of our manifold sins, and the sins of this Church and nation ; but, at the same 
time, with an assured conviction, that we are not responsible tor any consequences 
that may follow from this our enforced separation from an Establishment which 
we loved and prized — through interference with conscience, the dishonour done 
to Christ’s Crown, and the rejection of his sole and supreme authority as King 
in his Church.” 

After finishing, Dr. Welsh lifted his hat, gave the Protest to the 
clerk, left the chair, and walked along the passage. Instantaneously 
a loud cheer burst from the gallery ; but as instantaneously a silence, 
deep as death, followed. The sight of Dr. Chalmers, venerable from 
flis years, illustrious from his talents, bclovec^for his amiability, re- 
vered for his piety, with the tears visibly chasing each other down 
his furrowed cheek, was inexpressibly touching as he followed the 
Moderator. The contrast between his eloquent eulogiums of the 
Church of Scotland, and his bidding farewell to it, presented to the 
mind of every one a scene fitted to excite the strongest emotion. 
Then, when Dr. Gordon rose, with his majestic brow and manly mien, 
his hoary head a crown of glory, we were resistlessly carried back to 
some consecrated hill, and thought that before us stood an old Cove- 
nanter. All eyes were fixed on him, but he faltered not. The 
Moderates seemed to be appalled. Not a whisper was heard. The 
Lord Advocate looked confounded, and his countenance said, I never 
expected such a Secession as this. The Protesters had all retired ; their 
benches were vacant. What a change ! Welsh, Chalmers, Gordon, 
Brown, Candlish, Macfarlane, Cunningham ! these walls shall no more 
echo with your lofty denunciations of oppression ; your eloquence 
shall no more tingle in the ear of Royalty’s Representative ; but your 
nobility of principle shall gem your brow with unfading wreaths, and 
encircle your memories with imperishable honour. But, in a moment, 
there was a rustling of feet ; we looked, and saw a body of men 
hurrying to the empty benches. Who can they be ? They were 
the Forty— the Middlemen — the men who try to please everybody, 
and please nobody, not excepting themselves. They remind us of 
well drenched barn-door fowls in a pitiless rain. There were cower- 
ing, quailing, sneaking, Egypfc-flesh-poLloving lineaments, on their 
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meaningless faces, and lacklustre eyes. After some unimportant 
conversation, Her Majesty’s letter was read, which contained nothing 
of importance. , 

Meanwhile the Protesters walked in procession, four abreast, along 
North Hanover Street, Dundas Street, Pitt Street, to the hall at 
Canon-Mills, accompanied by an immense and most enthusiastic 
crowd. Three thousand had assembled. Dr. Welsh engaged in 
prayer, and proposed that Dr. Chalmers should be Moderator, which 
was unanimously cigreed to. Dr. Chalmers, after offering up prayer, 
addressed the meeting. He briefly stated the grounds of their Seces- 
tion ; urged the necessity of cultivating humility in the hour of 
triumph ; maintained, in emphatic terms, that they were not to be 
looked upon as Voluntaries; and deprecated any union with the pro- 
pagators of revolutionary political sentiments. The report in the 
Witness newspaper represents him to have said, u If, on the blank 
constitution of the free church, they were willing to inscribe i No 
Voluntaryism,’ they might then hold it up to the demagogues and 
agitators of the land, that they might read and learn, that, while free, 
they were not anarchists.” Now, if the report he correct, we cannot 
understand how Dr. Chalmers can identify voluntaryism with anarchy. 
But we are unwilling to dwell upon this, and that the more especially 
as, in his concluding address to the Free Assembly, he completely 
nullifies what seems to be the meaning of the above sentence. “ We 
have a friendly understanding with men of other denominations ; in 
utter and entire contradistinction to whom , there are the turbulent , and 
the disaffected, and the lawless, with whom we can have no sympathy 
or fellows h ip whatever . ’ ’ 

On Friday evening, at 7 o’clock, the Free Assembly met, to lay 
before the elders, deacons, probationers, and students, a statement of 
the reasons which had induced the Assembly to withdraw from con- 
nection with the Establishment. We give the speech of Dr. Gordon 
entire. It will commend itself to all our readers. During its de- 
livery many were bathed in tears. His blended firmness and meek- 
ness, his sterling honesty and uprightness, and his earnestness of 
manner and voice, were altogether overpowering. 

9 

*' The deep solemnity and painful nature of these proceedings all must have 
felt,— the momentous consequences none can foresee ; but it is some, nay, abun- 
dant consolation to think, that whatever consequences thaf step may involve, we 
had no alternative. We had no alternative, because I cannot state it as an alter- 
native to Christian ministers and Christian elders to relinquish and abandon 
those principles which in our consciences we believe to be based upon the Word 
of God. We had therefore no alternative, and nothing but principle, and the 
consciousness that we were contending for principle and for the Word of God 
could have induced us to continue the painful and harassing, and I nmy now at 
last say, the hopeless contest in which we have so long been engaged. I can say 
for my reverend fathers and myself,* in opposition to all the charges that have 
been made against us that we were leagued together in partisanship, that we 
were committed to no party, and never on grounds of principle could have aban- 
doned our friends. It will not now do to say that we were actuated by partisan- 
ship, and that we were bound to each other as a party, and could not leave our 
friends ; that would be a motive degrading even to the poiiticiatis of this world, 
and how much more unworthy would it be of Christian men and Christian office- 
bearers 1 We continued the controversy because we could not help it,— we could 
not surrender our privileges because they were not ours to surrender,— they have 
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been bestowed upon the Christian church by its great Head. He has conferred 
them upon us, and they are not ours to retain or relinquish as we might find it 
convenient. But more than this, we believe these privileges to have been secured 
by^he State when it took us into connection with itself : we thought that the 
State gave effect to our liberties and privileges; we believed that it put us on 
vantage ground, because the State believed we would do her service while we 
were serving our Lord and Master ; and, therefore, as Ecclesiastical Courts re- 
cognised by the State as an integral part of the constitution of this land, we 
would not surrender at the bidding of the Civil Courts what we believed the 
State had promised to protect us in. We refused to take the opinions of the 
Civil Courts, as determining whether or not the recognition of the State was to 
be continued or withdrawn. We would take no opinions from the Civil Courts 
on that question, till we went to the State itself, and asked the State whether 
she understood the condition of our Establishment to be what the Civil Courts 
had declared it to be. We went therefore to the State, and she told us that the 
statutes on which she founded should be interpreted as the Civil Courts had in- 
terpreted them, — that is to say, that the only conditions on which we could retain 
the advantage of an Establishment is this, that in the event of a collision taking 
place between the Civil and the Ecclesiastical Courts, the Civil Courts shall 
ultimately have the sole power of determining the question, not merely in their 
own matters and to dispose of civil matters involved, but also over the Eccle- 
siastical Courts themselves, so that the Civil Courts shall he entitled to coerce 
by pains and penalties Ecclesiastical Courts. This is the decision we have got. 
Wow, the decision of the State does not alter our relation or our responsibility to 
Christ. The authority of the State does not authorize us to transfer to Civil 
Courts those privileges and that power which he has bestowed on the office-bear- 
ers ih his church for the government thereof, distinct from the Civil Magistrate. 
And therefore, if the State says that the only condition on which we can retain 
the benefits of the Establishment, on the principles they have laid down ; I say 
we have no alternative but to relinquish the connection. Sir, it is a most miserable 
subterfuge I have heard pled, that we might have remained in the Established 
church, and there retained intact our theoretical opinions, and that we might have 
there risen solemnly to protest as often as the Civil Courts actually interfered 
with ecclesiastical procedure, and that in this way our consciences might have 
been satisfied ; yes, that subterfuge is one that I tremble to think of a Christian 
man allowing himself for a single moment to entertain. Why, the very fact of 
our drawing our stipends after the declaration which the State has made, is, on 
our part, a solemn promise, as honest men, to the State, that we never will make 
such a declaration, and is an acquiescence in the principle; and a protest after 
that would be a dishonest, a hypocritical protest. There is no other alternative. 
The conscience of every one of us has shut us out on both sides. On the one 
side, if we had remained in the Establishment, and held by our principles, to 
protest would have been dealing falsely and dishonestly with the State. We 
would have been taking the benefit on a totally different ground from that on 
which the State said it would give it. On the other hand, if we had remained 
in the Establishment, and submitted, we must have abandoned our allegiance to 
the great Head of Unchurch. This I feel to be my position, or rather felt it to 
be my position ; but, thank God, ] breathe in a better atmosphere than I have 
done for years back. I was not insensible to the taunts with which we were 
everywhere met,— the taunt that, as honest men, we should leave the Establish- 
ment. It was very wearisome and fatiguing, — very exhausting even for the 
ablest of our men to be day after day defending us and themselves from that 
charge. It was still more painful perhaps for many like me, who had not the 
power nor the qualifications to make that defence, to be remaining in silence, and 
hearing ourselves treated as men rebellious against the powers that be. We 
were all conscious of the injustice of this charge ; we had the mens conscia recti , 
and that was our consolation. Still the trials were severe. But I feel now that 
lam a free man . Nay, Sir, I am not only a free man, but I am entitled to say 
to my adversaries, who have twitted me so often with dishonesty, that whatever 
they may think ‘of the bearing with which I say it, I say it with a very humble 
heart, and full of gratitude to Almighty God, I can say to them, I am an honest 
man. I have given what ought to satisfy you at least, that I am an honest mau ; 

I have sacrificed my all, except the promise of my heavenly Father, who will 
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bring roe support for myself and my children through the beneficence of his own 
people, who have been turned from darkness to light. But the enemies who 
have twitted us with dishonesty, have no notion whatever of the trials of %ny 
principles, but simply of this, whether we will forego worldly advantages. By 
God’s grace we have done that, and therefore we might say to them, * You must 
admit at least that ve are honest men, though we may be very weak.' There 
is just one other point to which I would advert* and it is one that fills my heart 
with many bright anticipations. I am beginning to feel, with many others of my 
fathers and brethren around me, that advancing period of life when the little 
energy I might have had is beginning to flag, and when various intimations are 
given me that, at no very distant period, my labours must come to an end. In 
looking forward to such a time, I am cheered and comforted with the thought 
that God, in his great grace and mercy, is raising up a noble array of our young 
friends ready to occupy the places which we must sooij quit; and while I caenot 
but feel the deepest sympathy with my young friends in the prospect of the diffi- 
culties with which they must enter on their labours, compared with the peace 
and quietness with which 1 entered on mine, yet 1 do feel assured that the same 
gracious God who has enabled them, in spite oS that hope so natural to youth, 
and which is far more calculated lo lead away the mind than even the enjoyment 
of any of the good tilings of this life, — that God who has enabled them in the 
early part of their life to forego all the advantages to which they might naturally 
have looked iorward, and to cast in their lot with their aged fathers and brethren, 
to comfort and cheer our spirits in tiie decline of life, — why, Sirs, when I think 
of that, I feel I should be chargeable with a distrustful and most ungrateful*faith- 
lessness to the Head of the church, if I did not look forward to bright days for this 
land, though they may be days of suffering and sadness ; yet bright days, through 
the gathering in of multitudes who shall be to them a crown of joy and rejoicing 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. I believe that the trials through which they will 
have to pass at the commencement of their warfare will only have the effect of 
training them to that hardness which, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ* they will 
have to maintain when they ure brought into the field. J congratulate my young 
friends on the prospect before them, ami I would call upon them to be humble- 
minded, not to be carried by the mere feeling and excitement of the moment, 
but to make it matter of thanks to God that he has enabled them to throw in their 
lot, and to be ready for any service he may be pleased to call them to.” 

Dr. Gardiner, then, at the request of Lite Moderator, came forward 
and read the address of the adhering probationers, signed by about 
200. He was followed by Dr. Welsh, who stated that, in the Edin- 
burgh divinity hall, 93 students bad adhered ; and Dr. Candlish also 
afterwards stated that, in Glasgow, four-fifths of the students adhered, 
and in Aberdeen a majority. 9 

The proceedings of this evening were fraught with importance. 
In addition to Dr. Gordon, Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Candlish delivered 
addresses. All the three spoke like men who had* counted the cost, 
who, having borne the burden and heat of a long continued conflict, 
were glad to herald the paean of victory. There were no symptoms of 
vacillation. They spoke like men nerved for high deeds. And no 
wonder. To see 200 probationers, and the bulk of the divinity stu- 
dents following them, proved to demonstration, that the movement 
was a popular one. When so niany young men are ready to sacrifice 
the emoluments and the status of a parish minister at a time when 
so many alluring temptations are in the way, they deserve to be ap- 
plauded, bidding farewell, at the shrine of principle, to honour almost 
in possession. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS THE MISSIONARY* 

* 

Of the many illustrious names that adorn the annals of missionary 
enterprise, there is no one that more completely fills our imagina- 
tion, and commands our efeteem and reverence, than that of John 
Williams, His character and actions have now become the property 
of the church of Christ ; and for all ages to come, will furnish matter 
of profitable and intensely interesting study to ministers and students 
of the gospel ; but, especially to those, who, by preparatory study, 
are, consecrating their talents to the same holy enterprise in the pro- 
secution of which he mil. The extensive field over which his influ- 
ence was shed — the number and importzynce of his achievements, and 
the almost constant and complete success that attended his efforts, 
render the analytic investigation of his character of the highest im- 
portance to the instruction and guidance of every one similarly en- 
gaged in the dissemination of divine truth. Happily, the materials 
are abundant, and the arrangement of them could scarcely have 
fallen into better hands than those of Mr. Prout. In the volume 
before us, he has shown himself possessed of some of the finest quali- 
ties of a biographer. He writes ‘‘con amore,” yet in no instance 
does he permit personal regard for his subject to carry him beyond 
the limits of sober truth. From the excited state of mind evinced 
by the religious public, after the news of Williams' death arrived, 
and the all but universal attention drawn to him by the publication 
of the “ Martyr of Erromanga we should not have been surprised, 
had his biographer been tempted to throw a dash of the romantic 
into his character and actions, and treat us with a little more of the 
Hero-worship so much in vogue. But Mr. Prout has manfully re- 
sisted the temptation; and Williams is here presented to our 
view, neither as an unapproachable hero, the intensity of whose ex- 
cellencies repress a virtuous emulation, nor as divested of those 
numerous useful and attractive qualities for which he was actually 
distinguished. Mr. Prout's work reflects high honour upon himself, 
and is a valuably gift to the church of Christ. 

It is not our object, in this notice, to criticise Mr. Prout’s execu- 
tion of the task assigned him by the friends of Williams. We have 
already said, that it meets our approbation. We prefer, therefore, 
to present our readers with a very brief outline of the leading events 
in Williams' life. 

John Williams was born at Tottenham High Cross, in the vicinity 
of London, on the 29th June, 1796, and there, under the care of a 
pious mother, he spent the first years of his youth. In his boyhood, 
he was in no other way distinguished, than as a handy > active 
lad, who, without an eduqation superior to that of those around him, 
knew a great many things, and could do a great many things which 
few of the same age could pretend to. His disposition was naturally 
amiable and 1 winning. His mind, well-balanced, intelligent, and 
active, with a decided bend towards practical mechanics. With such 

* Memoir of the Life of the Rev. John Williams, Missionary to Polynesia. 
By Ebenezer Prout. London ; Snow. r 
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a character, young Williams was, as may be supposed, a general 
favourite, and esteemed and respected in the circle in which he 
moved. His general education was of the commonest kind, and in- 
tended only to fit him for the pursuit of business. Had his religious 
training been equally defective, he might never have been known 
beyond the circle with which his mercantile transactions would have 
brought him into contact. But the same*all-wise Providence, which, 
in after life, he so delighted to recognise and acknowledge, blessed 
him with the indefatigable attention, prayers, and instructions of a 
pious and devoted mother ; and to her instrumentality are to be 
traced those mental habits, and that extensive acquaintanceship With 
divine truth, which fitted him so eminently fqr the missionary w^rk. 
The labours and solicitude of his mother were not immediately re- 
warded with the fruits of evangelical piety ; but, that his mind was 
so far affected and influenced by her excellent example and instruc- 
tions, as to lead him, not only to adopt the outward forms of godli- 
ness, hut even to nicfke religion the subject of frequent and serious 
thought, is evident, from his prayers and hymns composed at this 
period, and still preserved. 

At little more than thirteen years of age, Williams was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Tonkin, a furnishing ironmonger, in City Road, 
London. In this situation he lived with the family of his employ- 
er, and conducted himself with so much propriety, as very speed- 
ily to gain the esteem and confidence of all 'around him. By 
the terms of his indenture, he was only to be taught the com- 
mercial department of the business ; but his natural taste so strongly 
inclined him, and his talents so eminently fitted him for the 
mechanical department, that every hour he could spare, without 
neglecting his duties in the sale-shop, was spent either at the forge 
or the bench ; and in this way, without any regular instructions, 
he became a skilful and superior workman. His connection with 
Mr. Tonkin was very providential, for not only did it enable him 
to acquire that aptness in the mechanical arts, which proved so 
useful to him in the islands of the South Pacific, but was the 
means, under God, of bringing his mind acquainted with the saving 
power of divine truth. This most interesting event took place dur- 
ing the fourth year of his apprenticeship, and at a time when his 
mind was fast settling down into a state of religious indifference. It 
is thus related by Mr. Prout: — 

“ In conformity with what had now become a common practice, 
John Williams had engaged to spend a Sabbath evening with several 
of his young associates at a tea-garden, near his master’s residence, 
or more correctly, at a tavern connected with one of those scenes of 
Sabbath desecration and sensual indulgence. This appointment was 
made for the 30th of January, 1814, — a date which Mr. Williams 
carefully recorded, and one that is now engraven on monuments more 
durable than marble. But, happily, his giddy companions did not 
keep their time, and this simple circumstance was the occasion of his 
conversion. Had the others been as punctual as himself, there is 
every probability that that evening would have been passed in the 
tavern.^ But, providentially, while he was sauntering near the place 
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of meeting, greatly annoyed by their delay, and by the observation 
of others who knew his face, and were hastening to the house of 
God, Mrs. Tonkin came by, and, on discerning his features by the 
light of a lamp, inquired the reason of his remaining there. This 
he frankly avowed 5 and, at the same time, expressed great vexation 
at his disappointment; when, with affectionate* earnestness, this 
pious friend endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, and to 
induce him to accompany her to the Tabernacle. And at length, 
although with considerable reluctance, he yielded to her importunity. 
This, however, as he afterwards confessed, was done rather from a 
feeding of mortification, than from any sense of the superior claims 
of Jthe Sabbath and tlje sanctuary. Such a state of mind was any- 
thing but favourable to the serious consideration of sacred subjects, 
and few ever entered the house of God dess prepared to profit by its 
services. The Rev. Timothy East, of Birmingham, occupied the 
pulpit that evening, and preached from the weighty question, ‘ What 
is a man profited if he shall gain the whole woVld, and lose his own 
soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?' This 
solemn inquiry was pressed home by the preacher with all that point 
and energy which characterize his addresses ; and * the word came 
with power and with the demonstration of the Holy Spirit* upon 
the, mind of his youthful auditor. This was a night to be remem- 
bered by Mr. Williams, and it was remembered with a vividness and 
an interest which ‘his subsequent references to it clearly evince. 
Speaking of it from the pulpit, at the valedictory service held just 
before his second departure from the country, he said, ‘ It is now 
twenty-four years ago since, as a stripling youth, a kind female 
friend invited me to come into this place of worship. I have the 
door in my view at this moment at which I entered, and I have all 
the circumstances of that important era in my history vividly im- 
pressed upon my mind, and I have in my eye at this instant the 
particular spot on which I took my seat. I have also a distinct im- 
pression of the powerful sermon that was that evening preached by 
the excellent Mr. East, now of Birmingham ; and God was pleased, 
in his gracious providence, to influence my mind at that time so 
powerfully, that,! forsook all my worldly companions/ ” 

Those who have studied the character of Mr. Williams as it is dis- 
played in his “Missionary Enterprises,” will readily believe Mr. 
Prout, when he says : u Great decision of character was displayed 
by the young disciple from the hour when he first learned ‘ the 
worth of the soul/ His convictions were converted at once into 
practical principles ; and his early piety was marked by the same 
simplicity and firmness which distinguished and dignified his more 
matured experience. At no period did he deem religion a matter of 
barren sentiment or mere feeling. Ip his esteem, it was the solemn 
business of man, and as such he pursued its objects and fulfilled its 
obligations / 1 

In September, 1814, he became a member of the church assembling 
in the Tabernacle, under the pastoral care of Rev. M. Wilks, and 
there he first joined in the celebration of the Lord's Supper. There 
is something peculiarly interesting to our mind in the following short 
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reminiscence of his feelings and state of mind on such occasions* 
“ Many a time,” he wrote several years afterwards, “ have my dear 
mother and myself surrounded that table, and enjoyed *there;seaspns 
of refreshment and profit. And there, too, have I used the language 
which 1 now repeat, * Lord, I commit my body, my soul, and my 
all into thine hands. Do with me what seemeth good in thy sight.*” 

From the time of his conversion, Mr. 'Williams went on increasing 
in knowledge, grace, and usefulness ; taking an active part in meet- 
ings for religious improvement, visiting the sick, instructing the in- 
mates of a poor and alms-house, and distributing religious tracts. In 
1815, the Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society, in connection 
with the church assembling in the Tabernacle, became uriusaally 
active in the missionary cause, and at one of the quarterly meetings 
which Mr. Wilks had established with the view of stimulating their 
zeal, and which he was accustomed to .address, a strong desire was 
originated in the mind of Williams to go out to the heathen. The 
desire increasing, after much prayer and solemn self-examination, he 
was induced to apply to the directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and was at once accepted. From that time till his departure 
for the South Seas, he was diligently employed in preparing himself 
for the sphere on which he was about to enter. The time, indeed, 
was short ; but the directors of the society had so many and «such 
urgent calls for missionaries, that they felt themselves forced, either 
to send out such as presented themselves, although, upon the whole, 
deficient in education, or leave some of the stations to fall into decay, 
and the people to relapse into heathenism. Some of these stations, 
especially in the South Seas, were beginning, after a long night of 
cheerless and apparently fruitless toil, to yield a rich return in the 
conversion of souls. The directors, therefore, and, as we think, very 
wisely, decided to send out the missionaries. Mr. Tonkin gave up 
Williams* indenture seven months before the termination of his ap- 
prenticeship, which enabled him to devote his time more fully to 
preparatory study. In this he was greatly aided by his pastor, Rev. 
M. Wilks, who superintended his education, and gave him the ad- 
vantage of attending in a class of young men who were anticipating 
the work of the Christian ministry. In the intervel between his ap- 
pointment and departure, Mr. Williams had the happiness of being 
united in marriage to Miss Chauner, a union that proved of the 
greatest consequence to his personal happiness and his success as a 
missionary. 

In November, 1816, the missionary embarked on board the Har- 
riet, for the South Seas, and after a prosperous voyage arrived at 
Eimeo, in Tahiti, on November of the following year. Mr. W. had 
taken a very common-sense view of his work from the first. To him the 
employments of a missionary were not a matter of romantic adven- 
ture, but of important business to which he had devoted himself, 
and in accomplishing the objects of which, he was willing to make 
any sacrifice that might be required. The work was in his heart* 
He was full of true enthusiasm, and was fully prepared to submit to 
any privation, however completely it might clash with all his pre- 
vious habits; yet it was equally his disposition and resolve, not to 
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part with a single comfort of which the civilization and refinement 
of his country had put him in possession, if possible, but rather to 
regain and exhibit them, as a means of creating and cherishing the 
desires and habits of civilization among the barbarians, with whom 
his lot was cast. He was perfectly at home in almqst any situation ; 
not, however, by yielding tyimself up to the control of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, but by forcing them into accordance 
with his own feelings and purposes. These features of his character 
were developed largely throughout the whole of his career. We 
have a good illustration of them at the very commencement of his 
voyage. “ As soon as we came on board,” he writes to his sister, 
“ wc set to work at one cabins, put them in very nice order, made 
our beds, hung up our looking-glasses, drove hooks and nails in vari- 
ous places for our hats and coats, fixed Bur cabin lamps, laid down 
our little bits of carpet, and now it looks very comfortable indeed ; 
so much so, that Mary was determined to sleep on board. Having 
read and prayed together, we retired to rest ;* and though it was 
a boisterous night, we slept as comfortable and undisturbed as pos- 
sible. At Mr. Kent's, this morning, I was asked what it was o'clock, 
and ffclt for my watch. I said, I cannot tell, for I have left my 
watch at home . Mr. Kent smiled, and said, that lie was glad we 
found it so already ; and we do find it so, for it really is very com- 
fortable." “ He was deeply interested in the structure of the vessel 
in which he sailed' Until now, he had never inspected a ship; 
but he had not been long on board the Harriet, when her hull, and 
spars, and sails, and rigging, were subjected to a searching examina- 
tion, which imprinted upon his memory a series of sketches in naval 
architecture, which were subsequently turned to profitable account.’* 

In Eimeo he was engaged in acquiring the language, assisting the 
brethren already established there, and preparing himself for the 
enterprise he had undertaken. Here, also, he was fortunate in 
making the acquaintance of several chiefs from the leeward group of 
the Tahitian isles, which proved of great consequence in the further- 
ance of his subsequent plans. At the request of these chiefs, along 
with some other missionaries, he went to Huahine, for the purpose 
of establishing & mission. He had not been long there, when 
Tamatoa, the king of Raiatea, paid them a visit, and pled so hard 
for a missionary, that he agreed, along with Mr. Threlkeld, to take 
lip his residence among the Raiateans. 

Raiatea was henceforth the centre of Williams' efforts, — his home 
in the South Pacific. Its population was small, but it ranked first in 
point of political influence, and, for ages past, had been the fountain- 
head of the superstitions that debased the surrounding isles. It was, 
therefore, peculiarly fitted for being the head-quarters of a missionary 
whose influence was destined to spread so far. Williams acquired 
the language in an amazingly short time, and he had no sooner 
landed, than he began his work, not only in preaching the gospel, 
but in surrounding himself with, and exhibiting to the natives, all 
those social and domestic comforts resulting from the civilization 
which the gospel had conferred upon his native land. u Having 
selected a convenient plot of ground, Mr. Williams resolved if) erect 
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upon it a dwelling-house in the English style , and in all respects 
superior to any building ever seen, or even imagined by the people 
around him. To this he was incited, not merely by a desire to obtain 
for himself and his family a commodious and respectable residency 
but by the hope of elevating the standard and awakening the emula* 
tions of those whorii he was anxious to benefit. Before this time the 
best native houses consisted of but one apartment, which was used 
by the whole family, and for all domestic purposes. This was 
covered with a thatched roof, but open at the sides, and carpeted 
with dry, and too frequently, dirty grass/' Mr. W. accordipgly 
built a house in the “ English style.” — u The furniture was in keep- 
ing with the house, and discovered in thfc missionary an &}ual 
amount of taste and skill. Tables, chairs, sofas, and bed-steads, 
with turned and polished legs and pillars, quite in English style, and 
carpeted floors, gave to the interior of this dwelling an appearance, 
equally inviting t(\ the European visitor, and surprising to the 
natives." 

To this line of conduct Mr. W. was not driven by any whim or 
accidental circumstance. The whole was in keeping with a previous 
resolution judiciously and deliberately made. “ It was my determi- 
nation,” he writes, “ when I left England, to have as respectable a 
dwelling-house as I could erect ; for the missionary does not go to 
barbarize himself, but to elevate the heathen ; not to sink himself to 
their standard, but to raise them to his /’ 

The results of this conduct were soon apparent. The imitative 
propensities of the natives were strong, and they speedily became as 
ambitious of comfortable and elegant lodgings as their teacher. Less 
than twelve months after his arrival, he writes, “ When we came to 
this place, there were only two native habitations, and it was difficult 
to walk along the beach for the bushes. But the former wilderness 
is now an open, clear, and pleasant place, with a range of houses 
extending nearly two miles along the sea-beach, in which reside 
about a thousand of the natives. We earnestly desire to see the 
moral wilderness present the same improved appearance.” u Upon 
the whole, our prospects are indeed very encouraging, and, we doubt 
not, if blessed with faith, patience, and perseverance, we shall be 
made very useful. We shall give every possible attention to the in- 
struction of the natives in useful arts, and shall mrge them to works 
of industry, to which we ourselves devote as much time as we can 
spare ; and perhaps the advocates of civilization would not be less 
pleased than the friends of evangelization, could they look upon these 
remote shores, and upon a portion of the natives, diligently employed 
in various useful arts ; some sowing, some carpentering, some boat- 
building, some as blacksmiths, some as plasterers, &c. They have 
lately constructed two long bridges, which would do credit to any 
country village in England/’ 

None of our readers, we apprehend, will grudge to Williams the 
praise of great practical wisdom, and good sense, in his efforts to 
civilize the heathen; especially, when it is remembered that his 
plans and efforts for their conversion to Christianity were equally 
judicious, vigorous, and successful. The truth is, the character of 
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Williams was distinguished for its fulness and completeness . n nad no 
one feature so remarkably developed as to swallow up and destroy 
thp others. He possessed no one talent, which even by cultivation 
could have attracted general attention ; but all his powers of mind 
were good, well-harmonized, and completely at his service. His 
faith in the gospel exerted, an influence over his whole nature ; so 
that in building a house or a boat, constructing a pair of bellows, or 
working at the forge, he seemed, and was, not less a Christian, than 
in preaching the glad tidings of salvation. He lived by faith. That 
these great improvements in the social condition of the Raiateans 
were not gained at the expense of neglecting their spiritual interests, 
will*be obvious from a few extracts from the * Memoirs/ 

“ The school was so full, that one of the brethren was obliged to 
teach outside. So general, indeed, was the attendance of adults, that 
an exception awakened surprise. A native on his way to school saw 
a man sitting in his house. Struck by a circun^tance so unusual at 
that hour, he stopped, and thus addressed him, — ‘ My friend, why 
do you not go to school, the bell has rung some time since ?’ 1 I 

am discouraged/ replied the man, * for I am still learning the B A, 
ba. 1 shall never be able to read the Gospel of Luke, and think, 
therefore, of stopping at home, and not going to school any more/ 
The* other immediately said, ‘That is a bait of the devil. When 
you go a fishing, you put on the bait so as to hide the hook, and the 
fish thinks not that he shall be pierced by it, should he seize the 
bait. The devil has a fish-hook in that evil thought of yours. 
Therefore have nothing to do with it, but let us both go immediately 
and learn.’ The man arose, and accompanied his friendly monitor 
to the school.” “ The people,” writes their missionary, “ call loudly 
for books, and to obtain them they spare no time. Many have made 
considerable progress in learning, can repeat the multiplication table 
readily, and work the most difficult sums in long division and reduc- 
tion, without a mistake. Towards their teachers they evince the 
most affectionate attachment.” 

Christian missions are, undoubtedly, in point of fact at least, the 
product of an advanced state of benevolence and knowledge. Our 
own country was\nany centuries in the possession of the gospel be- 
fore it embarked in the enterprise ; the Raiateans had commenced 
within a year from the time when Williams and Threlkeld carried 
the glad tidings to their shores ; and although it is certainly easier 
to carry on a scheme, the practicability of which has been proved, 
and on which the light of experience has been reflected from all parts 
of the world, and from minds of every various shade, than to begin it; 
yet it must be allowed that the formation of a society so soon, and 
the display of promptitude, vigour, intelligence, and piety, which it 
called forth, speaks volumes in favour 6f the diligence and success of 
the missionaries in their oVm peculiar department of work. The 
formation of the “ Missionary Society” seems to have been the spon- 
taneous desire of the natives. 

“ At an early hour of the appointed day, the place of worship was 
thronged ; and so intense was the desire to be present that some, 
who had been confined to their habitations for years, were or. that 
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day brought into the assembly. One of the natives, on seeing these 
borne by their friends to the sanctuary, cried aloud, * This is a day 
of rising from the dead. See : here are sick, the lame, the blind, 
all coming out to-day V But long before the hour of service it had 
become evident that the chapel would not contain the congregation ; 
and no sooner was 4 this ascertained, them a general cry was raised, 
‘ Take out the sides of the house, that we may all see our teachers 
and hear their voice.’ And in a short time this was actually done, 
and nothing was to be seen of the former walls except the pillars 
which supported the roof. Singing, prayer, and an explanatory, ad- 
dress opened the proceedings ; and it was then moved by Mr. 
Williams, that an Auxiliary Missionary Society should be forftied, 
with Tamatoa as its president. When Mr. Threlkeld had seconded 
the proposal, he requested all who approved of it to hold up their 
hand. In an instant a forest of naked arms was raised high in the 
air, a spectacle whiqh the brethren beheld with the liveliest emo- 
tions, while contrasting it with the savage and sanguinary deeds 
which those very hands had often perpetrated in the former days of 
their ignorance.” 

Our space does not permit a single extract from the highly inter- 
esting “ little speeches” delivered^n the occasion. That of Tamatoa, 
the king of the island, and chairman of the meeting, was truly Wor- 
thy of him ; and, as we have introduced his nanqe, we shall conclude 
the present paper with an anecdote relating to him, which does 
him honour as a man , and does no dishonour to “ his majesty'*— 
“ On one occasion, as Mr. Williams was passing near his house, he 
saw Tamatoa and his queen sitting outside, preparing arrow-root. 
On observing them thus engaged, Mr. W. stopped, and expressed 
his surprise. “ Why are you doing this,” asked the missionary, 
“when you have so many servants who could do it for you?” 
“ Oh,” replied the king, with a pleasing smile, “ we are preparing 
our subscription to the Missionary Society.” But why not let some 
of your people do it for you ?” “ No,” he rejoined, “ we would not 

give that to God upon which we bestowed no labour; but would 
rather prepare it with our own hands, and then we can say as David 
did, * Of our own proper good have we given unto thee.’ ” 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
DIVINE DECREES. 

By Enoch Pond, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary , Bangor, Maine . 
(From the American Biblical Repository, for April 1848.) 

lx is the object of this paper, not to provt the doctrine of Divine de- 
crees or predestination, but to present a brief account of opinions and 
discussions in the church of Christ respecting it. 

I assume, therefore, in the outset, that the inspired writers held 
and taught the eternal and universal purposes of God* “ He doeth 
according to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabit 
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tants of the earth : and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, What 
drtest thou ?” “ Being predestinated according to the purpose of him 
who warketh all things after the counsel of his own will." 

Such, indeed, are the teachings, not only of the Bible, but of 
nature and reason . We may infer as conclusively, from the light of 
nature, the eternal and universal purposes of God, as we can that 
there is a God of infinite wisdom and goodness. For in the posses- 
sion of infinite wisdom, he must have discovered in eternity the best 
end, and the best means or plan of accomplishing it. And in the 
possession of infinite goodness, he must have preferred this plan, 
rather than any other. And this boundless plan of providence for 
accomplishing the nolfiest end, is but another name for the eternal 
and universal purposes of God. 

But how has this doctrine been held in the church ? What diver- 
sities of opinion, what discussions have been had respecting it ? 

From the days of the apostles to those of Augustine and Pelagius, 
there seems to have been no great dispute, no controversy on the 
subject. The early Greek fathers were strenuous advocates of the 
frecdcgn of the will ; hut they held this idea in close connection with 
another, to which they often refer, that God had before him, from 
eternity, a perfect plan of all future contingencies and events. It 
must be admitted, however, that several of the Greek fathers, as 
Justin, Clement of, Alexandria, Origen, and Chrysostom, insisted 
more frequently and earnestly upon the unembarrassed freedom of 
the will, than did the Latins of the same age ; and probably for this 
reason: they were brought more directly in contact with a class of 
philosophers, as the Stoics, the Gnostics, and the Manichees, who 
denied human freedom and responsibility, and bound the whole moral 
world, as well as the natural, in the chains of resistless necessity and 
fate. The philosophical tendencies of the age, more especially in the 
East, were all adverse to human freedom ; and from this circum- 
stance, the early Christian writers were led to insist more upon the 
freedom of the will, and less upon the divine predestination, than 
they might otherwise have done. Still, as I said, they seem never 
to have doubted that God saw the end from the beginning, and had 
before him, in eternity, a perfect plan of all future circumstances and 
events. 

The tide of worldly prosperity which flowed in upon the church 
after the accession and conversion of Constantine, had, as might 
have been anticipated, a disastrous influence upon its spirituality. 
The honours which were heaped upon the higher dignitaries of the 
church, were such as they were ill able to bear. A spirit of worldly 
ambition was infused, which spread through the several ranks of the 
clergy, and deeply contaminated the church. The consequence was, 
that there was a manifest decline o! vital piety, through all the 
latter half of the 4th century. Christians were not as humble, as 
spiritual, as dead to the world, and as deeply engaged in the things 
of religion, as. they had been while passing through the fires of per- 
secution. There was much now to tempt worldly men into the 
church, and into the ministry ; and in too many instances the 
temptation prevailed. During this period of declension, the great 
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doctrines of grace, such as the entire corruption of the natural man, 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, justification by faith, and others of 
a kindred character, were lost sight of or discarded. * 

But God had promised not to forsake his people, and in due time 
his gracious promise began to be fulfilled. Appropriate instruments 
were raised up, and* the slumbering chujrch was revived and quick- 
ened. Among the instruments of this revival, which occurred in 
the early part of the 5th century, the first place is due, unquestion* 
ably, to the celebrated Augustine of Hippo. This man was born at 
Tagaste, an obscure village in Numidia, a.d. 354#. His father t was 
a pagan till near the close of life ; but his mother was an eminently 
devoted Christian. His advantages of education were good, and his 
talents of the highest order ; but his early life was one of continued 
debauchery and wickedness! In philosophy, lie was a Manichee, 
and in profession a teacher of rhetoric and oratory. In the exercise 
of his profession, he, came, at length, to Milan ; where, under the 
searching and powerful ministry of Ambrose, he was brought to 
repentance. His convictions of sin were deep, painful, and abiding. 
In his own experience, he learned effectually the solemn lesson, that 
the heart of the natural man is full of evil, and fully set in him to 
do evil. His conversion was eminently satisfactory — very like those 
which frequently occur in our best modern revivals. Old things 
passed away with him; all things became spiritually new: and he 
was prepared, at once, to devote his cultivated and brilliant powers 
to the service of God and his church. He was thirty-three years 
of age at the time of his conversion. Subsequent to this, he lived 
more than forty years, and was, under Christ, the great luminary of 
the church. He was specially instrumental in reviving and diffus- 
ing spiritual religion. He brought out the distinguishing doctrines 
of the gospel, gave them prominence and power, and defended them 
against the errorists of the times. His controversy with Pelagius 
was no other than a struggle for evangelical religion against one who 
impugned it, and was secretly labouring to subvert it. 

Among the great doctrines which were taught by Augustine, was 
that of the Divine purposes, or predestination. This was a neces- 
sary part of that system of truth which he *had learned in his own 
experience. If mankind in a state of nature are universally and 
totally corrupt, then the reason why some are*saved, rather than 
others, cannot be that in themselves they are better than others, but 
must be owing entirely to the sovereign grace and purpose of God. 

It has been often said, that Augustine was led to adopt his pecu- 
liar sentiments respecting predestination and grace, in consequence 
of his controversy with Pelagius. But the truth rather is, that he 
was led into this controversy, in consequence of his holding and 
revering these sentiments. It* may be proved, historically, that he 
publicly taught them, at least ten yeait previous to the Pelagian 
controversy. 

I would not be understood to adopt or approve all t.hat Augustine 
wrote on the subject of predestination. He may have expressed 
himself too strongly, in particular instances. My impression how* 
ever is# that taking all he has written on the subject together, and 
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q ual ifying one statement by another, he has left the matter very 
nearly as it was left by the Apostle Paul, and as it is now under* 
stood by our best Calvinistic writers. It may be further added, that 
perhaps no individual has lived since the days of Paul, the influence 
of whose writings upon the religious world has been so great, and 
happy, and enduring, as those of the celebrated bishop of Hippo. 

It happened to Augustine, as it often has done to other master 
spirits of the ages in which they lived, that his disciples did not 
understand predestination so well as he did, and did not express 
themselves with the same care and caution respecting it. The doc* 
trine was so represented by certain monks of Adrumentum and 
Gat fl, that Augustine himself was constrained to cry out upon them, 
and defend himself against the statements of his too ardent and 
officious friends. 

The doctrine of Augustine respecting predestination was confirmed 
by several councils, and became the general belief of the church, 
more especially in Africa and the West, for several centuries. There 
were those, undoubtedly, who did not receive it ; but there was little 
more controversy respecting it, till the time of Gotteschalk, who 
flourished in the 9th century. 

Gotteschalk was of Saxon origin, and was educated in the monas- 
tery'of Fulda. When arrived at manhood, he wished no longer to 
lead a monastic life,, but was compelled to it, on the ground that his 
father had devoted him to such a life, and that no human power 
could vacate the transaction. He now removed to Orbais, where 
he was ordained a presbyter, and so distinguished himself as a 
scholar that he was surnamed Fulgentius. Augustine was his 
favourite author, and he freely advanced the opinions of Augustinft 
respecting Divine predestination and grace. Many favoured these 
views, but others opposed them; among whom was Hincmar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, to whose diocese Gotteschalk belonged. Through 
the influence of Hincmar, Gotteschalk was arraigned before the 
synod of Chiersey, was condemned, degraded, publicly whipped, and 
snut up in prison, where, after a confinement of twenty-one years, 
he died. He persevered to the last in his opinions, and because he 
would make no retraction, was denied Christian burial. 

Gotteschalk was a learned, able, conscientious, good man, and 
deserves to be enroHed in the catalogue of martyrs. But though he 
died, the cause which he espoused did not die with him. Numer- 
ous and powerful advocates were raised up for it during his im- 
prisonment, and after his death, and it was confirmed by several 
provincial councils. 

From this period, the doctrine of predestination was almost con- 
tinually agitated in the Romish church, during the next eight 
hundred years. It found a powerful advocate in the celebrated 
Thomas Aquinas, in the iSth century; and an opponent equally 
subtle and powerful in Duns Scotus, in the century following. From 
this time, it furnished a standing topic of inquiry and controversy 
between the Scotists and Thomists for a long period-~a topic on 
which all the subtleties of scholastic logic and ingenuity were ex- 
pended in vain. Nor was the controversy confined to the Scholastics ; 
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hut as Aquinas was a Dominican and Scotus a Franciscan, it em- 
broiled and agitated these two great rival orders of monks— the 
Dominicans and Franciscans — down to the time of the Reformation. 
The Dominicans and Augustinians were the decided advocates of 
predestination ; while the Franciscans, and subsequently the Jesuits, 
opposed it with all their art and strength# 

The controversies respecting predestination and grace were rather 
evaded than decided in the council of Trent. Consequently, soon 
after the termination of the council, they broke out again in the 
Romish church, with renewed violence. The Jesuits were now the 
leading opponents of the doctrines in question, while the Dominicans 
and Jansenists were their advocates. With regard to these disputes, 
the Pontiffs were slow to dqcide any thing. They were often ap- 
pealed to, but as often put off the parties with fair promises, which 
were never intended to be fulfilled. At Tength, however, about the 
middle of the 17th century, Alexander Vllth, the reigning Pope, 
being overcome by the numbers and clamours of the Jesuits, con- 
sented to issue a formal condemnation of the Jansenists, and of the 
doctrines which they espoused. From this time the Janseqists, 
among whom were some truly pious and devoted, as well as learned 
men, became the objects, not only of opposition, but of relent- 
less persecution. They were miserably harassed with banishments, 
imprisonments, and other vexations; and the. church of Rome 
at length settled down in a quiet rejection of the doctrines of pre- 
destination and grace. While the members of this church professed 
to revere Augustine and Aquinas, and to regard their opinions as of 
almost equal authority with holy writ, they formally rejected these 
opinions, and miserably persecuted those who embraced them. 

But it is time that we turn from the Romish church, and con- 
template the history of the doctrine under consideration among the 
Lutherans. Luther, while a Catholic, was an Augustinian monk, 
and was converted during his residence in the monastery at Erfurth. 
He lmd a deep sense of his entire sinfulness and helplessness while 
out of Christ, and the work of grace upon his soul was thorough and 
abiding. Next to his Bible, he best loved the works of the great 
Augustine. He read then! with intense interest, entered into the 
spirit of them, and was prepared to become their advocate and 
defender. When his sentiments as a Reformer bfegan to be made 
known, he was a decided believer in the doctrine of predestination. 
But Melancthon, with whom he was intimately associated, hesitated 
on this point, and would not receive it without material qualifications, 
And as Melancthon was chiefly concerned in drawing up the Augs- 
burg Confession — which has ever been the symbol of the Lutheran 
church — the doctrine in question was left out of it. In consequence 
of this omission, the subject became one of controversy among Pro- 
testants of that age ; and most of the Lutheran clergy since, not 
excepting the more evangelical of them, have failed to hold and 
teach the doctrine of predestination. 

In recent times, there have been indications of change in respect 
to this doctrine, in the Lutheran church ; whether for the better or 
the worsd remains yet to be seen. It is now generally admitted by 
New Series. Vol. III. Y 
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the more learned of the Lutheran clergy, that their standards are not 
quite consistent with themselves. Many do not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge that they must either reject (what their standards inculcate) 
the entire corruption of the natural man, and his inability, of him- 
self, to perform any thing good ; or that they must receive (what 
their standards reject) the-Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. In 
this dilemma, some are for steering one way and some the other. 
The late Dr. Bretschneider preferred the former course, and dis- 
carded the doctrine of native depravity ; while Schleiermacher 
adopted the latter alternative, and frankly acknowledges that, as a 
Lutheran, he can no longer sympathize with most of his cotem- 
poraries, in condemning the doctrine of predestination as irrational 
and unscriptural. « 

Among those who, in the 16th century, separated from the church 
of Home, all the communities not Lutheran were commonly classed 
together under the appellation of the Reformed. These constituted, 
not one church, but a great many churches, scattered over the north 
and west of Europe, having almost no bond of union, except their 
opposition to the religion of Home. In these reformed churches, the 
man who, of all others, exerted the widest and most enduring in- 
fluence, was the celebrated Calvin. 

Calvin was a Frenchman by birth, and was educated as a Romish 
priest; but becoming disgusted with the superstitions of his church, 
he early abandoned it, and devoted himself to the study of law. 
In this profession he made rapid progress, and published several 
works of distinguished excellence. He could not he satisfied, how- 
ever, to spend his life as a civilian, and when about thirty-six years 
of age, he began to preach openly the Protestant doctrines. The 
providence of God soon directed him to Geneva, where, with slight 
interruptions, he spent the remainder of his days. He greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, not only as a pastor, a scholar, and a preacher of 
the gospel, hut as an author, and theological teacher. His school of 
theology was the most celebrated at that time in the world, and was 
the resort of students from almost every country in Europe. I hardly 
need say, that jCalvin was a strenuous advocate of what are com- 
monly called the doctrines of grace, including that of predestination. 
By means of his school, and of other channels of influence which 
were opened aroAid him, he was the means of disseminating these 
doctrines through all the reformed churches. The doctrine of pre- 
destination was incorporated in the standards, not only of the Swiss 
churches, but of those of England, Scotland, France, Holland, and 
of several of the Protestant states of Germany. 

For the first half century after the death of Calvin, his peculiar 
sentiments continued to be taught vnth little contradiction in most 
of the reformed churches. But in the early part of the next century 
(the 17th), a powerful antagonist arose in Holland. This was James 
Arminius, Professor of Divinity at Leyden. In his published writ- 
ings he expressed himself cautiously ; but in his more private instruc- 
tions, he was understood to depart widely from the teachings of Cal- 
vin, and from the standards of his own church. His pupils carried 
out his principles farther than he did, and a lamentable sdhism was 
occasioned in the churches of the Low Countries. 
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After various fruitless attempts to adjust the difficulty, it was con- 
cluded to convene a synod, to be composed of delegates from all the 
reformed churches. This synod, which was called by the authority 
of the States-General of Holland, assembled at Dort, a. d. 1618. 
Delegates were present, not only from the United Provinces, but 
from England, Scotland, Hesse, Bremen, and the churches of the 
Palatinate. The synod held, in all, one hundred and eighty sessions; 
near the close of which the Arminians were condemned, and deprived 
of their ministerial and academical functions, until they should re- 
nounce their errors and return to the faith of the church. # 

The civil authorities proceeded much farther than this. They 
banished the leading Arminians, and suppressed the assemblies ; \ind 
when found assembled in disobedience to the laws, they were dis- 
persed, in some instances by’force of arms, and punished with fines 
and imprisonments. • 

These violent proceedings brought great reproach upon the synod 
of Dort, and destroyed all the good effects which might otherwise 
have resulted from it. Very soon there was a reaction in favour of 
the Arminians. They were recalled from banishment, restored to 
favour, and were in a situation to spread their peculiarities even 
more rapidly than before. 

As a distinct sect, however, the Arminians have never been 'nu- 
merous. They have sought to prevail, not so mi\ch by setting up for 
themselves, as by silently mingling with other sects, corrupting their 
churches, and (without changing their name or form) bringing them 
over to their views. 

In this way, the originally Calvinistic church of England became 
substantially Arminian, under Archbishop Laud. The articles re- 
mained as before — essentially Calvinistic — while a majority of those 
who subscribed them, and promised to defend them, were Arminians. 
The infection was slower and later in its operations in the kirk of 
Scotland, but we fear it has not been less pervading or sure. The 
Protestant churches of France became first Arminian, and then So- 
cinian ; and the same has been the melancholy issue, even in Geneva. 
There has been a reviving, indeed, in most of these countries, since 
the commencement of the present century; but the revival, for the 
most part, has not been carried forward through the instrumen- 
tality of the old Protestant churches. On tins contrary, it has 
sprung up without these churches, while its advocates have been op- 
posed and persecuted by them. 

The first settlers of New England were strict Calvinists. They 
held the doctrines of predestination and grace, much as these were 
taught in the original school at Geneva. And for more than a hun- 
dred years after the settlement of this country, there were no im- 
portant changes of religious opinion. The Arminian errors began to 
appear here, and to be the occasion of afarm to serious Christians, 
about one hundred years ago. These errors received a check by the 
great revivals which were enjoyed in New England, near the middle 
of the last century ; but at the close of these revivals they sprang up 
afresh, and assumed a more alarming aspect than ever. During all 
the lattsr part of the century, not a few of the churches of the Pit- 
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grims, or more properly the ministers of the churches, especially those 
in the eastern part of Massachusetts, were Arminian. They have 
since become, in most instances, Unitarian. 

The forms of Arminianism of which I have spoken were generally 
cold, barren, and lifeless. The abettors of the doctrine were decided 
opposers of evangelical truth, and of every thing which had the 
appearance of warmth and eagerness in religion. They discounte- 
nanced special religious meetings, and of all things were most afraid 
of what was called by the bad name of enthusiasm. 

f There is a form of Arminianism, now prevailing in this country 
and in England, which is of quite a different character. It is em- 
bodied chiefly amon£ the General or Arminian Baptists, and the 
followers of Mr. Wesley. These are proper Arminians, so far as 
opposition to predestination and some other connected doctrines is 
concerned ; while they retrain in their system enough of truth to give 
it life, warmth, and vigour, and to entitle them to be classed with 
evangelical Christians. They have been, in general, much engaged 
in religion, and have undoubtedly carried the salvation of the gospel 
to njany souls. 

A history of the doctrine under consideration would be imperfect, 
did it not include some account of the more common abuses or per- 
versions of it. 

This doctrine is„ continually perverted by its opposers. They sel- 
dom, if ever, represent it fairly. They draw conclusions from it 
which its friends would reject with as much abhorrence as them- 
selves, and then reason from these conclusions as though they consti- 
tuted an essential part of the doctrine. In short, they state the doc- 
trine as no one believes it, and thus contend, not against the real 
doctrine, but only a fiction of their own imagining. 

But there are other perversions of the doctrine of Divine decrees, 
besides those which proceed from its avowed enemies. It has been 
often misstated and abused by erring and inconsistent friends. In 
some instances, it is so held and taught, as to be of a decidedly Anti- 
nomian character. u There were those in England, in the time of 
the Commonwealth, who denied that it was necessary for ministers 
to exhort their hearers to obey the law ; because those whom God, 
from all eternity, had elected to salvation, would of themselves obey 
the law; while those who were destined to eternal punishment, 
though admonished and entreated ever so much, could not obey it. 
Others, at the same period, insisted that the elect, because they can- 
not lose the Divine favour, do not truly commit sin, or break the law, 
even when they go contrary to its precepts ; — that adultery, for in- 
stance, in one of the elect, though to us it appears a sin, is in reality 
no sin in the sight of God.” I qupte here from the history of the 
times, to show to what lengths of perversion and abuse erratic minds 
have sometimes wandered, in their reasonings on the doctrine of 
election. 

By a portion of its advocates, the doctrine of Divine purposes has 
been perverted in another way. They not only admit but insist, 
that this doctrine is opposed to human freedom, and that there is 
no such thing as free agency or moral accountability in the uni- 
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verse. “ One man,” they say, “ does the will of God as truly as 
another; and the distinction between right and wrong, holiness and 
sin, is merely nominal or conventional.” Of this stamp are the Ne- 
cessarians and Fatalists of modem times — the abettors of a philoso- 
phical mania, which is hardly less to be dreaded than downright 
atheism. 

Those abuse the doctrine of Divine purposes who make it a means 
of inducing sloth and discouraging effort on the part of Christians. 
Abuses of this sort, there is reason to fear, are not unfrequent. 
Christians believe that God has purposes respecting the salvation* of 
individuals ; that those purposes will certainly be accomplished ; that 
all his elect will be gathered in ; and in these views they find a 
pillow for their consciences, *md an excuse for their sloth. While 
they are engaged and active for the securing of other objects, which 
they believe equally settled in the purpose of God, they quietly re- 
sign a world lying in ^wickedness to be disposed of according to his 
pleasure. 

Of a similar perversion of the doctrine in question, impenitent sin- 
ners are perpetually guilty. How many are there, and among these 
not a few who ought to know better, who, when pressed on the sub- 
ject of religion, are ever ready to reply, “Why should we give our- 
selves any trouble about it? If it is Gods purpose to save us, we 
shall be saved, and if not, we cannot be, let us do.what we may/* 

The moral tendency of the doctrine of God's purposes, when held 
in its just connections, ami stated with proper qualifications, has been 
uniformly happy. And this has frequently been acknowledged, even 
by its opposers. — A learned infidel, while expressing a decided pre- 
ference of the Annin ian to the Calvinistic system, admits that ** the 
modern Calvinists have, in no small degree, excelled their antagonists 
in the practice of the most rigid and respectable virtues. They have 
been the highest honour to their own age, and the best models for 
imitation to every succeeding age.” 

A writer some years ago in the Edinburgh Review, who was pro- 
bably an infidel, asks, “ What are we to think of the morality of 
Calvinistic nations, especially the most numerous of t them, who seem, 
beyond all other men, to be most zealously attached to their religion, 
and most deeply penetrated with its spirit? Here, if anywhere, we 
have a practical and decisive test of the moral influence of predesti- 
narian opinions. In Protestant Switzerland, in Holland, in Scot- 
land, among the English Nonconformists, and the Protestants of the 
North of Ireland, and in the New England States, Calvinism was 
long the prevalent faith, and is probably still the faith of a consider- 
able majority. Their moral education was at least completed, and 
their collective character formed, during the prevalence of Calvinistic 
opinions, yet where are communities to he % found of a more pure and 
active virtue ? ” 

I add one more testimony to the good moral tendencies of Calvin- 
is tic predestination. It is that of Tholuck, a Lutheran, and not a 
professed believer in the doctrine. In his Treatise on Oriental 
Mysticism, he says, that “ the doctrine of predestination, so far from 
producing the despondency and inaction often ascribed to it., on the 
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contrary, moves and excites the inmost soul , by the self-surrender 
which it demands to the all-prevailing will of God*” To the in- 
fluence of this doctrine, he attributes whatever of seeming religion 
there is among those who receive the sensual dogmas of the Koran. 
“ And Calvinism/* he allows, “ is incomparably \ rrtore favourable to 
the deeper religious life , than that doctrine, by which the will of God 
is limited or conditioned by the human will.** 

From these concessions, as well as from other and more obvious 
considerations, it appears that the doctrine of God*s universal and 
eternal purposes is not one of idle and unprofitable speculation. It is 
rather one, when properly stated and explained, of high practical 
influence and importance. It gives us the most exalted ideas of God 
and his truth. It humbles the pride of the sinner ; tries the feel- 
ings of the human heart ; sustains and comforts the people of God 
in seasons of darkness and* affliction ; and stimulates and encourages 
them in the performance of painful self-denying duties. It gives 
them a deep sense of obligation to God for his distinguishing goodness 
and mercy, and thus promotes their gratitude, their humility, and 
their growth in grace. In short, when properly represented and 
urged, the influences of the doctrine are good — all good 9 and so they 
Iiaye showed themselves, always and everywhere. It becomes Chris- 
tians, therefore, to hold the doctrine fast, and to rejoice in it, as an 
important branch of that holy system of truth by which they are to 
be sanctified and made meet for heaven. 


POETRY. 


WHAT IS A CHURCH? 

What is a church ? Let truth and reason speak, 

And they will say, the faithful, pure, and meek, 

From every fold, the one selected race 
Of all communions and in every place. 

C’KABBE. 

f 


What constitutes a church ? 

Not Roman basilic or Gothic pile, 

With fretted roof, tall spire, and long-drawn aisle. 

These only mock thy search; 

Fantastic sepulchres, when all is said, 

Seek not the living church among the dead. 


What is a church indeed ? 

Not triple hierarchy, or throned priest, 

• The stolen trappings of the Roman beast, 
Altar, or well-sung creed, 

Rites magical, to save, not sanctify, 

Nor aught that lulls the ear, or lures the eye. 
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A band of faithful men, 

Met for God’s worship in an upper room, 

Or canopied by midnight’s starry dome, 

On hill-side, or lone glen, 

To hear the counsels of his holy word, 

Pletfge^ to each other and their common Lord. 

• 

These, few as they may be, 

Compose a church, such as in pristiue age, 

Defied the tyrant’s zeal, the bigot’s rage ; 

For where but two or three, 

Whate'er the place, in faith’s communion meet, 

There, with Christ’s presence, is a church complete. 

* JoSlAH CoNDKR. 


REVIEW. 

Discourses on the Nature and Extent of the Atonement of Christ . By 
Ralph Wardlaw, D. 1). Glasgow: James MacLehose. 1843. 

• 

We intimated in a recent Number our intention to reply to the 
charges of a reviewer in the Secession Magazine for December last. 
Circumstances have occurred which have led us to give up this in- 
tention. The review itself is of a character which deserves nothing 
hut contempt. What will our readers think of the following: “The 
main design of it” (that is, of our article on Dr. Marshall’s work on 
the Atonement) “ manifestly is to vilify Dr. Marshall, and to wound 
liis feelings.” “ While, therefore, we are not willing to confound the 
spleen of one angry and incompetent reviewer with the sentiments 
of a whole body, we must request an explanation of the fact, that 
an article, so obviously dictated by the spirit of enmity, has found a 
place in the magazine, which is understood to sp^ak the sentiments 
of the Scottish Congregationalists. Why a whole denomination in 
a fury ? and why their avowed organ pouring foith an effusion of 
angry vituperation? Surely they do not regard Dr. Wardlaw as 
infallible, nor his writings as sacred, nor his fame as so intimately 
bound up with the stability of their churches, that the detection of 
a mistake in any part of his very voluminous works is a dagger sent 
to the heart of Congregationalism I” “ Must we not conclude that 
they deem their champion overthrown, — that they reckon his cause 
hopeless, — that they feel the* foundations of their city beginning to 
give way, and are convinced, that since its keeper is slain, it will 
not stand till their children attain the age of puberty ?” We hope 
the reviewer’s friends have looked after him, for there evidently is 
a danger of a secession among his faculties. We 'wondered that 
such ravings could find a place in the Secession Magazine ; but our 
wonder is lessened on being informed that the Secession Magazine 
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is not the magazine of the Secession. We are to attach the less im- 
portance, therefore, to any thing it may contain, as it is disowned as 
the organ of that respectable body. When we penned our brief 
article on the work of Dr. Marshall, we did so in the calmest mood. 
We stated plainly and faithfully our estimate of him in the position 
which he has publicly assumed, and we do sincerely regret that re- 
cent events have proved obr estimate not only to be correct, but 
would justify far more cutting terms of censure than we employed, and 
are such as must lower Dr. Marshall exceedingly in the esteem of 
all who love truth, candour, and good temper . We shall not attempt 
to express our opinion fully upon the scene in the Secession synod, 
whi(jh we presented to, our readers in our last Number. We have 
been endeavouring to find a plausible excuse for the reckless slanderer 
of our denomination; but we really cannot. Dr. Marshall should 
blush to the crown for his ignorance and rashness, or he should blush 
for something far worse. Indeed, he must know that the sentiments 
with which he has charged ns we regard with abhorrence. What are 
we then to think of him ? We almost wish we could find an expla- 
nation even in the plea of mental unsoundness. If Dr. Marshall 
still adheres to his charge, we demand the proof. In the meantime 
we throw back the slander with feelings of unutterable loathing, not 
unmingled with regret and pity, that a man who once gained no 
mean position in the esteem of the friends of scriptural truth and 
freedom, should hawe fallen so deplorably, as to become a public 
slanderer of a Christian body, whose great fault in his view is, that 
they do not swallow the whole of his dogmas as propounded in his 
work on the Atonement — portions of which, it appears, even he him- 
self cannot now swallow ; and to be so regardless of all that belongs 
to Christian — not to say ministerial — propriety and courtesy, as to 
he checked only by the remonstrance and authority of his own 
brethren, just as an enraged watch-dog should be chained and si- 
lenced by his masters. Happily the Christian public have long ago 
learned what weight to attach to the hitter and sarcastic effusions of 
Dr. Marshall; and in the present case he lias so completely overdone 
the thing, that his greatest admirers, not even excepting the review- 
ers in the Secession Magazine, will scarcely have the hardihood to 
express approbation. Let him, for the sake of his own reputation, 
publish to the world his regret, and retract his calumnies. If not, 
we can only regard Viim beneath further notice, save that it will be 
our prayer that he may be blessed with a greater measure of Chris- 
tian candour, and a sweeter temper. 

These brief remarks will not be regarded as out of place, in intro- 
ducing to our readers the volume before us. The circumstances 
which led to the delivery and publication of these discourses are 
stated in the Preface thus: — 

u In the Scottish Guardian Newspaper, of the 5th August, 184*2. — in editorial 
remarks on the opinion given by Dr. Brown and myself, on the propriety in the 
then existing state of parties of the English dissenting ministers opening their 
pulpits to the Non-intrusion clergy of the Scottish Establishment, for the purpose 
not of preaching the gospel, but of pleading their own special cause, there ap- 
peared the following sentence:—' The only two of any distinction who have 
come forward to dissuade their dissenting brethren in England from admitting 
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us into their pulpits, are Dr. Brown of Edinburgh, and Dr. Wardlaw of Glas- 
gow, — men who, to a certain extent, are unsound on the cardinal doctrine of 
the Atonement.’ This drew forth a disclaimer and remonstrance from each of 
the parties thus assailed. In the editor’s subsequent comments on the letter frdm 
myself, he says, he * did not regard himself so much to be making a discovery, as 
to be directing attention to a fact already known and, in evidence of the recti* 
tilde of his impression, 5ie makes reference to the then recent work of Dr. Mar- 
shall, and the * elaborate refutation * contained in it of my views of the Atonement. 
And this reference to the work of Dr. Marshall leads me to the second of the 
considerations by which my determination to treat more at large on the point at 
issue was influenced. I do not feel myself to have the smallest reason for per- 
sonal dissatisfaction with Dr. Marshall’s treatment of me in the volume referred 
to. Quite the contrary. I sincerely thank him for his good opinion, and* his 
friendly courtesy. But still, when, although without attaching blame to m$ for 
it, but rather reflecting on the unsteadiness of some of his own brethren, he re- 
presents me as to a certain extent (to use the phrase of the Guardian), a kind of 
oriyo mail in the Secession clmrclf; as having contributed to shake the orthodoxy 
of its ministers, to introduce as a consequence painful and schismatic controver- 
sies, and in a word (though that word is not Dr. Marshall’s), to poison the springs 
of truth in that large, respectable, and eminently useful body of Christians, — it 
will not be denied that in this, too, I had a pretty loud and imperative call to 
self-defence.” 

The call was certainly imperative, and the response is triumphant. 
Surely Dr. Wardlaw, and the body to which he belongs, must *have 
made rapid strides in heresy since the publication of Dr. Marshall’s 
work. It was riot to be expected that Dr. Marshall would speak in 
courteous terms of any who “ taught that the decrees of God might 
he altered, and that the purposes of the Almighty might he frus- 
trated ; — that original sin was a mere misfortune, — an evil incident 
to our present condition ; — that a large portion of mankind needed 
no repentance, and no regeneration ; — that infants who died young 
entered heaven absolutely spotless, and without the necessity of being 
born again ; — that it was doubtful whether all mankind were de- 
scended from Adam or not, and the question could not be decided 
until after hearing the result of Dr. Pritchard’s researches !” If 
Dr. Marshall believed all this to be held by Dr. Wardlaw and the 
Congregationalists when he wrote his book, his bland words were 
penned in any thing hut sincerity, and merit not the thanks due to 
“ friendly courtesy and if, on the other hand, Dr. M. has since 
made the discovery, we are entitled to demand tin? evidence. Our 
“ champion,” as he is designated by the reviewer already referred to, 
is not yet slain ; and we are not ashamed to own#that we are proud 
of him, not indeed as our champion, hut the champion of truth . In 
the production before us he exhibits no symptoms of decaying vigour. 
He displays a mastery of bis subject, such as a knowledge of his 
other numerous productions should lead us to expect. In the midst 
of much that was calculated to irritate, lie enters upon his subject 
with that perfect composure so necessary to the clear discernment 
of truth, and to its exhibition in a form fitted to produce conviction. 
The arrangement is admirable, and coriducts the reader not as 
through mire, and over styles and ditches, but on a broad highway, 
and with a firm step, to scriptural and satisfactory conclusions. We 
have no exhibitions of silly dogmatism, no bitter sneers, no notes of 
defiance, and no flourishes of triumph. There is nothing puerile to 
indicate* that the writer is only beginning to investigate bis subject, 
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and giving us the process of his crude thoughts rather than the mea- 
sured and matured results of that process. We have a masterly expo- 
sition of cardinal truths, held and taught during a long and successful 
ministry, and not the hurried and confused statements of a mind in 
a transition state, catching glimpses of truth, but not yet capable of 
discerning and exhibiting itsJiarmony. The opinions of Dr. Wardlaw 
on the subject of these discourses could be inferred from his other 
writings, some of which bear directly on the points at present so 
keenly agitated in the Secession church; but in the present work we 
have the topics brought to view in a form suited to the tirties, — we 
have a searching examination of the arguments of opponents, and 
an admirable exposure \>f their mistakes and misrepresentations. The 
author has conferred a boon of no slight value upon the friends of 
truth in presenting them at such a juncture with a work so fitted 
to correct misapprehensions', to check excesses, to remove doubts, to 
harmonize seeming contradictions, to conduct warerers to an enlight- 
ened and scriptural decision, and to advance the cause of evangelical 
truth. 

T!i£ work consists of seven discourses. — I. Atonement. The Chris- 
tian Atonement . — II. Value of the Atonement . Import of Satisfaction 
to Divine Justice, Extent of the Atonement, — III. Divine relations. 
Corresponding designs of the Atonement, Universality/ of the Calls 
and Offers of the Qospel . — IV. Obstacles to the Sinner's Salvation 
existing in the Sinner himself. Relation of the Atonement to them. 
The Sinner s Accountableness. Nature of his Ability and his Inability. 
— V. Further remarks on Moral Inability. Divine Decrees. Rearing 
of these on the Doctrine of the Atonement , and on Human Responsi- 
bility . Summary of Agreement and Difference. — VI. Apparent dis- 
crepancy but real Harmony of Scripture statements . — VII. Practical 
Improvement . Inferences from the Atonement respecting the final 
Condemnation of the Impenitent, Application to different Descrip- 
tions of Character. This will give our readers some idea of the ex- 
tent and variety of the topics discussed. The following extract from 
the second discourse is at once characteristic and valuable : — 

u Now, the whole controversy between the advocates of a limited and the 
advocates of a universal atonement, lias been summed up in the one question, — 
Whether , in the purpose of God, according to the order of nature , election pre- 
cedes atonement , or atonement precedes election. 

“ That election stands first, has been argued on the plausible ground. — a 
ground which, I grant, very naturally suggests itself, — that the purpose of the 
end should reasonably be considered as preceding the purpose of the means . 
We first determine our object, it is alleged, and then set about devising the 
means of effecting it. — I might observe, in reply to this, that it assumes more 
than can be granted, — namely, that God’s sole purpose in the provision of the 
atonement,— or in the stupendous plan of salvation, — was the recovery from sin 
and its penal consequences of the definite nfimber of sinners of the human family 
comprised in * the election of grace.* But without enlarging, as we might, in 
the illustration of this remark, I prefer taking other grounds. — The whole ques- 
tion appears to me to turn upon a distinction, which I conceive to be sufficiently 
simple, and which yet I have never seen introduced on the subject. It is the 
distinction between a purpose and a desire. You will at once be sensible, that 
we may desire the attainment of an object, without purposing it. Let me sup- 
pose that between us and the attainment of the object there are certain obstacles, 
—obstacles of a moral character, without the removal of which it cannou be legi- 
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tinmtely ami honourably accomplished; — we may desire, and desire earnestly 
that accomplishment, but unless we can see a way by which these obstacles can 
be overcome, and the end can be attained consistently with correct principle and 
unimpaired credit to our entire character, — we can never purpose it. Thus th£re 
are cases, in which the discernment of the means, though it need not precede the 
desire, must precedo the purpose.— I may illustrate this from an instance which 
has been happily introduced in elucidation of another part of this subject, — the 
case of king Darius and the prophet Daniel When the king, too late, dtscov- 
ered the malignant artifice of iiis courtiers in their conspiracy against the life of 
his justly favourite minister, and his own weakness and folly in allowing himself, 
through the power of vain-glorious self-elation, to become their dupe, — his desire 
to deliver Daniel was intensely strong; so that it is said, 1 he laboured till the 
going down of the sun to deliver him — that is, he set all his wits to work, to 
devise means by which his own foolish decree inighf, be set aside, and hi% ser- 
vant's deliverance effected consistently with the constitutional principle in the 
law of the realm, which declared ail enactments, duly ratified by the signature 
and seal of the king, irreversible. — The labour, — the mental plodding, of the 
king, was in vain. He could devise no expedient by which, on grounds consis- 
tent with the ‘ laws of the Medes and Persians,* the thing could be done. And 
therefore, though there* was desire , there was no purpose. 

“ Now, there is one point, in which all illustrative examples, drawn from the 
affairs of men, necessarily fail. When we apply them to divine transactions, we 
must beware of imagining time consumed in meditative and inventive thought. 
With Deity, all is intuition. Hut still, if we guard against such conceptions, and 
bear in mind the strictly intuitive character of all the Infinite Mind's operations, 
and the true distinction between the order of nature and the order of time, — 
there is a principle in the example adduced that is manifestly applicable to clivine 
purposes as well as human. We might conceive the desire of divine mercy as 
bent on saving sinners ; — but in order to this desire becbming a purpose in the 
mind of the Godhead, there must of necessity be the discernment of a way in 
which the salvation may be effected in consistency with the full honour of every 
attribute of his character and every principle of bis government. To suppose 
God to purpose salvation, and to ordain sinners to the possession of it, previously 
to such discernment (speaking, as we necessarily must, after the manner of men) 
and independently of it, is to suppose him doing what it is morally impossible for 
him to do — The language of Scripture, accordingly, is in beautiful harmony 
with the principle laid down, of the necessity of such discernment and determi- 
nation of honourable means, in order to the formation of the purpose to save. 
The Mediator, or atoning substitute, is not represented as chosen and appointed 
for the elect , — but the elect as chosen in the Mediator . Thus in Eph. i. 4 — 7, 
* According as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world, that 
we should be holy and without blame before him in love : having predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good 
pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, therein lie hath made 
us accepted in the Beloved : in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.' Here the choice, 
and the predestination to the adoption of children and its privileges, are in Christ , 
as well as the subsequent actual acceptance, redemption, and forgiveness. — Thus 
too in 2 Tim. i. 9, ‘ Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not 
according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus , before the world began and in Eph. iii. 10, 1 1 , * To 
tike intent that now, unto the principalities and powers in the heavenly places, 
might be known, by the church, the manifold wisdom of God : according to the 
eternal purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord* To such passages 
I may add those in which the namls of God’s chosen are represented as having 
been * written, from before the foundation of the world, in the Lamb's Book of 
Life.'— Nay, more than one of the texts which are adduced on the other side of 
the question, I may fairly bring forward as satisfactory proofs oil mine. For ex- 
ample : — the words of our Lord in John xvii. 6, * Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me/ have been cited as subversive of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment's having, in the purpose of God, preceded the election to salvation. That 
doctrine, it has been alleged, renders the words self-contradictory; because if 
Jesus, frhen his people were ' given to him/ was contemplated as having made 
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the atonement, then, in virtue of the right of property in them which the atone- 
ment gave him, he would at once have said—* mine they were.* Now this, I 
must confess, does appear to me very extraordinary. * Thou gavest them me/ 
Wtlo speaks ? The Son of God. In what capacity ? Beyond a doubt, in his 
capacity of Mediator . How, then, could they be given him in that capacity, un- 
less he was first regarded in that capacity? He behoved to have been contem- 
plated as Mediator , — that is, the plan of mediatorial substitution must have been 
before the eye of the Father, ere they could be given to him, as the stipulated 
reward of the work which, in the fulness of the time, he was to accomplish/' 

Most gladly would we follow our author through his course of 
lucicj and convincing reasoning on the great subject of which he 
treats, but our limits forbid. Of all the stirring controversies of our 
time§ there is none mftre important than that on the Atonement, 
The Secession church is in our view the % scene of a conflict not less 
important in its bearings upon the cause of evangelical truth in our 
land than the exciting movements in the national church. The 
mock bulwarks of ecclesiastical statutes and oreeds have yielded 
before the tide of truth. They have never been found to stand the 
test, and never will. The diversity of opinion within the Secession 
church is now matter of notoriety. It is to us matter of deep in- 
terest.* We wish the peace and prosperity of that portion of the 
Lords vineyard. We have no pleasure in strife and debate, but 
when these tend to awaken from a state of torpidity, and lead to an 
earnest and thorough investigation of the leading principles of the 
plan of salvation, we cannot regret their existence. A few have been 
excluded from the fellowship of the Secession on the ground of their 
maintaining opinions which are deemed heretical. We would not 
be apologists for the extremes to which some of these have gone, 
both in sentiment and expression; but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact prominently presented in the debates of the synod, that 
many are retained in the fellowship of that body who hold avowedly 
the leading principles advocated by the parties excluded \ On what 
principle these are retained, or on what principle they themselves 
can justify their position, we presume not to say; but this is evident, 
that the views advocated in the masterly work before us have oh 
tained a strong hold in the Secession, and that no power of ecclesias- 
tical statutes and censures can check their progress. Every effort to 
put them down serves only to illustrate the weakness of those who 
make these efforts, axd to stir up to more strenuous exertions the advo 
cates of those views which are designated new 9 but which we believe 
to be as old as the gospel. If Dr. Wardlaw, by means of any of his 
former works, has been the means of exciting attention to the subject 
of the extent of the Atonement, much more will the present work 
contribute to the same result. It will be read with eagerness by 
thousands whose minds are in a state^ of suspense, and it will, we 
doubt not, lead many of them to an enlightened decision and to solid 
peace. The work, though of a controversial character, is not one of 
mere local or temporary interest. It will be regarded permanently 
as one of the author’s best works, and as a standard \ in a sense in 
finitely superior to any Creed, Confession, or Testimony. 
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The Crisis is Come? or % the Crisis of the Church of Scotland ; the Apostacy of 
the Church of England ; and the Fall of the Church of Rome. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Speeches and Decisions of the IJouse of Commons on the 
Petition of the Church of Scotland . By the Rev. B. D. Bogie, Edinburgh : 
Oliphant. 1843, 

This is a work of very great interest. It presents a very fair and accurate state- 
ment of the events which have led to the recent revolution in the Church of 
Scotland, and of the present condition of the Church*>f England. It is written 
with great force and clearness of style, and will richly repay a careful perusal. 
Without pledging ourselves to a'i the opinions of the author, we can, witli great 
cordiality, recommend the work as one calculated to inform and enlighten, and 
in which the principles of Evangelical truth ahd liberty are exhibited in their 
proper light. The particular topics discussed are, “ The Crisis of the Church of 
Scotland ” — u The Apostacy in the Church of England” — The Schisms in the 
Roman Catholic Church “ The Fall of Rome and u The Future State of 
the Church.” 


Outlines for the Pulpit ; or Short Illustrations of Select Texts for Evangelical 
Discourses. By Adam Thomson, D. D. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1843. 

• 

We do not much approve of u outlines for the pulpit,” when intended for the use 
of those who occupy the pulpit. They are inducements to sloth, and hurtful to 
independent thought and research. Such outlines, however, when presented in 
the form of those before us, may serve other important ends, and, as doing so, 
are to be considered of some value. When addressed by a faithful pastor to his 
hock, they recall to memory his instructions, and tend to deepen the impressions 
which may have been made on their first delivery. The present volume is well 
adapted to this end, and will, besides, be found profitable as ail exposition of 
many interesting portions of divine truth. They are highly creditable to the 
author as a specimen of his pulpit ministrations ; they abound in scripture illus- 
trations, and cannot be carefully perused without promoting at once scriptural 
knowledge and purity. They are fitted to be of essential service to many who 
engage in social religious exercise, but whose previous training does not enable 
them to arrange their thoughts with that order, or to express them with that 
propriety, which are necessary to profit. » 


A Practical Exposition of the Book of Jonah , in Ten Lectures . By James 
Peddie, D. D. Edinburgh : Oliphant. 1843. 

These lectures, we are informed by the venerable author, were delivered in 
Bristo church, on the evenings of the Lord’s day, upwards of ten years ago, with- 
out the most distant idea of future publication. They were afterwards, in con- 
sequence of solicitation, permitted be printed in the United Secession Maga- 
zine in detached portions ; and having thus become a public property, they are 
now collected and published in a separate small volume, without more than a 
few slight verbal corrections. Dr. Peddie has done well to rescue these lec- 
tures from the oblivion to which they must be doomed in the pages of the Seces- 
sion Magazine. They are written in a perspicuous and impressive style, and will 
tend to impress deeply the moral lessons intended to be conveyed by the very 
important portion of divine truth upon which they are founded. 
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The Duty and Liberty of a Christian Church , asserted against Popery^ Puseyism , 
and Erantianism. By the Rev. Andrew Gray, A. M., Perth. Edinburgh : 
John Johnston. 1843. 

This little treatise was, in substance, delivered before the synod of Perth and 
Stirling, and is now, in a form somewhat extended, published at their request. 
It gives a fair exhibition of the principles of the Non-Intiusumists. There min- 
gle, with the sweet and cheering notes of freedom, the clanking of the old chain. 
Yet are we delighted to peruse such a work, and still more delighted to know 
that the great principles of religious liberty which it so manfully asserts, are the 
principles now of so large a number of men who have proved their sincerity by 
their sacrifices. 


The Church Members Monitor . By the Rev. Charles Mouse. London : James 
Dinnis. 1843. * 

It is enough in commendation of this little work, to give the language of Dr. 
Pye Smith, in a letter to the author. ** I have read tke ‘ Monitor’ with much 
attention, and am impressed with a sense of its excellence and valuable tendency. 
I feel myself under deep obligations to you for this contribution to the greatest 
of all objects. I have ordered 100 copies, and trust they will be the means of 
most important blessings to my own beloved flock, among whom I shall distribute 
them.” 


The Question , “ Is it* the Duty of the Government to Provide the Means of 

Education for the People* examined . By George Payne, LL.D. London: 

John Gladding. 1843. 

This is a very powerful tract, written in Dr. Payne’s best style. Oil the perusal 
of it, we almost ceased to regret that Sir James Graham had brought forward 
his obnoxious measure. Good comes out of evil. The perusal of this tract, in 
which the noblest principles of religious liberty are asserted in the most manly 
and masterly style, will do more than excite a hatred to Sir James’ hateful mea- 
sure : it will disclose to thousands the root of our worst national grievances, and 
lead to strenuous exertion for tiie overthrow of ecclesiastical oppression. It is 
one of the best voluntary tracts we have ever perused. Let our readers procure 
and circulate it. 


Memoir of Jane Martin , and her little Brother. By a Lady. Edinburgh : John 
Johnston. 1843. 

A very interesting and pleasing record of youthful piety in humble life, and well 
fitted for circulation among the young. 


Exercises on the Geography and History of the Countries and Nations of the Old 
and New Testaments. For the use of Bible Classes. With Maps . By Joseph 
Hoy, M. A., Arbroath. Edinburgh : Oliphant and Son. 

" This class-book was first annohneed as * Outlines of the Geography of the Laud 
of Israel and Neighbouring Nations/ it being intended to be only a reprint and 
publication in an enlarged form of a * Geography of Canaan and the Neigbour- 
ing Nations* which the author had, four or five years ago, prepared and printed 
for the use of his own congregational classes. But, in revising and enlarging it, 
the interest of the subject increased, and he was led to embrace the whole Geo- 
graphy of Scripture. Much care has been bestowed upon it, and upon the Maps 
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by which it is illustrated : the best authorities have been studied on any point in 
which authority was of value. Only those places have been introduced which 
are of importance in scripture history: ami it is conceived that few, if any such, 
iiave been overlooked. The chronological dates given are chiefly those "’of 
Hales." The work has our hearty recommendation. 


Thoughts Suggested hy the late Ecclesiastical Movement in Scotland ; Being a 
Discourse, the Substance o f which was Delivered in York Street Chapel, Dub- 
lin, May 28th, 1843. By William Urwick, I). D. Dublin: John Robertson. 

It is enough to say of this discourse that it is worthy of its author. It contains a 
clear and connected statement of the causes which led to the recent disruption in 
the Church of Scotland, and a sound estimate of the principles developed in that 
important event. It is dedicated, in appropriate terms, to Dr. Chalmers; and 
any profits arising from its sale are to be given to the Free Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. The following extracts will shovj the character of the discourse, 
which, we doubt not, many of our readers will immediately procure for themselves : 

“As I have said, the ministers who have seceded from the Scottish church, still 
profess themselves the advocates of an establishment, and some repudiate the 
thought of being voluntaries. Well ! we will not strongly censure them, if their 
opinions do not quite keep pace with their circumstances. Agents in great pro- 
vidential movements, often place themselves by their acts , much a-head of their 
intentions. It was so with Luther in beginning the Reformation ; when he was 
dealing death-blows against the Papacy, lie was unconscious of doing otherwise 
than became him as ‘ a good son of the church. 1 Whatever our Scottish brethren 
may be in theory, undeniably they are complete voluntaries in practice. And 
they are nobly pressing the exercise of the 1 voluntary principle’ in all directions 
through their country, forming organizations for working it wherever they can 
obtain a footing for the purpose. Their very existence depends on the suffi- 
ciency of the ‘ voluntary principle nor can ive doubt its adequacy to meet the 
exigency, great and perilous as some may think that exigency to be. It is ail 
experiment on a grand scale in the face of Christendom, showing what the doc- 
trine of Christ’s grace and authority can do, when brought properly to bear upon 
the hearts of his people, for inducing bountifulness in them. Examples of the 
* voluntary principle’ have for years been standing out before us, in the support 
of all religious denominations not established by law, and in the operations of our 
Bible, Missionary, Tract and School Societies at home and abroad. But if our 
Scottish brethren go on as they iiave begun, their case, all circumstances con- 
sidered, will give to the world a demonstration of that principle gloriously tri- 
umphant. Little as they may now calculate upon it themselves, I expect that 
when they have once fairly tested the voluntary principle, by honestly, heartily, 
and confidingly throwing themselves upon it — and when they shall have felt the 
comfort, the dignity, the independence, the freedom, the consciousness of love 
and fellowship, the soul, spirit, and nerve for holy enterprise, which that principle 
brings with it — they will be found among its ablest audomost zealous advocates, 
as well as among the brightest illustrations of it in modern times. 

“ Let their conduct be represented or explained as it may, they have formally 
dissented from the established church of their country ; they are now to all in- 
tents and purposes, * Dissenters/ as truly as we are so ourselves ; the f Free Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland’ is as really a ' dissenting body’ as is the * Seces- 
sion/ the 1 Relief/ the * Congregational/ the * Methodist/ the * Baptist/ or any 
other denomination in the empire, excepting the' Episcopalians’ of England ana 
Ireland, and what is now the established Kirk of Scotland. Their conduct may 
be described as schism , and they may be stigmatized as schismatics , with as much 
propriety as the terms will apply to the conduct or members of any other dissent- 
ing community — that is, indeed, with no propriety at all, for according to the 
scripture use of the word, ‘ schism’ intends a division among persons continuing 
to be members of the same church, and must not be applied tor the members of a 
community that is uuited and harmonious in itself. Our Scottish friends will now 
be accounted * sectaries ’ as properly as we are; but neither they nor we will 
much tare for being so called, when it is remembered that the first Christians 
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were described as a ' sect everywhere spoken against.’ The General Presbyterian 
CUuflch of Ireland also lias materially changed its position, in consequence of the 
late movement in Scotland. Heretofore it has professed itself to be in connec- 
tibn with the Established Church of Scotland, and on account of that connection 
its ministers and members have been hardly pleased to number themselves as 
' Disinters. But they have now formally and publicly renounced that con- 
nection, aud have) by their delegates, identified themselves with the new dissent- 
ing community. If they derived any glory from the connection—* I-chabod ?’ 
where is it now ? 

<l If our friends in Scotland have done well, to dissent from an established 
church must in some cases be right and binding. They had throughout refused 
to conform to the English establishment. Charles the Second settled it as the 
establishment of Scotland, about the time of the uniformity act in England. 
That period proved a memorable one in Scottish history. Were they who re- 
fused to concur in the imposition justified or not in refusing? or were the non- 
conformists, in 1662, right in separating from the Church of England, when the 
act of uniformity came into operation? If what was done in England and Scot- 
land were right then, the same ipust be right now; and if Scottish Presbyterians 
are justified in declining to identify themselves with the Church of England, 
others are justified in declining also. Conscience ambthe scriptures are the 
same things on both sides of the Tweed, on both sides of the channel, ori both 
sides of tile Atlantic, aud all over the world. But our friends in Scotland now 
have dissented fronfothe establishment of their own country, which is not an Epis- 
copalian but a Presbyterian body— a church with whose constitution and services 
as a church they still fully accord. They have thought themselves obliged in 
duty to God their Saviour, to come out from it and form themselves into a se- 
parate body, * merely,’ as some would express it, * because the government in- 
terfered a little in their church proceedings, and would not allow the people quite 
as much power as they wished in the appointment of ministers to congregations.’ 
Manifestly the things on which they rest their dissent from the Church of Scot- 
land, exist to a much greater extent in the Church of England ; state authority 
and patronage have a far more complete ascendency in the latter than in the 
other. Irrespective, therefore, of what else conscience may be stumbled at in the 
framework and forms of the episcopacy, here is enough, on the showing of our 
Scottish friends, to justify and require our separation from the establishment of 
South Britain and Ireland, as they have separated under solemn protest from the 
Presbyterian establishment of their own land.”— Pp. 24)— 27. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

ORDINATION OF MR. MILLER AT INVERURY. 

4 

On Friday, the 31st March, Mr. John Miller, son of the late Mr. Miller, 
who was pastor of the church in Gatehouse, was ordained to the pastoral office 
over the Congregational church in Inverury. 

Mr. Wallace, of Aberdeen, commenced the service with reading the Scriptures 
and prayer. Mr. Watson, of Musselburgh, delivered an introductory discourse on 
the nature and order of apostolic churches, from 1 Thess. ii. 14, first clause. 
Mr. Thomson, of Aberdeen, asked the usual questions, to which suitable and sa- 
tisfactory answers were given by Mr. George Elmslie, deacon, in the name of the 
church, and by Mr. Miller, their elected pastor. Mr. Thomson then offered up 
the ordination prayer, with imposition of hands, all the pastors uniting in com- 
mending our brother and his charge to the Special blessing of the great Head 
of the church. Mr. Kennedy, ofi Blackfriars-street chapel, Aberdeen, delivered 
the charge to the pastor from 2 Tim. iv. 5, last clause: “Make full proof of 
thy ministry.” Mr. Gowan, late of Blackhills, delivered the address to the 
church from Acts.v. 33, last clause : “ And great grace was upon them all." And 
Mr. Rennie, of Culsamond, concluded with prayer for the Divine blessing. 
Messrs. Calander, Craigdam, of the Secession, and Brooks, Inverury, of the 
Methodist denomination, besides many other friends from other churches, were 
present at the ordination. ** 
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In the evening a public meeting was held in the chapel, which was numerously 
attended, and sustained in a manner calculated to be profitable to all classes. Mr. 
Miller presided, and addressed the meeting, along with Messrs. Thomson, Wat;, 
lace, Kennedy, Ilennie, Brooks ; and Mr. Watson concluded. 

On the following Sabbath, Mr. Miller was introduced to his charge, by Mr. 
Watson, who preached in the forenoon, to a large and attentive congregation, 
from Eph. iv. 1. After fohich, Mr. Miller dispensed the ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper, when nearly the whole of the congregation remained to witness its ob- 
servance. Mr. Watson preached again, in the evening, a deeply impressive dis* 
course from 1 Peter iv. 17, last clause. The house was crowded, and the au- 
dience listened with deep attention. On the same evening Mr. Miller preached 
at Kintore to a large and deeply-interested congregation. 


EVANGELICAL CHURCH AT LYONS. 

If the work of evangelization had been of human institution, it would have ceased 
long ago. It has met with so many obstacles that the patience and strength both 
of its labourers and its pYotectors would soon have failed. The difficulties of 
commencing the work in a locality are no sooner overcome than new ones arise. 
Sometimes it is enmity from without that creates hinderances, sometimes in- 
firmities within ; sometimes it is sickness or other providentiar events that stop 
the work by striking the workman ; and sometimes even the results discourage, 
by their apparent disproportion to the labours and sacrifices which have preceded 
them. The simple fact that the work of evangelization exists and prospers in # the 
midst of so many hostile elements proves, if any proof were required, that it is’not 
the work of man but of God. 

Our present object, then, is simply to set before you the difficulties we meet 
with in cultivating the vast field, the evangelization of which the Lord has 
committed to the little church of Lyons, and if we speak to you of our em- 
barrassments, it is only because the sympathy you have already manifested for the 
spiritual wants of our immense population, makes us hope that you will still be 
interested in them. 

i It is painful to us again to make our wants known to you, but we feel that we 
ought not to be discouraged, since it is not success that fails, but only pecuniary 
resources. And, nevertheless, the want of these resources makes us feel still 
more painfully, that the fertility and the extension of our field of labour renders 
them still more necessary than ever. The accounts of this work, after being 
balanced by a deficiency already considerable, at the end of the last year, present 
now a debt of 5,000 francs, whilst the present expenditure, (educed as much as 
possible by economy, comes to 1,000 francs every month. T, hough the Lord 
says to us to lengthen the cords of our tents , yet, in spite of the continued efforts 
we have made to obtain contributions in the midst of the flock, it is only neces- 
sary to know their circumstances, to understand that they cannot raise enough 
for themselves. 

Those among them who are able to give, do it liberally ; and even among 
those who can only give with difficulty, there are those who willingly part 
with some article of food, &c., that they may have something to offer. One of 
our sisters, the mother of a family, and often obliged to nurse her sick husband, 
has not feared to take from her hours of repose, to devote the money made by 
her midnight work to buy a second plate for the communion, which the number 
of the flock made necessary. We could give many recitals of this kind, but we 
abstain { and it is with much regret that we add, that the resources of the flock 
for the maintenance of the work falUfar short of the expenses. They are only 
able to give about a fourth, 250 francs in a montji, besides the expenses of the 
house, which are given by one generous person. Alas I we must add, that the 
distress among the .working classes during the past year, has not only prevented 
the greater number of the flock from putting the least sum into the box of the 
church, but we have been obliged to assist them and to give them, chiefly in 
coals, food, and medicines, a sum of more than 16,000 francs. How Could we 
have been able to look at such want without seeking the blessing of the Lord 
and the compassion of our brothers? We acknowledge with gratitude that w<* 
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bare been heard by God and assisted by his children. And now, that our wants 
are renewed, and we are obliged again to pray and ask for aid, will not our requests 
*|>e welcomed with the same benevolence? 

The progress of the work itself since the opening of the new chapel, is an evi- 
dent proof of the love of our heavenly Father ; and the many Christian friends who 
have generously helped to build it, will, with us, bless the God of all grace, be- 
cause he has deigned to hear,, the prayers and assist the efforts of his children. 
The number of hearers has doubled ; there are generally from 500 to 600 each 
Sabbath, and nearly 1,000 on extraordinary occasions. In the past year, we 
have seen the flock increased by SO new communicants, and 50 adult catechumens 
receive instruction on Wednesday evening. Never before have we witnessed so 
many conversions. 

Our adult Sabbath schools, for both men and women, are considerably in- 
creased. The number<of pupils in the former, which was only from 20 to 25, 
is now from 35 to 40 ; and in the latter, instead of 10 or 12, it is now more than 30. 

The class that we have opened for youn£ German workmen, that they may 
have on Sabbath evenings agreeable and Christian society, is attended by 30, who, 
instead of amusing themselves at taverns, come to read the word of God and 
Other good books, or converse with pious persons. 

In the Sabbath school for children there are from 30 to 40 young pupils, and 
from 50 to 100 adult hearers, which is nearly three times more than before. The 
primary scbools*auffered a V ery sensible diminution, when we were obliged sev- 
eral years ago to replace the gratuitous system by the paying system. The boys' 
class contained only 7 or 8 pupils, and the girls’ class 4 or 5. Now we have 25 
or 30 in the former, and 15 or 20 in the latter. A good many of them make very 
encouraging intellectual progress, and some rejoice us still more by their good 
religious dispositions. The Infant Asylum receives from 50 to 60 little scholars, 
who receive there frpm the first days of their life on earth, instructions to pre- 
pare them for a heavenly life. We are happy to be able to add that our schools, 
all directed by pious people, have, by the mercy of God, led to the truth several 
of the pupils both adults and children. The same blessing rests on the labours 
Of a little evangelical committee which we have formed conjointly with several 
other members of the flock. This committee directs the following labours : — 

“ An association for domestic visiting, and for distributing the Bible and reli- 
gious tracts." A means of evangelization which sows the first seeds of eternal 
truth in many families of our town, and by which many have already passed, 
either in whole or part, from darkness to the glorious light of the Gospel. All 
that we have to regret is, that we have not means to visit more regularly the 
200 houses which expect and even claim our instructions. A hundred and sixty- 
two Bibles and New Testaments, besides a great many religious tracts, have 
been sold during the past year by the members of this association. 

2d. “ Preaching in the neighbourhood,” by which we have carried the gospel 
Of peace to five or six different places. In the most of these places, if not in 
all, we see marked fruit of our labours. With the aid of a Christian society at 
Geneva, we have placed an Evangelist in a town near Lyons, peopled by 10,000 
inhabitants, where the meetings are attended already by a very attentive audience 
of 70 persons. The new converts in this place are looking for a schoolmaster, 
Whom they will pay partly at their own expense. In another of our stations the 
work makes daily progress, and over all our field of evangelisation there blooms 
many a flower, which, though isolated, does not the less shed around it the good 
odour of Christ. You will be happy to learn that an English chaplain, and a 
German evangelist, have been established among us for some time,*— .the one at 
the expense of an English society, and the other at that of a Christian committee 
at Geneva and some private friends. The worship of both is conducted in the 
evangelical chapel, which we have offered them gratuitously. Thus, every 
Sunday in three languages, the walls of the new chapel resound with the gospel 

Another branch of the work at Lyons, which has not been least prosperous, 
remains to be noticed — the Circulating Librar y. The number of readers, which 
had fallen below 10, is now more than 60. #We have also founded a Christian 
Beadihg^oom, which is frequented by 12 or 15 readers. 

If we did not fear to overpass the limits of this report, we might tell you of 
the obstacles we meet with from different quarters. We might tell you of chil- 
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dren taken from their parents, of servants separated from their masters, of pro* 
selytes pompously rebaptized in the churches and in the hospitals* But we only 
point them out, that you may feel that we have not less need of the prayers of 
our brethren, than of their pecuniary aid. .* 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

a 

THE ANNUAL MEETING, EXETER#HALL. . 

The Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting* was held at Exeter-hall, on Thursday, the 
1 1th of May. The chair was taken at ten o’clock, by the Right Hon, Sin George 
Grey, Bart. The proceedings commenced by singihg the 84th hymn, Missionary 
Collection, and the Rev. I}r. Paterson implored the Divine blessing. 

The Chairman then rose and said, — My first feeling, in entering this hall, 
and in looking round on the crowded assembly which it contains, is one of heart- 
felt gratification, that, after the society has been established Jor nearly half a 
century, there exists an un diminished interest in the prosecutfon of that great 
object which it was established to promote. I am assured, that the numerbua 
friends now present will not be wanting in their efforts to maintain the society 
in the position it now occupies, and to enable its Directors to avail themselyes 
of the new openings which the providence of God is presenting, for making 
known the glad tidings of salvation to populous parts of the world, hitherto al- 
most entirely closed against the reception of the truth. The lead which this 
society has taken in availing itself of the opening to China, will, I hope, be 
followed by measures corresponding in some degree to the importance of the ob- 
ject. I trust, that in answer to the prayers offered up, and the exertions made 
by this and kindred institutions labouring in the same cause, for the advancement 
of the same philanthropic and truly Christian object, we are not too sanguine in 
anticipating that the millions of China may, at no distant day, become partakers 
of the benefits arising from Christianity in this country, and join us in singing 
hosannas to our common Lord. I cannot, however, omit referring to one other 
peculiarity attaching to this society — its catholicity ; and in noticing this I would 
only say, that I do it not in the slightest degree to depreciate the efforts of any 
kindred institution ; for I am sure there is not an individual here who will not 
bid God speed to every society which has the same great object in view, and who 
would not hold out the right hand of fellowship to the missionary, of whatever 
denomination, who goes forth with the Bible in his hand and the gospel in hia 
heart, to preach the glad tidings of salvation to the world. €Jere we are met 
upon common ground ; and I rejoice to know that there are upon this platform 
the representatives of other societies, who are labouring with zeal, diligence, and 
true Christian philanthropy in their respective spheres, bufrwbo are here, as I 
am, to bear testimony to this great truth — and I think it is a truth which cannot 
be too boldly stated in the present day — that the great object of missions should 
be that which this society, in its fundamental rule, sets before you, namely, to 
preach the simple gospel of Christ. 

The Rev. A. Tcdman then read an abstract of the report, which commenced 
by noticing the society’s proceedings in the South Sea Islands. After referring 
to the French aggression upon Tahiti, it stated, that, in the islands where the 
gospel had been introduced in later yefirs, and which had hitherto been preserved 
from the evils of popery, the rich reward already realized had been abundant, end 
the prospects of extensive success were most cheering. In the island of Taxuut, 
the spot on which the enterprising Williams planted the Christian standard , on 
the day before bis martyrdom, two missionary brethren from England were now 
stationed. It had been decided to send to China, as soon as possible, ten or 
twelve additional labourers ; and the best endeavours were now being made to 
engage men duly qualified for the enterprise. Though still called to mourn over 
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the obstacles to the progress of the gospel in India, presented by the debasing 
idolatries of the country, the Directors were permitted to rejoice in the progres- 
sive diminution of the difficulties with which their brethren had to contend. In 
*6outh Africa, the desert had begun to blossom as the rose. The stations north 
of the colony had been visited with gracious manifestations of Divine mercy. 
Madagascar still remained under the cloud of that dark and mysterious dispensa- 
tion which deprived the people of their teachers, and exposed them to the cruel 
vengeance of their inveterate and powerful enemies. Additional martyrdoms 
had taken place during the year. The Directors had sent forth to various parts 
of the world, missionaries with their families, amounting (exclusive of children) 
to twenty-three individuals. The total amount of receipts had been £78,450 
18s. 8d. ; the expenditure, £85,442 5s. 

•Rev. J. J. Freeman then rose, and spoke to the following effect : — -It has 
been my privilege since the last annual meeting of this society, to visit its sta- 
tions in the West Indies, and I feel quite aware that, on the present occasion, it 
is reasonably expected of me that I should endeavour to render some report of 
that visit. So long had our missions been established in one portion of that field, 
British Guiana, and so rapidly^and largely had they increased in another portion, 
Jamaica, — so complicated were some of the details of our operations, and so de- 
sirous were our missionary brethren themselves, of a visit from the direction at 
home, that the Directors of the society deemed it wise to resolve on sending a 
deputation to those regions, and their hope was that I might in some measure 
fulfil their wishfc* I have cheerfully made the attempt. IIow far 1 have suc- 
ceeded, remains yet to be ascertained by the results of the visit. It was with 
inexpressible delight, that, having been safely conveyed, within little more than 
three weeks, by a noble vessel, across the Atlantic, I found myself first on the 
luxuriant plains of British Guiana, and then amidst the magnificent scenery of 
Jamaica, mingling with congregations of men so lately in bondage, and now so 
free, so happy , so grateful , so capable of appreciating the blessings they enjoy, so 
worthy of all that humanity, justice, and religion have done tor them, and so 
manifestly affording the earnest of the future prosperity of those countries as the 
industrious, sober-minded, and increasingly intelligent and religious peasantry of 
those portions of the British empire. To have witnessed the gratifying and 
rising condition of those people, was an ample reward for the toils and anxieties 
of the voyage and the tour, and the absence from family and home. To me it 
was perhaps more deeply interesting, for I had seen slavery. I knew it as it exists 
in Madagascar. I saw it in Mauritius, and the colony of the Cape ; and in both 
I had seen apprenticeship too — that anomalous thing which neither masters nor 
apprentices ever comprehended, but of which the poor negro himself has often 
said in his perplexity, “ Dem say we slave no longer, and yet we no free. Ah, 
dem Buckra r And so having seen both slavery and its twin-sister, apprentice- 
ship, I rejoiced to he permitted to see freedom, and examine its working and 
bearing among those same people, and to watch among them the progress of 
Christian institutions. 

I cannot but aayert to this subject, and on this occasion, because it is so in- 
timately blended with Christian missions ; and although this is not, in one sense, 
an anti-slavery meeting, I am sure in the highest sense it is. How could I but 
feel and entertain strong convictions too, as, in my visit to Jamaica, I passed 
along the shores, and quite in sight of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hayti ? The last, 
indeed, is free, but without the Christianity of Jamaica, and so without its 
peace or its prosperity. Cuba and Porto Rico have neither its freedom nor its 
Christianity. Tyranny, oppression, fear, anguish, and death are there the 
doom of the wretched captive. While slavery lasted, Christianity could not 
flourish in our colonies, and now that slavery is abolished. Christianity does 
flourish. Often when I entered the well-filled Mission-chapel, and from the 
pulpit surveyed the crowded audience, and saw the attention of the listening 
throng of men and their families, well clad, well behaved, eager to listen, to 
understand, to believe and be saved, I have felt the tear of grateful joy burst 
forth in the recollection that these men, these women, these children, were lately 
chattels in law.; but now free, grateful, industrious, and happy, — many of them 
pious and devout, an honour to any community, — the joy of our missionaries, 
and the destined crown of their rejoicing in the great day. 

If a general view be taken of the results of emancipation — the happiness which 
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it has poured into the bosoms of tens of thousands — the peaceful cottages and 
hamlets that are rising, many of which I visited — the new scenes of domestic and 
social peace and enjoyment I witnessed — the multiplying signs of intelligence** 
comfort, and improvement — then there bursts before us not the fictions of a poet, 
but the sober and delightful realities of Christian truth, which not the pen even 
of a Montgomery could fijlly describe, though it once told well the darker scenes 
of the picture. For bow much of all this they ara indebted to the efforts of the 
humble Christian missionary teacher, no man can calculate. Happily, when free- 
dom came, the restraints of the gospel, and the moral influence of the Christian 
teacher were there ; and now the wide experiment, such as the world had never 
witnessed before, may challenge an impartial investigation by any government or 
society on earth. One feature in the character of the churches — the mission 
churches — made up of those emancipated men, is their liberality. They have 
speedily learned the great lesson of Christian liberty. Hook with admiration *>n 
the large amounts they have so cheerfully contributed, and are contributing, to- 
wards the support of the institutians of religion. They have received freely, 
and they give freely. I know not the sum total raised by them since 1834, 
alone, in connection with the missions of the varidus denominations in Jamaica 
and Guiana; but surely it cannot be less than the magnificent sum of £250,000! 
A magnificent voluntary effort for church extension ! Of course I am not now 
speaking of our society alone ; I include all, and I think I am far within the 
limits. But so far as this society is concerned, there is one fact^i must name, — 
it proved to me the liberal spirit of the people, under the judicious guidance of 
their ministers. They cheerfully paid, and more than paid, all the expeifses 
connected with my visit as a deputation, so that no portion of it should fall on 
the funds of the parent society, — a circumstance which, I flatter myself, proves 
tolerably well that the measure of a deputation was acceptable both among the 
people and their pastors. 

To give a public and definite opinion on the religious state of the mission 
churches, would be a delicate and difficult task. Yet I must confess, that my 
full conviction is, that a large amount of real , though not of highly enlightened 
piety, exists among them. As a whole, 1 am not impressed with the belief that 
there is any extraordinary piety — anything approaching to the miraculous, either 
in our own or any other religious community^there. The one characteristic fea- 
ture is attachment, to religious ordinances. The vast majority seem to act as if 
under some common and powerful impulse, as though they must have their own 
minister, their own chapel, and be identified with a religious party, and do some- 
thing to sustain it by personal effort and sacrifice. With many, I fear, this is all. 
There is, however, a large average amount of good moral character, — a surpris- 
ingly happy amount, considering under what disadvantageous training they bad 
been placed. My conviction also is, that the present condition of the churches 
is not permanent or final. The transition state is not yet completed, but the 
changes are working favourably. As intelligence spreads among some, others 
begin to seek it for themselves, and these again act on others, afhd thus the influ- 
ence will he augmented, and a favourable issue anticipated. 

After these general observations on the state of the missions, may I be allowed 
to advert very briefly to a few particulars? I commenced m^ tour in Demerara, 
where 1 found springing up an important institution for the training of native 
teachers and catechists, under the diligent care of our respected and devoted mis- 
sionary, Mr. Wallbridge, and where a new chapel is immediately wanted to meet 
the growing demands of an increasingly populous city, and the desire of the people 
to hear the word of God placed before them with fidelity and simplicity. In 
George Town, also. I had the delight, and it was great delight, of visiting my 
old friend Mr. Ketley, formerly this society’s faithful and laborious agent th^fe. 
He occupies a large field of labour, antfis indefatigably and successfully occupying 
it. Few missionaries have been more honoured in doing good; and there are few 
stations, in my opinion, of greater usefulness in Great Britain, or any part of the 
world. His people showed much kindness with reference to Madagascar. Among 
other things they contributed £50 for a boat to be employed in aiding the escape 
of the persecuted native Christians. 

I felt a deep interest, too, in visiting the congregation formerly under the 
charge of our devoted, but martyred, missionary, Smith of Demerara. Many of 
bis old frieitds came around me, with expressions of the liveliest joy and gratu 
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tilde in 'the recollection of his faithful and incessant labours on their behalf. 
Among these were men who had oft travelled all Saturday night, that they might 
^obtain bis instructions on the Sunday morning; then hasten back to the estates 
where they were slaves; cut their due portion of grass in the afternoon, and 
reach home, by the allotted time ; and yet, on the Monday morning, were flogged 
and placed in the stocks, for having dared to attend the missionary. And here 
may I state a fact honourable to the negro character ? I conversed with many 
who had suffered this harsh treatment, and on whose backs arc still the marks of 
the lacerations they suffered, for no other crime than such as that I have named ; 
but I have never heard one vindictive syllable escape their lips. They often 
recur to the history of the past, but only to thank God for the happy change 
which they now experience in their privileges and condition. IIow changed the 
g o®J\ c 1 Now they can assemble in broad daylight, and bring their wives and 
children, and call tbemHbeir own, as they never could before. They crowd to 
the sanctuary, listen to the sounds of mercy, none daring to make them afraid. 
On the weBt coast, our excellent missionary, ‘Mr. Scott, is rearing a suitable and 
substantial place of worship at the estimated cost of £2,000. This sum the 
P®°Pl e are raising by their owh efforts — every dollar the result of personal labour. 
We held a missionary meeting there during my visit and when the people had 
heard our plain statements respecting the demands made on the society from 
various quarters where the people are less able to contribute than they are, 
they at once h^ponded to the appeal of the minister, and offered to relieve 
the society fromvhe promise of jts donation of £100 to help them in building 
their new chapel. . By an additional effort, said they, we can raise the sum our- 
selves, and we waive our claims for the £100; “ yes, massa, we able — we will.” 

ft would be long and tedious to specify every case. I pass to Berbice. In 
the principal town there, I found a great and glorious missionary work in pro- 
gress. Few men arq more abundant in labours — persevering and systematic la- 
bours — *than our missionary in New Amsterdam. There, also, the people are 
raising an excellent chapel. Within two years they contributed specifically for 
it £2,500. It will cost double that sum, and they will raise it all. The people 
determined on building, not a slight flimsy structure, just to last their own life- 
^° r children too — such a one as a poor pious sufferer, Fitzgerald, 

(of whom you heard a year or two ago, as remarking, when he paid his money, 
M God’s ^ work must be done, and I may be dead,”) described to me: We 
want build chapel, massa, large, strong, make him last for ever and ever — amen.” 

d i® pla y 8 a ^ 80 liberality of the people, that at another station, Rodboro* in 
Berbice, a chapel has been reared at an expense of £3,500, including school and 
dwelling-house. Others are also in progress, and others are completed, of which 
I could find much to say, but time would fail me. 

From British Guiana and its vapt alluvial plains, I crossed to Jamaica — the 
beautiful, magnificent, and salubrious island of Jamaica — with its stupendous 
mountain-ranges, and luxuriant plains of rich colonial produce. If the success 
attending a missionary enterprise be a legitimate proof of the Divine approval of 
the measure that introduced it, and the means that have carried it forward, that 
proof is incontrovertible there. I do not mean that I would try every individual 
station by that test, but I speak of our Jamaica mission as a whole. And I do 
^ as ^ een a blessing to Jamaica, and will be a blessing still. 
Possibly, if all the other societies which were there before ours obtained a footing 
in the island, had doubled their energies, everything might have been done for 
Jamaica that could have been desired. But Episcopalians who were there left 
ample room for Nonconformists—Moravians left ample room for Wesleyans— 
Wesleyans for Baptists— ‘Baptists for Presbyterians, and Presbyterians for Inde- 
pendents; and still there is work enough to be done, and ample space for all, 
without any party wishing another to be out of the way. Few spots exist in the 
world more favoured with a aealous Christian ministry than Jamaica ; and I am 
sincerely thankful for it. In the progress of the great cause of emancipation in 
tae world — for onward that cause must proceed— many eyes will turn towards 
Jamaica. Its. prosperity will accelerate the freedom of other lands, and that 


prosperity is identified with the progress of pure and enlightened Christianity, 
way l add, that I think, for the religious interests of Jamaica j for truth, peace, 
?J^iE t0, ? Crlty r“°?. c . ^ eat desideratum is, a visit from some of our wealthy, 
intelligent, and religious lay gentlemen. Just let them pass the winter months 
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there — a delightful escape from English inconveniences, as I found it. Instead 
of taking a tour of mere gratification along the Rhine, just let them cross to 
Kingston, pass Mont Diavolo, and feast on the rich and varied scenery of those 
enchanting regions, and the good they would effect is incalculable, even though 
it might not be all they wished. But, by advice to churches and pastors, the 
expression of sympathy, and mingling with the congregations, they would, under 
the circumstances I have alluded to, do more good than all the speeches made on 
the platform of Exeter-hall, or the pamphlets that* issue from Paternoster-row. 

One imporlfnt thing I must be allowed to add in relation to our mission 
churches in the West. I anticipate their being in a position to support them- 
selves ere long, without pressing on the funds of the parent society. Many of 
them have become so already. Some resolved on it while I was there, others 
are approaching to it, and all are honourably desirous of it. With few excep- 
tions I think they will shortly be self-sustained ; so that the resources hitherto 
expended on them will henceforth be available for othet fields. In conclusion, I 
would say, this society has ample reason for devout acknowledgment in the 
manifest blessings which God has bestowed on the labours of its agents in all 
that portion of the missionary field which I have been permitted to visit. Had 
the society existed for nothing else than to do wbat it has done in Guiana and 
Jamaica, it has existed for great and noble objects; it has accomplished ft ser- 
vice worth existing for ; and it may at this moment turn from the dark and 
afflictive scenes of Tahiti and Madagascar, and rejoice over the bright and pros- 
perous scenes of the West, — there, thank God, and take courage. 

The Rev. W. Bunting said, — I have the. pleasure of moving the following 
resolution : — * 

“ That this meeting most cordially unites with the Directors df the London 
Missionary Society in thanksgiving to God for the termination of war between 
China and Great Britain, and for the greatly enlarged facilities secured by the 
treaty of peace for the introduction into that vast empire cf the multiplied bless- 
ings of Christianity. It reviews the various preparatory labours of the Society 
on behalf of China through a period of nearly forty years with sincere satisfac- 
tion, and it hereby records its hearty approval of the measures adopted and con- 
templated by the Directors for strengthening and extending its Chinese Mis- 
sions.” 

The resolution states that you regard with peculiar interest particular fields of 
missionary labour, in which God has especially honoured your society— I look 
upon many of them with very pleasing, or, at any rate, with very stirring emo- 
tions. Whether we look at their religious state and prospects, their geographi- 
cal position, their political relations, or at any other secular considerations, I 
cannot but view them with feelings of the deepest interest. For instance, I 
turn to Africa, and though the missionary stations in the south of Africa are but 
specks in comparison with the vast territorial possessions of Mahomedanism and 
heathenism beyond, still they are very important, as being next to the interior of 
the most neglected quarter of the globe. I associate Africa, not only with the 
prospective reformation of the greatest national wrong whicn man ever endured 
from his fellow-man, but also with the most interesting enterprises of civilization 
and of discovery which have been undertaken during the last few years; and 
there it is remarkable that those two objects are in a fai/ way of being accom- 
plished in direct subserviency to, and in connexion with, your religious missions : 
not the light of enterprise, not the light of science, but chiefly the gospel of 
Christ is penetrating the darkest population of the earth; dark as to them- 
selves, ignorant, dark, and unknown as to us : there civilization, agriculture, and 
letters, and social order and happiness, are progressively and triumphantly being 
established. 

I cannot but advert, with peculiar, alarm, to the spirit and progress of Ropery, 
as exhibited in its aggressions upon Tahiti. Why do I sympathise with the 
feelings of the fathers of this society, in relation*to the outrage upon that island ? 
Not, I candidly confess, so much for the sake of liberty and peace, as for the sake 
of truth, and holiness, and salvation. What is to become— I do not say of your 
devoted missionaries, nor of their well-earned rewards — but what is to become 
of evangelization— the great end about which we are of one and the same mind*? 
what is to become of Christianity ? what is to become of the safety of souls in 
that gre%t archipelago, if Popery is to supplant the gospel ? — if, I say, your faith- 
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Ful anti effectual preaching of salvation by grace alone, is to be superseded and 
set aside by the wretched, Christless, soulless, sacerdotalism of Rome ? For the 
constancy and steadfastness of your converts in Tahiti, I have confidence in God ; 
‘especially when I remember the martyrs of Madagascar. But when I think of 
the myriads who occupy unrecognised and unreclaimed territory — of the myriads 
of Polynesia, China, and elsewhere — the myriads of heathen whom the ministry 
of pure Christianity, through the instrumentality of this and of other societies, 
was in a fair way to have reached and reclaimed — when I think of them; when 
I behold them stolen upon and circumvented by a Christianity ftftsely so called, 
just as the word of God was hovering over these heaps of slain humanity, and 
the Spirit of God coming from the four winds of heaven to breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live — when, instead of hearing of this delighted work, 1 hear 
of*a sort of galvanic process, by which a system that makes no use of the truth, 
anc^ which has no promise of the Spirit — will cheat men into the mockery of a 
kind of convulsive devotional life, and yet leave them as it has left the papalized 
masses of Europe, in spiritual death and in real corruption — when I think of all 
this, my feelings are not those of hope and confidence ; 1 am rather disposed to 
take alarm, not merely for t«he liberty of Nonconformity, or the liberty of 
Protestantism, but for the salvation of the souls of men. 

The Rev. James Parsons rose to second the resolution, and after some pre- 
fatory remarks, said, — In order that such a resolution as that which I now hold 
in my hand maybe properly and intelligently carried, let it not be forgotten by 
us, that we ar<N^on ten ding, in connection with this, and kindred institutions, 
agaipst the greatest evil that has r ever yet afflicted and deformed the world, — 1 
mean the appstasy from God under the title of heathenism. There was, only 
some little time ago, a very imperfect apprehension on the part of Christian men 
respecting the nature and results of heathenism ; but religious Missions have 
effectively dispelled that delusion. They have removed the veil with which 
heathenism was shrouded ; they have exhibited features of sullen and monstrous 
deformity, and placed before us a series of attributes which can be contemplated 
only with loathing, disgust, and hatred. And, therefore, however modified and 
various may be the external forms of heathenism, its essential features are in- 
variable, whether we view it in the elaborate system of Hindooism in the empire 
to which the resolution alludes, or whether we view it in the wider or more 
savage regions of Australasia, and Tartary, and Africa. We find that, after all 
modifications, the characteristics and results of it are the same. We do not 
declaim — we only describe — when we say there is not one truth which it does 
not oppose, or one falsehood which it does not promulgate ; that there is not one 
virtue which it does not banish ; that there is not one vice which it docs not 
cherish; that there is not one blessing that it does not destroy, or one curse that 
it does not inflict. It spreads its withering blight over both worlds ; and after 
having inflicted upon the present the elements of bitterness and pain, its consum- 
mations reign beyond the grave, amid the souls it has placed in destitution, dark- 
ness, and despair. € This is the apostasy which now reigns over at least six hun- 
dred millions of beings, immortal as ourselves. 

Again, in order that this resolution and others of a kindred nature may pro- 
perly be passed, we ipust fix it further in our minds, that in attempting to com- 
municate evangelical Christianity, we arc attempting to communicate that which 
will precisely remove the evils incident to man, and restore him to the enjoyment 
of happiness. What is the evidence from the West Indies, from South Africa, 
from Hindostan, and from the South Sea, of which we have heard this morning ? 
What is the evidence from those islands where our Society unfurled its earliest 
banners — where it endured its earliest toils, and where it has achieved its largest 
triumphs, and around which such an intense and fearful interest is now gathered, 
lest their fair and beautiful manifestation should be blighted by the touch and 
breath of that spoiler, who never moved but to exterminate, and never lighted 
down but to destroy? In each Ibid all of these have been accomplished results, 
in which not to rejoice would be an insult not only to religion, but to philan- 
thropy. The missionary in his humble guise has far outstepped, and will far out- 
step, the philosopher, and the lawgiver, and the statesman, in the strength of his 
Divine Master. He is the emancipator, the benefactor, the great deliverer and 
restorer ; and blessings follow in his train. Where he is, the wilderness and the 
solitary place are glad, and the desert rejoices and blossoms as the »ose ; and 
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when lie shall have completed his progress and closed his career, then he will 
have realized the beatific vision of the prophetic poet, and have given back to the 
disordered earth the splendours other golden age. B 

May I, in connection with the order of thought upon which almost of necessity 
I have entered, remind you of the reason which we have for abounding and de- 
voted gratitude on^ccount of the facilities with which we have been favoured for 
extending among th£ nations the Gospel of the grace of God ? But let us re- 
member that all these facilities must be regarded as opportunities committed to us 
by the universal Governor, the neglect and abuse of which constitutes a guilt be- 
yond measure fiagrant, a guilt which will expose the nation and the church to 
overwhelming judgments. Let us know the day of our visitation, and let us 
acquit ourselves as good stewards of the manifold grace of God. Then we shall 
exhibit a practical patriotism — and I speak it most respectfully in the presence of 
one who has consecrated high senatorial eminence bjfcthe spirit of vital godliness 
and piety — we shall exhibit a practical patriotism far greater than can be mani- 
fested in the senate or the field. We shall stay the sun of our national glory at 
its meridian; we shall create around it new elements of prosperity and of honour; 
and, moreover, beyond local and temporary benefits, we shall nave acted as the 
almoners of Heaven. Heaven has opened the blessings of mercy to mankind ; 
let the infidel deny, and let the indolent postpone, the time to favour Zion is 
note — the time to build the house of the Lord is now. 

I think of the duties which are incumbent upon the whole kbdy of the faithful, 
and which the whole body of the faithful are now awakenijj^g to fulfil. I remind 
you of them as follows. The study of the* claims of Christian missions «s your 
duty ; to indulge, to cherish, and to display all the emotion which rightly arises 
from your connection with the claims of missions, is your duty. To contribute 
largely and cheerfully of our pecuniary property is a duty. The neces*sity of 
pecuniary contribution is obvious ; there is now a demand yet more urgent 
still, to take our stand as generous supporters of the ‘cause. The East Indies 
pleads for it ; the islands of the South Sea plead for it ; India pleads for it ; 
China, especially, with her three hundred and sixty millions, pleads for it; 
and we must learn to contribute not merely out of our abundance, but out of our 
poverty ; not only out of our luxuries, but out of our conveniences and comforts, 
rejoicing if we can make sacrifices for Christ and for souls. Again, to exhibit 
fraternal kindness and good will towards the exertions of other Christians, is our 
duty, as well as to pray earnestly for the enlarged bestowment of Divine influence. 
Let the spirit of prayer be carried into every domestic circle, and into the deep 
and holy recesses of the closet, and, retiring, let us determine that we will give 
God no rest, till he make his Jerusalem a praise and a joy in the earth, and at 
length we become armed with his omnipotence. Then He will bid the seventh 
angel sound his trumpet to tell that the mystery of God is finished, and we shall 
hear the Eternal speaking from his shrine, and saying, “ As I live, the whole 
eatth shall be filled with my glory.” 

The consummation to which I htive adverted is one which I conceive we are 
not, by scriptural principles, permitted to doubt. There is, indeed, much that is 
adverse; there are many foes that bar the entrance to wide and effectual doors; 
on various occasions we have to lament falsehood and treachery among those who 
should have cheered us on ; and from other causes there may be some labouring 
under the depression of fear, while not a few have announced their conviction 
that the interests of the church of Christ are now in jeopardy and in peril. 
What! the church of Christ in jeopardy and peril ! No. False systems which 
have usurped the name may be in danger ; but the true church — never ! The 
preservation of the church is pledged for the purpose of its universal empire ; all 
its movements are intended for the salvation of the world. If there be occasionally 
retrograde steps taken, they must*be regarded — to use the elegant language of a 
friend who still remains a glorious memorial ofithe generation of the ministry that 
has well nigh passed away — “ they are but like the stepping back of a giant, that he 
may strike the weightier blow.” Every movement, apparently insignificant in our 
missions, is to be regarded thus, as the fore-shadow of the future, precisely as the 
root is the promise of the tree— as the bud is the promise of the flower— as the first 
tender streaks of the dawn are the promise of the meridian day. The word hath gone 
forth, and it is the promise of the Father to the Son, that he shall have the heathen 
for hisanheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. Hero, 
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then* is our great end— an end to promote which we hare convened ourselves, 
under the divine permission, this day, and this meeting cannot but resolve to ad- 
vance it. There is not a Christian word, there is not an expression of principle, 
but will advance it. There is not a thought that enters and illuminates the un- 
derstanding of a Christian man or woman but will advance it. There is not an 
emotion which throbs, or kindles in any bosom, but will advance it. There is 
not a resolve of more determined dedication for the future out will advance it. 
There is not a gift that shall be ‘dropped into the treasury of mercy, however 
small and insignificant, but will advance it. And so we have not assembled in 
vain! Lord Jesus, We offer ourselves to thee. Thou hast made us already 
thine agents, in propelling the progress of the chariot in which thou art going 
forth, conquering and to conquer. This is our recompense and our joy. I have 
great* pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Tbq resolution having boen put and agreed to, 

The Chairman said, — Other duties will now compel me to withdraw. I 
cannot, however, leave without expressing my gratitude for having been per- 
mitted to take the chair, and to associate, for a brief time, with these honoured 
men, many of whom have devotgd their lives and best energies to the prosecu- 
tion of this, — the highest object to which the energies and the talents of the 
Christian can be devoted. 

W. A. Hankey, Esq., then took the chair. 

The Rev. Joseph Angus, after a few remarks, moved, 

“ That this meeth^g hereby records its solemn protest against the violent and 
unjust ^proceedings on the part of France, by which the Queen of Tahiti and the 
native government have been deprived of independence. It reprobates, as it de- 
plores, the forcible establishment of Popery among an unwilling but defenceless 
people** and it presents to the missionaries and churches in the island the assur- 
ance of its deep sympathy and fervent prayer under this severe trial of their faith 
and constancy.*’ 

The Rev. J. B. Conbit, from Portland, in the United States, after expressing the 
pleasure he felt in attending the meeting, said, I desire to direct my remarks 
chiefly to the single sentiment of the resolution, and that is the expression of 
sympathy with our brethren in Tahiti, prefacing it, as Protestants faithful to our 
principles, with a protest against the offensive aggressive action of the French 
government. I may be permitted here to speak somewhat in the name of the 
American Board. Our history has been to some extent alike, not only in suc- 
cesses but in tribulations. I trust, when I speak of the Sandwich Islands, I men- 
tion a spot which has a claim to the sympathy of British Christians. You know 
that when, a few years ago, our missionaries went to that part of the world, the 
way had been previously prepared by the providence of God ; the islands were 
opened to them, as it were, by an invisible agency from above, prompting the 
spirit within. The work was done in the Sandwich Islands in the most rapid 
manner. I have sometimes compared it to the quickness with which the barren- 
ness of northern regions is turned into the verdure of spring ; where there seems 
to be scarcely any interval between the frost and the flowers, so suddenly does 
the desert bud and blossom as the rose. We counted twenty thousand members 
of the Christian church jn those islands. And then, just at the time when it really 
seemed to us as if Christians at home and Christians there had reason to rise with 
gratitude to God, and to stronger hope than ever, a dark cloud came over the pros- 
pect. The cannon’s mouth was pointed there ; demands like those made at Tahiti 
were there made. The demands were to some extent yielded : concession was 
made. The Roman Catholic priesthood found an entrance, and have now for 
nearly four years been acting in that region. I suppose the result of such things 
must be to keep the Christian church where she ought to be, down in the dust. 
We can bear very little success; and it is often noticed that just when we begin 
to think that all is open and plain, God puts an obstacle in the way, and makes 
us feel that our strength is not in man, but in the Lord of hosts. With re- 
spect to the intrusion of the Romish heresy and all its machinery into the Sand- 
wich Islands, permit me to inform you, that, in a long letter received just before 
I left my native shores, from one of the missionaries, I learned that the Romish 
church was a very little too late ; that the press in these islands had circulated 
so many Bibles — one edition of ten thousand exhausted, and another going on — 
that the missionaries had reason to believe that Romanism could not achieve its 
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victories there. The success which has attended the Roman Catholic priesthood 
has been in two departments. A number of persons had been dismissed for bad 
conduct from the Christian churches ; chafed in spirit, some of them have fallen 
into the arms of Romanism. In those sections of the island where Bibles have 
not reached, and Christian schools have not been planted, they have found some 
success ; but repeated cases are recorded in which persons who had been pre- 
viously instructed in the gospel have gone into the Romish chapels, and looked 
round the walls, and when they have come out have exclaimed, “ Why, this is 
our system of idolatry over again, and we cannot have it.** There is one &ct 
from which hope may be derived. One of the chiefs of the Sandwich Islands, in 
connection with the Rev. Mr. Richards, has been lately upon the American shores, 
and has addressed a letter to the American government, asking a recognition of 
the independence of the Sandwich government, &c., that the people of these 
islands may be in some degree protected henceforth from any Buch invasion as 
that which has been recently made upon Tahiti. To that application afavourable 
answer was given, and I heard that they were going to Franoe on a similar mis- 
sion ; but how theyjare likely to succeed there I cannot tell. 

The Rev. A. Tidman : France has consented to it. 

The Rev. R. B. Condit. I was not aware of that fact. It is the remark of 
Milner, that “to believe, to suffer, and to love, was the primitive taste.” The 
missionary, in the exercise of faith, leaves his native land, goes to the destitute, 
and plants among them the standard of the cross. Nothing r j&e will sustain him 
in his work. There is faith, but there is hope too ; in file horizon, in the dis- 
tance, it shines bright, and beckons us onward. I cannot give up hope. J What- 
ever may cause other minds to yield to alarm, hope is still left, and let us cling 
to it. But a greater than these is love. I do feel that we have not yet known 
the full power of love, though I admit that love has presided at all your meetings 
which 1 have attended. It is love that can touch misery and handle wretched- 
ness. Love will go out and embrace the object about’ which faith and hope are 
exercised. Faith and hope have no tears, but love can weep. Love is the very 
heart, the vital element of your enterprise, and let it be infused more and more 
into all your operations. The resolution proposes that you should give the 
testimony of your sympathy with your brethren in their afflictions. How Bhali 
we testify it ? Oh, my dear friends, it is very easy to shed tears here, but let us 
remember that our brethren want something more than tears. I remember that 
when that venerable man, who is now almost become a patriarch in our history, 
the Rev. Daniel Temple, after returning home some years ago to bring his chil- 
dren back and to leave them in America, was about to bid them farewell, one of 
them, a little son nine years old, said to him, “ Father, why do you go away and 
leave us here?” “My son,” said he, “my duty calls me to go.” “Father,” 
said the child, “ can’t you bring your duty here ?” Oh, my friends, I hope you 
have settled this matter conscientiously ; and if you cannot bring your duty here, 
I pray you to take care that you do it at home. It was your own Fuller who 
said, that after some have gone into the mine, we must temember that it is our 
duty to hold fast the rope. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Rev. A. F. Lacroix, prior to his departure for ’India, spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect : — I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without expressing my 
heartlelt gratitude for the kindness with which you have received me. Nothing 
can be more gratifying to my feelings than that my feeble endeavours have, I 
hope, in some measure, tended to increase the interest w'hich is felt in this coun- 
try for India. If this has been effected, the fondest wish of my heart has been 
realized. My heart was full of India — full of its claims; and you know that 
from the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. Therefore, whenever an 
opportunity was afforded I spoke ’about it, not only in this country, and in Scot- 
land, but in my own native land, in Switzerland, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland. Wherever I went, India held the uppermost place in my thoughts. 
While, however, I have constantly held forth India as a most promising sphere 
of missionary operations, I cannot conceal the fact, that therq does exist in that 
country numerous and very formidable obstacles, that will require the persever- 
ing efforts of British Christians to overcome. Your Thames Tunnel tras not 
completed in a few days, as a road over a meadow of the same length would 
have been. Why? Because of the numerous obstacles that were to be sur- 
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mounted; they were so great that many thought the undertaking absolutely 
chimerical ; still, by arduous and persevering efforts, they were all surmounted, 
an<J now that work, in its finished state, attracts the admiration of all, and forms 
a splendid memorial of British enterprise and perseverance. Let British Chris- 
tians but manifest the same unflinching exertion in reference to India, and I 
doubt not that in his own good time the Lord will cause the tfupendous work of 
the conversion of the myriads of i^s inhabitants to be accomplished. 

I will not trespass further on your time, but sit down, commending myself and 
my dear brethren of the Indian mission to your most earnest and fervent prayers 
and remembrances. I cannot tell you how consoling it is to your Missionaries 
in heathen lands, amidst all the trials to which they are exposed, to enjoy your 
sympathies, and to be remembered by you at a throne of grace. We also shall 
pray for you and sympathise with you. You may stand in need of our prayers. 
Timestfire becoming critical^n Europe. From what I have observed during my 
late travels through this country, and in various parts of the continent, I feel 
that a mighty struggle between light and darkness is at hand. Oh ! may you all, 
when it arrives, acquit yourselves of your duty manfully and faithfully, as it be- 
hoves Christians to do. And what shall I say more? I will only add, let us 
then all pray for each other ; you, for us in heathen lands, and we for you in 
Europe; and let us all in the strength of God believe, that, wherever we may 
be placed, and whatever be the spheres which the Lord has appointed to us, we 
will be faithful to Hjm to the end. We will fight the good fight, keep the faith 
in the firm hope thaU^ais kingdom will soon be established, and that when the 
conflict's past, truth, noliness, and happiness will fill that world which too long 
has been the seat of error, sin, and woe. 


• ADJOURNED MEETING. 

The adjourned meeting was held at six o’clock, at Finsbury Chapel, and the 
attendance was again very numerous. F. Smith, Esq., took the chair. The 
services having been commenced by singing the sixty-fourth Hymn (Missionary 
Collection), the Rev. J. Rowland, of Ilenley, supplicated the Divine blessing. 

The Rev. W. Stallybra.ss, Missionary from Siberia, having offered a few in- 
troductory remarks, said : — It is now twenty-six years since I first left my native 
land ; twenty-four of which have been spent in actual service, in different de- 
partments of Missionary labour, among the heathen in that part of the world. 
Siberia is peopled by two classes of inhabitants. It is a land of banishment and 
exile, but none except ourselves have ever been banished from it. The abori- 
gines are of the Mongolian race, and to them our efforts were directed ; they are 
the votaries of Bhuddhism, and have gods innumerable. I laboured there for 
sixteen years without seeing any fruit of my ministry; but one day, a little boy 
had a frame round hie neck, in which there was his god — he bad learned that 
portion of Scripture, “ The gods of the heathen are no gotfs” — and he applied 
this to his own. When surrounded by his school-fellows he said to them, “ I do 
not believe this is a god, ©I shall throw it in the fire, and if it will burn it is not 
God.” His companions trembled ; they expected the god would jump out of the 
fire and devour them ; nevertheless, curiosity led them to witness the carrying 
into effect of his determination ; he threw in the god, and it was burnt. This is 
a delightful proof of the effect of simple instruction from the word of God. 

The Rev. S. Haywood, from Berbice, said ; — I have come from a land, where 
I have had many difficulties to encounter ; but there is no trial which we ought 
not to be wolfing to endure, if we can but carry a cup of cold water to the mean- 
est disciple of the blessed Redeemer. The first sermon that I preached at my 
present station was on the blessed $nd glorious day of negro freedom. You may 
well imagine what my emotions were on that occasion. I stood in the midst of 
6,000 black people, and T felt that the fields were fast ripening unto the harvest. 
At that period not one of the people could read, not one was married, not one 
was baptized, and none knew anything of the Gospel except what they had heard 
from the people on the estates of New Amsterdam or Demeraip. While I was 
preaching the most important truths, such was their inattention, that they went 
round to each other with wooden bowls filled w r ith water, that they might Mrink. 
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But, after a short time, one and another began to listen, and to look to Christ 
for mercy. A man came to me and said, “ I cannot get away from the story you 
have told. I tried to walk, and he kept by me; I ran, but he kept close,; I 
went to bed, put my hand on my eyes, ‘ go to sleep/ but my eyes still open, an<f 
story come again. When the story come so fast, I said, now, boy, (a term they 
use when speakingvof anything,) to-morrow there is my shovel and my cutlass, 
I will go into the field, and I will pass you then. I go into the fields, and begin 
to work, and I find the story go into the grodnd as fast as the shovel.” I In- 
quired what was the end of his story, and he replied, “ I feel that I must love 
the blessed Redeemer; that I must be married, instead of living as I now do; 
that 1 must be baptized, and give my heart to Christ/’ Multitudes thus came 
forward. God made himself known among the people, and it appeared as if a 
nation were being born in a day. When laws were passed at the time of free- 
dom, every Dissenting minister was allowed to marjy those connected \q;th his 
own congregation, and numbers came to me to have this rite performed. Some 
of the congregation then said, “ We must have a chapel.” I inquired where 
they would get the money; to which they replied, “ Never mind that; we will 
put up bit by bit, till we get it.” The building was ultimately erected, and Cost 
£1,000. We .formed a church consisting of fourteen persons, that continued to 
increase, and for the last three or four years we have had from 300 to 350 people 
in Christian fellowship. I cannot tell you their gratitude to the Christian people 
in England for the kindness shown them. During the last yew we have refunaed 
to the London Missionary Society every farthing that w& nave received. We 
held meetings in Berbice ; but we reverse the plan adopted by you ; we make a 
collection before the speeches are delivered, and I have known £200 deposited 
at one meeting. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. JAMES RUSSELL. 

Nagercoil, March 17 th, 1843. 

On Tuesday, the 7th inst., we had the usual Anniversary of our Tract Society, 
It was not quite so numerously attended as on former years, on account of tne 
people being, for the most part, exceedingly busy in their various employments at 
this season. Still, however, there could not be less than three thousand soul* 
assembled within the walls of the spacious chapel ; and the speeches delivered 
by the natives were, undoubtedly, more interesting and encouraging than on any 
former occasion within my recollection. The meeting was opened by praise, 
and the oldest reader in the Mission then engaged in prayer, after which, a re- 
port containing some interesting information was read, which also gave an ac- 
count of the tracts which had been published during the past year, together with 
the state of the funds. The first speaker was Masillamany, one of the oldest 
readers in my district, having under his care one of my largest congregations, for 
whose spiritual welfare he labours most faithfully and indefatigably. He spoke 
shortly on the usefulness of printing and circulating tracts. Many of the Chris- 
tian people, said he, are unable to speak in a correct n&nner on the important 
truths contained in the scriptures, who, by reading a tract to their neighbours, are 
enabled correctly to make known these truths to them. Again, the heathen 
often make objections to Christianity, which the poor people are not able to 
answer from their own mind ; but the knowledge communicated in the tracts 
enables them to meet and answer many of the objections ; and in this way, he 
said, much good had been done by means of printing and circulating tracts. The 
next speaker was Solomon, a faiti^ul devoted reader in Mr. Maulrs division, and 
who has under his care one of the largest congregations in the mission. He re- 
lated several anecdotes illustrative of the adwntages which have resulted from 
the circulation of tracts and the scriptures. He appealed to the assembly con- 
cerning some of the practices to which they had formerly been addicted, and in 
which they had indulged. How had they been led to abandon .those practices of 
which they were now ashamed ? Was it not by means of the knowledge com- 
municated by the scriptures and by tracts ? Such being the case, he called upon 
them to come forward and give of their substance for the support of this society, 
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that, by the blessing of God, others might be benefited in their souls as they had 
been. The next speaker was Davad&sar, (that is, servant of God,) the young 
Brahmin convert He has the superintendence of all my schools, which, tnough 
fcbdut forty in number, and scattered over a portion of country of more than twenty 
miles in length, by about ten in breadth, he visits and examines regularly twice 
every month, sometimes alone, sometimes in company with me. Besides which, 
he seldom conducts less than three public services on the Lford’s day. He is a 
most sincere, upright, zealous, and devoted Christian. He gave an account of a 
family of devil-dancers— that is, worshippers of the devil — which had been led to 
abandon idolatry, and to embrace the Christian religion, by means of a woman, a 
schoolmistress belonging to one of my congregations, who had been in the habit 
of visiting their house, speaking kindly to them about the truths of the gospel, 
and the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, and of reading the scriptures and 
tracts | o them, The. speaker then appealed, in a most touching and earnest man- 
ner, to the heathen who were present. He reminded them that they also had 
read, and heard read, tracts ana other good books which make known the only 
way of salvation, but without having derived any benefit from them. He called 
upon them to imitate the woman of whom he had spoken, to repent of their sins, 
abandon idolatry, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ that they might be saved. 
He next addressed the Christians who were present. He exhorted them to 
embrace every opportunity of speaking to their heathen neighbours about the 
salvation of their *oul, and, above all things, to set continually before them an 
example becoming The gospel. 

Befcye proceeding to the next address, I would just state concerning the family 
spoken of by the last speaker, that I know the family well. They were once 
the most determined opponents to Christians and Christianity, the mother of the 
family in particular. She would not, on any account, allow the reader of the 
village to enter her house, much less listen to his instructions. The whole fa- 
mily are now connected, with one of my congregations, and are most regular in 
their attendance at public worship, and attentive during the services. There is 
something peculiarly interesting about every member of the family, the mother 
especially. She has, within the short space of three months, learned the whole 
of Watts’ First Catechism, and appears, from her answers, to possess a consider- 
able degree of knowledge of its meaning. Besides which, both herself and her 
daughter are now learning to read in the female school, under the care of the 
woman who was the means of leading her to abandon idolatry. The conduct of 
the entire family up to this time, I am truly thankful to say, has been most pleasing, 
satisfactory, and encouraging. O my dear father ! pray that they may be estab- 
lished in the faith, and be kept by the power of God unto the day of redemption. 
I now resume the addresses. The next speaker was Joseph, a truly pious, ta- 
lented, and useful reader, having under his care a large congregation in Mr. 
Mault’s division. He also began by speaking of the advantages which had re- 
sulted from the circulation of tracts and the scriptures. He appealed to those 
present in proof of wfcat he said. They knew well that they never had had such 
meetings as the present among them, where so many were assembled from all 
parts decently clothed, and m a quiet, orderly manner, listening to the ac- 
counts of the good wljich was being done among them by the tracts of this 
society. He next related an anecdote of two poor ignorant females who had 
been led to abandon idolatry, and place themselves under Christian instruction 
by means of the reading of tracts. He said they were now both learning to 
read, that they might be enabled to make known the same truths to others. 
After this, he gave an account of a heathen man, whom he one day found reading 
a tract to some of his neighbours. The man having finished reading the tract, 
began to speak to his neighbours of the great difference between the conduct of 
the Christian missionaries, and that of a man iq the neighbourhood who has given 
himself out to be a “ swany,” or god. The swany takes all your gifts and offer- 
ings, and gives you nothing in leturn but a little earth ; (referring to the 
white earth which this man gives to his disciples to mark their foreheads, to show 
whose disciples they are, and to preserve them from evil ;) while, on the other 
hand, the missionaries establish schools in every village, pay a great many readers 
and schoolmasters, print and send among the people a great many tracts and 
books, and are at great pains to teach the people good knowledge, and ask 
nothing from us, but that we should forsake our sins, and attend to the salva- 
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tion of our souls. The speaker then concluded by saying, that as the compass 
guides the mariner in safety to his wished-for port, so the word of God is the 
sure and only guide which will lead all who faithfully follow its directions 
safely to heaven. The meeting was next addressed by Yesudian (that w,‘ 
servant of Jesus), one of the native teachers in our seminary for training 
young men for th| office of readers. He is a well-informed, pious young 
man — very steady, ahd devoted in the discharge of his duties. He began 
by informing the people that the Lord Jesus fiad laid down his life, that they 
might be redeemed from the punishment and power of their sins ; and because 
he had done this, they, themselves, and every thing which they had, belonged to 
Jesus ; and that they were bound to glorify him by their conduct, and also in 
giving of their substance to spread abroad throughout the world the knowledge 
of the way of salvation through him. He told them that they were not to think 
it enough to come here and give their cash and theig chuckrans (two species of 
small native coin), but that they must give their heart to God ; because, with- 
out this, nothing else they eould give would be pleasing to God. He next gave 
an account of a family in which there was a blind boy. Some person informed 
bis brothers that there was a particular kind of medicine which, if they applied 
for a certain number of times to the eyes of the blind boy, sight would "be ob- 
tained. The family, he said, though they were wealthy, were unwilling to 
incur the necessary expense to restore to sight even their own brother. Now, 
said he, we are all spiritually blind. The Brahmins are typ persons who are 
appointed to teach us the Vetbam, or Scriptures, which tljey say makes known 
the way of salvation. They, however, act'the part of the brothers of the blind 
boy. Though our spiritual blindness might be removed, they will take no 
trouble, nor be at any expense to do so. Nay, they tell us, that to teach the 
word of God to Sharars and Pariars (the lower classes or castes of the petfple), is 
a sin ; and thus they leave us to perish in our blindness. Thanks be to God, 
however, that which our own brothers would not do for us, the all-wise, good, 
and merciful God has put it into the heart of his own people in England to do, 
by sending his holy word, and teachers, and tracts, to explain it to us, that the 
eyes of our understanding may be enlightened, and that we may be guided into 
the way of everlasting life, through repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He said the tracts were like little cups which contained the medicine 
which would remove the spiritual blindness from the mind of the heathen ; and 
called upon those present to give of their substance, that this remedy might be 
more and more widely distributed among the heathen. He concluded by 
reminding them of the promise, “ that the heathen shall be given to the. Re- 
deemer for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession/' 
The world, he said, does not belong to Bramah, Vishnu, Siven, or any of the 
gods of the heathen ; they never died for it 5 but Christ died for its redemption, 
and to him it shall be given. 

Before concluding, I would bring another subject to your notice, in which I 
want mother and any of the ladies with whom you may be»acquainted, to render 
me some assistance, with as little delay as possible. The case is this; in the 
neighbourhood of my own village, there are a number of very poor families 
who cannot afford to send their little girls to school, because, while they are 
at home, besides helping their mothers, they can spin in a day as much cotton 
as will bring them in somewhere about a halfpenny! About a month ago I 
came to the knowledge of this, and it occurred to my mind, while thinking over 
the matter, whether the parents might not be induced to send their children 
regularly if I gave to each child a little sustenance during part of the day, a clean 
cloth every week, 9 and in addition, gave those children who were able to work, 
as much as they might be able to earn at home. Soon afterwards, I made this 
offer to the parents, and I have new the pleasure of seeing daily under Christian 
instruction no fewer than 30 female children. Thus far it has more than 
answered my expectations. The children are regular in their attendance. Two 
days ago I examined them, and was truly gratified and delighted with their pro- 
gress. And I am sure had the ladies, whose aid I solicit, seen their cheerful 
and grateful countenances, they would have been delighted hlso. The whole 
expenses are at present borne by myself ; and, therefore, I wish you to solicit 
a little assistance from the ladies of your acquaintance for this object, 

• James Russell. 

* This cloth, fastened loosely round the body, is their only article of clothiug. 
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WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

Extract of a Letter from the Rev. W. M. Harvard, dated Odell-Town t 
La-Calle, Canada. 

Tab Homan Catholic Priests of this province are making a considerable move- 
ment, and have been doing so for two or three years, ever since it was visited by 
a Bishop of Nancy, a man of considerable power as a public speaker, and who 
often preached to overflowing churches for several evenings and days in succes- 
sion. In some places he elevated and consecrated, with great pomp, large cru- 
cifixes, which remain as memorials of his visit, and as motives to the Canadians 
to increase their attentions to their church ceremonials. On one high mountain 
he plfcced a very large one* which, on a clear day, can be seen shining in the sun 
(having been cased in tin) for many miles around. It has become a practice of 
piety to make pilgrimages to this mountain-cross ; and it will, without doubt, 
bring no small gain to the craftsmen. Since then a number of Jesuit Priests, 
from Europe, have been imported. The last time I went over the St. Lawrence, 
more than a dozen of them crossed in the same boat; and these hold successive 
meetings, of some days’ duration, about the country, in connection with the na- 
tive Priests, preaching, hearing confession, and, it is said, burning the copies of 
the hbly scripturS^ which have been circulated among the inhabitants. Satan 
hath great wrath, because his time is short. 

It id gratifying to be able to give'a more encouraging account from the same 
communication. 

I heard, from a very respectable minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
when 1 was lately out on the district, an interesting account of the conversion 
of a Canadian gentleman, with whom I had formed a slight acquaintance, during 
my last winter’s tour, Attending the Missionary anniversaries. I have not the 
least reason to doubt the narration, from my knowledge of the parties. He is a 
merchant from Canada, and resides in the States, just over the boundary line. 
Being a man of some educational attainments, be commenced the profession of 
teaching, which led to two of our ministers becoming his pupils, with one of 
whom he boarded. In the course of teaching, the Canadian Catechism was in- 
troduced, from which one of the ministers pointed out the rejection of the Mosaic 
second commandment which has taken place in the Romish version of the deca- 
logue. He was surprised at the assertion; but told them he would lose his 
head rather than change his religion. He, however, asked if it was the same in 
the French Romish version of the Bible. They promised him one to examine for 
himself; which on perusing, and on being fully convinced that in this particular 
his church had mutilated the word of God from the original Hebrew, lest it 
should testify against her idolatrous ceremonies, he became affectingly silent 
with astonishment. He was evidently abashed and ashamed at having been so 
deluded by a church and by a priesthood in which he bad ever reposed such un- 
bounded and unquestioning confidence, and regarded his Methodist pupils as his 
truest friends, in having thus assisted him to detect the fatal secret. His preju- 
dices being removed, he soon learned from them the nature and necessity of being 
born again ; and his ** honest and good heart’’ received such light from the word 
of God, by the teaching of the Holy Ghost, that he was found with siucere con- 
trition, earnestly inquiring, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 

He is now a very happy and humble Christian ; and his conversion to God has 
made a considerable impression on the public mind. A friend reminding him of 
his former expression, that he would rather lose his head than change bis religion, 
he replied, with a sweet simplicity, “ O, I found out that I had no religion to 
change . I had only forms and ceremonies. • But now I know what we want. 
We must have the love of God in our hearts V* 


GLASGOW : 
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A CALM REVIEW OF THE LATE SECESSION. 

We have been struck with the varying estimates which* have been 
formed of the recent Secession from ,the Established Church of 
Scotland, by persons equally favourable to evangelical truth and 
spiritual freedom. There are who can scarcely speak of it with char- 
ity, far less with confidence. They saw in the great controversy 'of 
these late years, nothing but a struggle for power^ and ^hey regard 
the demission of the parochial offices of nearly five hundred men as 
more the fruit of pride than of principle. Now that the Rubicon has 
been passed, they are satisfied that the Protesters are unchanged, and 
will show themselves to be what they think they have always been, 
aspirants after spiritual despotism. Another class are disposed to 
view the formation of the new church somewhat more favourably. 
They see little in the previous steps taken by the Non-intrusionists 
which they do not condemn, but they grant that the bold stroke 
with which the drama has been concluded “covers a multitude” of 
former sins, — and that the members of the Free Presbyterian Church 
may be put now on a fresh trial, with the prestige in their favour of 
being entitled to the character of conscientious and honest men. To a 
third class of onlookers the past seems to be as if it hdd never been ; 
all their recollections of it have been suddenly obliterated ; the 
future is not ; fears and misgivings never trouble dthem ; they are 
possessed of one sentiment which seems exclusive of every other, ad- 
miration of the noble conduct of the seceding ministers. These per- 
sons have very exaggerated notions of the sacrifice which has just 
been made ; and if they have ever heard of, they have forgotten, the 
day when two thousand godly men were ejected to poverty and bitter 
persecution— or if they have not forgotten it, they think it eclipsed 
by the eighteenth of May, eighteen hundred and forty-three; Their 
notions of the immediate consequences of the Secession are likewise 
exaggerated. Antichrist in all his forms seems almost already fallen, 
and the millennium begun. 

There is much in the sentiments of all these classes that needs 
correction. Indiscriminate censure and indiscriminate eulogy are 
alike undeserved and misplaced. It may conduce to sober and ac- 
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curate thinking on the subject, to recall the history of the last ten 
years, and this may be done without awakening one unpleasant feeling. 

« It is well-known that the arguments of Voluntary writers drove 
the evangelical men, in the Established church, to the avowal of 
very strong sentiments on the headship of Christy and of the convic- 
tion that if establishments were not compatible with the exclusive 
authority of Christ in his church, they were indefensible. The 
necessity, in order to self-preservation, of regaining the affections of 
the people, and placing the church in a more favourable relation to 
ttyem, was very manifest. And to these causes the historian will 
ascribe the enactment of the Veto law. That the church, so called, 
thought they were Aot exceeding their powers in placing a veto on 
patronage in the hands of the people, we firmly believe. And if we 
are not prepared to say, likewise, that we firmly believe, that even 
had they anticipated frtfm the beginning the unsuccessful issue of 
their struggle with the civil powers, they would have begun it and 
persevered in it, it is only because we remember the fervour of their 
attachments the Establishment as such, and their impression of its 
necessity to the religion of tjie country. Their minds required pre- 
paration to reconcile them to the idea of dismembering the Estab- 
lishment. And with their conviction of the abstract lawfulness of a 
ci^il Establishment of religion, and of the benefits of such an Estab- 
lishment wHen properly constituted, unchanged, the absolute hope- 
lessness of gaining their wishes, and the absolute necessity of 
relinquishing their state connection, must be proved before it could 
be expected of them that they should take the final step. The in- 
terposition of Providence, once and again, when there seemed 
scarcely a hair's -breadth between the ecclesiastical and the civil nego- 
tiators, throwing some fresh obstacle in the way, or rendering the 
minds of both parties singularly unyielding, while at the same time 
intensely anxious for a settlement, has been very striking, and has 
often excited our devout thanksgivings. The highest praise of our 
brethren who have now left the Establishment, is that when the 
crisis arrived, they were, by the grace of God, found equal to it. We 
were often disposed, indeed, to find fault with them for not accepting 
the decision oPthe highest judicial tribunal as the voice of the state. 
But had we been in their circumstances, and pre-occupied with their 
opinions, we too«would probably have waited for the decision of the 
legislature. We grant that such a principle, if acted on in ordi- 
nary litigation, would be dangerous, and productive of universal 
contusion. And, moreover, we doubt if the decision of the legis- 
lature in this case can be considered the voice of the state, so pro- 
perly^ as the decision of the supreme judges of the realm. The 
question to be determined was not* the present will of the state, but 
its previously enacted will as found in pre-existent law, and that could 
be determined, not by parliament, but by the judges. Still we do not 
know that we should have pursued a course materially different from 
that which .has been pursued ; and we mean no offence when we say 
that the Non-in trusionists acted up to the light which they had, and 
more we could not have done. 

It was our happiness to be present at the first assembly of the Free 
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Presbyterian Church ; and before we proceed farther, it may not be 
out of place to state some of our impressions. Our readers have 
afready been furnished with a narrative of the circumstances frum 
another pen, and, therefore, we shall not now repeat the tale. The 
Moderators opeiyng speech was certainly injudicious and ill-timed; 
but it has been, we are satisfied, greatly jnisunderstood. We can be 
regarded only as one witness, but so far as our testimony can go, we 
give it spontaneously and advisedly, — and it is, that Dr. Chalmers 
did not identify Voluntaries with anarchists, and did not, while dis- 
claiming Voluntaryism, disclaim fellowship with Voluntaries. ,We 
thought the Doctor’s remarks uncalled -fof ; but knowing the man, 
we were not so much surprised at him as we ifave been since atl;hose 
who have felt them as a grievous offence. Letting this unfortunate 
affair alone, we avow that we felt a moral grandeur in the whole 
scene. We plead to no weakness when fte confess that our feelings 
overcame us when we saw the heroes of the day entering the hall 
amidst solemn silence — more conquering than conquered. On some 
occasions a hearer, not prepared by previous sympathy^and a measure 
of excitement, might charge the speakers with wildness and extrava- 
gance. But one of our most frequent feelings was deep self-humilia- 
tion. The tone of devotedness to God, and of confidence in him, to 
which we listened, put us to shame. We were assured that the men 
who breathed that tone had been with God; in Jheir perplexity they 
had fallen back on Him as their refuge and their strength ; and now 
they were manifestly enjoying the fulfilment of his word — “ As thy 
days, so thy strength shall he.” 

In proceeding to speak of the position now occupied by the 
seceding body, the first thing that strikes us to be remarked is, that 
they have assumed the old Confession of Faith entire , unmutilated, 
•unchanged, as their standard — to be interpreted, of course, in the 
light of their protest. We feel no surprise at this. They have 
maintained all along that they were contending for the doctrines of 
the Confession : and it was not to be expected, that in the very act 
of giving up their status and emoluments in the Establishment for 
the sake of these doctrines, any question of reform or change should 
be mooted. Though not surprised, however, we cannot but regret 
that such a question was not entertained. Waiving at present all 
inquiry into the propriety, or lawfulness, or utility of such a standard 
as the Westminster Confession, we cannot forget that that Confes- 
sion contains a chapter which goes in the very teeth of the spiritual 
independence, to enjoy which the seceding body have made so great 
a sacrifice. That chapter — the well-known twenty-third — cannot be 
reconciled with the exercise of spiritual independence by the church, 
without a system of interpretation, as tortuous and sophistical as that 
by which Newman, in number ninety of the Oxford tracts, endea- 
voured to reconcile Catholicism with the thirty-nine articles. And 
such a system of interpretation is essentially dishonest, — its dishon- 
esty being the more dangerous, for being, to some extent at least, 
unintentional. Anything which blinds our perception of the boun- 
daries which separate differing opinions — anything which tempts us 
to chocee forced constructions, or to wish the worse to be the better 
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reason, inflicts a deep injury on the mind. And the mind which is 
habitually, or even frequently, subjected to the operation of such 
influences, can scarcely remain un vitiated. Those who confess tfie 
inconsistency to which we now refer, and are willing to brave the 
reproach of it, occupy a position more to be desired ^>y far than those 
who are unwilling to sacrifice their own consistency to the incon- 
sistency of the Confession, and labour to remove the latter for the 
sake of the former. The only means by which they have any 
apparent success in this effort, is not only injurious to themselves, 
but js fitted to foster scepticism on the part of the common mind 
around. When ordinary' men observe the tact with which clever 
professional writers cafi make black white, they are apt to lose con- 
fidence in the arguments on which the evidence of Christianity itself 
is based. And when, in their indisposition to the leading truths 
and claims of the gospel, they wish to get rid of their authority, it 
is not unnatural for them to persuade themselves that much of the 
apparent strength of the Christian evidence arises from that same 
logical jugglety which they have seen employed so successfully in 
lesser matters. Where actual scepticism is not thus either produced 
or encouraged, the common mind still receives deep injury. It 
is apt to become sophisticated and rationalizing, to lose habitual 
honesty to its own perceptions, and to place more reliance on clever 
than straightforward reasoning, and to find more pleasure in it. 
In all times, and more especially in these, it is of incalculable im- 
portance to renounce the hidden things of dishonesty, and not walk 
in craftiness, nor handle the word of God, or truth and reason in 
general, deceitfully. Could our words reach the ears or eyes of the 
Free Presbyterians, we would entreat them to pause. Why not 
immediately appoint a committee to report on the best means of re- 
moving all ambiguity from the Confession of Faith, if they consider 
it only ambiguous — or of producing bona fide reconciliation, if there 
be undoubted inconsistency? The man who will dare to propose 
a revisal, must lay his account, indeed, to a fierce and passionate 
opposition from many believers in the immaculate purity and perfec- 
tion of the Westminster symbols. He may raise a storm in which 
his own reputatioh will perish. But future ages will do him justice, 
and the advancement of truth will be his reward. Bold things have 
already been achieved — why may not this be attempted when 
demanded by truth and honour ? We could indeed, we think, point 
out a better way than even this. We would recommend the Free 
Presbyterians to build on the apostles and prophets alone. We would 
haVe them consult the Westminster divines only as they would con- 
sult others, for such information and instruction as uninspired, and 
therefore unauthoritative, commentators can furnish. But if this 
state of things be yet too good and too happy for the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, we would havfe them at least to assume a position in 
which their theological honesty will be subject to no suspicion. 

Passing from this topic, we have to congratulate the New Church 
on the advance they have made in regard to the election of ministers 
and other office-bearers . All male communicants have a voice in 
such election, unfettered by any previous limitation of choicer This, 
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indeed, is but a temporary arrangement, and there are some among 
themselves who consider it too popular. Without arguing the 
matter, we would submit that popular as this scheme is, it is still 
defective. Why should women be excluded from a voice in the 
choice of their pastors ? Are they less intelligent or less pious ? 
Have they not been the most steadfast adherents and promoters of 
the great cause of spiritual independence, and are they now to be 
treated as unfit for the exercise of any higher function than that of 
collectors of money ? We do not hesitate to say that the Presby- 
terian women of Scotland have more piety among them than*the 
Presbyterian men. We consider scripture aijd woman dishonoured 
by the present arrangement of the protesting communion. And w6 
entreat the females themselves to agitate their wrongs in their own 
quiet hut almost all powerful manner. We may add that we are 
not without serious fears that too mu eft power is reserved in the 
hands of the Presbyteries in the matter of election — although we con- 
fess that we did not thoroughly understand the technicalities of the 
new law in the course of our one reading of it. 

But, oh ! above all things, why leave the elective body itself the 
membership , unreformed ? We are not aware that the remotest allu- 
sion was made to this subject in the late Assembly. And we Jtnow 
what their practice has been since in not a few cases. The admission 
to ordinances lias been as indiscriminate as ever. Even in parishes 
where Moderatism has reigned undisturbed for rftany years, all and 
sundry have been admitted into the communion of newly- formed 
Protesting congregations, on the simple ground of their previous mem- 
bership in the Church of Scotland. This is not as it ought to be. 
In the joy with which we have welcomed the Protesters into the 
ranks of Dissent, we must not lose sight of the painful fact that they 
are either ignorant or neglectful of scriptural discipline. Would that 
some Jonathan Edwards appeared among them to enlighten and 
awaken them, even at the hazard of another “disruption ! ” Mean- 
while our churches must maintain the position of a “ protesting and 
witnessing people M in reference to this point. 

We congratulate the Free Presbyterians on their 0 home missionary 
zeal. We rejoice to observe their resolution to spare no effort to 
carry the gospel over the length and breadth of the land. At the 
same time, the best service we can do them — we*speak honestly and 
in the most brotherly spirit — is to remind them of their past neglects 
in order to produce a spirit of deep humiliation. They knew before 
that in many parts of the country the gospel was not preached from 
the parish pulpits, and that the people were perishing while none of 
them cared, or were allowed by their system to care, for their souls. 
Had they succeeded in patching up the Establishment, it would have 
been so still — and they would still hav$ frowned on the missionary 
efforts of evangelical dissenters. Of all this they are conscious — and 
the confession of it, not to men but to God, will be the most fitting 
preparation for the holy work they are now undertaking. Giving 
them credit, as we do, for the general purity of their zeal, we must 
warn them likewise against certain dangers. They are in danger, 
for example, of hating Moderatism, and of directing their missions 
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against it rather as a party symbol, than as the enemy of evangelical 
light and truth. We are sometimes compelled to fear, not unchari- 
tably, that their minds are inflamed against it more because it has 
thwarted them than because it is inherently evil. They must beware 
of this. The style of their platforms and of thqjr pulpits must be 
purified of much that is upseemly — unseemly, especially, in the lips 
of men who were willing, to the very last, to reckon the Moderates 
brethren, had the legislature but granted spiritual independence. 
And nothing would be more injurious to their missionary labours, or 
mope dishonouring to evangelical truth, than to transfer the style and 
spirit of which we complain into the labours on which they are now 
entering. It is because we place a high value on these labours, and 
are concerned that they may be as efficient as possible, that we de- 
precate everything that can mar and dishonour them. There is 
another danger of which they must beware — counting themselves as 
the only or specially chosen ministers of good to the destitute parts of 
the country, and treating others as if they were not, or were to be 
got out of thfc way. We attach little importance to the apparent 
exclusiveness of the first burst of their missionary zeal — and, on the 
other hand, nearly as little importance to the more recent avowal by 
some of their leaders of a wisli not to interfere with other evangelical 
labourers. Generals do not always find it easy to transfuse their 
own noble spirit into their subalterns. Every protester is at present 
intensely devoted to his party as such, and would compass sea and land 
to promote its glory. But many thus ardent, find in their way cer- 
tain meetings on which they looked in former times with an evil eye, 
but whose existence now thwarts their purposes more directly than ever. 
And in these circumstances, what between their all-devouring zeal 
for the Free Presbyterian Church, and their old dislike to Dissenting 
meetings, it is not easy for the best of them to act in a just, far less 
in a generous spirit. We speak what we know when we say that this 
is no imaginary danger. Things have already been said and done, 
especially in country places and small towns, which, we are satisfied, 
noble-minded men among the more prominent of the body would 
greatly deprecate, and which have already in such places chilled the 
warm cordiality Mth which evangelical dissenters were prepared to 
hail and assist them. Let their zeal be catholic, and it will meet 
with its own reward. At the same time we would entreat our own 
brethren, when exposed to the annoyances we refer to, to possess their 
souls in patience, and not to speak lightly of the character and pro- 
bable consequences of the whole movement. There has never been 
a great party which has not had occasion to say, “ Save us from our 
friends! ” — and there has never been a great change, even gloriously 
to the better, which has not been disfigured by over-zealous partisans. 

A serious question may be entertained by some of our readers as 
to the continued necessity* of the missions of the Congregational 
Union — but it can be entertained only by such of them as know little 
of the matter .and look at it very superficially. Our missions are 
as needful as ever. We do not know how it may be with the coun- 
try when the new church will be more settled and its various schemes 
in more regular operation. But as it is now, our relation and our 
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duty to the country are unchanged. And it does not appear to us 
that the new church is capable of prosecuting labours which will 
render any of our available resources unnecessary. We anticipate nof 
merely that our veterans shall have to “climb the hills” of Scotland 
with the glad news of the gospel to the end of their ministry, but that 
their places shall hate to be filled after them with men of like mind, 
who will count it their highest honour lo imitate the Saviour in 
u going about ” doing good. Meanwhile we have a duty to discharge 
to our weaker churches and stations— not to withdraw our sympathy 
and aid, but greatly to increase them. The Secession, which we 
doubt not will form ari era in the history of this country not to*be 
forgotten, tries some of them at present severe^. The public xhind 
is unsettled, and many are drawn away after novelty. Where in* 
jury is sustained, we trust it will be only temporary,— yea, we be- 
lieve that what has happened will turn# out for^the furtherance of 
Congregational church order as well as of evangelical truth. Let us 
meanwhile be faithful to our principles and our churches. Let us 
not give sleep to our eyes, nor slumber to our eyelids, till we have de- 
livered ourselves from the crushing yoke of Chapel debts, and till our 
missionaries and pastors are so supported, that they can give them- 
selves “ wholly” to their work, freed not merely from worldly callings, 
but from worldly cares. • 

There is another score on which we have to congratulate the Free 
Presbyterians and ourselves : — they will henceforward be ranged on 
.the side of religious liberty . They retain principles, it is true, which 
are adverse to religious liberty. They consider it lawful for a magis- 
trate to compel his subjects to support a system of religion to which 
they are conscientiously opposed, provided, at least, that system be 
what they regard as the truth. Their views on the general subject of 
freedom of conscience, if we may judge by some of their most popular 
writers, are ill-digested, confused, and varying. Still their circum- 
stances, as dissenters, make them practically, notwithstanding erroneous 
theories, the friends of unlimited freedom. And the spontaneousness 
and cordiality of their opposition to Sir James Graham’s attempt to en- 
thral the children of England, show that we may depend on their sym- 
pathy and co-operation in the defence of our most precious birthright. 

Our space is more than exhausted, and we must omit all reference to 
not a few interesting topics: — one word, however, ag to future co-oper - 
ation with the Protesting Presbyterians . Many of our churches have 
already given them practical proof of friendliness by allowing them 
to share their places of worship. We are, further, willing to “ eat 
salt and bread together,” if, when by this sacred pledge we abjure all 
enmity and hostility, we are still left publicly and freely to advocate 
every doctrine and practice we hold to be divine. It is one of the 
laws of Christ, that whereunto'we have already attained, we should 
walk by the same rule, and mind the same things ; it is another, 
that we should contend earnestly for every portion of the faith onoe 
delivered to the saints. We have not to choose between them, and 
comply with whichsoever we will. They are equally and cotem- 
poraneously binding. We dare not be offended if our neighbour 
set himself to-day to disprove some of our most cherished theories, 
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but must prepare to-morrow to unite with him in promoting the 
common salvation. 

* In avowing our readiness thus cordially to co-operate with the 
Protesters in all practicable ways, it is not that we forget past in- 
juries, but that we forgive them. And it is n^t amiss that they 
should know this. Our co-operation would be Unsatisfactory to both 
parties, and interrupted by frequent misgivings, if it were founded on 
indifference to what is wrong, or prompted by haste or ambition on 
our part to regain their smile and favour. Be it known that it is 
not so. When circumstances bring Christian friends together, after 
having “fallen out,” they do not comply with the requisitions of the 
gospel, by merely consenting to forget, and henceforward to live in 
harmony ; they may thus save their pride, and escape mortification, 
but the breach cannot so be soundly or scriptural! y healed. Mutual 
confession, and mutual forgiveness, form the only satisfactory basis 
of mutual harmony. We, of course, as one of the parties in former 
strife, cannot be regarded as impartial judges of the proportion of 
criminality belonging to each, — the proportion, that is, of unchari- 
tableness, and bitterness, and wrath, which were mingled with the 
controversy. We must leave it to every man’s own conscience to 
judge him and his words. A sceptical poet, himself the impersona- 
tion of pride and the victim of headstrong passion, has said — “ The 
weak alone repent.” Taught as we have been, however, by the 
gospel, we should' regard it most magnanimous, as well as most 
Christian, in not a few men of honoured name, to make a more explicit 
avowal than we have yet seen of the regret with which they review 
the part they acted but a few short years ago. At the very least, 
let them bring forth fruits meet for repentance. But why now, it 
may be asked, occasion any soreness of feeling by reviving the re- 
membrance of what is past and gone ? For no other reason than 
that already given, that future cordiality and co-operation cannot be 
expected, and cannot have the divine blessing, by eschewing what 
would wound our pride. And we believe that there is enough of 
Christian principle in the bosoms of those from whom we have dif- 
fered most on ecclesiastical matters to bear our remarks, plain but 
well-meant as they are. 

If we do not now enlarge on the honour which is due to the men 
who have recently left the Establishment, it is because our pages 
have already done so. We must not, however, forget the honour 
that is due to Providence. And in rendering it, not a few r of our 
brethren will join us heartily. They can contrast the circumstances 
into which success would have thrown them with those into which 
disappointment has brought them. By success, their amity with the 
Moderates, and their enmity to Evangelical Dissenters, would have 
been confirmed ; another war with Voluntaries, and another church- 
extension scheme, would htfve been prosecuted with renewed vigour, 
and perchance with renewed bitterness ; and much of the time and 
strength of the most laborious and useful men would have been 
wasted in angry disputations with one another. Not a few of our 
brethren will join us in thanking God that he has delivered them 
and us from conflicts so injurious and unseemly, and that Iris provi- 
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denoe, pointing us to a better way, says, “ This is the way, walk ye 
in it.” Obedient to the heavenly vision, we would gird us for a race 
of well-doing in holy and friendly rivalry with all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. May God speed his servants of every name, 
and enable them jto stand between the living and the dead, that the 
plague may be stayed ! 

O. Y. E. 


JOHN WILLIAMS THE MISSIONARY. 

From 1819, to 1822, Williams’ labours weref nearly confined £o the 
Island of Raiatea. He and his coadjutor, Mr. Threlkeld, bestowed 
unremitting pains, both on the civilization and conversion of the 
natives. They knew, indeed, that theif conversion was at once the 
basis arid the only security of their civilization . The latter, it is 
true, was more extensive amongst the Raiateans than the former, 
just as in all ages the secondary effects of the gospete-the changing 
and improving of the domestic and social habits |jnd forms of com- 
munities, have always travelled faster and beyond the primary and 
more important effects — the regenerating of the moral nature, and 
the fitting of the mind for perfect communion with God.* The 
peculiarity in the case of these islanders, lay in the rapidity with 
which the change from barbarism to civilization had been effected, 
and the striking contrast which their present state made with their 
former, at a very recent date. Our readers will bear in mind, that 
when Williams landed on their shores, the natives were in a state 
of perfect moral and social degradation — addicted to child-murder, 
and accustomed to expose their aged and infirm parents to deaths the 
most heartless and brutal. Their only occupation was war, and the 
whole community was under the domination of uncontrolled passion. 
The rapidity of their advances toward civilization will he seen, when 
we state, that, ere the gospel had been from two to three years 
preached amongst them, war had ceased, — instead of unfeelingly 
murdering their children, ami the infirm and aged, they had acquired, 
and were cherishing, strong and tender domestic affections, — they 
lived in good houses, cultivated cleanly and agreeable habits, and 
had formed and enacted a code of laws, o? the model of the 
British constitution. The hulk of the inhabitants could read well, 
and were acquainted with the scriptures ; and it is no mean proof of 
the impression they had of the value of Christianity, and of the 
effect it had had in infusing into their minds a spirit of philanthropy, 
that at the first annual meeting of their Missionary Society, they 
contributed no less a sum than £500 to its objects. 

Williams experienced considerable difficulty in settling with him- 
self, how far it was right for a missionary to interfere with the politi- 
cal organization of a people who had grown up into that state of 
intelligence which created the desire of having a written and defined 
code of laws. The question was forced upon him by the exigencies 
of his own case. The Raiateans had no sooner obtained a just idea of 
the rights and value of property, and of the theory of a state, than 
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they perceived the necessity of a general system of law, with sanc- 
tions fitted to enforce obedience, and placed in the hands of an author- 
ised executive. They naturally asked the advice of their missionary ; 
and after mature reflection, Williams determined not to interfere 
authoritatively > but desiring them to call a meeting^of the people, he 
gave them an outline of the British constitution*, exhorting them to 
consider the matter and decide for themselves. For our own part, 
we think that the whole of this transaction was characterized by 
great wisdom and prudence. 

It was some time, of course, before the natives fully understood 
th£ practical working of the system they had adopted. An instance 
of tins occurred “ in fhe very first case of trial by jury. The evi- 
dence against the accused party had been heard, together with his 
defence, when the judge, no doubt fully satisfied in his own mind 
of the prisoner’s guilt, was proceeding forthwith to pass sentence 
upon him, in complete oblivion of the new law, and of the twelve 
honest jurors who had been ernpannelled to try him/’ “ The mode 
of dealing with an accused person was simple and prompt. As in 
this country, an ^information was first laid against him before a 
magistrate, who then authorized his apprehension. As soon as he 
was taken into custody, he was tied to a tree. But he was not kept 
long in this durance; for the judge, the jury, and the king, were 
immediately summoned to the court-house, and a bell-man went 
through the settlement to announce the pending trial, and to invite 
the people to assemble. In about an hour after the capture, the pro- 
ceedings commenced. The witnesses were then heard, but not 
sworn. No oaths were administered on any occasion, but a false 
affirmation was severely punished. If the prisoner was condemned, 
the judge then read, with great solemnity, the law relating to his 
crime, and awarded the punishment, which was inflicted immediately. 
Thus, a man, if guilty, felt at once the supremacy and power of 
the law ; but if innocent, his captivity was short, and his character 
promptly cleared." 

During this period, amid the joys of success, and the obvious 
favour of his Master, Williams had many painful personal and 
domestic affliction?; and on two occasions, the health of himself and 
Mrs. W. so far gave way, as to induce him to resolve either to return 
to England, or seek* some field of labour in a cooler climate. Nor 
was the idea of leaving Raiatea entertained on the score of ill 
health alone. He had not been longer than two years in the island, 
till lie began to think of leaving it with a view to a larger sphere. 
His mind was too enterprising, and his views too comprehensive, to 
allow him to “content himself within the narrow limits of .a single 
reef.” It was while in this state of mind, that the arrival of a chief, 
with thirty of his people, from the Island of Rurntu, opened up a 
prospect of disseminating the gospel in the Austral and Hervey 
groups. The readers of the “ Missionary Enterprises” are aware 
how fully this prospect was afterwards realized. In the meantime, 
however, his efforts were cramped by the want of a vessel of suffi- 
cient tonnage to enable him to make the various voyages he had in 
contemplation. The Directors of the Society, to whom he applied for 
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one, did not feel justified in acceding to his request* His spirit seems 
to have been a good deal chafed with this obstruction to his progress. 
He was once more attacked with disease, and u was again compelled 
to entertain the unwelcome topic of returning to England* But 
most providentially, while his thoughts were thus anxiously exercised, 
a vessel, bound for* Sydney, touched at the settlement, and as the 
captain consented to take them, Mr. and Mrs. Williams resolved to 
visit the colony, hoping there to obtain such medical advice as would 
supersede the necessity of their returning to England. But this was 
not their only motive for undertaking the voyage. Besides health, 
Mr. Williams had two other objects in view, which he hoped thus®lo 
accomplish. In the first place, he resolved 8n his way to convey 
teachers to Aitutaki. Of this island he had learned something from 
Auuru, and. here the captain agreed to call. And, in the second 
place, lie designed, while at Sydney, to advance and consolidate the 
civilization of the Society Isles, by establishing a regular communi- 
cation between them and the colony, and opening a market there for 
native produce. These objects he expected to secure by the appoint- 
ment of an agent, and the purchase of a skip' 1 The Society’s agent 
at first opposed the purchasing of the ship, but afterwards relented. 
And as he saw that Mr. Williams was resolved to have a ship, even 
if he should incur the entire responsibility himself, he proposed to 
divide the cost between him and the Society. Accordingly a vessel 
was soon purchased, called ‘ The Endeavour,* which name, however 
suitable, was changed by the natives for another deemed by them- 
selves still more appropriate, Te Matamua , * The Beginning.* 

With this vessel Mr. Williams soon made a voyage to the Herveys. 
His reception at Aitutaki, and the results that followed, are deeply 
interesting. Here he “ saw the natives of Rarotonga, of whom he 
had previously heard ; and as he was anxious to discover their island, 
and place teachers there, he set sail in the direction in which it was 
said to lie, taking with him the Rarotongans and Papeiha, who had 
nobly offered himself as a pioneer to his brethren. But this first 
search for Rarotonga proved unsuccessful, and they therefore directed 
their course to Manga ia. Here they found the natives in the same 
rude state as when Captain Cook discovered theiP island. Having 
attempted, hut in vain, to open a friendly communication with them, 
the devoted Papeiha swam on shore, and induce^ a chief to receive 
teachers; but these had no sooner landed, than they were seized, 
pillaged, stripped, and placed in extreme peril. Happily they were 
rescued from the savages ; but all further attempt to introduce the 
gospel to Mangaia was, for the present, abandoned. They then pro- 
ceeded to Atiu. Here a different reception awaited them ; and both 
at this island, and at Mauke andMitiaro, remarkable success rewarded 
their efforts.*' 

He was resolved, however, to find out Rarotonga, about which he 
had heard so much from the natives. And, accordingly, u after five 
days’ unavailing search, and when within half an hour. of the time at 
which, by the captain s earnest entreaty, he had consented to aban- 
don his object, the clouds which had veiled the island were dispersed, 
and th* majestic mountains of Rarotonga stood revealed before him.** 
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Appearances at first were very unfavourable. The teachers put on 
shore were abused in the most barbarous manner, and forced to leave 
h and come on board next morning. But “ the indomitable Papeiha 
having offered to remain at Rarotonga alone, provided a colleague 
were sent to him, the * Endeavour* bore away for Raiatea ; and, after 
five weeks' absence, re-entered the harbour decorated with the idol 
trophies of their moral victory at Aitutaki.” 

On his return he made another short voyage to Rurutu and 
Rimatara, where he was gratified with tokens of great success. He 
planned also another and still more distant voyage to the Navigators' 
ami other islands. This design, however, was frustrated by the 
governor of Sydney’s* imposing a high duty on South Sea tobacco, 
and thus rendering it impossible for them to retain possession of the 
* Endeavour.' The loss of their ship greatly dispirited both the 
natives and their missionary, and, for a time, his efforts were re- 
luctantly confined to Raiatea. He was always on the watch, 
however, for any opportunity that might offer, of extending his 
efforts beyond this limited sphere; and, accordingly, in 1827, on 
occasion of Mr. And Mrs. Pitman sailing for Rarotonga, to which 
they had been appointed, he and Mrs. Williams took advantage of it 
to accompany them. This was a most providential occurrence. On 
arriving at Rarotonga, he found idolatry abolished, and almost the 
whole people professedly Christian — a fact the more remarkable and 
interesting, that it was entirely brought about by the agency of 
native teachers. For want of a conveyance he was detained here 
much longer than he either wished or intended ; but his detention 
proved a great blessing to the inhabitants. During his stay there 
were acted over again, and on a still larger scale, the scenes of moral, 
social, and political improvement that had taken place in Raiatea. 
The natives were instructed in reading, writing, and the mechanical 
arts. They acquired and cultivated a taste for the elegancies and 
comforts of civilized life, and embraced and put in force a code of 
laws similar to that embraced by the Raiateans. “ And when the 
previous circumstances of the people are considered, and it is recol- 
lected that the supremacy of the law would divest the chiefs of their 
most valued prerogatives, abolish polygamy, protect property, destroy 
despotism, and punish with heavy penalties crimes which had grown 
into customs, it must awaken wonder that any stranger could, in so 
short a time, and by moral means alone, have acquired sufficient 
influence to effect so extensive a revolution. And what may reason- 
ably increase our surprise, is the circumstance that, unlike the ma- 
jority of great and sudden changes, this should have proved so 
permanent, that the code of Williams continues to be the law of 
Rarotonga.” 

It was here, also, that without tools, ropes, pitch, nails, or any of 
the et ceteras that are needed in naval architecture, he planned and 
executed the building of a ship—*" The Messenger of Peace.” We 
are at a loss whether to admire most the results of this bold experi- 
ment, or the coolness with which the ingenious missionary speaks of 
it as a mere matter of course. Every one of our readers, we hope, 
is acquainted with the laughter-moving account he has giveif in the 
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“ Missionary Enterprises/' of his efforts (successful at last) to make 
a pair of smith’s bellows to enable him to “raise the wind/' and 
work at the forge. “ But the exemplification of Mr. Williams’ „ 
genius will be found, not so much in any single invention, as in the 
circumstance that improved equal to every exigency, and enabled liim 
to answer every dem&nd. ‘ None but a Williams,' writes Mr. Pit- 
man, ‘ would have attempted such a thing 'as to commence building 
a vessel, not having wherewith to build her. I have often been 
amazed to astonishment to see with what coolness he met the diffi- 
culties as they successively arose in his undertaking. The cordage, 
the sails, the substitutes for nails, oakum, pitch, and paint, tllfi 
anchors and the pintles of the rudder, made from a pick-axe, % an 
adze and a hoe, are all striking illustrations of this remark. Nor 
should the fact be overlooked that, within the same limited period, 
Mr. Williams constructed the lathe which turned the sheaves of 
the blocks, the machinery which span the ropes and cordage, the 
forge and its furniture, as well as all the numerous smaller tools 
required by himself and his native assistants in this remarkable 
undertaking.’ ” t 

From this period, till his return to England, in 1»34, the transac- 
tions in whicli he was engaged were interesting and brilliant beyond 
anything we have read of, except, indeed, it be the African scenes 
depicted by Moffat. These transactions were so numerous, that it is 
quite impossible, in the limits allotted us, to give’even an outline of 
them, however brief Our advice to our readers is, that they possess 
themselves of Mr. Prout’s Memoir. We may only mention, that be- 
fore returning to England, in addition to much active and successful 
exertion in Raiatea and the adjacent isles, he visited Mangaia, Atiu, 
Rarotonga, Aitutaki, Savage Island, Tongatabu, Lefuga, Upolu, 
&c., &c. Some of these islands he visited several times, and with few 
exceptions his exertions to introduce the gospel, and further the work 
where it was already begun, were crowned with signal success. Let 
it he recollected, that all this was accomplished in the t€ Messenger 
of Peace,” with her quilted mat sails, and wooden nails, every tim- 
ber of which, too, had been placed and fastened by his own hands ; 
and, that the voyage from Raiatea was equal in length to a voyage 
across the Atlantic, and we will not wonder that some in England 
found it difficult to give full credit to the statements he made, and 
published at his return. There is nothing strikes us more forcibly, 
in the history of this period of his life, than the proofs it affords of an 
overruling Providence. His frequent and most remarkable preserva- 
tions from death, the state of the natives when he visited them, and 
the fact that he should have been led to visit them at all, at that 
time, and in their peculiar circumstances, are all most satisfactory 
proofs, that God had prepared a soil, and sent the sower with the 
seed, at the * set time,’— the time best fitted to accomplish his own 
merciful designs. 

Our readers are acquainted with the intense interest excited by 
Williams’ return to Britain in 1834, the effect produced by his own 
recital, and the publication of the u Missionary Enterprises/’ as, 
also, that he obtained at last, what he had so long and so ardently 
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desired — a mission ship. This vessel, named “ The Camden,*’ cost 
about £3,000, which was raised by private subscription and collec- 
• tions, and put under the command of Captain Morgan. And in it 
Williams again sailed for the South Seas, accompanied by several 
missionaries destined for the same field. Arrive^ once more at the 
islands, Williams recommenced his labours with redoubled vigour 
and spirit, and with not less success than had formerly attended him. 
Instead of returning to Raiatea, however, he placed his family at Upolu, 
in the Samoas, as more central and convenient for the voyages he de- 
signed to make. He visited, indeed, all the scenes of his former labours 
apd triumphs, but not with any intention of remaining permanently 
amongst them ; for fiis mind was now filled with the plan of a new 
voyage, more distant from his former residence than any he had yet 
undertaken ; and one, too, attended with greater anxiety, and far 
more difficult and dange'rous than any of his former ones, inas- 
much as it was amongst a people of different habits and language 
from those he had hitherto mingled with. This was his last — the 
voyage to the New Hebrides, in the prosecution of which he fell. 
As this was an untried field,. the mind of the missionary, notwith- 
standing all his courage, was troubled with frequent misgivings; and 
the entries in his journal, as well as several expressions in his letters, 
wodld seem to indicate an inward state of things, that might almost 
be regarded as premonitory signs of the awful catastrophe about to 
terminate his career. 

In Fatuna and Tanna he succeeded in landing teachers, not alto- 
gether without difficulty, but yet with such prospects as greatly 
cheered his spirit. The latter was the last isle at which he called, 
previous to landing on the fatal shores on which he fell, and the fol- 
lowing is supposed to be the commencement of a journal of the 
events that transpired on that occasion. They must have been 
written within forty-eight hours of his death, and are the last words 
he ever penned: — “Monday morning, 18th, — This is a memorable 
day, a day which will be transmitted to posterity, and the record of 
the events which have this day transpired, will exist after those who 
have taken an active part in them have retired into the shades of 

oblivion, and thd results of this day will be /’ How interesting 

this unfinished sentence I How fit an emblem of the suddenness 
with which he war. snatched away, in the midst of his triumphs and 
toils I The account of his death we extract from the “ Memoirs.” 
After landing at Erromanga — “ Mr. Williams called for a few pieces 
of print, which he divided in small pieces to throw around him. Mr. 
Harris said he wished to have a stroll inland, which was not objected 
to, and he walked on, followed by a party of the natives. Mr. Williams 
and I (Mp Cunningham) followed, directing our course by the side 
of the brook. The looks and manners of the savages I much distrust- 
ed, and remarked to Mr. Williams, that probably he had to dread 
the revenge of the natives in consequence of their former quarrel with 
strangers, wherein perhaps some of their friends had been killed. 
Mr. Williams, I think, did not return me an answer, being en- 
gaged at the instant repeating the Samoan numerals to a crowd of 
boys, one of whom was repeating them after him. I was also trying 
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to get the names of a few things around us, and walked onward. 
Finding a few shells lying on the bank, I picked them up. On 
noticing they were of a species unknown to me, I was in the act of 
putting them into my pocket, when I heard a yell, and instantly 
Mr. Harris rushed out of the bushes about twenty yards before me. 
I instantly perceived it was run or die. I shouted to Mr. Williams 
to run (he being as far behind me as Mr. Harris was in advance), 
and I sprung forward through the natives that were on the banks of 
the brook, who all gave way. I looked round, and saw Mr. Harris fall 
in the brook, and the water dash over him, a number of savages 
beating him with clubs. Mr. Williams did not run at the* in- 
stant I called to him, tilt we heard a shell blbw ; it was an inSfcant, 
but too much to lose. 1 again called to Mr. Williams to run, and 
sprang forward for the boat, which was out of sight ; it was round a 
point of bush. * 

“ Mr. Williams, instead of making for the boat, ran directly down the 
beach into the water, and a savage after him. It seemed to me that 
Mr. Williams' intention was to swim off till the boat picked him up. 
At the instant I sighted the boat, I heard a yell behind me, and, 
looking round, found a savage close after me, with a club. I stobped, 
and picking up a stone, struck him so as to stop his further pursuit. 
The men in the boat had, on seeing Mr. Williams and me? run- 
ning, given the alarm to Captain Morgan, who was on the beach at 
the time. He and I jumped into the boat at the same instant ; 
several stones were thrown at the boat. Mr. Williams ran into deep 
water, and the savage close after him. On entering the water he 
fell forward, but did not attempt to swim, when he received several 
blows from the club of the native on the arms and over the head. 
He twice dashed his head under water to avoid the club, with which 
the savage stood over him ready to strike the instant he arose. I 
threw two stones from the boat, which, for a moment, averted the 
progress of the other native, who was a few paces behind ; but it 
was only for an instant. The two rushed on our friend, and beat his 
head, and soon several others joined them. I saw a whole handful 
of arrows stuck into his body. Though every exertion was made to 
get up the boat to his assistance, and though only about eighty yards 
distant, before we got half the distance, our friend was dead, and 
about a dozen savages were dragging the body og the beach, beating 
it in the most furious manner. A crowd of boys surrounded the 
body as it lay in the ripple of the beach, and beat it with stones till 
the waves dashed red on the shore with the blood of their victim. 
Alas ! that moment of sorrow and agony. I almost shrieked in dis- 
tress. Several arrows were shot at us, — and one passing under the 
arm of one of the men, passed through the lining, and ^ntered the 
timber. This alarmed the ihen, who remonstrated, as* having no 
fire-arms to frighten the savages away,rit would be madness to ap- 
proach them, as Mr. Williams was now dead ; to this Captain Morgan 
reluctantly assented, and pulled off out of reach of the arrows, where 
we lay for an instant to consider what we should do, when it was 
proposed that we should, if possible, bring up the brig, now about 
two miles distant, and, under cover of two guns which she carried, 
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to land, and if possible to obtain the bodies, which the natives had 
left on the beach, having stripped off the clothes. We hastened on 
beard, and beat up for the fatal spot ; we could still perceive the 
white body lying on the beach, and the natives had all left it, which 
gave us hope of being able to rescue the remains of our friend from 
the ferocious cannibals. Oqr two guns were loaded, and one fired, 
in hopes that the savages might be alarmed, and fly to a distance ; 
several were still seen on a distant part of the beach. Shot we had 
none, but the sailors collected pieces of iron, &c. to use if necessary. 
Our r hopes were soon destroyed — for a crowd of natives ran down 
the beach and carried away the body, when we were within a mile 
of the spot. In grief foe turned our backs, and stood from the fatal 
shores. We had ail lost a friend, and one we loved, for the love he 
bore to all, and the sincerity with which he conveyed the tidings of 
peace to the benighted heathen, by whose cruel hands he had now 
fallen.” 

The skulls and some of the bones of the martyrs were afterwards 
recovered by Captain Croker, of H. M. S. Favourite ; the bodies had 
been eaten by the^, natives. It, is impossible to depict the stunning 
effect 'that the news of Williams’ death produced on the natives of the 
various isles. Malietoa's exclamation is at once simple and touching. 
Weephig and beating his breast, he cried : “ Alas, William u, Wil- 
liamu 1 our father, our father ! he lias turned his face from us ! we 
shall never see him more I He that brought the good word of sal- 
vation is gone 1 O cruel heathen ! they know not what they did I 
how great a man they have destroyed !” Two beautiful monuments, 
with appropriate inscriptions, were erected to his memory by the 
natives of Rarotonga. 

Thus died John Williams, “the martyr of Erromanga,” “the 
apostle of Polynesia.” His “sun went down while it was yet day.” 
He appeared in the South Seas like the morning star, shedding his 
brilliance over a dark and torpid region. Multitudes awoke from 
the slumbers of ages, and gazed with rapture and astonishment on 
the mild and full lustre of his light. They aroused themselves to 
action, and gazed again. A shout of mingled wonderment and joy 
burst from their ltys ; but ere they had fully realized the nature of 
the phenomenon, he vanished amid the splendours of the “ Sun of 
Righteousness,” of which he had been the harbinger, and was lost 
in the darkness of too much light. 

Our space imperatively forbids any lengthened remarks upon his 
character. Every reader, either of “ The Memoirs,” or of “ The 
Enterprises,” will readily agree with us, that he was remarkably 
fitted for the sphere in which he laboured. In ordinary cases, the 
fabric of a jpople’s civil and religious institutions, however small the 
community, is the product of the combined efforts of many indi- 
viduals, each one contributing, through a series of ages, his mite of 
talent ; but, in the cases of Raiatea, Rarotonga, and other isles to 
which Williams devoted himself, nearly the whole may be said to 
have risen at once, under the almost magic touch of one man. In 
himself he combined the numerous and varied talents that are 
usually distributed among many ; and the whole was pervaded by 
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genuine, deep, steady piety, and devotion to God. How uumerous 
and harassing were the merely secular transactions in which he was. 
engaged ! — more than enough to have engrossed the entire time and 
attention of most men ; and yet, what man has done more in the 
same time, in the* peculiar, the spiritual \ department of missionary 
work — the conversion, instruction, and buflding up of the people of 
God? He was no speculator — no hair-splitter. His guides were 
scripture and common sense; and following their light, he detected 
and entered openings, and occupied fields of usefulness, at the thresh- 
old of which, men of more splendid talents might have wasted their 
time, and dissipated their ardour, in fruitleJR calculations affout 
difficulties of which they were yet in ignorance. Williams entered 
at once, without rashness, indeed, but with a heroic display of forti- 
tude and self-reliance, and met the difficulties as they occurred. 
The results have shown that he did not over-estimate his ability 
to meet with, and dispose of, new and embarrassing exigencies. 
Johnson has said , — “ The true genius is a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to some particular direction with 
the single improvement, as we take it 'to be, of substituting provi- 
dentially for accidentally , we regard it as a sufficiently correct defini- 
tion, and have no hesitation in saying that Williams was a “ true 
genius and, although the church of Christ, in Polynesia, is never 
likely, in coming ages, to be agitated much aboat the meaning of 
what their apostle has said , the future native historian will record 
with glowing ardour and enthusiasm the voyages he made, and the 
things which he did . 

Alexandria, 5th July. 


ON THE ADMISSION OF YOUNG PERSONS TO 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 

It happens sometimes — who would not wish it to happen more fre- 
quently ? — that young persons, between the age of jnere childhood 
and that at which the reason has considerably ripened, afford evidence 
of a change of heart, and are hopefully regarded as young disciples. 
But when it is asked, Ought not such to be encouraged to join a 
Christian church ? ought they not to be fully admitted to its privi- 
leges? — difficulty is felt, and the opinion pronounced is neither 
uniform nor unhesitating. Some Christians are addicted to a phari- 
saic guardianship of the precincts of the church which looks coldly 
at the young. Some, considering wisely, and tenderly too, the 
uncertainty of early character, would postpone an admission which 
is of advantage only to the true disciple. , Some Christian societies 
we know of which admit many young persons, and these at earlier 
ages than even ten or twelve ; showing, of course, that they see no 
ground of hesitation on the subject. How shall we decide upon the 
course that is best in principle and in practice ? 

The admissibility of the young to Christian communion, without 
fixing any definite age, must surely, on general grounds, be main- 
New Series. Vol. III. 2 B 
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tained. While the New Testament makes no positive declaration to 
* this effect, it says nothing against it. Those who would exclude 
any class of persons capable of believing unto salvation, must pro- 
duce their warrant for so doing. That young persons, even of tender 
years, may be truly pious, will be questioned by tione to whom these 
remarks are addressed. It cannot be maintained that it is impossible 
for young persons to give good evidence of piety. If so, why are 
they not to profess their faith, and why is not their profession to be 
accepted by a church ? The benefits of Christian fellowship were 
provided for all believers; and why should they be withheld from 
th& weak and unestablished, who peculiarly need the encouragement, 
protection, nourishment, example, and salutary superintendence, which 
are to be found within the fold of Christ ? 

Still a difficulty exists as to the young; and it will bring us at once 
to the point to observe, that this difficulty lies in the comparative preca- 
riousness of the evidence for real piety, at a period when character is 
so immature and fluctuating. In no other way, so far as we see, can 
age affect the propriety of admission to a church. It would be wrong 
to* overlook the* uncertainty which generally attaches to the proofs of 
piety in early youth. The heart is then very susceptible of natural 
impressions from divine things, which much resemble those produced 
by grace, even while they do not go deeper than the natural affec- 
tions. No fixed tastes for particular kinds of sin have been formed, 
and the world is little known in those fascinating and sensualizing 
seductions by which multitudes of souls are undone. Thus, nature 
is more easily cast into a mould which gives it the form of real 
religion, while that form, alas! does not prove permanent. The seed 
sown in a soil where it has no deepness of earth, springs up, and pro- 
mises well;. but when the sun is up, it withers away. It is a serious 
injury to an individual, to a church, and to the cause of religion, 
when this is the issue of early impressions, while, under their direc- 
tion, a profession has been assumed. When we consider at once the 
impossibility of discerning with any certainty real gracious principle, 
and the fact that the great trials of principle are yet to come to a 
young person v who has no experience of life, do not we feel that a 
solicitous caution is the dictate both of wisdom and true kindness? 

At the same time, the uncertainty may be exaggerated. Cases of 
early piety occui* in which the demonstrations of regenerating influ- 
ence bear the same proportion to the other products of the mind as 
in m&turer years, and they ought to be estimated by this proportion. 
Where, in all other things, the mind is immature, we must expect 
that it should be immature in religion. Where all the directing 
principles of conduct are unformed and fluctuating, we cannot look 
for the same constancy of religious influence as we do when experi- 
ence has brought that knowledge which can be acquired from no 
other teacher. At the same time, the element of a practical and 
influential piety, mingling with the pursuits, and exerting a visible, 
sanctifying control, may be as discernible, in proportion to the feeling 
and activity put forth, as in manhood — it may be more so. In some 
children the habitual reverence and love for divine things is so marked, 
as to leave no doubt in the minds of those around that they are 
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taught of God. In other cases, where the natural passions are 
stronger, the indications are more variable, and yet may be satisfac- 
tory, on the very same principle of variety of temperament whichf 
we apply in judging of religious character in maturer years. That 
satisfactory indications of piety are often given by young persons, 
ought to he allowed Iby all who have confidence in the many recorded 
cases of departed excellence among the young. To credit the evi- 
dences which have been given only when the child or the youth has 
been removed by death, is an error which, while it may help to 
supply comfort to bereaved friends, does not favour correct views .of 
the way in which we ought to act towards apparently religious yqun g 
persons that are still living. 

One reason of the suspicion entertained in reference to indications 
of religion among the young, is probably this, that so many instances 
occur in which early impressions utterly vanish for a season ; whence 
the inference is deduced, when at some future period religion has 
regained a happy and permanent ascendency, that the early appear- 
ances were those presented by mere natural conviction. But it should 
be considered that the conclusion may. be altogether incorrect as to 
the instances in which an intermission occurs, since the second state 
may be only a renewal of the same gracious work after a season of 
deep departure from God, a renewal secured through that mercy to 
which many a backsliding believer is indebted f§r his preservation 
from eternal ruin. And farther, we greatly question whether in- 
stances occur in which very marked and satisfactory appearances of 
piety have been exhibited by young persons, while the issue is final 
irreligion and apostasy. 

On the whole then, the question as to the evidence of religion in 
the young, is only one of degree, as in all other cases of admission 
to fellowship. It is therefore a practical one, and seems rather to 
require the judicious application of principles which may be assumed 
as generally admitted, than to be discussed as a subject on which 
to reason. Some suggestions of this kind may now be added for 
consideration: readers who have had larger experience than the 
writer in dealing with the appearances of youthful piety, may offer 
more on this interesting subject. # 

Our first remark is an obvious one, that if the evidence in question 
involves greater uncertainties than in the case of mature persons, 
greater care and discrimination ought to bq brought to bear upon it. 
A pastor ought cautiously to combine all the means in his power for 
coming to a sound conclusion ; ought to employ, in the examination 
of candidates, that assistance from the church which will be most 
judicious ; while at the same time he depends upon the judgment 
of no one, but conscientiously and wisely forms his own. Deacons 
or members of churches usually lean much upon the opinion of the 
pastor; if he do the same in return, th% foundation of the whole 
conclusion will, of course, be sand. 

That haste should be avoided in admission seems peculiarly proper. 
When a person, mature and intelligent, passes from the world to the 
ways of God, the change of principle may be so marked in its char- 
acter and effects, that immediate confidence of genuine conversion 
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may be arrived at : but in the case of the young, time seems neces- 
sary in order to the appearances of conversion being matured into 
^evidence. If the change has assumed the form of sudden impres- 
sion, the susceptibility of the young is a reason why we should wait 
to see that the impressions have not been as suddenly evanescent. 
If it be rather the formatipn of a calm but operative principle, that 
principle will require time to prove its solidity. If little knowledge 
is possessed, and the indications are only of anxiety and seriousness, 
it is necessary that these should issue in enlightened faith in Christ 
by means of instruction in divine truth — and that supposes time. 
In short, that some time should have elapsed, either before the case 
comes to the pastor, or when under his hands, appears all but indis- 
pensable. I do not mean a mere protraction of procedure without 
an aim, but such delay as allows evidence to develop itself. 

Further, it can very farely be proper to urge young persons, 
directly and personally, to join themselves to a church. To urge, in 
general terms, the duty of giving themselves to the people of Christ, 
as well as to Christ himself, is unquestionably right ; and we ought 
to give a greater prominence, to the enforcement if we have reason 
to believe that the conscience is not sufficiently alive to it. But to 
press it upon any one unconditionally, implies that we have decided 
for # him that he is a converted person — a responsibility which one 
ought to be slow in incurring, however ready we should be to assist 
a weak believer to' a proper estimate of his spiritual state. So long 
as we say. If you have joined yourself to the Lord, delay not to join 
yourself to his people — we take a safe position : but if w T e urge to a 
step which ought to proceed on an assurance that the individual is a 
Christian before that assurance has been sufficiently arrived at, we 
put ourselves in the place of the only safe guide to conscience. Be- 
sides, the young are more in danger of yielding to an urgency which 
outruns their own enlightened conviction, than those who have 
learned by age to act for themselves. A mistake as to the genuine- 
ness of their religious feelings, connected with the desire of pleasing 
religious friends, or a wish to follow the example of some companion, 
or some other motive still less legitimate, may lead them suddenly 
forward to church fellowship, while, alas ! the great work of true 
conversion to God has yet to be accomplished. 

At the same tipie, let not the aspect of cold incredulity and ne- 
glect be presented when the young make some movement towards a 
church. Let Christian * friends, Sabbath-school teachers, pastors, 
rather be on the watch to meet, call forth, and affectionately en- 
courage religious impressions, endeavouring to conduct them to the 
issue of a public profession in the best way. 

Much openness and ingenuousness ought to be observed in con- 
versing with young persons — as indeed with all candidates for fellow- 
ship. The mystery of inquisitorship ought not to be assumed. The 
principles on which we deal with them should be frankly avowed. 
We wish to know — but above all we wish them to know — whether 
they are possessors of true religion. We wish to assist them to 
ascertain this momentous fact, by conversing upon the doctrinal, ex- 
perimental, and practical nature of true religion. Their iq/<erests in 
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the matter are ours ; if it is for their good to join a church, it is our 
desire they should. Let us thus make them judges upon themselves, ' 
rather than ourselves sit as judges, whose function it is to keep out 
all intruders upon church privileges. 

A seriousness whfch is cheerful and inviting, rather*than an overaw- 
ing solemnity of deportment, ought to be observed towards the young. 
The latter of these, partly through momentary sympathy, partly 
through fear, tends to produce a kind of involuntary hypocrisy not 
favourable to the free disclosure of the real religious condition. Wfe 
ought so to frame our conversation as that the applicant shall not be 
afraid to state what he does not feel as well as what he does, his 
deficiencies as well as his approaches to a true religious character, 
his doubts respecting doctrines or principles we hold as well as his 
concurrence. While we inquire after the great essentials — a humble 
reliance on the work of Christ for acceptance, and a heart renewed 
and obedient — let us not make the individual feel that his experi- 
ence or his creed must be conformed to one exact standard in all 
things, otherwise lie may expect to be accounted still an alien, or at 
least unprepared for admission. The school of Christ is a school for 
learners ; and if we are once satisfied that true discipleship has com- 
menced, we have no right to keep the scholar from entering. This 
remark supposes, of course, that there is a sufficient agreement, on the 
practical parts of church government to make it possible for the can- 
didate and the church to walk together. 

When a young person proposes himself for church membership, it 
seems desirable for the pastor to go through all the steps necessary 
to his own satisfaction before mentioning the application to the 
church. Let his own intercourse with the party, his inquiries at 
deacons, or Sabbath-school teachers, or parents, or masters and mis- 
tresses, he so far advanced as to give him the assurance of final ad- 
mission. Many reasons must occur at once to the minds of our 
readers, as recommending this course ; yet it is not always fully ob- 
served by pastors, and the painful result of a public committal of a 
case, followed by the necessity of delay or rejection, sometimes en- 
sues. This result cannot always he avoided, hut the seldomer it 
occurs the better. 

Lastly, let all be done under the conviction, thatj in the case of 
young persons as of all others, it is the highest interest of all the 
parties, pastor, church, and applicant, that the real spiritual state of 
the latter should be the rule of admission and rejection. Great is 
the injury done to an unconverted man, greatly increased is the 
spiritual hazard of his condition, when he is allowed to assume the 
form of godliness without the power. And when a pastor or a 
church, by carelessness, or haste, or laxity of principle, favours such 
additions to their communion, what are they doing hut preparing 
elements of corruption, and laying the foundations of future anarchy 
and ruin to the dearest interests of a church of Christ ? 


W. 
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REVIEW. 

The Advancement of Religion the Claim of the* Times. By Andrew 

Reed, D. D. London: Snow. 

Some time ago there was published a deeply interesting “ Narrative 
of the State of Religion at Wycliffe Chapel, London, during the year 
This pamphlet was extensively circulated among the 
churches, and in many cases produced salutary effects. It presented 
a specimen of a church without having recourse to foreign aid, 
awakening to a sense of its state, duties, and responsibility to God 
and to men, — and exhibiting a genuine revival of religion in the 
varied and harmonious manifestations of increased piety in the hearts 
of believers, and the consequence of such a state in the conversion 
to God of a large number of souls. 

The means employed and owned of God in that revival, appeared 
so* thoroughly scriptural and rational, — they were carried forward in 
a spirit so thoughtful, earnest, feeling, and persevering, that many 
who had felt a measure of doubt and hesitancy about the scriptural- 
ness and propriety of those means which are sometimes adopted in 
attempting to produce revivals of religion in churches and localities, 
yielded to these a cordial and hearty approval. 

The thoughtful perusal of that “ Narrative 99 forced the conviction 
upon the mind, that to bring up a church to a proper tone of reli- 
gious feeling, and to induce it to an energetic use of those means 
consigned to it by the Great Head and Redeemer, — in other words, 
to raise a church to a revived state of piety and activity, is no easy 
thing. In religion, as in other departments, causes bear some relative 
proportion to the effects produced by them. Instruction, both as 
respects its subjects and its modes, seems to occupy the first place in 
the order of human instrumentality. Without a clear, faithful, 
pointed, earnest exhibition of scriptural truth to the mind, it is vain 
to expect it to*be moved. In agriculture the crop hears a proportion 
to the culture of the ground, and the quality of the seed which is 
cast into it. Iq. spiritual husbandry the analogy holds good. The 
fallow ground must be broken, and the unadulterated word — the 
incorruptible seed of the kingdom — discriminately cast upon it. 
Before a church is warranted to expect aggressions upon the world 
without it, in the reception of members into it, of those who are the 
saved of the Lord, the pulse of spiritual life must beat vigorously 
within it. By the force of inbred corruption, the chilling atmo- 
sphere of an ungodly world, the lulling temptation of the powers of 
darkness, the distracting influence of sensible objects, and the changes 
of bodily temperature, there is a constant tendency among true be- 
lievers to sink down into an apathetic and backsliding state.. .Hence 
the necessity for the revival of religion, for a church individually 
and collectively being brought into a state of conscious spiritual defi- 
ciency, penitence, humiliation, and believing supplication before God 
fur the forgiveness of personal and collective sins, for the' renewal of 
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his favour, and increased communication of all the graces of the 
Holy Spirit. 

We design nothing unkind nor invidious, when we express our' 
conviction that pastors and churches have occasionally had recourse to 
a set of means for a , revival with the simple expectation of receiving 
an accession to their numbers, and have overlooked this fact of their 
own spiritual condition as one that required Improvement and renewal. 
Sufficient knowledge has not been possessed of the true nature of a 
revival, which primarily imports an awakening of the church, the 
increase of love, faith, prayerfulness, and spirituality in the hearts 
of believers. It should he deeply considered that all genuine-revivals 
begin in the church ; and that the conversion of sinners follows such 
a state, but cannot be expected to precede it. When means have 
been adopted without success following, it has arisen from setting 
aside the order of God, and overlooking 'the method by which he 
works. Before a church can be raised up, it must be humbled and* 
broken in spirit before God ; then he will impart his blessing, show 
the brightness of his countenance, impart the glory of his power; 
and then he will honour that church in turning^many to right- 
eousness. 

In the “ Narrative” to which we have referred, we were favoured 
with an account of the inode of operation, the particular topics dwelt 
upon in bringing important truth to bear upon t»he mind, and the 
interesting results which followed; but the particular manner in 
which those topics were treated and enforced, could not of course be 
exhibited. The contemplation of the results created a desire for a 
specimen of the mode of instruction — the particular class of truths 
selected, and the way in which they were exhibited, which were pre- 
parative to their realization. The esteemed author gave a “ pledge 
to meet the wishes of many, to publish the preparatory course of 
lectures which he delivered before the commencement of that revival 
of religion in his church, and in the volume which we now introduce 
to our readers, that “ pledge” is redeemed. Many will join the 
author in his “ cherished hope, that a favourable opportunity may 
arise to supply a specimen of those Addresses and Sermons which 
were found most efficacious in working directly to th(f proposed end;” 
and with such additional evidence before us, the whole rationale of 
that extraordinary movement would be exhibited, *md we should be 
able to connect more fully the means with the ends. 

The Lectures which compose the present volume are ten in number. 
The title of the first is, “ The Advancement of Religion Desirable.” 
The author occupies little space in unfolding the nature and elements 
of religion, but appears to assume that his hearers are acquainted 
with the truths which it involves. In the following paragraph he 
sums up the meaning which he attaches to the term : — 

u Religion, then, as we have to regard it, is no't various, but one. It is not a 
form, or a ritual, or a creed, or a catechism, but the life of truth and of God 
in the soul of man. It divides nothing with false religions; and it knows 
nothing of the divisions which men have sought to fasten on the true. It knows 
nothing of Arminians, or of Calvin, or of Luther. It is not of Paul, or of Apollos, 
or of Peter. It is not from Jerusalem, or Rome, or Oxford. It is from heaven ; 
it is one. rfn the Bible it is one ; in Christ it is one ; in the Christian it is one. 
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undivided, indivisible. Its simplicity is its sublimity ; and both are clear and 
indubitable evidence of its divinity.’* 

By the advancement of religion, he wishes the term to be under- 
stood to indicate — the revival of piety in the hearts of believers — 
the extension of the means of religion to those .who are destitute of 
them — and the successful use of those means for the accomplishment 
of the proposed end. The author then proceeds to exhibit a brief, 
rapid, but affecting sketch of the present state of the world in its 
moral condition ; directs attention to the fact, that the religion of 
Christ is admirably adapted to the condition of the world, and that 
it alone and exclusively is so adapted. A glowing description is 
given of the means now employed to advance religion ; and though 
there exists no ground for self-complacency, there is much cause for 
devout gratitude to the Author of all good, when the present is con- 
trasted with the past. UnJer the division of, “ The Facilities supplied 
by Providence at this period for the Advancement of Religion,” the 
following particulars are enumerated, — The advancing state of re- 
ligious and civil liberty — of education — of the principles of peace 
and commerce. < Lastly, results of such an advancement of religion 
to ourselves — our connections — the church universal — and this fallen 
and guilty world, are succinctly sketched. This lecture contains 
much valuable matter, observations calculated to produce serious 
thoughtfulness, and appeals to affect and move the best affections of 
the heart. 

The second Lecture is on “ The Advancement of Religion in the 
Person.” Personal religion is exhibited as increasing in the heart, by 
an increase of spiritual knowledge — of true holiness — of the spirit of 
faith and love. Under each of these heads, many sound and dis- 
criminating observations are made, which it would be advantageous 
for the members of every Christian church deeply and prayerfully to 
ponder. When speaking of the nature of Christian love, the follow- 
ing striking observations are expressed : — 

f< You now speak familiarly of two interests, your own and liis. But this love 
would destroy this heterodox distinction. Love makes two one. His honour 
would be yours, hi9 prosperity yours, his life yours. Your interests would be 
absorbed in those of Christ, and you would be identical and one. 

u You now speak of sacrifices made for his cause, and expect sympathy and 
admiration in making them. His love would destroy the very sentiment, and 
make it abhorrent to jou. What sacrifices — painful sacrifices — for Christ ! His 
sacrifices for us were -real ; our sacrifices for him are mere figures of speech. The 
true love of Christ would not only reject the sentiment, it would reverse it. It 
would place all the sacrifice and self-denial on the other side. The sacrifice 
would there be found, not in giving but withholding ; not in action but in doing 
nothing ; not in suffering but in exemption from suffering. 

“ AU this, so far from being extravagant, turns upon a simple principle of our 
common nature. It is this : when once an object is supremely loved , we live in 
that object; and our happiness is found hi all that pleases it. While it is 
unhappy, we cannot be otherwise : and to diminish its suffering, by suffering our- 
selves, is to us happiness. Tell an affectionate mother that she must not watch 
at the couch of her dying, her only son. Where is the self-denial ? She must 
be with him. You are cool to calculate on the injury to herself, and to advise ; 
but does she calculate on the probabilities of disease and death to herself before 
she determines ? No ; she must be with him, gaze on him, soothe him, love him 
to the last, come what may 1 Suffer what she may, she will suffer more if you 
tear her from the presence of her child. It is this love, not merelp real, but 
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nnh'iit, supreme, controlling, that >ve so greatly need to render the whole service 
of Christian life easy and delightful.’* 

We heartily concur in the recommendation of Dr, Reed in his 
preface, that it is essential to the main design of these lectures that 
the second of thpm should be attentively read, and carefully con- 
sidered. * 9 * 

Lecture the third is, “ Advancement by Personal Effort.” The 
duty of Christians to seek the conversion of sinners is urged from the 
plain testimony of scripture, from the Christian profession itself, 
from the sacred relationship in which Christians stand to others, from 
the influence of affectionate sentiment. Christians are solemnly and 
affectionately urged to make the conversion of sinners to Christ their 
chief business, to employ and to create opportunities for that pur- 
pose. A number of rules are supplied by which to accomplish it, 
and motives urged to engage in a work* so glorious and important. 
On such a subject the writer addresses his fellow- Christians in the 
language of authoritative truth. 

“ You have other occupations, but your highest profession is that of Christi- 
anity. You seek to honour the claims which arise to you as a relative, and as a 
citizen ; do honour also to those which corrfe on you as a Christian. Whan all 
things are held in subordination to Christian life, then even the temporal becomes 
holiness to the Lord. Consider that you arc not born into tins world only ior 
worldly purposes ; far less are you regenerated into the kingdom of Christ to 
amass wealth, pursue honour, and live in earthly indulgence. No; you are born 
into the family of God, that you may be happy in his*favour, and live to his 
glory. IIow better can you follow the great end of your spiritual life, than by 
seeking to impart it to others ? Let the world, if it will, take its course and pur- 
sue its vanities ; it is no guide for you. You have an avocation higher, nobler. 
You are to do the will of your Father in heaven. His will, chiefly is, not that 
men should die in their sins, but that they should be saved. Adopt this as your 
will likewise. Deliberately resolve that you will live for this purpose. You 
will then have what so many want, —an end in life ; and that end so elevated 
and benevolent as to be a constant spring of personal felicity.” 

The fourth Lecture is on the Advancement of Religion in the 
Family. In this Lecture common topics are raised to an uncommon 
elevation. It presents the exhibition of a high style of pastoral 
eloquence, and the subjects of influence, the kind of influence to be 
employed, and the best modes to render it effective, are treated with 
solemnity and tenderness, power and pathos. * 

The fifth Lecture is on the “ Advancement of Religion by the Min- 
istry.” The subject of this discourse is in imporfeince second to none 
in the volume ; and it is but justice to add, that the author rises to 
the importance of his theme. His thoughts and language revolve 
and burn with the intensity and brightness of celestial fire. He 
speaks from the heart and to the heart. There is a fulness and 
directness in his observations which clothes them with uncommon* 
power. For effect we consider this lecture the best of the whole. 
Much has been written — well written — on the work, and spirit, and 
end of the Christian ministry ; but whtft Dr. Reed expresses respect- 
ing it, is by no means superfluous and supererogatory. We would 
hot envy the moral feeling of that minister who could rise from the 
thoughtful perusal of what is here said unimpressed with a deeper 
sense of the importance of his office, and the extent of his responsi- 
bility. .» To render the Christian ministry more effective for the ac* 
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complishment of the grand end for which it has been instituted by 
the church’s Head and Redeemer, Dr. Reed urges, in terms of deep 
and striking import, that it must be more enlightened, more ardent, 
more simple, more compassionate, more urgent, more persevering, 
more extemporaneous, more catholic, — requiring, for this advance- 
ment, a larger coiftm unicat bn of the Holy Ghost. 

Prom the ministry the lecturer proceeds to consider the advance- 
ment of religion in the church. This forms the subject of the sixth 
Lecture of the course. Probably there is no subject which requires 
more skill in the treatment of it than this. It requires a clear, dis- 
criminating, and impartial eye; — keen to discern the things which 
differ ; a judgment sound and unbiassed ; and dexterity in the mode 
of doing it. To be faithful, and yet tender ; to be searching and 
sifting, and yet not censorious ; to convey reproof without a tincture 
of acrimony, or the spirit of‘bitterness ; constitute high qualifications 
in a teacher, instructor, and reprover of his fellow-men. In our 
judgment, Dr. Reed has admirably exhibited these qualifications 
throughout these Lectures, and especially in the one now before us. 
We \vere much struck with the scripture selection that heads this 
Lecture: ** Sanctify yourselves, for to-morrow the Lord will do won- 
ders among you. 0 There must be a preparation in the church be- 
fore it can be the theatre of wonders — a scene of glory. Our author 
insists upon the chprch being brought to a thorough conviction of 
l present deficiency and sin . The features of this deficiency are in- 
dicated in the following particulars : heresy, — schism, — unchari- 
tableness, — formality, — and worldliness. The duties inculcated as 
necessary to remove these defects, are profound repentance, — renewed 
engagement with God, — resolved union among saints, — thorough 
sympathy with the ministry of the word, — enlarged expectation, — 
and prayerfulness. Were these deficiencies acknowledged, felt, de- 
plored by the churches, — would they but lay hold on God’s strength, 
— the world, the whole world, would soon acknowledge and be sub- 
dued by the power of divine truth. 

The advancement of religion in the church is followed up by a 
Lecture on its advancement by the church. The subject of this dis- 
course brings undSr review many important topics. As direct means 
for the advancement of religion, attention is directed to Christian 
character, — institutions, — Regard for the universal church, — and 
united effort. Many valuable suggestions are thrown out in refer- 
ence to the present state of the church, — the raising up of a varied, 
spiritual, and efficient ministry, — Sabbath schools, — anniversaries, — 
country associations, — missionary meetings. But we forego observa- 
tion to afford room for an extract or two. The following fact conveys 
a lesson of rebuke to many church-members, and is calculated to en- 
courage punctuality of attendance on a much neglected means of grace, 
—the Prayer-meeting. 

M A lady, and a Christian, was invited by another lady of her acquaintance to 
a drawing-room party. It was an interesting occasion, and many of her relatives 
and friends were to be there. But it happened to be on the evening of the 
prayer-meeting, when a few (alas, too few !) of the church with their pastor, met 
together for humble worship. She could not hesitate. She wrote to ..decline 
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the invitation ; and with the candour and courage of a Christian, assigned the 
true reason. It was the night of the prayer-meeting, and she could not there* 
tore possibly come. 4 A prayer-meeting f exclaimed her worldly friend ; * what 
can there be in this prayer-meeting to induce her to prefer it to obliging me, and 
spending an evening so agreeably ?’ The anticipated evening passed away to 
both, but the effect Remained. * A prayer-meeting,’ she still exclaimed ; * What 
can there be in these prayer. meetings to outweigh in her m|pd the most innocent 
enjoyments of life ?* She resolved to go and set?. The Spirit of prayer and love 
fell on her; and she now walks with her friend to the house of God in company. 1 
A hope is cherished that this recorded fact may induce many to 4 Go and do 
likewise.’ ” 

The subject brought under notice in the following extract, deserves 
the serious consideration of the churches. We have loqgjbf^n 'im- 
pressed with the fact, that an increased %ttenfion should be directed 
to evangelism ; and that, to accomplish this, other agents beside the 
pastors of churches are required. To render such agents efficient* 
and to gather into the church the fruit Of their labours, they should 
labour in connection with the church. It is a subject deserving of the 
wise and prayerful consideration of our own Union. It was brought 
under notice by memorial at one of the last preliminary meetings ; 
and it is hoped it will be again resumed. Well-directed efforts 
should be sustained for the express purpose of fathering the* fruit 
into the church. This is not sectarianism. It is a scriptural duty, 
enforced by apostolical example : 

“ We need,” says Dr. Heed, “an order of ministration subordinate to the 
regular ministry. It should be taken very much from the classes which it 
is to benefit. Men of similar habits of thought and modes of speech; men 
of superior sense and earnest piety ; men answering very much to the local 
preacher and city missionary ; only that they should be carefully trained for their 
specific duty, and should be in full communication with the regular ministry. A 
good use of their mother tongue, a just knowledge of theology, and an acquaint- 
ance with the world, should be deemed usual qualifications ; much beyond 
this would place them too far before those they have to teach. They should 
have assigned districts, and should penetrate and cultivate the whole of them. 
Scripture reading and exposition, conversation, exhortation, and prayer, should be 
their instruments ; and in their solitary and self-denying services they should be 
sustained by the sympathy and cognizance of the congregation with which they 
are connected. We have yet to learn what benefit would arise to the church 
from an exact and general accomplishment of such a plan.” 

The local preacher among the varied divisions pf Methodists, and 
the city missionary, are both usefully employed. Indeed, we have in 
many of our churches pious and worthy members who go from house 
to house scattering the seeds of eternal truth ; b\it the class of agents 
here referred to is different from any now mentioned. The local 
preacher is an auxiliary to the Methodist travelling preacher. He 
labours for the most part in villages, and his exertions are chiefly 
confined to the Sabbath-day. The city missionary has his given 
locality, but being the understood servant of many churches, and 
various denominations, his ^position precludes him from gathering 
fruit and placing it in the church. The agents to which Dr. Heed 
refers, are to be wholly given up to their work, it must be the labour 
of their life. And being the agents of a particular congregation, 
they work with it, and for it. We again commend the suggestion 
to the prompt consideration of the brethren ; convinced that if it be 
wrought out, many precious sheaves would be brought in to our own 
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garners. To the salutary truth contained in the following extract 
we would direct special attention 

f l< Many, under the notion of reviving religion amongst a people, have indulged 
in human inventions, or adopted a machinery of their own. They have trusted 
in these, and expected them to work as a charm. They hfive appealed through 
methods of their own,<to the senses and the nerves, rather than to the understand- 
ing and the heart. Such a course is to be condemned. It springs from vanity, 
and it will end in vanity and confusion. Special effort for the revival and ad- 
vancement of religion, does not consist in the invention of new means to the end ; 
but in the more earnest and protracted use of such as the New Testament sup- 
plies to us. There we find the economy of means to be most simple, and yet 
capable oLftfidless application. It is this that composes at once their beauty and 
power. Those means are* essentially, preaching and prayer ; and all that lias 
passed before us in this exercise may generally be. resolved into them. Preach- 
ing, in the larger sense, is the living presentation of divine truth to man by man ; 
and prayer is the devout mind sensibly resting on God for his promised benedic- 
tion. What more do we require? Give us apostolic preaching and apostolic 
prayer, and we ask no other machinery for the salvation of the world.” 

The eighth Lecture is on the “ Advancement of Religion in the 
Nation.” In this discourse the author clearly shows that the con- 
tinuance and prosperity of our*nation depend not upon a state of 
peace^ — advancing knowledge, freedom, and political economy, — the 
resources of the country, — State patronage, — and endowment of in- 
stitutions — but that religion is our single , our sufficient hope. He 
forcibly urges that to extend religion in the nation, it should be 
exhibited pure and unmixed, as it is in itself, in a state of perfect 
separation from the world — that it is identified with our common 
welfare as a people. He calls upon the friends of religion to show 
themselves interested in the independence of the people, their in- 
tellectual and moral improvement, and to be the guardians of civil 
and social liberty. Dr. Reed belongs not, most assuredly, to that 
school which forbids religious men from mixing with public affairs. 
While he would have religion kept entirely separate from the world, 
and to stand all alone in its peerless glory ; lie would have religious 
men to carry their religious principles with them into every depart- 
ment of social weal, and political regeneration. Religion must suc- 
cumb to nothing, but exist as a sovereign empress, enlightening, 
regenerating, ruling*, and blessing men in all their interests, relations, 
and progress. The concluding sections of this Lecture are truly elo- 
quent and impressive*, 

The ninth Lecture is on the “ Advancement of Religion in the 
World,” and contains many valuable suggestions on the subject of 
missionary operations. 

The concluding Lecture is the " Certainty and Glory of the Con- 
summation,” in Which we are led, by the bright visions of prophecy, 
to contemplate those halcyon days when the religion of the cross is 
triumphant and universal, and the acclamation rises from earth to 
heaven, — “ The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our God and of his Christ.” The time will come, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it. 

In the volume before us, Dr. Reed brings under review a wide 
field of observation ; and though universal concurrence in all the 
views expressed cannot be expected, we can cordially recommend the 
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the Claim of the Times . 

whole volume fo careful perusal. We regard it as a solemn and 
opportune appeal to the churches. The old forms of soul satisfaction 
are becoming, in the progress of human affairs, effete , The world 
is sighing for something more, and different from what it has yet 
felt, and the church should sigh to impart that which alone can 
make happy the human soul, and meet its lofty aspiration. We are 
evidently approaching to a crisis — such a crisis as the history of our 
humanity has not yet known. The world as a world will commence 
its transition-state from darkness to light, from the power of Satan 
to God. The light, the purity, the freedom, the happiness, wl\ich 
the world needs, exist in the church. This volume will m4pM]jr tend 
to arouse her to her avocation, but help her in fulfilling it. It should 
find a place in every library connected with a church, and should be 
prayerfully read by every church-member. 

Our object in introducing this work to 'the notice of our readers is 
higher in its aim than to supply a literary critique. We wish them 
to be imbued with its spirit, and to enter into its design. We hope 
it may, under the blessing of God, contribute a degree of influence 
towards the formation of a new era in the universal church of Jesus 
Christ. Some of the divisions strike us as not being the most Sym- 
metrical, and presenting the appearance of repetition, although the 
argument is varied. The style is somewhat stately and measured, 
and its fixed character makes it to have the effect of monotony. 
There are few tropes and figures ; no long and 'involved sentences ; 
no unnecessary particles and expletives. The style is clear, full, 
direct, expressing the sentiments of a full mind, and the emotions of 
a deep feeling heart, in the fewest words. We regard it as a monu- 
ment of sanctified talent, consecrated to the noblest objects which can 
engage the energies and sympathies of the mind ; and for sound 
practical utility, second in importance and execution to none which 
the age has produced. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Astronomy and Scripture ; or some Illustrations of that Science , and of the So/ai , 

Lunar , Stellar , and Terrestrial Phenomena of Holy TJrif. By the Rev. T. 

Miller, M. A. London : Snow. 1843. 

“ The object of this volume is to illustrate the relation between the chief facts 
of astronomy, and the general testimony of scripture, with a view to promote 
the interests of religion and science. It is written popularly, being intended for 
the use of those classes of young persons who revere the word of God, and seek 
an acquaintance with his works. ” The Bible is the object of scorn to the infidel, 
as he believes its representations of the phenomena of nature to be contrary to 
the facts and principles of science. This is assumed without due investigation, 
and used as an instrument to prejudice the miifds of youth against the claims of 
the sacred volume on their regard. In pretending a regard to the principles of 
sound philosophy, these principles are violated, and the unwary youth, in whose 
mind a relish for scientific information has been awakened, is deceived and mis- 
guided. The work before us is admirably calculated to counteract this evil, by 
snowing the harmony of scripture statements, when properly interpreted, with the 
discoveries of science. The author is master of his subject, and in a clear and 
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interesting manner presents his views to the reader. The volume is exceedingly 
suitable as a present to youth, as it is calculated at once to please and enlighten. 
After a suitable introduction, it treats of the idolatry of the heavens — the pro- 
gress of discovery — arrival at truth — representations of scripture — the sun — solar 
phenomena of the scriptures — the inferior planets — the earth — terrestrial pheno- 
mena of the scriptures — the moon — lunar phenomena of the scriptures— the su- 
perior planets— comets — the stars— stellar phenomena of <tfte scriptures — nebulae, 
and nebular hypothesis. 


Letters on Puritanism and Nonconformity . By Sir John Bickerton Williams, 
Knight London: Jackson and Walford. 184*3. 

The subject of these letters is interesting, and their contents exceedingly varied. 
They contain interesting sketches of the history and principles of Puritanism and 
Nonconformity, and are written in a familiar, and, we think, sometimes in a rather 
confused style. The author is intimately acquainted with the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the past and present, and is an enlightened zealous advocate of the 
principles of true scriptural Protestantism. He breathes the spirit of enlightened 
and genuine Christian charity; strong in his attachment to Congregational Inde- 
pendency, but wishing “ grace, mercy, and peace, to all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.” The work is designed to lead Nonconformists to a 
better acquaintance <vith the views/as well as the habits and character, of their 
ancestors, and to prove an antidote to those misrepresentations which have so 
often operated against dissenters, and which have lately been revived with an 
activity approaching to delirium. The work has our cordial commendation, as 
well fitted to accomplish these ends. 


Life of the Rev. James Renwick , the last of the Scottish Martyrs. By the Rev. 

Robert Simpson. Edinburgh : Johnston. 1843. 

The subject of this memoir “ was one of the most renowned of the sufferers in 
that dismal period, when every religious and patriotic man’s life hung in doubt 
before his eyes. He was born and cradled in persecution ; — his home was the 
wilderness, and his hiding-chambers were the dens and caves of the earth. He 
maintained his testimony on the recognised footing of the Reformation principles, 
in the face of all the opposition he met with, and at last sealed it with his blood.” 
The author has produced a work of deep interest, as it refers not only to its 
immediate subject, but to the eventful period in which the devout and faithful 
Renwick lived. While we cannot express our approval of all for which the 
faithful martyr and \he men of his class contended, we admire their faith, their 
steadfastness, and consistency. Such works as that before us are calculated, when 
perused with discrimination, to awaken hatred to persecution— to strengthen faith 
— and to rouse to ze&ous efforts for the diffusion of the principles of scriptural 
freedom, as the only true security against tyranny, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 


The People of China : their History , Court , Religion , Government , Legislation , 
Institutions , Tribunal Agriculture , Language , Literature , Manufactures, Arts , 
Sciences, Manners , and Customs : to whicfi is added, a Sketch of Protestant 
Missions. London: The Religious Tract Society. 

(< 

Recent events have given a special interest to whatever relates to China. The 
present is therefore a most seasonable and valuable publication, — giving a correct, 
clear, and succinct account of the varied topics enumerated in the title, and espe- 
cially adapted for the ydung. Like all the publications of the noble institution 
by which it is issued, it blends with its leading subject the good news of eternal 
life through Christ and him crucified. 
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Old Humphrey's Walks in London and its Neighbourhood. London : The Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 

*• There may be those/* says Old Humphrey, “ who will think that London 
sight-seeing is an occupation too light-hearted to be indulged in by an old man, 
and that I might have employed myself better in attending to things more pro- 
fitable and better adapted to my years. Believftig, as I do, that habitual cheer- 
fulness 19 no unfit attendant on healthy piety, ana having also a strong impres* 
sion that a grateful participation of lawful enjoyment is a better expression of 
thankfulness to the Father of mercies, than a voluntary endurance of unmeaning 
penances, and useless and unprofitable self-denials, I have thought it not incon- 
sistent with my years and my hopes, to give some account of such places of pliblic 
interest in London as may be visited by Christian people in their hW&'dlS'elaxa- 
tion, without hampering them in their earthly duties, or hindering them in their 
way to heaven.'* This old Humphrey has done in a manner peculiarly interest- 
ing. To those who visit the metropolis, and especially youths, his work will 
form a most useful guide and manual, combining much information with sound 
religious instruction. To those who have not visited the metropolis, and may 
not have an opportunity of doing so, the volume will furnish a graphic descrip- 
tion of the lions of the great city, such as cannot fail to prove attractive. 


Decapolis : or. The individual obligation of Christians to save souls from death . 
An Essay, by David Everard Ford, author of “ Chorazin,” •* Damascus," 
&c. Eleventh Thousand. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Pp. 122. 
1843. 

• 

We expressed a favourable opinion of this Essay on its first appearance in 1840; 
and are glad to see it in a new and improved form. It deserves, and will amply 
repay, an attentive perusal. Christians will learn from it to view themselves as 
debtors “ to the wise and the unwise will be impressed with the weight of ob- 
ligation resting on them to discharge this debt *, and will be impelled to seek 
out the lost, and guide them to Christ to be saved by him. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 

The Fourteenth Anniversary of the Congregational Union of Ireland was held 
in Dublin, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fridfiy, the 13tb, 14th, 15th, 
and 16th of June, 1843. 

The proceedings commenced with a public prayer-meeting in Plunket-street 
meeting-house, early on Tuesday morning, where the devotional exercises were 
conducted by the Itev. Messrs. Morrison, Godkin, Potter, M. D., and Urwick, 
D.D. An address was delivered by the Rev. J. Jennings. 

On Tuesday evening a large party of friends assembled at a tea-party in the 
school-room of Plunket-street. T. Figgis, Esq. presided, and addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Smftb, Brfen, Silly, Dillon, Jordan, Bain, Morri- 
son, and Urwick, D. D. # 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. David Russell of Glasgow, delegate from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, preached in York-street chapel; the Rev. J, 
Potter having commenced the service with reading the scriptures and prayer. 

At breakfasts on Wednesday and Thursday mornings, addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Messrs. Russell, Kirkpatrick (Presbyterian), Gould (Baptist), Dill 
(Presbyterian), Hands, Godkin, King, Gordon, Smith, Urwick, D. D., Jennings, 
Carroll? Hanson, and White ; also by Mr. J. J. King. 
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On Thursday evening, the annual public meeting of the Union was held in 
* York-street chapel : T. Turner, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. After prayer by 
the Rev. J. Carroll, the report of the committee was read by the Secretary. It 
detailed the Home Mission proceedings of the Union for the past year, both 
general and local, including, besides the stated agencies, the labours of students 
during the summer vacation, from Highbury and Spring-ljill colleges, and the 
Dublin Theological Institution. It suggested the formation of local committees, 
where practicable, through the country, — the engagement of a general agent, 
with suitable qualifications and provision, for circulating intelligence. It re- 
corded communications from the Congregational Union* of England and Wales, 
on the subject of Christian union, and a fraternal letter from the Congregational 
Union of East Canada. It also noticed the petitions that had been forwarded 
frorft variou s places in Ireland against the Educational clauses of the Factories 
bill, afPd adverted to the*, late ecclesiastical movements in Scotland, and other 
matters. An audited statement of the accounts having been presented, it was 
resolved unanimously : — 

I. On the motion of the Rev. J. Hands, seconded by the Rev. S. G. Morrison ; — 
u That this meeting has heard with much pleasure and humble gratitude to God, 
the details of Home Mission proceedings contained in the Report now read, and 
that it be published, together with the audited cash statement, under the direction 
of the committee for the ensuing year. That we rejoice in the promise of in- 
creasing usefulness which the present position of the Home Mission affords, pro- 
vided that suitable agency and adequate resources can be obtained for carrying 
out its designs. Thijkt we consider it our privilege, equally as it is our duty, to 
co-operate, so far as we can, in forwarding with greater energy, and on a larger 
scale, this truly patriotic Christian undertaking, — an undertaking which involves, 
with the best interests of our country, the health, efficiency, harmony, and 
respectability of the churches themselves. Also, that the aspect of the times 
peculiarly calls for the- utmost amount of scriptural effort on the part of our 
denomination, and of others who know and love ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,' for 
the maintenance and diffusion of * Christ’s gospel * in its purity and power through- 
out Ireland.” 

II. On the motion of the Rev. J. Godkin, seconded by the Rev. S. Shaw; — 
“ That this meeting welcomes, with heartfelt pleasure, the Rev. David Russell, 
delegate from the Congregational Union of Scotland, and begs through him to 
convey to the churches he represents among us, the expression of our most 
cordial Christian affection, our joy in the prosperity with which God has favoured 
them, and our desire that yet greater grace may rest upon them all. Also, that 
we receive, with high satisfaction, the proposal with regard to promoting fra- 
ternization among all the people of God, which has been made to us in common 
with other Christian bodies, from the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. Trusting that the movement, so happily begun, will proceed till the 
love of the brethren is proved by all who are * one in Christ,’ we holding our- 
selves ready to concur in any consistent and practicable measures for obtaining 
that most important and desirable object. Also, that an acknowledgment of the 
letter with which we have been favoured from the Congregational Union of East 
Canada, be forwarded tq, those beloved Transatlantic brethren, fully reciprocating 
their sentiments of holy affection, sympathy, and zeal, and intimating the hope 
that we shall receive another communication from them previously to our next 
anniversary.” 

The Rev. D. Russell responded to the former part of this resolution in an 
address, in the course of which he referred to the late secession from the Scottish 
Establishment. 

III. On the motion of the Rev. A. King, seconded by Rev. J. Bewglass; — 
“ That this meeting records its unqualified admiration of the dignified and un- 
compromising stand for the prerogatives of Christ our Saviour King, for the 
freedom of the church from the control of the civil power in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal, and for the rights of Christian men, which has been made by our ‘ Non- 
intrusion ’ brethren in Scotland; a stand for truth and conscience unequalled since 
the days of the Protestants, Puritans, and Nonconformists, of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and which we are confident will, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, produce results most important and advantageous to our common 
Christianity. Also, that a communication be forwarded to the ministers and 
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members of the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, through their highly 
respected moderator, embodying these sentiments, representing the deep and 
prayerful interest which we take in their affairs, and our full preparedness to 
fraternize with them in the faith and service of our common Lord.” 

As time did not allow the gentlemen who moved and seconded the third, fourth, 
and fifth resolutions to address the meeting at any length, an adjourned meeting 
was held at ten o’clock the following morning in the* same place, for the purpose 
of hearing their statements. The Rev. S. Shaw presided. Their speeches were 
marked by vigorous thought and feeling. Nothing could be more complete than 
Mr. Waller’s expos£ of the Factories bill. Besides the gentlemen connected with 
the resolutions, the Rev. D. Russell spoke a second time, and the Rev. J. Gould 
(Baptist) also addressed the meeting. * 

On Friday evening, the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper* was adminflt^r^JHn 
Plunkct-strect meeting-house. The Rev. S. G. Morrison, minister of that place, 
presided, and the Rev. Messrs. Murray, Dr. Urwick, Hands, M‘Assey, and 
Russell took parts in the service. It was altogether a solemn and delightful 
season of fellowship with each other and with God opr Saviour. 

The Rev. D. Russell delivered discourses on the following Lord’s-day, when 
liberal collections were obtained in behalf of the Union. 

Besides the foregoing public meetings and services, the members of the Union 
met daily in conference, on a variety of subjects affecting the welfare of the de- 
nomination. At the sixth conference, the Rev. J. Hands in the chair. It was 
moved by the Rev. J. Godkin, agent of the Irish Evangelical Sjociety, seconded 
by the Rev. A. King, pastor of the church in Cork, and unanimously resolved, 

“ That an account of our anniversary, with the resolutions passed at the public 
meetings, and an abstract of our proceedings in conference, be published in the 
Evangelical Magazine, in the English and Scottish Congregational Magazines, in 
the Christian Examiner, and in the Patriot Newspaper.” * 

The conference proceedings referred to in this resolution, are as follow: 

“ Fifth conference of the Congregational Union of Ireland for 1843, the Rev. 
J. Hands in the chair. 

“ The subject of arrangement for the future education of candidates for the 
ministry, in connexion with the Congregational body in Ireland, was brought 
under consideration, by reference to the minutes of yesterday. 

“ Minutes of conference, in 1841, appointing examinations, and the annual 
meeting of the Dublin Theological Institution ; — also the second resolution of 
the Annual Meeting of the Union, last year, recognising that Institution as con- 
nected with the Union ; — also minutes of the committee respecting the case of 
three students who had relinquished their connexion with the Academy, with 
parts of the Association's resolutions bearing upon it; — also a letter from the 
committee of the Dublin Theological Institution, stating, that they had accepted 
the resignation of the resident tutor ; that they dispense with the services of 
the other tutors at the expiration of the present quarter ; that tbey shall resign 
their own office, in connexion with the Institution, at the close of the present 
month ; and that the foregoing determination would be intimated to the young 
men in the institution, with the best wishes of the committ^p for their future 
welfare ; — also a letter from three of the present students, referring to these 
proceedings of the Academy committee, and requesting advice of the minutes 
of the Union, how they should act under the circumstances ; — also the proceed- 
ings of former conferences of the Union — at this anniversary respecting these 
matters— having been read, 

“ After mature consideration, it was resolved unanimously, 

“ That arrangements be made for the education of candidates for the ministry, 
according to the following plan : — 

“ 1. The name of the institution shall" in future, be ‘ The Dublin Independent 
College.* • 

“ 2. Provision shall be made for superintending the college studies, and for 
securing to the students, at the discretion of the managers, the advantages of the 
university course. 

“ 3. A sum not exceeding three pounds ten shillings per month ghall be 
allowed to each student for expense of maintenance, while attending the college, 
in cases where the committee shall deem such assistance to be required. 

“4. Candidates shall be admitted to the college on probation by the com- 
New Series. Vol. III. 2 C 
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mittee at the commencement of each session ; the probationers’ continuance in 
the college to be determined at the next anniversary of the Union. 

“5. An examination of the students shall be held at each anniversary of the 
Union, as appointed by the conference of 1841, from which date a period of 
three months shall be allowed for vacation. 

** 6. The course of study shall consist of four sessions of nine months each ; 
this term to be in no case abridged or extended, but at the recommendation of 
the tutors. 

** 7* No student shall be allowed to engage in any employment that would 
interfere with the due prosecution of his studies. 

, **&. The terms of admission shall be distinctly stated and explained to every 

stu dent w hen received, and he shall engage to observe the regulations appointed 
byxne committee.” *,» 

It was unanimously agreed that, as the resources of the Union, according to 
the present arrangement, are inadequate to meet the expenditure required for 
the Home Mission, to which alone that arrangement refers, application be made 
to the Christian public in Great Britain on behalf of the college — the Rev. A. 
King undertaking to visit Scotland for the purpose before the close of the sum- 
mer, and another appointment to be made for the same purpose in England. 

It was also unanimously agreed, that the Rev. A. King, be delegate to the 
next annual meeting of the Congregational Union of England and Wales ; and 
that the Rev. James Godkin, be delegate to the next annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland. 

* All communications for the Congregational Union of Ireland to be addressed 
tt) the Treasurer, Timothy Turner, Esq., Royal Bank, or to the Secretary, Rev. 
W. Urwick, D.D., Rathmines Mall, Dublin. 


GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

REPORT OF EX AMIN AT ORB. 

Having been requested to attend the examination of the Glasgow Theological 
Academy, on the 22d June, we have great pleasure in now making our report. 

The following is a brief account of the exercises of the examination in the 
order in which they were performed. 

1 The Senior Hebrew class answered a series of questions in relation to the in- 
terpretation of the sixteenth Psalm, and then translated it from the original 
Hebrew, and from the Greek of the Septuagint. The general class were then 
examined at some length on the history and writings of Polycarp, from whose 
Epistle to the<Philippians a long extract was read and translated. 

The class was then examined at considerable length upon the Pentateuch, — 
its title, divisions, contents, and author. 

The Senior Gr?ek Testament class was next examined upon a portion of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

In the evening, an Essay was read by Mr. Thomas Reekie, on the subject of 
Cause and Effect viewed in connection with the Being of God. The general 
class were then examined at great length, upon the subject of death, the inter- 
mediate state, the resurrection of the righteous and the wicked, the final judg- 
ment, heaven, hell, and the duration of the future punishment of the ungodly. 

The last series of questions related to lectures which Dr. Wardlaw had ad- 
dressed to the students during the session ; the other questions belonged to Mr. 
Mackenzie's department. 

It was regretted that Dt*. Wardlaw himself was unavoidably absent, having 
been unexpectedly called to London the previous week, but having drawn up 
and left the questions, they were proposed to the class by Mr. Mackenzie. 

With regard to the examination, as a whole, we are happy to attest that it was 
highly satisfactory. The answers given to the numerous and difficult questions, 
on the various subjects, were remarkably accurate, and appeared to indicate a 
familiar and extensive acquaintance with the points to which they referred. 
We might have specified some of the exercises as affording us peculiar gratifies- 
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tion, had not the whole examination supplied good proof of the improvement of 
the students, as well as of the eminent abilities and learning of their respected 
tutors. 

It must be gratifying to our churches to know that the students of the Aca-* 
demy are receiving so thorough a training for the work of the ministry, and it is 
honed that this fact will lead our friends to increase their exertions in its behalf. 

It is our earnest prhyer that our young brethren, who h^ve enjoyed the great 
advantages of this important institution, may, by*the Divine blessing, prove able, 
diligent, and successful labourers in our Lord’s vineyard, and be instrumental in 
turning many wanderers to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

We were glad to see some pastors and brethren present on the occasion, who 
seemed to take a deep interest in the proceedings. Perhaps a still deeper and more 
general interest might be felt, if a sermon were preached in behalf of the Aca- 
demy, in connection with the annual examination. * 

(Signed,) A. W. Knowles. 

A. T. Gowan. 


SOIREE TO MR. PULLAR. 

On Wednesday evening. May 31st, a Soiree was held in the Trades’ Hall, in 
honour of Mr. Pullar, late pastor of the Independent church, North Albion-street, 
on the occasion ot his leaving Glasgow to 'labour in Gateshead, England^ A 
numerous and respectable audience was present. Mr. Clark, Trongate, Cnair- 
mau. He called upon Mr. Graham of the Secession church, Duke-street, to 
give thanks ; after which tea and coffee, &c., were served up. The Chairman 
(who is an office-bearer in Albion- street church) bore a very decided testimony 
in favour of Mr. Pullar, and expressed the entire satisfacjtion of the church and 
congregation with his pastoral and pulpit labours, and the deep and universal re- 
gret which his removal had occasioned. Mr. Archibald Brown, and Mr. James 
Adams (also office-bearers), and Mr. Thomas Syme, a member of the church, 
each addressed the meeting, adding their decided testimony to the satisfaction of 
the church and congregation with Mr. Pullar, their undiminished affection for, 
and their deep regret at parting with, him. The maimer in which these senti- 
ments were received by the audience, evinced how warmly and cordially they 
were responded to. Mr. Pullar then replied to these expressions of affectionate 
regard, and said, that his purpose in exchanging Glasgow for Gateshead and 
Felling, as his sphere of labour, was simply with a view to repair the waste places 
of Zion, and to endeavour to raise from a state of the deepest depression, verg- 
ing on extinction, two churches, one of which was specially dear to him as the 
scene of early pastoral care; and that he left Glasgow with the cordial regard of 
the people of his charge, and in terms of unbroken Christian affection. Mr. 
Pullar is evidently making a sacrifice to a sense of duty, with the hope of doing 
good to the cause of Christ. Dr. Wardlaw next addressed the meeting, 
and in affectionate terms expressed his high regard, and increasing esteem, for 
Mr. Pullar as a brother minister, and though he could not but admire the self- 
denial and zeal be displayed, he also could not but regret, at the same time, that 
Glasgow was to lose the benefit of his efficient labours. Dr. Wardlaw was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Russell of Nicholson-street chapel, who spoke in very decided 
terms of his respect for Mr. Pullar, and expressed deep regret at his leaving 
Glasgow. He viewed his departure as the loss, not of an esteemed acquaintance, 
but of * a personal friend.’ Mr. RuBsell, in an earnest and affectionate manner, 
exhorted the bereaved flock to * keep together,' and thus to evince the genuine- 
ness of their attachment to Indepeqdency. Dr. King, of the Secession church, 
followed Mr. Russell, and added his testimony to the esteem in which Mr. 
Pullar was held, and took occasion to pay a tribute of respect to that denomina- 
tion of which Mr. Pullar is an able minister, and to express his hope that nothing 
would interrupt the current of kindly feeling, flowing between the Independents 
and the Secession church. Dr. King* said, that he viewed the Independents in 
England as the most efficient barrier by which Protestantism in the South is 
preserved. He concluded an eloquent speech by a reference to the passing events 
of the dav in the religious world, and expressing his conviction that good would 
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arise to the church of Christ. Mr. J. Dickinson, late of Kilmarnock, followed 
Dr. King. He also expressed his regard for Mr. Pullar, and united with Mr. 
,Russell and some of the preceding speakers, in urging on the members of the 
church to continue united in the fellowship of the gospel. Bailie Brodie, of the 
Relief church, and Mr. Milroy, deacon of Dr. Wardlavv’s church, were on the 
platform, and we noticed other of the friends belonging to the sister churches 
present. — The singing was ably conducted by Mr. Samtfef Barr. The meeting 
was one of deep and hallowed 'interest, and though many a painful emotion was 
experienced on parting with a beloved pastor, still it will be looked back to with 
pleasing recollections. It was truly interesting to witness the reciprocation of 
undiminished affectionate regard between a pastor and a people, when thus 
caljed in the providence of God to separate. Mr. Pullar laboured for eight years 
in Ghjgffll^and raised his church from 20 to 400 members. May he be equally 
succdSsluT m his intended sphere of labour! 


ORDINATION AT DOUNE. 

On the 21st June, Mr. G. Wight, preacher of the gospel, was ordained to the 
office of the ministry over the Congregational church, lately formed in Dounc. 
The services were conducted in the open air. Mr. Cullen began the services by 
giving out a psalm. Mr. Fraser, Blackburn, (late of Alloa,) read a suitable 
portion of scripture^and prayed. Mr. Marshall, Stirling, preached a very appro* 
priate sermon; after which, Mr. Thomson, Dunfermline, put the usual questions, 
which were answered by Mr. W. to the satisfaction of all present. Mr. Archi- 
bald •‘Hood stated, in name of the church, that all the proceedings met with their 
entire approbation. Mr. Thomson also offered up the ordination prayer, and 
by the imposition of hands Mr. W. was solemnly set apart to the ministerial 
office; Mr. Cullen, the young minister’s pastor, gave the ‘‘charge," and Mr. 
Knowles addressed the church and people. In the evening, Mr. Cullen and Mr. 
Ingram, Alloa, both preached interesting and appropriate discourses. The 
audience, at all the services, was large and respectable, and many seemed to be 
deeply impressed. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

INDIA. — NEYOOR MISSION. 

Among the numerous out-stations connected with this mission, few surpass in 
moral interest or in natural loveliness, this locality. 

We have much pleasure in presenting the annexed account of the native teacher 
who has charge of the above station, and whose support is provided by the 
Christian generosity of friends at St. Petersburg!). His original native name was 
Sabattean ; but, at the request of his kind benefactors, he assumed the name of 
Alexandroffsky. The narrative which follows, was written by himself in the 
Tamil language, and translated into English by Mr. Mead. 

“ I was born of idolatrous parents at Kilhdichanvilly, near Mandicaudu. My 
heathen name was Sabattean Sempaga-peramal. We worshipped Petracaly and 
other demons ; believed in themes the authors of our salvation ; made earthen and 
wooden images and erected altars for them. In honour of the idols we used to 
display flags, let off guns, sing songs, dance, roll on the ground, and offer goats 
in sacrifice with rice, plantains, and cakes; when flowers, dipped in saffron 
water, were also placed before them. All these things we did in ignorance, 
thinking we should obtain in this way abundance of wealth and a numerous off- 
s P rir, g> he saved from all kinds of afflictions and early death. In $rder to be 
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cured of any disease, we used to unite, in offering sacrifice, with one of the great 
men of the Shoodra caste. Soon after this, my father died, trusting, *to the last, 
in the demons ; and the Shoodra whom we joined in idolatry squandered our pro- # 
Perky * n offerings to the idol-gods. We laboured for this man in a state of the 
greatest oppression. One night, my brother and I began thinking how we might 
escape from these troubles and be saved. Next day, we saw Nethegodian, the 
reader of Mandicaudu, tfith a gospel in his hand. On seeing* us, he came to our 
house, read the gospel, and exhorted us. Immediately, we told him our sor- 
row. Then the reader told us that he thought it had all happened by the mercy 
of God ; and he said, ‘ If you truly embrace the gospel, all Borrow will be re- 
moved.' He gave us a tract, which I was then unable to read ; but my brother 
read it daily. 

“ Through fear of the Shoodra and of the demons, we delayed for some time 
going to the chapel to hear the Word of God. While in <this conditioR, r tue^Itev. 
Mr. Mead came one day to Mandicaudu, and we then began to attend the chapel. 
Ashamed to be seeu by our neighbours, we stood outside for a time, but after- 
wards went in and listened to the preaching of the Word. A few days after Mr. 

M. came again to Mandicaudu, when 1 and my brother went to the chapel and 
heard the sermon. After prayer was over, Mr. M. inquired who we were ? 
The reader said, * These two persons are newly seeking a knowledge of Christ.' 
After this I went regularly to school, learnt to read the scriptures, and attended 
the bouse of God every Sabbath. The Shoodra, having heard of this, was very 
angry, and took unlawfully our land to the value of 2,000 fanams, saying, ‘These 
fellows have become greater than us.’ Notwithstanding tljis trouble, by the 
grace of God I continued to attend instruction, and endeavoured to keep tbe 
Sabbath-day holy. In May, 1835, 1 married Annamath, the daughter of a native 
Christian. We have now two children. My wife has been baptized, and dili- 
gently attends divine worship and instruction. After visiting various place, I 
was sent to Tipparapu, to read the Word of God to the people. While there I 
was seized with jungle-fever, and, in consequence, was removed again to my na- 
tive village. I lay sick for the space of two years. Though I suffered great 
pain and weakness, and even despaired of life, the Lord graciously restored me 
to health. I was afterwards employed as school-teacher at Mandicaudu, and 
when fully restored, was appointed a reader, and am still labouring in this village." 


TAHITI. 

In a letter received from one of our missionaries at Tahiti, under date Oct. 
18l,h, the actual state and prospects of the mission are described in the following 
terms. It will be seen that our missionary brethren continue to possess the un- 
limited confidence of the natives ; while the French intruders have hitherto 
utterly failed to win their favour, cither for themselves or tj»e religion which 
they seek to impose on these defenceless people : — 

At this moment we possess more of the people’s confidence than at any other 
period of the mission ; they now see that we are their r^il friends . Whilst 
French, English, and Americans, are quarrelling with one another, and striv- 
ing who shall make most of the depressed and humbled state of tbe people, 
by possessing, if possible, their lands, we are now, after forty years’ labour 
among them, not possessed of a single inch of the soil which we can call our 
own. Since the period that the French quartered the tri-coloured flag on the 
Tahitian, there has been one feeling existing among tbe people of the latter 
towards those of the former nation, namely, a deep-rooted hatred , which only 
needs an occasion to show itself. We are watched very narrowly, and need much 
prudence and circumspection. There is an individual, an Irishman, (who ban 
been a creature of tbe popish faction,) who makes & visit here every week for the 
P u HJ°8e of knowing all l say and do. There are also spies all round the island 
of Tahiti, and persons too whom no one would suspect to be in that character, 
Tbe more sensible part of our people say, “ Had the Roman Catholics arrived 
instead of the Du ft J they would not have had so much toil and anxiety as the 
Protestant missionaries had, inasmuch as the two religions, of Roman Catnolicism 
and Paganisy, were so much alike.” One course, and one only, is left to us, 
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namely, to jpursue the plan we have hitherto pursued, but, if possible, more 
effectively; to preach Christ — the Cross of Christ — in all its bearings on the 
present and future condition of man, and faithfully to warn all classes of the 
fearful condition of those who obey not the gospel of God. 

I am happy to say that we have not yet seen any demonstration in favour of 
the Papal heresy. We seldom take any notice of it in Qur sermons, readings, 
and conversations vfith the people, unless the subject is either forced upon us by 
the latter, or comes naturally under review ; and then it is not the men , but the 
doctrines , we expose. All is carefully noted down, and carried to head-quarters 
by their creatures, and we are, forsooth, put down as “ enemies to the French 
government.” 

There is one sentence in the proclamation of Du Petit Thouars worthy of 
rema{]ip«N»£ which it will be well for the directors to keep in view in publishing 
letters, either in whole^or in part, from any member of this mission ; for I feel 
thoroughly convinced, notwithstanding all their fair speeches about religious 
liberty, they only wait for a suitable occasion to drive us from the islands : • If 
any foreigner shall be found to speak against the French government to the 
Tahitians, he shall be banished the island.’ You will see from this that great 
caution is necessary, to avoid even the appearance of offence. 

The preceding statements are fully confirmed, and additional intelligence com- 
municated, in the appended extract of a letter received from the Rev. J. T. 
Jesson, and dated in December last. The information it conveys affords at once 
ground of encouragement and of aijxiety— encouragement, because we are assured 
that our devoted bftjthren still Btand fast in their integrity, and continue to enjoy 
the divine blessing upon their labours ; — anxiety, on account of the unholy zeal 
with which the enemy is striving to destroy the precious fruits of their past 
exertions : — 

Monday , Sept. 26 (Sunday with the Priests ). — This day the priests opened 
a new chapel on thdir premises (a beautiful valley, where they are building the 
largest house in the Islands). The band from the ship accompanied the high 
mass, and great numbers of the natives were attracted to the spot. Carot, the 
vicar-general, preached in Tahitian. Thus the work has commenced. The 
priests dined on board, and were treated with naval honours. Popery is estab- 
lished by the mouth of the cannon— -how beautifully it maintains its character, 
“ Semper ubique et eadem /” The priests, however, are just quietly lying on 
their oars, waiting for the arrival of a bishop for Tahiti, and a cargo of priests. 
Such is the position of affairs at this time. 

I have not heard of a single convert to Romanism at present ; on the contrary, 
1 know that, throughout the islands, the general feeling is that of cordial hatred, 
blended with profound contempt. I should not, however, neglect to state, that 
there are two chiefs, Hitoti and Paofai, two bad men, though members of the 
church at Teirei, who, from political feeling, have always been opposed to the 
present reigning family. I should not be surprised if these men were to become 
papists; and if sc^they would exercise an influence over others. Their influence, 
nevertheless, is very limited, for they are known among the people as bad char- 
acters. Under present circumstances, I feel that most emphatically, " we know 
not what a day maytbring forth.” 

I shall quietly watch passing events. If the Papists have this field, they shall 
take it ** vi et armis u — every inch shall be hardly fought for. I have strong con- 
fidence in the power of truth, and in the word and grace of Jehovah. The only 
things I fear are cannon-balls. Under these circumstances, however, we have 
great cause for thankfulness. My heart is cheered within me when I behold our 
much increased schools, and our much enlarged congregations. At no period of 
the history of the Tahitian mission have there been more, if so many, individuals 
attending on the means of grace. I have just returned (December 19th) from 
Tautira, where I have been visiting that large and important station. Though 
the weather has been unusually wet, the schools were attended by from one to 
two hundred children. The congregations are large and very attentive, and 
numbers are peeking admission to the churches ; many of these I shall probably 
receive as soon as Mr. Pritchard arrives to liberate me from this station (Papeete). 
I trust the French will fulfil their agreement in allowing liberty of conscience ; 
if so, I confidently expect great prosperity. 
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RESULTS OF MISSIONARY LABOUR AT AITUTAKI. 

(From Rev. Henry Royle, Aitutaki, Hervey Islands, June 19, 1842.) 

The heathen brought from darkness to light 

It is our happiness to,believe that our labours in the past year have been in- 
strumental, through divine grace, in leading several of the speople to a wiving 
acquaintance with the truth : these are fourteen in number, and their daily j™* 
and conversation attest most satisfactorily the genuineness of the change. 
of them had been leaders in those works of destruction, namely, the burning or 
our two chapels with a number of the houses belonging to the party favourable 
to the mission. The men who once sought to destroy our lives and property, 
now receive at our hands, in a spirit of the deepest penitence and 
sacred symbols of the Saviour’s broken body and shed *lood. I snail not soon 
forget the emotion with which the church-members listened to their confessions: 
from my own eyes, I am not ashamed to confess, they drew a copious flood or 
tears. Their companions in sin vented upon them, for a season, their hottest 
anger ; but they sustained it in a truly Christian* spirit. Piao and Pakua, for 
such are their names, began to attend the means of instruction, and were ®ocm 
able to read with fluency the word of God. They are now respected on the 
island, and Pakiia is one of my most devoted teachers in the schools. 


Fruit gathered to eternal life. 

A few of our people have died in the faith of the gospel f we witnessed their 
closing scenes, and heard with satisfaction their dying testimony to the precious- 
ness of a Saviour’s love. In January, I visited the dying bed of Vae, the 
nor of the district in which my house stood. He was one of the few who con- 
nected themselves with us soon after our first landing on, these shores : ana ne 
was known to have declared his intention of shielding us, by all proper means, 
from a popular feeling provoked against us by a number of wicked white men 
residing on the island. He was by birth a considerable chief, and was connected 
with the most powerful family in the land : he had a so a numerous band of 
children, all of whom he sent to our school at the head-station, as soon as it was 
commenced. His natural disposition was similar to that of his brethren on the 
island— proud, hasty, and resentful ; but, as he placed himself under our 
tions at an early period, and was steady in his attendance, be soon gave decided 
evidence that our care was not bestowed upon him in vain. He frequently came 
to us to ask about eternal things! and the manner in which he proposed his 
questions, and listened to our replies, strikingly indicated the great change that 
had passed upon him, while it won upon our esteem and endeared him to our 
hearts. 


Peaceful death of the Chief 

His state of mind in the prospect of death was truly enviable. I cann °* r ® c “ r ^ 
any rapturous expressions which fell from bis lips : be would take my l> a "d and 
first Dress it to his lips, and then place it upon his heart, jgbile a rapid stream ot 
tears would course down his once manly but no w ghastly countenanee. mdiratwe 
of the joy and peace that reigned within. I asked him, If he *®JJ ®. f 
served the happiness he seemed to possess? His onljr answer was a flood oi 
tears and a significant shake of the head. I asked him if there was anything to 
which he could liken the love of God, in giving his Son to die for P°“ 

He appeared thoughtful for a moment, and was silent; then throwing up ^his eyes 
towards heaven, he wept another flood of tears. I again asked if h ® * h . ou * h . t “® , 
merited heaven for his kindness to me, for his prayers, or , nor U 
on earth? He replied, That is not what you have taught me to believe, nor « 
it* what I have read in the word of God. Hfe then repeated, m an emphatic 
manner, “ Neftheri. there salvation in any other, for there isno other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must f 

This was the last time he could speak so as to be understood, ana in a tew 
hours afterwards we learned, by the usual demonstrations of gnef and laments- 
tion, that his spirit had entered the eternal world. 
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Anticipated triumphs of redeeming grace. 

There is a class of natives whoito we view with feelings of peculiar interest : 

* they have done much to alienate our affections from them. I feel now in my 
own person, and see also in that of the dear partner of my days, the effects of 
their first violent opposition. They acted, however, in utter ignorance of the 
benevolence of our intentions. We have long prayed for them, and with many 
tears. The Greafr Master of„the vineyard has constituted them objects of our 
ministerial regards : we feel we have a great love for them, and desire to travail 
in birth over them, until Christ be formed in their hearts the hope of glory. 
Months have rolled away since we experienced any act of hostility from these 
people. They attend regularly on the Sabbath-day, and at other times. Fre- 
quently they come in a body to bring us food. They appear to listen with 
atteq|jftnJb^ the word nreached : oftentimes they ask the most interesting ques- 
tions in reference to eternal things ; and many of them, of late, have been ad- 
mitted to our schools. 1 have no doubt our scripture readers have exerted a 
happy influence over this portion of the population ; indeed their whole conduct 
now is such as to evince the highest respect for our teaching. It is only on their 
own account that we attach hny importance to this feature of their character; 
for little weight will accompany our ministrations among them, if there be a 
previous respect wanting for our persons and principles. 

Great improvement in social feelings and habits. 

In the prosecution of our labours, we found it necessary to attempt some 
change in their soc&al and domestic habits ; not that we wished the removal of 
that which was truly simple, — this we too much admired ; but we were deeply 
convinced that some change was necessary. We urged them to build themselves 
houses in the cottage-style, light and airy, and divided into apartments for vari- 
ous uses. They soon followed our advice, and others now are imitating their 
example* The island begins to assume a garden-like appearance. The bush has 
been cleared away, and large tracts of land are under cultivation. 

Temper of the people under affliction. 

During last year our people suffered much from a scarcity of food, having been 
obliged to eat the various roots dug out of the earth. This, however, was the 
effect of a violent hurricane, which visited us in February, 1841. It lasted about 
thirty hours, and was truly frightful. Our two chapels were destroyed with 
about thirty-three native houses. The sea broke through its usual bounds, and 
carried away all that obstructed its course. Trees of a large size, and which 
had apparently stood for ages, were torn up by the roots. The wind blew 
fiercely from every point of the compass in succession ; but we felt its fury most 
from north-north- west. On that occasion we had a strong proof of the growing 
attachment of the people to us: they came from all parts of the island through 
the night, forgetful of their own sufferings, that they might afford us what assist- 
ance lay in their ptower. They view the visitation as a merciful chastisement. 
It has been a means of awakening reflection in many minds, while our prayer has 
been that it may be sanctified to their eternal good. 


AFRICA. 

WORK OF GRACE AT CALEDON INSTITUTION. 

( From Rev. Henry Helm t November 1, 1842.) 

• 

T«e great and good work of ^God, mentioned in former communications, bus 
continued, although not without some variation, to the present time. Many a 
I trust, has, during this season of refreshing, come heavy-laden to Christ, 
and has received the promised rest. Of our young people, from seventeen to 
twenty-five years of age, more than forty have experienced a saving change of 
heart; and of those more advanced in years, some whom we thought to be har- 
dened, were not too hard for the Lord ; they sought and found him. Great 
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changes for the better have taken place in several families. Husbands, who had 
formerly much to suffer from their unconverted wives, have had tjie joy to see 
that God has answered their prayers by huiflbling and converting their unbelieving 
partners, and the consequences are, peace and love in their families. Five yout/g 
persons, members of a very irreligious family, the heads of which I have often 
had to admonish for not attending the means of grace, have been converted, and 
the father has followed this good example. In two families four have been con- 
verted, in others three, and in others two. My own family have also participated 
in this blessing : five of my sons experienced some years ago a saving change of 
heart ; and their youngest brother has now been converted to God. What causes 
of joy and thankfulness has a father to see all his children walking in the truth I 
Bless the Lord, O my soul ! 

On the other hand, we have seen and heard the words of our Saviour vesified 
in more than one instance, — Matt. x. 35, 36. 1 shall mention osdLy t;so cases : 

Two of our converts are hated and persecuted for tfteir piety by their wives, 
who say that they cannot bear them now, and they beat and pelt them with 
stones, not only in their houses, but also in the fields where they go to pray; 
and both of the men, of whom one was naturally of an unyielding and obstinate 
temper, not only bear patiently such treatment, but pray for their wicked wives. 
By this conduct even the people, still unconverted, are constrained to testify 
that these two men must be truly converted. 

That this awakening is the work of the Holy Spirit, and not, as it was thought 
at first by a few, a mere excitement, is, I think, sufficiently proved by the effects, 
the length of time it has continued, and the cases of those who, after prolonged 
resistance to the power of divine grace, yielded themselves to God. Th^y left 
the station in the beginning of this awakening, and went on journeys, or into 
the service of neighbouring farmers, in order to get rid of the uneasiness they 
felt in their minds ; but finding no relief, they returned and bent their* knees 
before God to implore mercy. I shall relate an instance of this kind : — 

Two young men of about nineteen years of age had been for several months 
with a trader on a journey into the interior ; they returned in February, and 
finding the people and their former companions so different from what they were 
when they left the institution, they felt very uneasy, and would have left this 
place on the same day, had not one of my sons persuaded them to stay. One 
of them went, in the forenoon of that day, to see another young man, with whom 
he had been very intimate, and to whom he had given a ring as a sign of his 
friendship and respect. His former friend invited him to come to Christ, and 
when he saw that the other paid little or no attention to what he said, he took 
the ring out of his pocket, saying, “You and I were formerly companions; I 
am no longer a companion of yours ; there, take your ring back. I do not say 
that I will never be your companion again, but then you must come over to me; 
to you I cannot return.’* This made some impression on his mind. He came 
to me in the afternoon to salute me, as is usually done by such of the people as 
have been long from home. I spoke to him seriously and affectionately on his 
awful state, and concluded by saying, that he must, without delay, begin to pray; 
and he did so. The Holy Spirit convinced him of his sins and lost condition : he 
prayed almost whole nights, and at day-time he would take his Testament and 
go into the fields to read and pray; and at the end of 'eight days, he enjoyed 
peace, love, and joy in the Holy Ghost. The other young man, who had been 
with him on the journey, experienced the same happy change about a month 
later. 


MADAGASCAR. 

The cruel and relentless persecution commenced in 1835, continues to rage in 
this island ; and during the year 1842, five new victims have been added to the 
glorious company of Christian martyrs. The suspicion and cruelty of the queen 
and her government have, if possible, increased ; and the state of the people in 
general, and of the persecuted Christians in particular, is one of the most aggra- 
vated misery. Two devoted brethren suffered death for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus, in the month of June, and by a letter from some of the native Christians 
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themselves, forwarded from Tananarivo, in October last, we learn that three 
more have been put to death since f-hat period. The suffering believers thus 
write : — 

*“ This is what we have to tell you with regard to our state at the present 
time. Some person unknown to us having written a paper, [containing, it would 
appear, some reflection upon the government,] and having fixed it on the walls 
or a house, the queem when informed of the circumstance 1 , Vas very angry, and 
published a proclamation, ordering the person who had done it to impeach him- 
self, and giving four days for this purpose. If the offender confessed not within 
the period, but was otherwise discovered, the queen declared she would have him 
cut into pieces the size of musket -balls. ‘And I will not,’ she said, ‘let him 
escape, for I and God are upon one side.* The four days expired, and no one 
haviftg confessed, Raharo (who was formerly baptized and employed as one of the 
twelve hfiSfl-t^kchers) waf , with several others, accused, and compelled to drink 
the tangena-ordeal. Raharo died from the tangena, and Ratsimilay, (another 
Christian,) being detected in attempting to save him from it, was ordered by the 
queen to be put to death. He and Raharo were cut into small pieces, and after- 
wards burnt ; and Imamonjy waa also associated with them.” 

Under these accumulated fiery trials, the constancy of the believers is un- 
wavering: as we have just seen, when arraigned before their cruel judges, they 
refused to divulge the names of their brethren, or their places of concealment, 
and calmly laid down their lives for the sake of the Lord Jesus, without the 
solace of a friend, and amidst the cruel triumph of their enemies. 

The fury of persecution in Madagascar lias now been poured out upon the 
infant-church for more than eight years ; its members have been driven into exile 
and slavery, and seventeen of their number have been doomed to death ; yet the 
trial of their faith has been found unto praise, and honour, and glory ; none have 
apostatized, or denied the Lord who bought them with his blood. With tender 
sympathy and continued prayer for our persecuted brethren, let us then unite 
thanksgiving to God who has sustained them under accumulated sufferings by 
his grace, and preserved them faithful even unto death. 


DEATH OF MRS. BURT IN CAFFRELAND. 

It is now the painful duty of the Directors to communicate the full particulars 
of this most distressing event. Our intelligence is derived from a letter dated 
March 11, received within the last few days, from the Henry Calderwood, whose 
sentiments on the occasion, as therein expressed, have received our earnest and 
unqualified sympathy, and cannot but awaken corresponding emotions among all 
the friends of the Society : — 

“ It is with feelings of the deepest grief I am called upon to convey the truly 
melancholy intelligence of the sudden death, by accident, of our beloved sister, 
Mrs. Burt. This nibst distressing event occurred on the first of the present 
month. Our brother and sister were returning from the sea-side, whither they 
had gone for the sake <jf Mrs. B.’s health, which has been indifferent for sometime 
past. Between the station of Mr. Kayser, and that of Mr. Burt, the wagon was 
overturned, and our dear sister almost instantaneously killed. Mr. Burt, his 
little child, and another little girl, were also in the wagon, but escaped unhurt. 

“ A considerable time necessarily elapsed between the overturning of the 
wagon and the arrival of efficient aid. Mr. Kayser, and two of the Scottish 
brethren, who acted a truly brotherly part, were as soon as possible on the spot. 
But, although the most effective aid had been at hand, I do not think, from the 
position of the wagon, and of the body of the, deceased, it could have been of any 
avail. As it was, the case of our brother was truly touching. When he emerged 
from the wagon, he saw the real situation of his dear wife : her head was outside 
the waggon, the side of which had fallen on her neck — the driver and leader, con- 
founded by the scene, were of little use for a time, and they and our all but 
distracted brother tried in vain to raise the load that was crushing, or, I believe, 
had already crushed to death, his beloved partner. 

“ When the body was removed from under the wagon, it was too evident that 
all attempts at recovery were fruitless. Our brother Kayser was nearest, and, 
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when he arrived, the scene was afflicting beyond measure. The driver and leader 
sat weeping under a tree. Three native girls, with the now motherless babe, 
formed another group, also weeping; and {here lay our brother overwhelmed 
with grief, by the side of the bruised and lifeless body of her who had been the* 
sharer of all his joys and sorrows.” 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of this society, held on the 1st May last, the following in* 
tensely interesting speech was delivered by Peter Jacobs, (Pah-tah-se-gay,) a na- 
tive Indian missionary from North America, who appeared in the costume of the 

Chippewa Indians He said, “lam exceedingly happy # to have Hit honour and 

pleasure of addressing such a great assembly as this, — the greatest assembly I 
ever met with in my life. And in looking at this great Christian assembly, I see 
that more than two-thirds of this great hall are occupied by Christian ladies. 
What a different thing it is when we have an assembly among my countrymen 
in North America ! 

“ About fourteen years ago, I was myself a heathen, and used to worship the sun, 
and the moon, and other gods, as I supposed. We were all in that state that we 
had a very distant idea of the great Being. We thought he was so far away, 
that he just let men do as they pleased. As the great Being was so far away, 
we thought he could not hear the human voice, and therefore every man did as 
he pleased. Then society was in an awful state. I do ifot wish to keepVour 
time on this point. The people greatly delighted in wars. My friends Peter 
Jones and John Sunday have told you of the great work that has been dpne in 
the Canada missions. All those things you know of, and I shall not speak upon 
them now: but I will speak of my own conversion, and tell you of the Hudson’s 
bay missions. When I was a worshipper of the sun and moon, about fourteen 
years ago, I heard a missionary speak of a beautiful heaven, where nothing but 
joy was to be experienced, and of the awful flames of hell, where the wicked 
shall be cast, if they do not believe in the Lord Jesus. I made inqiury if there 
was any possibility of a Chippewa Indian getting to heaven. I was told heaven 
was open to all believers in Christ Jesus. I was very glad when I understood 
this. I began to pray. I said, ‘ O Christ, have mercy upon me, poor sinner, 
poor Indian 1* This was the beginning of my prayer, and the end of my prayer. 

I could not pray any more, because I did not know more English. I thought if 
I prayed in Chippewa, Christ would not understand my Chippewa. Christ 
affected my heart very much, and I wished to pray more but could not. I felt 
just like the wounded deer. You know we North American Indians are great 
deer-hunters ; and when we shoot the deer in the heart with bow and arrow, he 
runs away as if he was not hurt ; but when he gets to a hill he feels the pain, 
and he lays down on that side where the pain is most severe. Then he feels the 
pain on trie other side, and turns over ; — and so he wandrfs about till he per- 
ishes. I felt pained in this way. I felt pain in my heart, but could not get 
better. 1 went with Peter Jones to dine with a gentleman, and before dinner 
Peter Jones said grace in English. I thought God wouffi understand that. But 
he said grace after meat in Chippewa; and I thought, * If God understands your 

a ewa, he will understand mine.’ I then went up into a stable where hay 
ept, and there I prayed, * O, my heavenly Father, I was so blind and so 
poor, I did not know thy wisdom was so great as to understand my mother » 
tongue. Now, have mercy on me, have mercy on me, for the sake of thy Son, 
Jesus Christ.' Then I prayed again, * O Jesus, the Saviour of the world, I did 
not know that thou didst die for jpe personally. Now, O Jesus, the Saviour of 
the world, apply now thy precious blood to my heart, that all sin may depart.’ 
After all, when I could pray in my own tongue, that pain in my heart increased 
more severe. I wanted rest and sleep, but I could not sleep. Like the wound- 
ed deer, I turned from side to side, and could not rest. At last I got up at one 
or two o’clock at night, and walked about my room. I made another effort in 
prayer, and said, * O Jesus, 1 will not let thee go until thou bless me ;* and be- 
fore the break of day I found that my heavy heart was taken away, and I felt 
happy— I felt the joy that is * unspeakable, and full of glory.’ Then 1 found 
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Jesus was sweet indeed to my soul. Then after that I had desire that all my 
people should know the Saviour, ami in my feeble way I have been endeavouring 
to do good ever since to the present' time. And I have met with many encour- 
agements. Now, after that time the revival of religion commenced among my 
people, and hundreds and thousands have been converted since, and they are now 
happy people. The tomahawk and the scalping-knife are now no more ; they 
have thoroughly perished. The people have thrown away Iheir tomahawks, and 
have taken Bibles /or tomahawks, and Hymn books for scalping-knives; and 
some have become preachers of the gospel. 

44 In the latter end of the year 1838, a good missionary, the Rev. James Evans, 
wanted to go to the Hudson’s bay territories. He understood there were hun- 
dreds and thousands of Indians there ; so he made application that a little money 
should be granted him. The general superintendent of the Wesleyan missions 
in Canada ga*c Mr. Evag,s a canoe, a gun, some ammunition, and a tent, — about 
£25 we got in the whole concern ; and I joined him with another missionary. 
We were going to travel about two thousand miles, and I thought we had not 
money to pay a waterman. I asked Mr. Evans how much money he had got. 
He said, 4 O, plenty: £25.’ I s/nd that would not carry us more than four or 
five hundred miles ; and I asked him, 4 You will not hire a waterman ?’ He said, 

4 1 will steer the canoe.’ I said, 4 If you, being a bishop, are willing to steer, I 
will take an oar and the other missionary took the other oar. The Indians at 
St. Clair assembled; we had a prayer meeting; and afterwards, we gave them 
‘goodbye.* We hoisted the British flag, and went into a strange land, where 
no Wesleyan missionaries were ever’ before. We hoist up our flag behind the 
canoe, and with good freeze it look well. We landed every night; because in a 
little bark-canoe we could not float about all night. We passed on for a hundred 
miles, and then we came to a large crossing- placp. There were many altars 
erected there to gods unknown, where the heathens worship every time they 
cross. It was only eigtyt to twelve miles across; and round one way it was one 
hundred miles, and the other way it was three hundred miles. It was a fine day ; 
and we prayed to our heavenly Father, as the heathen prayed to their idols, to 
preserve us, and to protect us over this great traverse where the two seas meet. 
Then we pulled away ; there was distant thunder, and some rain. In the midst 
of the large traverse, the thunder came on, and what we call a whirlwind, which 
raises the water into the clouds. Being brought up on these waters, I knew the 
strength of the wind and of the canoe ; and I thought no common vessel of two 
masts could stand that wind ; and, therefoie, that it was impossible our poor little 
canoe could escape. When the whirlwind came nearer, I thought, in twenty or 
thirty minutes, we should be in eternity. It came up closer and closer. I said 
to Mr. Evans, 4 There is Rock Island, about five miles off, where the trees over- 
hang the water ; and it is possible for one of us to be saved by catching the 
branches of the trees, and to tell what became of his brother missionaries, and 
the canoe.’ Mr. Evans said, 4 Wc will try when the wind strikes us.’ The 
wind still approached nearer and nearer, and not a word was said ; but when it 
came within a very Short distance, the whirlwind separated : one went a few 
yards behind us, and the other a few yards before us, and then a little way off it 
met again. We were tossed about by the swell of the water, but the wind 
passed by. I was led \o exclaim, 4 0 Lord, thy goodness endureth for ever.’ 
When we |got to the other side, we sang praises to our heavenly Father, as the 
children of Israel did when they passed through the Red sea. We soon after- 
wards came to a great body of about seven thousand Indians, and preached the 
gospel to them. Many of them believed, and were baptized 4 in the name of the 
Father, and of the Sou, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 

44 We then went on to Lake Superior, where we were weather-bound, and we 
spent the winter there. During our stay there, nothing took place worth re- 
mark, but a Catholic conversion. I met a woman there who had a little image 
representing the departed spirit o* her arm, and a large crucifix on her breast. 

I said, 4 What are you doing with those two articles ? One shows that vou are 
a heathen, the other that you are a Christian : what persuasion do you belong to, 
and how were 70 u converted ?’ 4 Converted 1’ said she ; 4 1 never heard a word 
of conversion.’ I asked her, 4 Do you know Jesus Christ, the Son of God?’ 
She said, 4 No; I never heard his name.’ I asked, 4 Do you know God the 
Father?’ And she replied, 4 Yes; I know that by the old tradition.’ ‘But,’ 
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said I, * were not you baptized ? How came you with this cross ?’ * 0/ she re- 

plied, *1 am a Christian now; I have been, baptized.’ ‘In whose #iame were 
you baptized ?’ I asked. 1 1 don’t know ; I don’t know anything about it,* was 
her reply. 'How, then,’ I inquired, ‘came you to be baptized, and made a* 
Christian?* 'I’ll tell you,* she said: 'I was passing by one of the company’s 
forts to get some water, and I saw one of the common houses open, and there 
were some Indians baptized there. I put down my water-p^il, and went to the 
door. The Roman Catholic priest looked to me,*and he says, ‘ There is an old 
woman, all but dropping into the grave, and she is not baptized.’ Then he asked 
me, ‘ Would you not like to go to heaven, old woman ?’ I said, * O, yes ; I like 
to go there ’ and then he baptized her, but he never told her in what name. 
That was all the instruction she got : the Roman Catholics baptize the people 
in that way. We met with the governor of the honourable Hudson’s bay cotn- 
pany, and he gave us all the encouragement he could ,£o go intd^is territory, 
assuring us, that he would supply us with any little articles of which we were 
in need. We mended up the old canoe again, and went to Fort William, where 
we were very kindly received by all the officers of the company. We were there 
told, that our canoe was too large, and that we mjist have a smaller one. When 
I recollected that we had passed Lake Superior and Lake Huron in the old 
canoe, and that she had done her duty in carrying out the missionaries again and 
again, I was very sorry to part with her. I looked at the old canoe and said to 
her, 4 (), poor thing, there you are,’ and off we went with the new canoe, and 
passed up several small rivers ; and when the new canoe could not carry us any 
farther, we used to turn it over, and carry it* upon our shoulders. In that $ort 
of way we worked a considerable distance into the countr^, until one day we 
were so fortunate as to shoot some ducks, and obtain a good breakfast. We 
made a tire under a large tree, and as soon as we had finished breakfast, the; tree 
cracked. I said, 4 1 believe it is coming upon us.’ We immediately jumped 
from the place, and got clear of the tree; but our canoe gould not jump. The 
tree fell upon our poor canoe, and broke it in tvfro. I was sorry indeed when 
this occurred. We were now about fifteen hundred miles from the Canada mis. 
sion, in the heart of a solitary wilderness, and there were no Indians from whom 
we could purchase a canoe, or who could assist us in makings new one. I went 
out to seek for bark, and one or two others went in a different direction. I 
found none worth having to mend our canoe : however, others found some bark. 
On my return, l found one of the party singing iny great Redeemer’s praise, t 
said, ‘My dear friend, how can you be singing so joyfully? do not you know 
our canoe is broken ?’ He said, 4 The Lord has been with us thus far, and he 
will still go with us.’ In short, we mended our canoe ; and, in the month of 
June, we got to the Hudson’s bay station. 

“ We went to Norway-house, and met with great success. We were kindly 
received by all the officers of the company. When I went to the Red river, I 
was kindly received by Governor Finlayson and his lady. When I got to Nor- 
way-house, I was kindly received by Governor Ross. I caryiot praise him too 
much, for he has been a father to me. It was my lot to a&ist in forming the 
mission. We were told by the Indians, that we could not make houses ; but 
we said we would show them. They said, ' Are you a carpenter ?’ I said, 

4 No; but I soon will be.* I went the next day to a gentleman, who was in 
charge of the fort, and he was kind enough to give me a box of carpenters’ tools. 
We immediately started to cut down the trees ; which having done, we squared 
them, and formed window- posts, door-posts, and rafters. After working very 
hard for about a week, we finished one house ; which I believe was the first ever 
built by an Indian missionary. The Indians looked a little astonished at it, and 
said it was a very good house. 1 said it was not very good, because some of my 
mortices were too long, and some were too short ; but I soon remedied that by 
filling up the places with mortar, and the defects were not then seen. We then 
commenced building another, and continued at* work until we bad completed 
eleven houses. We then built a school-house. A mission-house and school- 
house have been built by the honourable Hudson’s bay company ; and a chapel 
is now in the course of erection. A mission has thus been established, and a 
village built, without causing one shilling expense to your society. But t&e 
chisel cost me some very sore hands ; and I was so industrious, that I frequently 
worked when I could not draw the figures on the rule. I was a very faithful 
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carpenter, l assure you. We spent a very comfortable winter in those houses* 
The governor examined them in the spring, and was astonished to find them so 
.well built : he said, they would last fifteen years without any repair. After that, 
I commenced a school, and soon obtained sixty scholars. They were not all 
children, for about thirty of them were married women. As there were no schools 
in their younger days, you cannot upbraid them. It was better to come late 
than never. I commenced with the boys : when I waS reading, they thought 
I was moved by the Spirit. Ptaught them their letters, until they could spell, 
b-a ba, and so on. One little fellow said, at length, * Don’t keep me spelling b-a 
ba, for I can spell a word of three letters ; I can spell * man ’in English.* ‘ Well,* 
said I, * spell it.’ 4 P-i-g,’ says he. I said, 4 It does not begin with />, but with 
m .* * O, then,’ says he, 4 m-a-n.’ He is now a remarkably smart boy, can spell 
any long English word, aqd can read any chapter in the Bible. There are now 
twenty or thirty scholars who can read ; and I hope the Bibte Society of this 
city will give me some Testaments. Some of the little girls can read, and we 
want books very much. Amongst sixty scholars I had only two spelling-books, 
and had to divide the leaves. The honourable Hudson’s bay company would 
have supplied me with books if*fcbey had had them ; but it was not in their power 
to do so. I had only two Bibles. I could not cut them up, but was in the habit 
of handing them from one child to another to read. I therefore hope some of 
our good friends will give me some books, in addition to those with which I have 
been already supplied by some kind ladies. When I commenced the school, the 
husband of one of my female pupils said to her, 4 Now, you go to school in the 
day*, whilst I go ouf^ hunting; and* when I come home at night, you can tell me 
what you have learnt.* As the woman advanced in knowledge, she communicat- 
ed it to her husband, and showed him the new alphabet which Mr. Evans had 
made for them. They are now learning to write very fast. About six'months 
ago, I saw many notes passing about the village, and inquired what they were. 
It appeared that when the ladies could write, they took so much pride in dis- 
playing their abilities that not? one of them would send a message except in writ- 
ing. For instance : if a woman wanted to borrow a pair of scissors from a neigh- 
bour, who did not reside more than three doors off, she would write a note to 
that effect, and send it by a little child. The reply would be to this effect : 
44 My dear friend or sister, you are perfectly welcome to my scissors, or any 
thing else that I have. I remain your true friend, Mary,” — so and so. The 
men write notes too, and are doing wonders in that way. When the Indians 
beard of the great change effected by the Hudson’s bay mission, they wished 
to be instructed, and begged for more missionaries. I told this to the Com- 
mittee, and they say they cannot give us any more at present. I hope, how- 
ever, you will give so much to-day as to encourage their hearts, and enable them 
to send out an additional number of missionaries. 

44 In the Hudson’s bay company’s territories there are hundreds who understand 
English; and if missionaries were to be sent to Fort- Vancouver, over the Rocky 
mountains, it wouJ^l be like sending them to one of your large towns. I wish a 
missionary could go there. In the last January Notices, it is stated, that in the 
Hudson’s bay mission, in the Red river country, I mean Norway-house, and 
other places, four oi~ five missionaries are wanted ; but it would be extremely 
desirable to send one to Fort-Vancouver. These people are very simple-hearted'. 
They are wicked, it is true; they delight in taking scalps, and in using the 
tomahawk; but when the missionaries go among them, they forget their old 
ways, and become another people. On the Rocky mountains there are a great 
many who are now no better. Two years ago the enemies of one tribe attacked 
it, and destroyed a great number of females, taking some of the younger ones 
as slaves to the Fort. These women were the wives of some of the hunters of 
one of the officers of the Fort. He bought them for about 20s. or 30s. each ; 
and they were afterwards re-purchased by their husbands, who, about a fortnight 
afterwards, attacked their invaders, and almost destroyed them. This is the way 
in which they go on ; but wherever the missionaries obtain a footing, these prac- 
tices are soon forgotten. I have had many a scalp brought home to me, in order 
that I might fejoice over the victories of the Chippewa Indians. They have 
many little gods, gods made of skins, and a variety of other materials. In telling 
them that 4 God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but obtain everlasting life,’ and in 
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showing them the love of God to man, and assuring them of going to heaven, 
if they believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, I said to one man, ' Yojl are all wor- 
shippers of images: they are not gods; they have mouths, but they cannot speak,; 
they have eyes, but they cannot see. I am pointing you to the true and the 
living God, — the God that feeds you, the God that preserves your life. How 
much better would it be for you to worship that Godl’ I went home; and a 
few minutes afterwards he came to me with a very sad countenance. I said, 

‘ What do you want?’ He replied, * I am troubled in ray mind. You have a 
God, as you tell me, and I want to serve him ; but if I forsake this chap (god), 
I’m afraid I'll anger him.’ I said, ‘What chap?’ ‘This chap,’ said ne. ‘If 
you’ll protect my life from this chap, I’ll not worship him.’ I said, * I don’t 
understand what chap you mean.’ He said, ‘ I mean this chap.’ (Here the 
speaker held up a wooden image, about eight inches in length, with a red tuft on 
its head.) Now this is the god of battle. It is said hi delights to deal in blood, 
and will lead every man to victory who enlists under his banner. Before battle 
he is worshipped, and sacrifices are offered to him, sometimes of dogs, and some- 
times of human beings, if they have any prisoners. From this act of worship 
they derive fresh courage, and they believe their little god helps them ; but if 
they fail, they suppose they have angered him in some way or other. This god 
keeps his medicines between his shoulders ; (pointing to a small cavity in the 
figure;) and there is a liquid which is supposed to prevent the balls from entering 
the body. When I made the man understand that the God whom we worship — 
that the God of the Christians — would preserve him, he threw down the image, 
saying, 4 1 never will worship it again :* and so this little forsaken deity .makes 
its appearance here. They have many other images ; some of them very large, 
and not worth bringing; but many of them have been thrown aside, and our God 
has been chosen as the God of the heathen. The tomahawk and the scalping 
knife are buried; and although I have mine here, (showing it,) I never use it, 
and never mean to use it ; I only produce it to show vjhat we used to do. My 
tomahawk is now the Bible, and my scalping-knife the hymn book. I trust that 
my statement of what the missionaries are doing will give you the greatest en- 
couragement. Two chiefs came to Norway-house, a distance of five hundred 
miles, to hear the missionary sermons ; and they went home saying, they would 
tell their brethren the good things they had heard, and they hoped that in a few 
days a missionary would be sent amongst them. No one, however, has yet been 
sent. There is one thing which I wish to impress on your minds before 1 sit 
down. Amongst the poor heathen, the females are indeed slaves; and it ib no 
wonder that a poor woman sometimes shows her love towards her female offspring. 
I formerly had a little female slave, and was in the habit of thrashing her every 
day without any cause. When a female is delivered of a boy, it is a day of 
rejoicing amongst the tribe, because it is considered that he will make a fine 
warrior ; and this is joyful news. The birth of a female, however, is a sorrowful 
time; and it is said, ‘A good-for-nothing girl is born.’ The poor mother, 
knowing that the news is not good, kisses the poor child, says, * Your father 
does not love you; but I do;’ and then taking the infant by the legs, dashes 
out its brains, exclaiming, ‘ Would to God my mother had done so to me when 
I was born! I should not then have been such a sl^ye.’ On one occasion a 
female child was rescued from the mother by her sisters, who said, ‘ It is better 
for your child to be a slave, than to kill it in this way.’ That little child has 
now grown up. When she was fourteen years of age she was converted. She 
has now become a Sunday-school teacher, and is a faithful member of the society. 
To speak of females generally, I believe they are 150 per cent, in higher estima- 
tion than they were formerly. A man now loves his wife and children, whether 
they are girls or boys, because he has got the love of God in his heart ; and the 
poor females do not miss one daj%in praying for the Christian ladies of Enplany, 
that God will reward them for what they have given towards the miss|onard 
cause, and will bless them with the riches df this world. God has blessed you 
with the riches of this world ; you are a rich and happy people ; but it # is religion 
that makes you so happy. The poor people of the heathen land are praying that 
God will reward you, because you have sent these missionaries amongst them 
with everlasting life in the world to come. I am greatly obliged to you for 
having listened to me with such attention. In less than ten days I shall leave 
this h|ppy England, this Christian country, to go into solitary wildernesses, to 
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endeavour, in my feeble way, to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to these per- 
ishing heathen ; and I hope you will pray for me. I thank you for the kindness 
I have met with in England. I have met with the warmest reception in all 
societies. Pray for me ; and when you give to the cause of missionaries, pray 
that God will sanctify it to the end you give it. Let us do all the £ood we can, 
during the few remaining days we have to live. I am sur^ you will do so, and 
I trust I shall endeavour to do the same, until that happy hour shall arrive when 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ shall say to you and to me, * Well done, good 
and faithful servants; enter into the joy of your Lord.’ ” 


Heat!) of 0lr. jJWorell JWacfefnsie, 

How short-sighted is man 1 Little did we anticipate when we sent the Report 
of the Examination of the Academy to press, that it would be our distress- 
ingly mournful duty to record the death of Mr. Mackenzie. He left Leith, 
on Wednesday evening, July 20th, a little before six o’clock, in the steamer 
Pegasus for Hull. The evening was pleasant and calm, the surface of the 
water being scarce even agitated. The tide being almost at an ebb, and the 
water consequently shallow, the vessel, when passing the inner Feme island, 
about twelve o’clock, struck upon a sunken reef near what is called the 
GoVistone Rock, — upon which she was carried, with all the greater force 
that a pretty strong north-westerly wind was blowing at the time, — and had 
her bow stove in. When the vessel struck, the captain was standing on 
the bridge, in the centre of the vessel, and seeing the imminence of the 
danger, he immediately ordered the boats to be lowered, lest the vessel 
should go down whenever she was moved from the rock. All the pas- 
sengers by this time were on the deck, several who had been in bed having 
been instantaneously roused ; and the extreme of distress and agitation was 
manifested — the females venting their terror and agony in heart-rending 
shrieks. One of the surviving passengers, a seaman, of the name of Baillie, 
gives the following touching statement : — “ Looking around me, I saw Mr. 
Mackenzie on the quarter-deck praying, with several of the passengers on 
their knees around him. Mr. Mackenzie was as cool and collected as I am 
now. All the passengers around him were praying too, but Mr. Mackenzie’s 
voice was heard above them all.” Amon ? the articles floating about 
there was found a copy of Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, with an inscription 
‘ To the Rev. J. M. Mackenzie, as a memento of Portobello, by bis obliged 
and grateful friend, James Cameron, October 28tb, 1841.’ It is probable, 
from the circumstance of its being got, that our departed friend had his 
Bible in his hand when engaged in prayer. This is a stunning dispensation. 
His sun has gone dqyvn while it was yet day. The last words of his venerated 
colleague, Mr. Ewing, as he sat calmly resigning his spirit to his God, were — 

Trust in the Lord, for ever trust, 

^nd banish all your fears ; 

Strength in the Lord Jehovah dwells, 

Eternal us his years. 

And we adore the grace of God for enabling Mr. Mackenzie, in such a 
trying scene, to trust, and banish all bis fears. But we forbear making any 
remarks, indulging the hope that, in an early Number, we may be able to 
present our readers with a brief sketch of his career. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
LATE REV. J. MORELL MACKENZIE, M. A. 

Few public events have occurred of lat^ years, more painful in them- 
selves, and more strikingly illustrative of the vanity of human life, 
and the utter uncertainty of all human expectation, than the loss of 
the steam-ship Pegasus, on the night between the 19th and 20th of 
July last. The number of lives lost on that melancholy occasion, the 
peculiar interest attaching to more than one of the sflfferers, and, above 
all, the circumstances of unexampled security and unpreparedness 
under which the accident occurred, have conspired to produce through- 
out the country a deep excitement, and to connect the remembrance of 
it with feelings of unusual solemnity. If ever there was a body of per- 
sons who, on the bosom of the great deep, were justified in retiring 
to repose without anticipating danger, it Was the company on board 
of that ill-fated vessel. With the sea calm and unruffled, and the 
weather in every respect propitious,-— within sight of a shore where the 
verdant turf descends almost to the water’s edge, — on board a vessel 
which was announced to have been newly repaired, and which seemed 
in all respects worthy of being fully trusted, — under the conduct of a 
captain and crew familiar, from repeated and long experience, with 
every feature and peril of the voyage, — there was nothing to excite in 
the most timid individual any emotion of alarm. No such feeling, ac- 
cordingly, seems to have visited them. As the shades of night gathered 
around them, they appear, with a few exceptions, to have retired to 
rest, anticipating no other summons than that which should call them 
to witness, amid the splendours of the morning, how far they had 
sped on their course. Alas ! a far different summons awaited them. 
Ere their slumbers had well commenced they were broken by that 
fearftil shock, which, to all but% slender remnant of them, was the 
knell of death. And before many minutes had elapsed, of all that 
mass of living beings which this sudden castatrophe had crowded 
together upon the deck, only a scanty few were left to tell the 
melancholy tale. How loudly does such an occurrence enforce upon 
all who hear of it our Saviour's admonition, “ Be ye also ready; for at 
such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh !” 

New SliiiEs. Vol. III. 2 D 
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Life and Character of the Sept. 

Of the many whose sad fate on that disastrous night lias called 
forth the sorrowing tears of bereaved relatives and friends, none per- 
* haps has commanded a larger portion of public sympathy, than the 
dear and honoured brother of whose life and character I propose, in 
the pages of this Magazine — a periodical of which he was an able 
supporter by his'contributfons — to attempt a brief and cursory sketch. 
Pre-eminent in talent and acquirements, — benevolent, amiable, and 
affectionate, — devotedly attached to the duties of that office which 
he sustained in connection with our churches,— and richly endowed 
with the graces of a sincere and manly piety, his loss is one which, 
to his friettds, can pever be repaired, and which has created a blank 
in our denominational agency which it may take many years ade- 
quately to supply. To the writer of these lines it affords a melan- 
choly satisfaction to be permitted to record, in this brief sketch, his 
sincere admiration and imperishable regard for one of the best and 
firmest friends it has been his happiness to find. 

The late Rev. John Morell Mackenzie was a native of God- 
manchester, in the county of Huntingdon, where he was born on the 
24 th October, 1806. Not long after his birth his parents removed 
to St. Neots, wlJere his youthful days were chiefly spent, and where 
he received the elements of his education. Always of an amiable and 
virtuous disposition, he was brought, in his 16th year, in consequence 
of hearing a funqral sermon, under very deep religious impressions, 
which led him shortly afterwards to determine on devoting himself to 
the sacred office. In pursuance of this object, he entered the Theo- 
logical College, then stationed at Wymondley, but now bearing the 
name of Coward College, in London. His distinguished eminence as 
a student whilst in connection with that Institution led to his being 
afterwards sent to Glasgow University, for the purpose of more fully 
prosecuting his studies in literature and philosophy. There he 
speedily assumed a first-rate place among his fellow- students, which 
he successfully maintained to the close of his academical career. 
After taking his degree of M. A. at Glasgow, he returned to the south, 
and soon after became co-pastor with the Rev. T. Durant at Poole, 
in which situation he remained till the summer of 1837, when he 
accepted the invitation of the church in Nile Street, Glasgow, to be- 
come the colleague of the late Rev. Greville Ewing. His ordination 
to that office tooKqdace on the 27th July of that year. In August 
of the year following he was united in marriage to Miss Joanna 
Trotter, daughter of the late General Trotter, — a union which was a 
source of unmingled comfort to both parties, and the felicity of 
which only renders more poignant the trial of his now bereaved and 
sorrowing widow. 

A short time after Mr. Mackenzie's settlement in Glasgow, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Ewing s advancing infirmities, he was requesteft by 
the supporters of the Glasgow Theological Academy to render assist- 
ance in supplying the place of the latter in that Institution. This 
he did with so much zeal, ability, and success, that the committee 
and friends of the Academy soon felt anxious, if possible, to secure 
the benefit of his undivided labours in conjunction with Dr. Wardlaw 
as tutor. In the spring of 1839, circumstances favourable to this 
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arrangement having occurred, these were laid hold of by the com- 
mittee in order to carry it into effect. Mr. Mackenzie accordingly 
resigned his pastoral charge in the course of that year, and from that 
time devoted himself to the important duties of Lecturer on Bibli- 
cal ‘Literature and* Ecclesiastical History in that Institution. A few 
weeks ago he finished his fourth session in this office; and, as had 
been their custom for some summers past, Mrs. Mackenzie and he 
had come to Portobello to spend the months of the recess. The tie* 
cessity of completing his course of lectures having constrained him on 
previous years to devote his summer months to preparation for4iis 
winter labours, he had not been able since hi* settleifffent in Glas- 
gow to pay his parents and other friends in England a visit ; but this 
year, feeling himself more at liberty, he determined to gratify their 
wishes and his own by spending a few weeks with them. It was 
with this view that he sailed with the Pegasus on the melancholy 
occasion already referred to, when he was so suddenly called to ex- 
change the anticipated pleasure of meeting with his earthly parents 
for the infinitely higher joy of entering into the glorious presence of 
his Father in heaven.* • , 

To the discharge of the official duties which had devolved upon him, 
Mr. Mackenzie brought qualifications of a very superior kind. His 
mental endowments were, in their extent and combination, such ds are 
rarely to be met with. His intellect was at once vigorous and refined- 
comprehensive and exact — subtle and sagadious. With great power of 
concentrating his attention upon any object of study, he possessed 
singular versatility of taste and capacity, as well as great power of 
turning rapidly and easily from one pursuit to another. Endowed with 
surprising capacity for the acquisition of knowledge, he had at the same 
time qualities which raised him above being a mere collector of other 
men’s thoughts. His powers of mental digestion and assimilation 
were fully equal to his power of learning ; and his judgment was so 
sound, his taste so pure, and his grasp of truth so vigorous, that he 
seldom reproduced the materials of previous study otherwise than in 
a form which was at once felt to be admirably suited to the occasion 
which called it forth. As a master of argument, especially in friend- 

* After being immersed for nearly three weeks, Mr. Mackenzie’s body was dig. 
covered floating on the surface of the water, immediatelyjoverthe wreck, oil the 
7th of August. As soon as intelligence of this reached Edinburgh, the writer of 
this set off to Buniborough-castle, where the body was deposited. Finding it 
impossible to remove it, he had the mournful satisfaction of consigning it to the 
dust in the churchyard of that secluded village, there to rest till the morning of 
the resurrection. The spot selected for his grave is next to that in which lie the 
remains of Mr. Robb, minister of Dunkeld, who was lost in the wreck of the 
Forfarshire in 1838. The funeral was attended by the venerable Archdeacon 
TJiorp, R. Smeddle, Esq.. governor* of the castle, and most of the male inhabi- 
tants of the village. His friend acted as chief mourner,— the sad representative 
of multitudes who would also have been there mourn, had circumstances per* 
mitted. He was buried according to the rites of the Church of England ; and 
never was the magnificent funeral-service of that church performed over one to 
whose case its elevated statements were more appropriate. Had* it been possible 
to remove the body, it was intended to inter it in the family tomb of Mrs. 
Mackenzie— that of the Trotters of Morton-hall, in the Greyfriars churchyard, 
Edinburgh. 
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ly conversational debate, all who have had the happiness of either 
encountering him in such discussions, or listening whilst he reasoned 
With others, will be ready to admit that it was not often he met 
his match, and still seldomer that he had to yield the palm ; on such 
occasions it was difficult to know which most to admire, his command 
of argument, of ifepartee, of language, or of temper. Nor were the 
lighter and more graceful endowments wanting. His fancy was 
lively and playful ; his perception of the beautiful and great in na- 
ture or in art was quick and delicate ; his sense of the incongruous 
was keen ; his taste in poetry and the fine arts was severe and manly ; 
and in one^fett least ^>f the latter, that of music, he had acquired 
such science and skill, that his society was eagerly courted by many 
who unable, perhaps, to estimate his nobler endowments, shared his 
enthusiasm in this delightful art. To all this I must add, that his 
memory was the most perfect I ever knew ; so full that it seemed 
incapable of being overloaded ; so retentive that absolutely nothing 
which he had ever deposited in it seemed to be lost ; and so ready 
that its multitudinous, varied, but never ill-assorted stores, were 
pouped forth in copious effusion on the slightest call. 

With a mind s& largely endowed, and so admirably balanced, it is 
not surprising that the attainments of my departed friend in general 
and professional knowledge should have been such as few men of his 
years are able to make. Asa student, his career at the university was 
one continued series of triihnphs ;* and when he had turned his back 
upon the academic walls, it was only to prosecute in private those 
studies to which, whilst within their venerated precincts, he had de- 
voted his energies. An enthusiastic lover of books, it is difficult to 
say whether his zeal in collecting them or his diligence in perusing 
them was the greater ; so that whilst his library was such as a man 
of extensive fortune might have been proud to own, his mind became 
a storehouse out of which his friends soon learned to 'draw, without 
much fear of having their draft dishonoured or paid in any but the 
mo6t precious coin. At the same time he had, like every judicious 
student, his own peculiar departments of knowledge to which he 
most frequently directed his researches, and on which his informa- 
tion was most copious and accurate. These were the departments 
of Polite Literature, Literary and Ecclesiastical History and Biogra- 
phy, Metaphysical $nd Ethical Science, Biblical Criticism, and The- 
ology* Of the languages and literature of ancient Greece and Home 
he was profoundly master ; nor was there any instance in which his 
prodigious powers of memory were more readily displayed than in 
the ease and fluency with which he could quote passages, phrases, 
and usages from the ancient writers, and apply them in illustration 
of any point on which he might be discoursing. In modern literature 
his reading was equally extensive. 'With the master- works, especttkl- 
ly, of British literature, and with the history and character of their 
authors, his acquaintance was singularly familiar ; indeed, it rarely 
occurred that, any reference to their writings failed of calling forth 

* One of the Professors recently made the remark, that Mr. Mackensie ob- 
tained the most illustrious place in one of the most brilliant classes he ever had 
the happiness of teaching. 
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from his ample stores some choice passages which they had impreg- 
nated with their genius, or some striking incident in thcrir personal 
or literary history. His metaphysical studies had been prosecuted 
with much enthusiasm, both at college and afterwards; and I 
believe he had rejd and digested not only all the works of British 
authorship which 'are of authority on such subjects, but had 
made himself acquainted with the refine’d speculations of the Ger- 
man schools, as well as the more valuable works which the re- 
nascence of metaphysical studies in France has produced. Of late 
years, however, studies of a professional nature necessarily occupied 
the chief share in his regards. In theology hj, had taken anxious 
care to satisfy his mind on all the leading questions both of a dog- 
matical and a practical character, and was able to defend the opin- 
ions he had espoused not only with acuteness and from Scripture, 
but with all the dexterity which a careful study of the writings of those 
who bad opposed them was calculated to confer. To the study of the 
Bible his most faithful and laborious efforts had been directed. The 
history of Biblical exegesis — the principles of sound interpretation — 
the languages of the inspired writings — the geography, archseology, 
and criticism of the sacred books, had all received from him careful 
and elaborate examination. To the highly important subject, also, 
of Church history, he had given much attention ; and, the better to 
satisfy his mind on this head, he had commenced a thorough and 
systematic study of the Christian Fathers only a Short time before he 
was so suddenly, and to us so mysteriously, called away to mingle 
with that august assembly which is gradually drawing to itself all 
who have adorned and served the Church below. 

To these qualities, which fitted Mr. Mackenzie for being admired, 
he added others of a more homely kind, which fitted him for being 
loved. With all his high intellectual endowments and attainments* 
there was nothing assuming in his pretensions, nothing dogmatical 
in his address, nothing artificial in his habits. Frank, generous, and 
confiding, he detested all duplicity, meanness, or selfishness, and was 
ever ready to yield to whatever demands the circumstances of those 
he loved might make upon him. Benevolence and good humour sat 
upon his placid countenance, and sparkled from Ms expressive eye. 
Naturally cheerful and animated, he delighted to add to the happi- 
ness and hilarity of the social circle; but his mirth was never per- 
mitted to exceed the bounds which delicacy, good- breeding, and the 
strictest propriety imposed. Of the feelings of others he was at all 
times singularly careful. With “ wit at will,” I never knew him to 
utter a sarcasm, or employ the sources of ridicule to sting or wound 
even those who had injured him. If he laughed it was with those 
around him, never at them — never at others even for their amuse- 
ment. There was nothing bitter, or censorious, or vindictive in his 
nature : slow to take offence, he was prompt to forgive, and when lie 
forgave he forgot, and stood as ready to serve the offender as before 
the offence had been committed. But with all this gentleness and 
kindliness of nature, there was nothing soft, or effeminate, or frivo- 
lous, in his character and habits. Inflexible integrity, firm attach- 
ment to principle, the manly avowal of his sentiments, persevering 
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attachment to the course he had adopted, were no less characteristic 
of him than were the softer virtues and lighter graces at which I 
have glanced. That along with all this he had that alloy of infirmity 
and error which is inseparable from fallen humanity, it would be alike 
foolish and sinful to deny; but without claiming for him any perfec- 
tion beyond what^our fallen nature admits, this much it may be per- 
mitted me to say, that, fbr the happy combination of intellectual 
power with moral purity, the just union of the sterner virtues with 
the softer graces, his was a character only very rarely to be met with 
in this imperfect state. 

With a jpind thus richly endowed and cultivated, my departed 
friend was fitted to\ecome at once an authority in the schools, an 
ornament of the drawing-room, and the presiding genius of the 
friendly and domestic circle. He was all this $ but he was some- 
thing more— something of unspeakably greater value — something 
which, whilst it preserved him from those temptations to which his 
genius and acquirements might otherwise have exposed him, at the 
same time gave augmented worth to his manifold endowments, and 
lent to his brilliant qualities an additional charm: — he was a true, 
an enlightened, a^devoted Christian. After an intimacy of several 
years, during which I enjoyed frequent opportunities of the closest 
and most unreserved personal intercourse with him, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in bearing my unqualified testimony to the sin- 
cerity of his profession, the purity of his sentiments, and the warmth 
of his devotion. To all his friends who enjoyed proper opportunities 
of observing (for his piety was the reverse of ostentatious), this feature 
in his character was well known ; and the deeply affecting circum- 
stances of his death have unfolded it with peculiar impressiveness to 
the public at large. In one respect, indeed, it was his high sense of 
principle which formed a link in the chain of events which led to his 
untimely loss. A few days before tie left home I happened to say to 
him, 4t I wish you had been to sail in the Marlello rather than the 
Pegasus, as the former is the much superior vessel/’ “ I am aware 
of that,” he replied, “ but the Martello sails only on Saturday ; and 
as I am not under any call of necessity, I should not feel I was doing 
right were I to he at sea on the Sabbath.” The finding of his Bible, 
after the sinking of the vessel, is also an interesting circumstance, 
as indicating that that blessed book had been not locked up among 
his luggage, but carried about his person, perhaps in his hand at the 
moment he went down, very probably the object of his perusal shortly 
before he was disturbed by the unexpected and disastrous shock occa- 
sioned by the striking of the vessel. But the most decisive and 
touching circumstance of all was his conduct at the appalling mo- 
ment when the stern reality of certainly approaching death made 
itself apparent. Was his deportment then that of a man who had 
arty misgivings as to the truth of his principles? who had yet his 
religion to seek ? who then, for the first time, was brought to think 
of the solemnities of death and judgment ? whom that day overtook 
as a thief in the night? Let the testimony of his fellow- voyager, 
who was preserved, answer : — u Looking round me,” says he, in 
describing the terrific scene on the deck, immediately before the 
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sinking of the vessel, “ I saw Mr. Mackenzie on the quarter-deck 

praying, with several of the passengers on their knees around him. 
Mr. Mackenzie was as cool and collected as I am now.* All the 
passengers around him were praying too, but Mr. Mackenzie's voice • 
was heard above them all." Perhaps in the whole history of human 
fortitude there is nothing more truly sublime than this. But such 
behaviour was quite like the man. His # was a piety that guided, 

supported, and influenced him, not by fits and starts, but steadily 

and alike at all times, and under all emergencies. Fully convinced 
that his religion was true, he could trust it at the moment of trial. 
Having learned to live by faith, and not by sight, he could, lifce 
Moses of old, endure as seeing Him who is in^ible.^«How strik- 
ingly does such a scene as this reiterate the appeal of the sacred 
writer ! “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 

end of that man is peace.’' 

Mr. Mackenzie’s religious convictions led him to devote his talents 
and acquirements to the service of God in the gospel of his Son. 
As a preacher , he was distinguished by the solidity of his matter, 
the perspicacity of his arrangement, and the vigour of his language* 
Perhaps, for an ordinary audience, he* was too argumentative, and 
too fond of discoursing upon themes that did not «ome immediately 
within the range of their every-day interests and associations. 
There was along with this a measured elaborateness about his style 
and enunciation, which tended, in some measure, to diminish the 
pleasure with which otherwise his pulpit addresse's would have been 
listened to. All his discourses, however, were eminently instructive, 
being replete with sound thinking and valuable reflection, as well as 
full of important scriptural illustration ; so that, with all who were 
capable of appreciating such qualities, he attained the happy dis- 
tinction of being better liked the more frequently he was heard. 

It is worthy of remark, that though the only complaint one heard 
people make concerning Mr. Mackenzie’s sermons, was, that they 
were too elaborate and argumentative, they were all literally and 
truly extempore effusions, — his whole written preparation consisting 
usually of a mere jotting of the heads of discourse. The notes of 
his sermon at the meeting of the Congregational Union in 1842, 
which, all who heard it will remember as a very rfble and finished 
discourse, were hastily jotted down a little before the sermon was 
delivered, and covered about two-thirds of a qqprter-sheet of post 
paper. When his body was recovered, two slips of paper were found 
in his waistcoat pocket, containing, apparently, notes of sermons in 
short- hand — perhaps those he designed to deliver at Bedford, where 
he was advertised to preach on the Sabbath following his leaving 
Scotland. 

Of the duties devolving up<jn the Christian pastor , my lamented 
friend had too limited experience to justify me in attempting to 
form any precise conclusion as to his adaptation for the discharge 
of such duties. Perhaps it is doing him no injustice, however, to 
say that it was not in this department of Christian activity that he 
was most qualified to excel. His studious habits, his cultivated 
taste, his preference of a contemplative and reflective course to ona 
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af bustle and business, were not the best qualities for the sometimes 
anxious and toilsome, and the sometimes frivolous and common- 
place duties of a pastor’s life.' He discharged these duties, how- 
ever, with much fidelity, and as well, I believe, as most men of his 
order of mind usually discharge them. 

In his office in connection with the Theological Academy, Mr. 
Mackenzie was fci his proper place — the place for which his talents, 
attainments, habits, and predilections most eminently fitted him. 
Of his services in this department, it is impossible to speak too 
highly. With what zeal and enthusiasm he entered into the duties 
of'his office, — with what care he prepared for tho work of imparting 
instruction*to his pupils, — how faithfully he watched over their 
progress and deportment, — how kindlily he interested himself in their 
welfare,* — with what skill he blended authority with brotherly- 
kindness, — and how full of copious, varied, and valuable instruction, 
were his prelections, is known to all who stood connected with that 
institution — to none better, perhaps, than to myself, with whom it 
was his habit to communicate freely all his plans and feelings re- 
specting the duties of his office. When I reflect on the importance 
of that office — on his eminent qualifications for it— on his zeal and 
success in the discharge of its duties — on his deep interest in its 
welfare and permanent prosperity — and on the feelings of (I trust) 
excusable pride and hope with which we were wont to contemplate 
him and his illustrious colleague, directing and influencing the 
preparatory studies of tffie rising ministry of our denomination, I 
confess that this dark and mysterious dispensation which has so 
suddenly snatched him from us, appears to me surrounded with a 
still deeper gloom. As a denomination, it surely speaks to us in a 
voice of loud and solemn admonition, teaching us at once the im- 
portance of improving our privileges whilst we enjoy them, and the 

* I cannot refrain here from mentioning one incident as illustrative at once of 
the noble generosity of Mr. Mackenzie's character, and of his deep interest in 
the welfare of the students. One of the latter had just finished his allotted term 
of study, and having received an invitation to become pastor of a church, was 
about to accept that invitation and enter upon official labour. For this Mr. M. 
did not deem him as yet fully qualified, and, accordingly, anxiously urged him 
to apply for another year at the Academy. To this course the student’s own 
mind was strongly inclined ; but a great difficulty pressed upon him in conse- 
quence of having several persons dependent on hitn, for whose support the sum 
allowed by the Academy committee was necessarily too limited. He accordingly 
stated this to Mr. M. as his chief reason for wishing to accept the invitation 
which he had received without waiting to reap the advantage of another year's 
tuition. “Oh! if that be all your difficulty,” was his tutor’s prompt and kind 
remark, “ that is soon removed. Here,” continued he, pulling some bank notes 
from his pocket, and counting off as many as twenty, “ here is what will meet 
that matter I hope, and up to this amount I shall be most happy to furnish you 
with rather than you should lose the benefit of another year at the Academy.” 
The young man replied, that he could not tlfink of taking money from him, in- 
debted as he already felt himself to be to him for the instructions he had 
received. “ Oh ! why not?” was Mr. M.’s reply: “it was in this way I my- 
self was educated. A kind friend furnished me with the means of support whilst 
1 was at college ; and now that Providence has put it in my power, why should 
1 not do to another, as far as 1 can, what that friend did to me ? ” In this in- 
cident the generosity, the delicacy, and the magnanimity of the man are too 
strikingly displayed to require a single remark. 
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necessity of ever keeping in mind our supreme dependence upon 
Him, from whom every good and every perfect gift descends. May 
this afflictive bereavement be sanctified to all the churches ! May, 
it lead all to earnest and urgent prayer to the Great Head of the 
church ! — that He would, in his own good way, supply the breach 
he has permitted to take place. “ Give ear, 0 Shepherd of Israel, 
thou that leadest Joseph like a flock; ffhou that dwellest between 
the cherubim, shine forth !” 

It must be subject for regret, that, with a mind so richly endowed 
and stored, a strong disinclination to the exercise of composition 
should have prevented Mr. Mackenzie from addressing the public, 
beyond a very limited extent, through the presjff. The greater part 
of what he printed was contributed to the pages of this Magazine, 
and consisted chiefly of Reviews of books on Biblical Literature. 
The articles on Henderson's Translation of Isaiah (Jan. and Feb., 
1841); Alexander’s Connection and Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments (Aug. and Oct., 1841) ; Alexander’s Address on Academic 
Training (Jan., 1842) ; Tholuck’s Commentary on the Hebrews (Dec. 
1842 ; Feb. 1843) ; Johnstone’s Translation of Calvin and Storr on 
Philippians and Colossians (April, 1843); and ^Davidson’s S&cred 
Hermeneutics (May and June, 1843) ; as also the articles entitled 
Sketches of Biblical Geography (April, 1842 ; August, 1842,; and 
April, 1843), were from his pen. Though all of these were pro- 
duced without much elaboration, they# afford* a very favourable 
specimen of the learning, the acuteness, and the happy wit of their 
author. Shortly before his death, he had engaged to furnish 
notices of the lives and writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
for Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Biography and Mythology, 
now in course of publication in London. None of the articles con- 
tributed by him to this work have as yet appeared ; but he had 
finished and sent off notices of Athanasius, Athenagoras, and, if 1 
mistake not, also Augustine, which will doubtless appear in the 
forthcoming part of the work. On these biographical sketches, 
Mr. M. was engaged very busily on the day of his departure, up 
almost to the moment of liis leaving home. I suspect, also, that he 
had set to work upon them when on board the vessel ; for, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the mate, he was busily employed in writing 
in the cabin, with a number of books before him, till a late hour. 
It is extremely improbable that any of the Articles which thus 
engrossed his last hours will be recovered ; but if they should, they 
will possess a peculiar and melancholy interest for his friends, as 
the objects of his closing labours, before he was summoned to 
exchange the imperfect pursuits of earth, for the elevated exercises 
and the glorious fellowship of heaven. 

I shall not lengthen out* this sketch by entering upon any 
delineation of the character of my departed friend, as he appealed 
within the sphere of private life ; else 1 might attempt to tell how, as 
a son , he was tenderly solicitous for the comfort and happiness of 
his parents — how, as" a husband , he was affectionately devoted to 
the partner of his life, ever watchful to anticipate, ever ready to 
gratify her wishes — how, as a master , he sought not only to do that 
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which was equal and just to liis servants, hut by his kindness and 
amenity so drew to him their respectful esteem, that of the many 
tears whicn his death called forth, not the least copious and sincere 
were those which his domestics shed how, as a friend , he was 
ever true, and steadfast, and faithful, entering with a kindly sym- 
pathy into all that interested those to whom he*was attached, and 
generously prompt to yield them in every emergency whatever of 
assistance they might require, and he might be able to bestow. But 
on these topics, I dare not, so recently after he has been taken 
from us, trust myself to enlarge ; and perhaps it is better that 
qualities which diffused their fragrance around the domestic circle 
should be left for tt*e contemplation of those who were privileged 
to witness their development whilst he was living, and in whose 
minds the memory of them fondly lingers now that he is gone. 

That such a man should have been so suddenly snatched from 
amongst us in the vigour of his days, and in the midst of his use- 
fulness, is one of those mysterious events which compel us to fall 
back upon the wisdom and grace of Him, without whose permission 
not a hair of our heads can perish, and who is no less excellent in 
counsel than he is t terrible in working. That He has a great and 
good purpose to answer by this afflictive event we cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt. Let us be “ still, and know that He is God and 
waiting in humble submission before his footstool, let us say in the 
spirit of true resignation, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

However great the loss which our churches have sustained in the 
death of so useful and devoted a servant of the cause of Christ 
amongst us, it becomes us not to repine, but rather to give thanks 
to God for the privilege we have enjoyed in having had such a 
fellow-labourer, even for the brief period of his connection with us. 
On his own account we cannot but rejoice. To have been enabled 
to close a life of so much happiness and usefulness, with a death 
so triumphantly peaceful amid scenes calculated to appal the stout- 
est heart, is an honour for which it becomes all his friends to 
glorify the grace of God on his behalf. The scene of that memor- 
able night has raised him to the dignity of one of the heroes of 
Christianity, to whose example we can boldly appeal, when we would 
confirm the trembling believer, or confute the scornful reviler of 
our faith. 


All hail to thee, my friend ! 

Why should we weep for thee ? 
Thine was a glorious end 
Upon that fatal sea. 

A triumph thou didst gato,— . 

A halo rotund thee hung, 

When by that midnight main 
Thy funeral dirge was sung. 
All hail ! 
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In that disastrous hour, 

No friendly voice was near, 

The words of hope to pour 
In thy departing ear : 

Yet fortitude divine 
!And heavenly peace were there : 
The strength of faith was thine, 

The energy of prayer : — 

All hail ! 


Mid scenes of pale affright, 

Death’s summons to thee came : , 
Thou met’st him as a conq’ror might, 
On some proud field of fame. 
Devotion on thy tongue, 

And triumph on thy brow, " 

Mid those that round thee clung, 
How hero-like wert thou ! 

All hail! 

Again all hail to thee ! 

Thy course, tho’ brief, was bright; 
And death but set thee free 
To sue thy upward flight *, 

And now thou art at rest i 
Where most thou sought’st to be, 
For ever bright and blest : — 

Why should we weep for thee ? 

All hail ! 


W. L. A 


ON THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

The Scriptures most explicitly ascribe the renovation of the heart to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit in connection wi£h divine truth. 
The miraculous gifts conferred on the apostles and others have long 
since ceased, with the exigency that required them ; but the renew- 
ing and sanctifying agency of the Spirit remai.fs. This is clearly 
implied in the continuance of the fruit of the Spirit* The cessation 
in the church of miraculous endowments is distinctly intimated by 
the Apostle Paul, while he as distinctly states that faith, and hope, 
and love, are to abide, 1 Cor. xiii. 8 — 13. And as the Holy Spirit 
was the author of the miraculous endowments, so is he the author 
of the faith, and hope, and love, which are to continue to the end. 
The reasoning of the apostle obviously proceeds upon this principle* 
And hence all Christian tempers, dispositions, and exercises, are 
denominated the fruit of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22, 23 ; Eph. v. 9. The 
continuance of this divine agency is accordingly expressly promised. 
“ As for me, this is my covenant with them, saith the Lord ; my 
Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy 
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mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed f nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, 
from henceforth and for ever,” Isa. lix. 21. And Christ has expli- 
citly said — “ I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever,” John xv. 16. Such 
promises proce^l on the principle, that the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is absolutely nece&sary to the conversion of sinners to God, 
and to their final complete sanctification. But to show this more 
fully, we turn to the express language of holy writ upon the subject. 

The change of heart involved in conversion is made the subject of 
corresponding promises, which ensure the exertion of a special divine 
agency. “The Etod thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the 
heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul,” Deut. xxx. 6. " I will put my law in their 

inward parts, and write it* in their hearts,” Jer. xxxi. 33. “ A new 

heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you ; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh ; and I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments 
and do them,” Ijjzek. xxxvi.*26, 27. “I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh,” Joel ii. 28. Now, do we not rob such promises of 
thejr excellency and glory, and virtually impeach their very truth, 
if we maintain that Divine influence is not necessary to the renova- 
tion of the heart ?* Suc$\ passages are clearly expressive of Divine 
internal operations in the inner man, as distinguished from the 
mere influence of external means, or of an objective revelation. 

The presence of the Spirit is made a criterion of a converted 
state. Thus we read — “ As many as are led by the Spirit of God 
are sons of God.” " Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so 
be the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his,” Rom. viii. 9 — 14. A Chris- 
tian is so called, because, like Christ, he is an anointed character; 
but how can any man be entitled to this appellation who has not 
received an unction from the Holy One? The bodies of Christians 
are denominated “ temples of the Holy Ghost,” 1 Cor. v. 19. In 
the offices and operations of the Holy Spirit we are led to view Je- 
hovah not merely as displayed in the works of creation and provi- 
dence, or as declaring his will to us in his word, but as God in our 
hearts, dwelling an€ operating there, and making the lessons of his 
works and his word effectually to tell upon us. His operations may 
be compared with the operations of the soul in the human body ; for, 
as the body needs the presence and operation of the soul in order to 
the discharge of its offices in relation to this world, so does the soul 
need the influences of the Holy Spirit for the exercise of its functions 
in relation to the world to come, and*to every exercise of a spiritual 
nature; and the depravity pf the heart leads men to shrink from 
being brought into such immediate contact with the God of holiness. 
Hence it is that, for the pacifying of their minds, they often cast 
reflections orf the work of the Spirit, and on fellowship with him as 
visionary and absurd. It will not do to say, that to have the Spirit 
of Christ is to be governed by the holy tempers and dispositions pos- 
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sessed by him. That Christians are distinguished by these is true ; 
but it Is as true that these are called, the fruit of the Spirit. Be* 
sides, the Spirit spoken of is declared to be “ the Spirit of Him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead, and the Spirit by whom the bodies of 
his people are to be raised at the last day/’ Rom. viii. 9 — 11. The 
reference, then, musVbe to the Holy Spirit himself. y 

In accordance with this, we find that the uonditiod of unconverted 
men is expressed by asserting the absence of the Holy Spirit Thus, 
ungodly men are described as sensual, “ having not the Spirit,” Jude 
19, 20. It follows, of course, that no man is converted to God with- 
out being a partaker of his Spirit. How can it be ot herw ise, if, ak 
we read, “ the natural man receiveth not the thin^T of tne Spirit*of 
God : for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned?” 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

The necessity of the agency of the Spirit of God is expressly 
asserted by our Lord. Thus he said to Nicodemus, u Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God,” John iii. 5. Nicodemus, like the most of the Jews, was 
looking for an earthly kingdom, and our Lord saw it right to inform 
him at once, in the most direct and impressive manner, of the spiritual 
nature of the promised kingdom of the Messiah. As though he had 
said — “ This kingdom is a nev? world, which a man cannot perceive 
till he is born into it — it is not a secular kingdom — it cometh not 
with observation — it must be within you Jf Nicodemus was sur- 
prised, and he invited farther information : and the more deeply to 
impress his mind, Jesus enlarged upon his assertion in the most 
solemn manner — “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” This led Nicodemus to ask the question, “ How can these 
things be ?” And Jesus replied, “ Art thou a master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things? ” Our Lord’s answer appears to have been 
specially designed to bring to his recollection those passages of the Old 
Testament in which there are obvious allusions made to the ceremonial 
ablutions of the Israelites; as for instance in Psalm li. 7 — 11 ; Jer, 
xxxiii. 8; Ezek. xi. 19; xvi. 9; and xxxv. 25 — 29; Zech. xiii. 1. 
Now, in some of these passages the Spirit of God is.associated with 
the material element of water. The change, however, of which the 
passages speak is the same, though it is ascribed at one time tp the 
water, and at another to the Spirit. The Spirit is the author of it, 
the water being introduced to signify its purifying nature; while its 
being, at the same time, ascribed to the Spirit, shows that the 
change is, in fact, a communication of spiritual life. And such is 
the view given of it in the vision of Ezekiel, chap, xxxvii. 1 — 14 , while, 
in ver. 23, the idea of purification is introduced, “ I will save them 
out of all their dwelling-places wherein they have sinned, and will 
cleanse them.” On the same principle oqr Lord uses the emblem of 
water to denote the purifying nature of the change in question, 
while he directly declares that the Spirit is the author of it, and 
represents him as effecting it by the impart&tion of a new and a 
spiritual life. He is a Holy Spirit, and in the communication of a 
new life he forms the character into a similitude of himself; for “ that 
t 
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which is born of the Spirit is spirit.'* The subject of this new birth 
is as it, were born into a new world , and enters on a new spiritual 
existence. The reference in the two terms, then, is not to two dis- 
tinct things, but to two views of the same thing. This is confirmed 
by the fact that, in the subsequent part of our ford’s discourse, it is 
only of the b^rth of the Spirit that he spea"ks, without the least 
reference to a birth by ^ater. 

There is another instance in which the Spirit of God is associated 
with a material element, though the order is reversed. It is when John 
says of Christ, “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fere/' Matfajii 11. The operation of the Spirit is compared to fire, 
particularly becausfe of its purifying nature. The nature of the change 
effected in regeneration is thus explained. It is a radical purification 
of the heart, as fire penetrates to the very core. Divine purity and 
life, however, are the twogreat characteristics of the regenerated man ; 
and to the latter also, there seems to be some reference in the use of 
the emblem of fire. Moral purity is the life of the soul. “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” And as the Spirit 
who quickens is a Holy Spirit, the influence he imparts creates the 
sodil after the divine image, as it is the nature of fire to convert every 
element with which it comes in contact, and upon which it acts, 
intp a congeniality with itself. Indeed, even water is figuratively 
used to signify a vivifying as well as a purifying influence. Thus, 
we read that the* wateus which flowed from the sanctuary, when 
they reached the Red sea, healed it, so that every thing lived whither 
the river came, Ezek. xlvii. 8, 9. 

While our Lord taught Nicodemus the necessity of a change of 
heart, in order to the enjoyment of the blessings of the kingdom, 
he gave him a most distinct statement of the gospel of peace : thus 
intimating, that it is by the Divine Spirit so influencing the subjects of 
his grace, as to bring them to believe the truth, that this spiritual 
change is effected, John iii. 14 — 16. The great object of faith was 
thus set before him, and to it his attention was particularly called. 
And in perfect consistency, of course, with what Jesus had said 
of the work of the Spirit, he solemnly declared, that the ground of 
condemnation w«as, that men hating the light, and loving error and 
sin, would not come to it, but rejected it, ver. 18 — 20. On the other 
hand, the writer of this gospel says, u Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christa is born of God/’ 1 John v. 1. It is no objec- 
tion to the work of the Spirit that we cannot comprehend the 
mode of his operation. “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
or whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit,” John 
iii. 8. If it be a sufficient ground of objection to a doctrine that we 
cannot distinctly trac$ it in all its Connections and bearings, then 
there is sufficient ground *for rejecting almost every principle of 
natural science. iWho could scientifically navigate the ocean, if the 
operation of the magnet were discredited, because it is not known 
how it acts ?* Gan we explain natural life, separately and simply con- 
sidered? And why should we think of comprehending all connected 
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with spiritual life? We discover either principle by the capacities 
with which it is accompanied, and the, functions it performs. 

It is for us to be satisfied with the fact, that the scriptures repre- 
sent the operation of the Spirit as forming an essential part of the 
method of salvation.* “ Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but accdrding to his mercy he saved by the washing 
of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” Titus iii. 
5, 6. Christians are declared to be “ chosen to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth, 1 ” 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

In accordance with this view, the influence o f the S pirit holds a 
prominent place in the acknowledgments of the iterea writers. “ By 
the grace of God I am what I am,’' 1 Cor. xv. 10. “ The law of the 

Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death/* Rom. viii. 2. And Christians are exhorted to “ show 
forth the praises of him who hath called out of darkness into his 
marvellous light/* 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

And while the scriptures in general terms ascribe the whole of the 
gracious effects produced in the souls of men to tjie special agency of 
divine grace, they distinctly ascribe *to it every particular part, or 
manifestation, of this change. “ The Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia, that she attended to the things which were spoken of Paul/* 
Acts xvi. 14. It is the influence of the Spirit which leads to faith 
in Christ ; and hence, faith is said to be “ the gift of God,” Eph. ii. 8. 
To the Philippians, u it was given in the behalf of Christ, to believe 
in him/' Phil. i. 29. To say that the Holy Spirit is only conferred 
on such as are saved after they have believed, but that his agency is 
not necessary to bring them to believe, is not only to go against the 
passages which have been adduced, but is altogether wide of the 
exigency of the case. It is to say, that a greater exertion of power is 
required to keep men in the faith, than to bring them, in the first in- 
stance, to believe in Christ. Or rather, that in the one case a special 
divine power is required, and not at all in the other. That there 
are particular communications of the Spirit, given after the gospel is 
believed, is certain. The scriptures, however, distinctly tell us that 
it is God, who, through his Spirit, purifies the heart by faith. Acts 
xv. 8, 9. It is he who gives “ repentance unto life/* and “ repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth/* Acts xi. 18 ; 2 Tim. ii. 25 * 
And this last must involve a change of mind from unbelief to faith. 
And that entire change of heart which is signified by the word re- 
pentance, when used in a general sense, is effected when the Spirit 
convinces men of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment, John xvi. 
8 — 11. And penitential sorrow is produced by pouring out the 
Spirit of grace and supplication ; by whose influence the sinner is led 
to look to Christ whom his sins pierced, Zech. xii. 10. It is then that 
Christ gives repentance, as well as the forgiveness of sins; for, if .the 
latter be a blessing actually bestowed, so must thedformer, Acts v. 31. 
Love to God is the fruit of divine grace. It is tire Lord who directs 
the heart into the love of God, 2 Thess. iiL 5. Brotherly love is 
also the effect of divine influence. Christians 44 are taught of God to 
love one another/* 1 Thess. iv. 9. And the reference is not to mere 
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external teaching, but to that influence from above, for which the 
apostle prays, when he says, “ And the Lord make you to increase 
and abound in love one towards another, and towards all men : to the 
end he may establish your hearts unblameable in holiness before 
God,” chap. iii. 12, 12. And every one who thus loves, is said to be 
born of God, L John iv. 7. In a word, all Christfan tempers, dispo- 
sitions, and exerases, are (denominated the fruit of the Spirit, Gal. 
v. 22, 23. 

And as the Christian life is begun by the grace of the Divine 
Spirit, so the growth and perseverance of believers are ascribed to 
hi# influence . T hey are “ kept by the power of God through faith 
unto sal vation , ^iHPeter i. 5. The apostle knew that all things, 
however untoward in themselves, would turn to his salvation, 
through the prayer of his brethren, “ and the supply of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ,” Phil. i. 19. * Now, the word rendered supply, signi- 
fies, more than an ordinary measure of aid. It expresses the idea of 
a large supply, a provision of whatever is wanting to the Christian 
soldier, a renewed subsidy of grace, a power from on high, which 
comes in at the very crisis of affairs. For, when the conflict, “ in 
the kingdom and patience of ‘Jesus Christ,” has long raged — when 
the contest is at its height, when faith is beginning to fail and the 
heart to sink — then the renewed grace of the Spirit of Christ, oppor- 
tunely bestowed, turns the tide, gives nerve to the warrior for the 
battle, and secures /.he victory. The same apostle prayed that the 
Colossians “ might be strengthened with all might, according to the 
glorious power of God, unto all patience and long-suffering with joy- 
fulness,” Col. i. 11. However much of the glory of God may be 
seen in his other works, the glory of his mighty power is particularly 
seen in enabling his people to exhibit the likeness of the object of 
their faitft, in continuing to bear the cross, and to suffer for his sake 
with patience, and with joyfulness, till their humiliation be complet- 
ed in death. And when he appealed to the Corinthians respecting 
the proofs of his apostleship, he sets his patience in the foremost place. 
M Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in <sr// 
patience , in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds,” 2 Cor. xii. 12. If 
the miraculous powers of the apostles excited the astonishment of the 
world, have not tlieir love and their zeal, their deadness to the world, 
and their patient and joyful endurance, thrown a halo around them 
which has called forth the admiration of the spiritually-minded in 
all ages ? The Spirit of glory and of God rested on them, as it still 
does on their companions in tribulation. Their weakness served to 
make the more manifest the all-sufficiency of the grace of Christ. 

But while we advert to the instrumentality of the events of provi- 
dence in the economy of grace, we cannot but oppose the notion that 
would reduce the work of the Spirit, to that of ordering and direct- 
ing, such events. The dispepsations of providence ought, no doubt, 
to lead men to repentance, but they are generally perverted into oc- 
casions of sin. Wuat is true of afflictions, holds true of all providen- 
tial occurrences. They do not of themselves sanctify ; on the con- 
trary, they often harden. It is only when the Spirit of God blesses 
them, that they promote spiritual good. The same special grace 
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which makes the word of God effectual, is required to make provi- 
dential circumstances the means of spiritual profit. The;SjJirifc em- 
ploys the latter to interest men more in the former. The word is 
not on this account, however, to be identified with the Spirit any 
more than in providence. It is in vain, for instance, to argue, that 
as faith comes by reading or hearing the word of ®od, and as all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, so it follows, that faith is 
the gift of God. For, when God is said to open the heart — to shine 
into the heart — to strengthen by his Spirit in the inner man— to 
take away the heart of stone, and to give an heart flesh — and to 
work in men, €t both to will and to do of his good — it is ob- 

viously taught, that there is a living divine agent giving efficiency to 
divine truth. The operations of the Spirit are thus distinguished 
from the mere influence of external means. # This distinction appears 
also from facts. The Almighty, for instance, delivered his law from 
Sinai, and afterwards wrote it upon tables of stone ; and Moses 
wrote the other precepts upon parchments. Here, then, we see a 
people favoured with outward means of a very striking character. 
But the great bulk of them continued* blind and perverse. And, 
how can this state of mind in any case be cured ? 4n no other way 
than by that of writing the law in the heart. The Apostle Paul 
accordingly, distinguishes between the two when he says, “ Ye dre 
manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ, qiinistered by us, 
written not with ink, hut with the Spirit of the living God ; not on 
tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of tjte heart/’ 2 Cor. iii. 3. Here 
there is an explicit distinction established between mere external 
means, and the internal operation of the Divine Spirit. The same 
distinction is made when he says, “ I have planted, and Apollos 
watered, hut God gave the increase.” Here, the outward means 
were of the very best kind ; but we are not merely told that those 
means were furnished by God, which is doubtless true, but we are 
told the increase was directly of God, 1 Cor. iii. 6. And this accounts, 
in one*view, for the success of the gospel being greater at one time 
than at another, and for the different reception it meets with from 
different persons in the same circumstances. The prpaching of the 
apostles themselves was attended with various success*; and that the 
success is directly from above is confirmed by what is added, “ So, 
then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither ^ie that watereth ; 
hut God that giveth the increase.” The weapons which the apostles 
employed were mighty through God to the subduing of all opposition, 
2 Cor. x. 4. When our Lord says, that “ every one who hath heard 
and learned of the Father cometh unto me,” he must refer to some- 
thing more than the external teaching of the word of God ; for mul- 
titudes who were taught in the latter sense never came to him. 
But the teaching he speaks of was such that, whoever were its subs 
jects, it ensured their coming to him, Jofin vi. 45. . When he ex- 
horts the Laodiceans to accept of eye-salve to anoincktheir eyes that 
they might see, he is speaking to a people who already enjoyed the 
external light of the gospel, and, of course, he cannot mean mere 
not ward instruction. He must refer to the gift of eyes to see, and 
of an heart to perceive. When the apostle prayed in behalf of the 
k New Series. Yol, III. 2 E 
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Ephesians, that the eyes of their understanding might be enlightened 
by thei* receiving the Spirit of wisdom and of revelation in the know- 
ledge of Christ, he is praying for those who not only already enjoyed 
the external revelation of Christ, but who had believed in him, and 
had made considerable progress in the knowledge of his name. He 
must refer, thda, to increased communication of divine grace. What 
else can be meant when he prays that they might be strengthened 
with might by the Spirit of God in the inner man ? And when Christ 
promises to all who love him, and keep his commandments, that he 
will come to them, and manifest himself to them, it is quite clear 
that it is^flltnpsa^rely the external manifestation of himself in the 
gospel that is meant. He speaks of a privilege which he expressly 
says is not granted to the world, John xiv. 21 — 23. But many of 
the latter enjoy the external light of revelation. 

In the result of the personal ministry of Christ, we have a striking 
proof of the necessity of the Spirit’s agency to overcome that fearful 
repugnance to the will of God which marks the character of man. 
He lamented that he had laboured in vain, and had spent his 
strength for nought and in vain, Isa. xlix. 4. If even He, who spake 
as never man spake, was so unsuccessful, who will trust to the mere 
preaching of the word, however clearly, affectionately, and forcibly 
he may declare it? But after the Saviour was raised from the dead, 
and exalted to the ri^ht hand of God, it was solemnly announced 
that a numerous'' host of willing and devoted subjects should conse- 
crate themselves to his service, Psal. cx. 3. And how was this to 
be effected but by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, whose gracious 
influence should give effect to the gospel of peace ? On the day of 
Pentecost there came from heaven a sound as of a mighty wind, to 
denote at once the plenitude of spiritual influence which was to be 
bestowed, and the powerful energy with which it should act. And 
mighty, indeed, were the effects that followed, not so much in the 
miraculous signs which distinguished that age, as in the conversion 
of multitudes to the faith of Christ. The success of the gospel is in 
every instance referred to the power of the Spirit of God. It came 
to the subjects of its influence, “ not in word only, but in power and 
in the Holy Ghost,’* 1 Thess. i. 5. They who purified their souls 
by obeying the truth, did so through the Spirit, 1 Pet. i. 22. Is it 
not for us, then, while we maintain the responsibility of man, to 
beware of overlooking the sovereignty of God? 

In the passages now quoted, we see the union of the agency of the 
Spirit with the instrumentality of the word of God. His work does 
not consist in giving new revelations, nor in communicating truth by 
direct inspiration, but in giving to the mind enlightened and influential 
views of the truths already contained in the scriptures. “ Of his own 
.will begat he us with the word of truth,’* James i. 18. We are born 
of the Spirit, and also of the incorruptible seed of the word, John iii. 
5; 1 Pet. i. the one being the agent, and the other the instru- 
ment employed by him. When the Spirit convinces men of sin, it 
is by making those parts of truth, which bear upon their guilty and 
lielpless condition, powerfully to impress them. And when he leads 
the sinner to rest his hope for eternity on the work of plirist, it is 
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by effectually convincing him, l>y means of the testimony of scripture, 
of the perfections and all-sufficiency of that work, and of $Jie divine 
acceptance of it as a full atonement for sin ; and by bringing him . 
to see that here is a remedy at once adapted to his case, and perfectly 
free for his use. ^Vhe*i we say that the Spirit is the agent, and the 
word the instrument in effecting conversion, it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that the fitness of the latter to be thus employed, arises from 
the nature of the great moral principles which are there developed, 
and their relation to the faculties, the feelings, and the circum- 
stances of man. While every part of divine truth is employed as the 
Divine Spirit sees fit, he, in a particular manner, t g fc qs of what are 
eminently called the things of Christ, and shows^tnem to the subjects 
of his influence, John xvi. 14, 15. Now those things embrace the 
great moral principles which are imbodied in the facts of the gospel 
history, and in the character and work o£ the Saviour. Immanuel 
is the image of the invisible God, because in his character and work 
are exhibited those high moral qualities which constitute the glory 
of the Godhead ; and it is the work of the Spirit so to shine in |he 
heart as to give the knowledge of Gotj. in the face of Jesus Christ, 

2 Cor. iv. 4 — 6. Such is our nature, that we are^ much more sus- 
ceptible of impressions by means of facts, than by the most correct 
abstract statements; and in the gospel we have a testimony con- 
cerning the important facts of the incarnation and death, the resur- 
rection and glory, of Christ, in which the mist solennn and interesting 
truths are imbodied in a way admirably fitted to enlighten the mind, 
and to impress the heart. We, in particular, there see the nature 
and demands of the divine law, — the exceeding evil of sin, and the 
fearful demerit of the sinner, — the divine abhorrence of evil, with its 
bitter consequences to the guilty, — the unsullied purity and perfect 
sanctity of the Lawgiver, — the moral excellencies of character in 
which he delights, — the inseparable connection between sin and 
misery, — and the connection between a return to God and a 
return to happiness. But all these important discoveries have a 
bearing on that holy love which shines with such brilliancy in the 
cross of Christ. For every thing that heightens our views of the 
holy nature of the divine law, and our conviction .of the guilt and 
demerit of the sinner, must heighten our conceptions of that im- 
measurable love which, by the gift of the Redeemer, hath overcome 
the mighty moral,' obstacles which stood in the Wcly of our deliverance 
and blessedness. Now, the Redeemer, by his obedience unto death, 
hath not only removed that legal barrier which intercepted the 
honourable communication of the Divine Spirit to the guilty, but 
hath also developed those great moral principles by which this Holy 
Spirit operates on the souls of men, and effects their moral renova- 
tion. These principles, while they constitute the glory of God, are 
also the seeds of eternal life in the immortal spirit. “ This is eternal 
life to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Chris^. whom thou hast 
sent,” John xvii. 3. On the mode of the operation of the Holy Spirit 
the scriptures are silent ; but they most explicitly state that, in evary 
case, the proper knowledge of the truth, the faith of it on its proper 
evidence, and the character produced by it, are the effects of his 
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special agency . Christians have an unction from the Holy One by 
which thpy know all things necessary to their salvation. And there 
, is something in his teaching which discriminates it from mere ex- 
ternal instruction. As, though we do not see the wind itself, we yet 
can see its effects ; so, though we do not see the gpcact process of the 
Spirit's working^ we see the workmanship he le&ves behind. While 
truth is poured into the rfiind, he produces what may be called a kind 
of spiritual taste by which the true import, the heavenly excellence, 
and the divine glory, of the things of Christ come to be discerned. 
This kind of spiritual taste is comprehended in “ an understanding 
heart," wlii nhJp a brief scriptural compendium of spiritual communi- 
cation and of Christian attainment. It is implied in the expression, 
€i Receiving the love of the truth." It is included also in the ex- 
pression, “ An heart to perceive." This moral capacity of spiritual 
perception leads to the right exercise of all the faculties of the soul. 
There are no new faculties created, but those which are already 
possessed are sanctified to God. The renovated soul sees^ heavenly 
beauty, hears holy harmony, and is sensible of the most delightful 
fragrance, as of ointment pouyed forth, while he dwells on the person 
anfl character, on^the work and the salvation of Christ. And thus, 
by an influence acting at once on the judgment and on the heart, 
the. Divine Spirit touches the springs of volition, and, without in- 
terfering with our freedom of agency, he persuasively inclines the 
will, and secures a^comptate change of choice. His influence is em- 
ployed in connection with means adapted to our rational nature, and it 
acts simultaneously with them; so that, though in itself quite distinct 
from those means, it yet so accompanies them, that its subject cannot 
generally distinguish between its operations and those of his own 
mind. The impression of the divine image on the heart is produced 
by tbe great moral principles imbodied in the truth itself, though, 
in order that the truth may enstamp the likeness, the influence of 
the Spirit is necessary, — just as the impression upon wax is made 
by the seal, although heat has been employed to lit it for receiving 
the impression. It is scarcely necessary to say, that all illustrations 
of spiritual by material things must, however, be imperfect. 

Since it is the office of the Holy Spirit to take of the things 
of Christ, and by them to act on the subjects of his influence, it 
must be obvious that his work is not something added to the work 
of Christ, as if tcf supplement its deficiencies. Deficiency it has 
none. Neither is the work of the Spirit designed to warrant a 
sinner to come to Christ. It has nothing to do with the sinner's 
acceptance, in the way of founding a title to it, or even recommend- 
ing to it. It is designed to make the sinner willing to come to 
Christ as he is, and not to make Christ willing to receive the sinner. 
It is the office of the Spirit to poinff the sinner to the one finished 
atad accepted work of the Saviour. He testifies of Christ ; and 
the design, the iendency, and the effect of his work is to glorify 
Him. By his enlightening and quickening grace he unfolds the 
truth concerning him, and inclines the heart of the sinner 
to embrace it, as at once a faithful saying, and worthy of the most 
cordial reception. The subject of his influence can see nothing 
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in himself on which to rest ; he does not look for something to be 
wrought in him, any more than to something done, or to be/done by 
him, to he either in whole or in part a basis of hope before God. 
He hears and believes the divine testimony, declaring that the only 
work through whic<h,he can find peace with God is already done. 
He looks to a work without himself — to thq work o£ Christ, as that 
sure foundation, which, according to promise, has been laid by God 
in Zion. He and the offended Judge meet at the cross. There the 
divine justice has found rest, and there the sinner finds it. Jesus 
is the one object to whom the Holy Spirit directs, and to whom he 
draws the sinner. He draws with the cords of ayirtlfT; Ifrith bands of 
love. He enlightens, and he persuades them as rational creatures. 
He draws them affectionately, by unfolding to them the free, the 
generous, and the disinterested love revealed in the cross of Christ. 
They are won by mercy, and subdued by rich, free, and sovereign 
grace. And thus they become the willing and the devoted subjects 
of him who loved them, and gave himself for them, Hosea xi. 4 ; 
Psalm cx. J. 

And is it not, then, for the Christian 'teacher at once to direct the 
sinner to the Saviour? Is the latter inquiring after Sdie way of peace? 
proclaim to him the pacifying message. Is he asking how the heart 
of a sinner is changed ? preach to him the gospel as our Lord did to 
Nicodemus, when discoursing on this subject. And should he he 
careless, the same discourse will teach how to awaken him. Is he in 
quest of enjoyment, — and who is not so in some way ? — declare to him 
the glad tidings of great joy. Set before all the great object of faith, 
and look upward for the grace of the Holy Spirit to incline the 
hearts of the hearers to come to Christ, that they may have life. It 
ought never to he forgotten, that it is the depravity of the human 
heart which renders the special influence of the Spirit necessary. 
The obligation under which all who hear the gospel are laid to 
believe it, rests on their being possessed of rational faculties, and 
I heir having the gospel fully set before them, and established by 
appropriate evidence. Independently of any special influence, it is 
their duty to believe, what God hath testified. Mistakes on this 
subject have led some to suppose that obligation is founded on what 
they call the gift of universal grace. But the grace of which such 
speak, if necessary to constitute us accountable beings, is a debt to 
us considered in that character , and not grace to the ill- deserving. 
The latter, however, is the grace of the gospel, and it is declared to 
he necessary to save us from the state into which we were already 
fallen, and is not represented as the original ground of obligation. 
If men are not accountable creatures, antecedent to their receiving 
the universal grace to which we now refer, then they cannot he 
guilty; and if not guilty, what need have they of grace to save 
them? It is not be supposed that innocent creatures should perish. 

It is, indeed, a humbling thought, that the reason why it is neces- 
sity that the Holy Spirit should influence the heart by* his special 
energy, is, that the heart is full of evil, and is in direct opposition 
to the will of God. The influence that subdues the heart must be 

pure gqce, for what can render us more unworthy of any benefit 
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than such a hateful disposition of heart ? Let a man be fully per- 
Buaded of this, and he will loathe himself in the sight of Him whose 
glory shines so brightly in the gospel of Christ, and as a helpless 
sinner he will cast himself into the arms of t sovereign mercy. *No 
longer will he in cold blood virtually blame God for his unbelief, and 
abuse what the scriptures say of divine influence; but on the 
contrary, he will take home to himself the undivided blame of hav- 
ing positively put from him the counsel of God. He will he con- 
vinced of sin in not believing in Christ before. 

• It is for the disciples of Christ habitually to repair to him as the 
fountain-hedffTrtilm^whom the Holy Spirit comes, for those hallowing 
influences on which their own edification, the edification of all be- 
lievers, and the conversion of the world, depend. D. 11. 

Dundee, 


OCCASIONAL COMMUNICANTS. 

* ( To the Editor .) 

Dear Sir, — Observing that you sometimes insert letters on practical 
questions, I have deemet^it proper to write a few thoughts on a topic of 
considerable importance, in the hope that you, should you find it con- 
venient, might insert them. It has often struck me, on looking over the 
lists of members of some of our churches, that there were names continued 
on them for a series of years which ought to have been struck off. Cir- 
cumstances frequently necessitate removals from one part of the country 
to another ; and it would appear to be the natural course, in all such 
cases, for members to resign their connection with the church in the 
place they are leaving, and obtain a certificate transferring them to 
the one in the locality where they mean to reside. Instead of this, 
however, being acted on to the extent which its evident scriptural it y 
and advantages point out, it not unfrequently happens that a member 
of a church in^ a large town, when he retires to a more sequestered 
spot, continues his connection with that church, and only assumes 
the position of an occasional communicant in the country one. Per- 
haps he might attempt to justify himself by pleading his pleasurable 
recollections of past fellowship, his strong attachment to his pastor, 
his admiration of his talents, and the possibility of his returning 
at a period not very remote. Whatever weight these reasons may 
have in his estimation, they can have none on that of the church 
with which he purposes to communicate, but not to subject himself 
either to its responsibilities or its discipline. Permanent communi- 
cants should be members of the church with which they communicate. 
No church should retain ’an individual as a member who resides at 
such a distance /as to prevent his attendance at the Lord’s supper; 
and no church should permit any man every Lord’s day to he a com- 
municant who declines to join them as a member. The public 
around view him as a member, and charge his delinquencies on 
them ; they bear the reproach ; yet, as no man can be subject to the 
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discipline of two distinct churches at one and the same time for the 
same offences, and as he is not a member where the offence has been 
committed, the odium is cast upon the church *that has nofc^he power # 
to investigate and decide, while that which is invested with the* 
power is so far removed as to render an inquiry almost impossible. 
This evil might b* remedied by a church declining to admit those 
resident in the neighbourhood as occasional contmunicants, after 
the lapse of a reasonable time ; or by the church which is left, re- 
solving that after the lapse of such a time they shall, in virtue of 
their removal, cease to he members. These methods would put a 
stop to the very unseemly sight of members, who feel a kind # of 
honour in being united with a wealthy and influential church, when 
they go to the country, treating their poorer brethren there iu 
such a way as to force upon them the conviction that they communi- 
cate solely for their own sake, and that they refrain from full mem- 
bership for the like reason. No encouragement should be given to a 
system which might issue in such results. 

But there is another aspect of the subject to he considered. T he 
tide of commerce leads many to flow from the country churches Tb to 
the large towns. They occasionally dome without any certificate ; 
or, at least, with one framed in general terms, anfl not containing a 
recommendation to any special church. Much injury accrues from 
this. The members are unknown, they are in the midst of strangers, 
they wander from place to place, “ having# itchigg ears,” and they 
contract desultory habits. Sometimes more grievous consequences 
are manifested. A young disciple feels more untrammelled, he can 
forsake public worship without any one to check him, he becomes 
negligent and careless, and his ultimate backsliding tells the evil of 
the practice now under review. Were a pastor to keep liis eye on 
every member of his flock, until he knew under what shepherd they 
had placed themselves, much good would he achieved. It might 
cost some additional amount of labour, and it might lead to an en- 
larged correspondence, but its beneficial tendencies would far out- 
weigh any ej^rtion which would be rendered necessary. Those who 
enter large towns are generally young, they require the watchful eye 
of Christian brethren on coming into new scenes of .temptation, and 
the shipwreck of not a few may be traced to their continuing too 
long as occasional communicants. It is distressing to see youthful 
abilities abused, and youthful energies squandered in any case, but 
much more so when their possessors bade fair to lead a life of hon- 
ourable usefulness in the church of Christ. 

I commend these few observations to the serious and candid con- 
sideration of pastors and churches, believing that, where the evil 
pointed out exists, they are both sharers of the blame attachable 
thereto. The more concentrated we can make the moral force of 
our churches, the more shall we advance f the interests of piety. 

I am, &e. M. L. C* 
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The Nestor ians, or the Lost Tribes . By A sail el Grant, M.D. Second 
Edition. Murray. London: 1843. 12mo. viii. 320. 

t 

The Christian church is laid under deep obligations to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; to them belongs the 
honour of having sent forth such men as the late Levi Parsons, Pliny 
Pisk, Mr. Ne well, a nd Dr. Judson, whose praise is in all the churches. 
They have also Bee*, peculiarly happy in the selection of their fields 
of enterprise. While they have not overlooked the pressing claims 
of the untutored tribes of the heathen world, they have directed 
their chief attention to those interesting localities which were once 
the theatre of great events in the history of mankind, or which are 
endeared to the Christian and the philanthropist, as the cradle of 
religion and civilization. In this way they have already established 
flourishing missions in the principal cities of Greece, Syria, and 
Turkey, and have extended t'neir benevolent efforts to the populous 
regicns of China? Burmah, and Ceylon. It also appears, from the 
interesting work now before us, that they have commenced an im- 
portant mission in Ancient Media, which forms part of the modern 
kingdom of Persia Tin principal station of this mission is the city 
of Ooroomiah, the capital of the province of that name, in the 
neighbourhood of which, the celebrated eastern sage, Zoroaster, is 
reported to have lived, and taught his peculiar system of religion 
and philosophy. It contains a population of about 20,000 souls, 
chiefly Mohammedans, and stands in the centre of a vast plain of 
about 500 square miles; bounded by the mountains of Koordistan 
on the west, and by the lake Ooroomiah on the east; studded over 
with about 300 hamlets and villages. In this locality there were 
stationed, in 1840, four missionary brethren with their wives, along 
with a printer. Twelve or fourteen free schools had \$en opened in 
the villages, and a seminary and girls’ boarding school had been 
established on the mission premises in the city. Considerable por- 
tions of the scriptures had been translated into the language of the 
Nestorians, the native Christians of that country. These had opened 
their churches to the American missionaries for the conducting of 
Sabbath schools, and for the preaching of the gospel; and native 
helpers had been trained for usefulness. 

The character of these native Christians is drawn to considerable 
advantage. They are usually designated Nestorians, from Nestorius, 
a Syrian bishop of Constantinople, who flourished in the fifth century, 
and who was excommunicated and baifished from his see by the council 
of Ephesus, in 431, for his alleged heresies in regard to the person of 
Christ. But the principal charge brought against him was his objecting 
to the title eurdof, * mother of God,’ as applied to the Virgin Mary, 
for which few Protestants will now be disposed to blame him. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of sincere piety and unblemished character; 
and his principles were widely embraced by many of the oriental 
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churches, which were unquestionably superior to those of the Greek 
and Romish communions, both in regard to doctrine and discipline, 
and which still maintain a considerable degree of primitive purity 
and simplicity. The native Christians of the above-mentioned region 
do not, however, appoov^ of this name, or usually apply it to them- 
selves. They declare that they never derived feither their doctrine 
or their rites from Nestorius, but profess to ha^e received them 
immediately from the apostles themselves. Only they reverence the 
memory of the persecuted bishop for his zeal against the worship of 
his images, and his opposition to the unscriptural titles which were 
even then applied to the mother of our Saviour, and which seetri to 
have paved the way for the idolatrous worship afterwards paid to her. 

“ The Assyrian Nestorians,” we are told, “ have the greatest reverence 
for the scriptures, and are desirous of having them diffused among 
the people in a language which all can understand. In their feelings 
towards other sects they are charitable and liberal ; in their forms, 
more simple and scriptural than the papal and other oriental churches. 
They abhor image- worship, auricular confession, and the do c^qne of 
purgatory ; and hence they have broad common ground with Protes- 
tant Christians; so that, not inappropriately, they have been called 
the Protestants of Asia.” At the same tiine/^t is admitted* that, 
“as a people, they are sunk into the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition ; none but their clergy could read or write ; the educa- 
tion of their females was entirely neglecteJ; and they attached great 
importance to their numerous fasts and feasts, to the neglect of purity 
of heart and life. 0 “ Still,” it is added, “ there are some who now 
appear to lead exemplary lives, and to sigh over the degradation of 
their people.” 

While such is the character of the native Christians of the 
plain, the principal design of Dr. Grant’s work is to direct the 
attention of the reader to another class of the same interesting people, 
inhabiting the mountains of Central Assyria, and cut off from all 
intercourse with their neighbours by almost inaccessible fastnesses. 
This peculiarity of situation enables them to maintain their inde- 
pendence, surrounded, as they are, by the warlike and predatory 
Koords, — a people inhabiting the ancient Gordian, or Carduchian 
mountains, between Persia and Turkey. It also secures them against 
the incursions of the forces of both these powerful empires; and 
amidst the devastations and revolutions produced by the progress of 
the Mohammedan arms and religion in the regions around, these 
tribes of Independent Nestorians have enjoyed comparative tran- , 
quillity during a long succession of ages, and have been honoured, 
like the Waldenses of the Alps, to maintain a consistent testimony 
against some of the more gross superstitions and corruptions, both of 
the Eastern and Western chu&hes. From the unprincipled character 
of the Koordish tribes, as well as fronrulhe difficulty of crossing the 
mountain passes, the country of the Independent Nestorians remained, 
till lately, a terra incognita to the inhabitants of ‘Europe. For the 
same reason the distinctive features and peculiar habits of these 
mountain tribes were, in a great measure, unknown to the rest of 
the world. Mr. Shultz, the first European who attempted to obtain 
I 
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access to this secluded region, was treacherously murdered by the 
sanguinary Koords. But in consequence of the favourable report of 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight, who visited the Nestorians in Persia in 
1831, the American Board resolved on the formation of a mission to 
that people. At their annual meeting in ^834, they solicited the 
assistance of a suitable physician, believing that* a knowledge of 
the healing art vtfould greatly facilitate the labours of a Christian 
missionary, by giving him a salutary influence over the minds of 
a half civilized people, and procuring for him admission to places 
where none but a physician could safely go. Accordingly, after 
considerable delay, the author of the present work, Dr. Asahel 
Grant, physician iri Utica, was induced to offer his services, and 
was accepted by the Board. He appears to have been eminently 
qualified for the important and arduous task thus assigned to him: 
uniting great personal courage and amenity of manners, with su- 
perior professional skill, sincere piety, and ardent zeal. He and 
Mrs. Grant accordingly sailed for Smyrna in the spring of 1835, 
whergjhey arrived in safety, after a pleasant voyage of forty-eight 
days! From thence they sailed for Constantinople, and crossed the 
Euxine in a small schooner, to the port of Trebizonde. They were then 
conveyed on horseback, for seven- hundred miles, through the regions 
of Armenia into Persia. They arrived at Tabruz, one of the prin- 
cipal cities of that kingdom, on the 15th of October, where they met 
with much kindness from tfie British residents; and after resting a few 
days, proceeded to Ooroomiah. Here Dr. Grant laboured with accept- 
ance and success, till he was deprived of his faithful and affectionate 
wife, who died on the 12th of January, 1839, after giving birth to 
twin daughters, who were interred by her side in the ancient 
Nestorian church of that city. 

In the month of February following, lie received instructions 
from the Board to proceed into Mesopotamia, to form a mission 
among the Nestorians, who were supposed to dwell on the west 
of the central mountains of Koordistan. “ By this means,” says 
Dr. G., “it was hoped that a safe way of access might be found to 
the main body of the Independent Nestorian tribes inhabiting 
those mountains.” Dr. G/s own plan was to cross directly from the 
eastern or Persian frontier into this district ; hut the Board decided 
that he should proceed by the western route. He accordingly 
set out from Ooroomiah on the 1st of April, 1839, for Erzeroom, 
where he expected to meet the Rev. Mr. Homes of Constantinople, 
who was to be temporarily associated with him in this enterprise. 
On reaching the former city, he learned that the brethren at Con- 
stantinople had decided against Mr. H.’s entering upon the tour at 
that time. He then set out for Constantinople, across the mountains 
of Armenia, — an undertaking of no liftle difficulty and peril, owing 
to the quantity of snow which had previous fallen. On reaching the 
Turkish capital, lie found that Mr. Homes could not then con- 
veniently be spared, and he resolved to proceed alone into Mesopo- 
tamia, it being understood that Mr. H. should join him at Dierbekir, 
a city of Asiatic Turkey, on the river Tigris. On the arrival of 
Mr. H., they proceeded, on the 10th of July, to Mardin, a town 
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situated about sixty miles to the south-west of the former city. Here 
their lives were in imminent danger, *in consequence of m insurrec- 
tion of the Koords, who slew the Turkish governor, and took posses-* 
sion of the city. After making inquiry, they found that there were 
no Nestorians remaining on the western side of the mountains, all 
those who formerly resided there having either become Chaldeans 
(i. e . papists), or having removed to other parts. After spending two 
months in Mardin, they accordingly decided that Mr. Homes should 
return to Constantinople, and that Dr. Grant should proceed alone, 
by way of Mosul, a city of about 30,000 inhabitants, occupying a 
position on the river Tigris not far from the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 
Here he arrived on the 20th of September, 1^39, and remained till 
the 7th of October following. On the morning of that day, he pro- 
ceeded on his way to the unexplored mountains of Central Koordistan, 
accompanied by two Nestorians of Persia, a Koordish Muleteer, and 
a Turkish police-officer, from the pasha. 

Soon after leaving the ruins of Nineveh, Dr. Grant came into 
the country of the Yezidees, reputed worshippers of tlrt5 fcW8, fievil. 
He found, however, that these people, while they cherish a stpng 
aversion towards the Mohammedans, are favour^jdy disposed upwards 
the Christians. He considers them as a remnant of the ancient 
Manichees, and their religion seems a confused compound of dada- 
ism, Paganism, and Christianity. TJiey practise the rite of 
baptism, make the sign of the cross, put off fheir shoes and kiss 
the threshold when they enter a Christian church, and it is said 
that they often speak of wine as the blood of Christ, &c. They 
believe in one supreme God ; and, in some sense at least, in Christ 
as a Saviour. They have also a remnant of Sabianism, or the 
religion of the ancient fire-worshippers. They bow in adoration 
before the rising sun, and kiss his first rays, when they strike on a 
wall or other object near them ; and they will not blow out a candle 
with their breath, or spit in the fire, lest they should defile that 
sacred element. Circumcision and the passover, or a sacrificial 
festival allied to the passover in time and circumstance, seem also to 
identify them with the Jews/* Dr. Grant seems to doubt the fact 
of their worshipping the devil, though he admits that they pay him 
so much deference as to refuse to speak of him disrespectfully, as he 
supposes “ for fear of his vengeance/' Some ancient Nestorian 
writers, we are told, speak of them as of Hebrew descent, and some 
interesting facts in favour of this opinion are adduced in the Appen- 
dix of this volume (A). ' 

On the 8th of October, Dr. Grant crossed the plain where 
the famous battle of Arbela was fought between Alexander and 
Darius, which ended in the overthrow of the Persian empire ; 
and arrived in the town of Akra, the seat of the Turkish Pa$ha. 
Here he remained two nights, and* then sqt out, under the 
Pasha’s protection, for the fortress of Amadieh, t which is situated 
on the level summit of a precipitous mass of ro*ck, -of an entirely 
isolated character, nearly a thousand feet above the plain. On the 
15th, Dr. G. proceeded, at an early hour, towards the borders of the 
Independent Nestorian country. These are represented as a most 
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formidable race of people, and are regarded even by the warlike 
Koords as almost invincible. It is evident, however, that they are 
more indebted, under Providence, to the rugged nature of their 
country, than to their strength or skill in war, for the maintenance 
of their independence. “ On arriving at the village of Duree,” says 
Dr. G., “ after a tynlsome ride of seven hours over the rough moun- 
tain passes, we were hailed by several of the mountain Nestorians 
from the independent district of Tiy&ry, who demanded who we 
were, what we wanted, whither going, &c. ; aud the demand was 
repeated by each successive party we passed, till finally the cry 
seemed to issue from the very rocks over our head.” — “ A cry so often 
repeated, in the deep Syriac gutturals of their Stentorian voices, was 
not a little startling ; and then their bold bearing, and a certain fierce- 
ness of expression, and spirited action, and intonation of voice, with 
the scrutinizing inquiry, whether we were Catholics or bad men, 
whom they might rob (as one inquired of our Nestorian guide), 
bereft my poor Cavass (the Turkish police-officer) of the little courage 
thaUWi sustained him thus far; and he manifested so much real 
alarm, that I yielded to his earnest request, and dismissed him, as 
soon* as we reached Jthe house of the bishop, who assured me that his 
presence was no longer desirable.” Dr. G. met with a very friendly 
reception from the people, which was increased by their finding that 
he understood their language, and was able to prescribe for their 
sick. “ The bishop,*” he observes, “ who is a most patriarchal per- 
sonage, with a long white beard, was very cordial, and took me into 
his venerable church, a very ancient structure, made by enlarging a 
natural cave, by means of heavy stone walls, in front of the precipi- 
tous rock. It stood far up on the side of the mountain, and within 
it was dark as midnight. The attentive old bishop took my hand, 
and guided it to a plain stone-cross which lay upon the altar, sup- 
posing I would manifest my veneration or devotional feelings, after 
their own custom, by pressing it to my lips.” He adds, however, 
that they do not mingle^with this outward expression of reverence any 
“of the image worship, or the other corrupt observances of the Roman 
Catholic church.” He also remarks, that the old bishop slept in his 
solitary church, so as to be in readiness to attend his devotions before 
day light in the morning. 

A high range of mountains still separated him from the proper 
country of the Indejfendent Nestorians. He had been advised, at 
Mosul, not to venture into their country without an escort from the 
• patriarch ; but after consulting with the bishop, he resolved to pro- 
ceed at once : he would thus be more likely to secure the good-will 
of the people by the confidence he reposed in them, and would save 
eight or ten days’ delay. The bishop ^nt a young Nestorian along 
with him, “ and two others went to bring back the mules from Lezaw, 
the' first village of the independent tribe of Tiyareb, the nearest and 
by far the most powerful of the mountain tribes.” To enable him to 
secure a sure footing where he could neither ride nor walk with shoes, 
he exchanged his Turkish boots for the bishop’s sandals. These were 
wrought with hair cord, so as at once to defend the feet, and to 
enable the wearer to secure a hold, where he might be in danger of 
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being hurled down the almost perpendicular mountain sides. Thus 
equipped he set off early on the 18th,* and after a toilsomp ascent of 
an hour and a half, found himself at the summit of the mountain.* 
From thence he had a magnificent view of the country of the Inde- 
pendent Nestorians, intersected by dark looking defiles and narrow 
glens, “ into few of which the eye could penetrate so far as to gain a 
distinct view of the cheerful smiling villages, which have long been 
the secure abodes of the main body of the Nestorian church.” 
“ Here,” observes Dr. G., “ was the home of a hundred thousand 
Christians, around whom the arm of Omnipotence had reared ^he 
adamantine ramparts, whose lofty snow-capped summits seemed to 
blend with the skies in the distant horizon. /Here, in their 4 muni* 
tion of rocks/ has God preserved, as if for some great end in the 
economy of his grace, a chosen remnant of his ancient church, secure 
from the beast and the false prophet, safe from the flames of perse- 
cution and the clangour of war.” 

After resting, in a meditative mood, on a sequestered pinnacle 
of rock, he proceeded down the steep declivity of the ra«*p*4ain, 
cautiously climbing over the rocks wjiich obstructed their course, 
or resting his weary limbs under the shade of a wild p ear-t ree, 
or mounted on his mule, winding along the rfarrow zigzag“path- 
way, till they reached the banks of the river Zab, one of the 
sources of the Tigris. Here lay one of their large populous vil- 
lages, which extended amid fertile gardens for more than a mile in 
length. On entering the village, the first person that met him was 
a young man whom he had cured of cataract at Ooroomiah, about a 
year before, and who came to him with a smiling countenance, bearing 
a present of honey in token of gratitude. He was invited to the 
residence of the chief man of the village, whose house was built after 
the common style *of the country, of stone laid in mud, with aflat 
terrace roof, having a basement and second story, with two or three 
apartments in each. They were seated upon the floor in ‘a large 
upper room,’ which serves as the guest chamber and the family room 
in summer, but it is too open to be comfortable in winter. Food was 
placed before them in a very large wooden bowl, placed upon the 
skin of a wild goat or ibex, which was spread upon the carpet with 
the hair side down, and served as a table and cloth : bread made of 
millet was laid round the edge of their goat skin table, and a 
large wooden spoon provided for each one of till party, eight or ten 
in number, to help himself out of the common dish. A separate 
portion was reserved for the females, who are, nevertheless, adds Dr. 
G., treated with more consideration than in most Asiatic countries. 
“ These were constantly occupied till evening, in their various em- 
ployments, within or out of thq house, and use the distaff in spinning. 
They clothe their household in scarlet or striped cloth, made of 
wool, and resembling Scotch tartan, of*a beautiful and substantial 
texture.” The form of the females is described* as graceful, their 
expression agreeable, and their complexion (makhig allowance for 
their greater exposure to the sun and the smoke of their dwellings) 
as fair as that of most Europeans. They are also said to be neat, 
industrious, and frugal, and are distinguished for chastity. 

\ 
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The following interesting account is given of the mode of worship 
observed tyy their] people, and of their manner of observing the Sab- 
*bath : — 

“ A thin piece of board was struck rapidly with a mallet to call the villagers 
to church, at the rising of the sun. Each person, on* entering the church, put 
off his shoes, and testified his reverence for the sanctuary of God by kissing the 
door-posts or threshold, and passed on to kiss the Gospels lying upon the altar, 
then the cross, and, finally, the hand of his religious teacher. The church, like 
all 1 saw in the mountains, was a very solid stone edifice, with arched roof, and 
might stand for ages. Others that I saw had stood for more than fourteen cen- 
turies, according to their ancient records. For the narrow door, (which would 
not? admit a man without much stooping,) the usual explanation was given, 
4 Strait is the gatef &c.— a truth of which they wished to be reminded when 
entering the sanctuary, ^he prayers and the singing, or chanting of the Psalms, 
were all in the ancient Syriac language, and quite unintelligible to the common 
people ; but one of the priests read a portion of the Gospels, and gave the trans- 
lation into the vulgar Syriac, sppken by the Nestorians ; and this constituted the 
preaching. Sometimes the reading is accompanied by some explanations or 
legendary stories, of which they have many. It was a sacramental occasion ; and 
the bread and wine were consecrated in the sanctuary or * holy place ’ of the 
churcJWind Oien brought out by a priest and a deacon, while each member of 
the church went forward in rotation, and partook of a small piece of the bread 
fron; the hand of the priest, who held a napkin to prevent any particles from 
falling, as he put the fnorsel into the mouth of the communicant ; — and then he 
drankotf (?) the wine* which was held with great care by the deacon, so that 
not a,drop should be spilled. But there was none of that idolatrous adoration 
of the host, so characteristic of the mass of the Romanists, and of the other 
Oriental churches. On the contrary, there was almost a scriptural simplicity in 
the observance of this solemn ordinance.” 

The priest who had officiated in the prayers and instruction of the 
congregation, first partook of the sacred elements, and then invited 
Dr. Grant to partake. This he did not see it his duty, in the circum- 
stances, to decline, and speaks of it as a season of much interest : — 

“ There was a great stillness and propriety of deportment (he observes) in the 
congregation, and all retired without noise or confusion. In passing out each 
person received at the door a very thin leaf of bread, rolled together, and en- 
closing a morsel of meat. This (he adds) was the love-feast of the early Chris- 
tians of the first and second centuries. Several of the people then went to the 
house of the church steward, and partook of a more substantial but plain repast, 
retiring soon after to their houses, or calling upon their more immediate friends. 
The day was observed with far more propriety than I have seen among other Chris- 
tians of the East. There was a general stillness throughout the village, such as 
I have noticed in few places in more highly favoured lands. There was no noisy 
merriment, no attention to secular business; and the social intercourse of the 
people was nothing moiy than what was practised in the ancient Hebrew church. 
Formerly they are said* to have regarded the Christian Sabbath with so much 
sacredness, as to put to death persons for travelling on that holy day. In the even- 
ing, many of the people again assembled for worship at the church ; and morning 
and evening prayers are offered there through the whole week.” 

Private prayer in their own dwellings is also common. But with all 
this attention to the ordinances of religion, the cause of education ap- 
pears to be at a low ebb. At one village, out of a population of about 
1,000 souls, only forty men could read, which was yet regarded as a large 
proportion for such a place. At the village of Asheetha, the Doctor 
became the guest of priest Auraham, (Abraham,) who was reputed the 
most learned Nestorian then living. He had spent twenty years of his 
life in writing and reading books (their books are all in manuscript). 
Yet even he had not an entire Bible ; “ and though the Nestorians 

( 
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have preserved the scriptures in manuscript (says Dr. G.) with 
great care and purity, so scarce are the copies, that I Iiavg found hut 
a single Nestorian, and that one the patriarch, their spiritual head* 
who possessed an entire Bible, and even that was in half-a-dozen 
different volumes. Thus divided, one man has the Gospels, another 
the Epistles, the Psalms, the Pentateuch, or the Prophets. Portions 
of the scriptures are also contained in thgir churcfi ritual or liturgy. 
The Book of Revelation and two or three of the shorter Epistles, 
they did not possess till furnished with them by the American mis- 
sion ; and these portions of the Rihle appear not to have reached 
them when their canon was made up. But they readily rllbived 
them upon the testimony of other Christian Rations, and the internal 
evidence of their authenticity.’* As formerly observed, the Nes* 
torians attach the greatest value to the scriptures, and are desirous 
to have them multiplied among their people in the vernacular lan- 
guage. This is an important fact, and holds out great encourage- 
ment to missionary effort. 

To be concluded in our next . 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Letters on Missions. By William Swan, late Missionary in Siberia. With an 
Introductory Preface, by William Orme, late Foreign Secretary to the London 
Missionary Society. Second edition. London: Snow. 1843. Glasgow: 
J. MacLehose. 

We welcome, with feelings of peculiar satisfaction, this new edition of a work 
which we regard as second to none of those numerous and excellent works 
which now adorn tbe Missionary library. The author, in his Introductory 
Preface, with unaffected modesty, says — l< Notwithstanding the number and 
variety and excellence of the Essays and Narratives now found in the Mis- 
sionary library, there may still be room for these Letters. Many of the able 
writers referred to, have expatiated on the philosophy of Missions — their warrant 
and encouragement — their character and scope — their field of enterprise and 
promise — their dangers and difficulties — their work and reward. It has been 
the humble aim of the author of this volume to bring the subject more directly 
home to those who may be led to consider the claims the Missionary enterprise 
lias upon their personal services. Its motives, its duties, its trials, its aspects, in 
this view, assume a character of individual interest, which the theme, however 
noble and sublime, contemplated merely as a subject of general discussion, cannot 
possess/’ We think, there can be no higher or nobler aim relative to Missions 
than that which the author here designates humble. His task, we venture to 
say, was more difficult, on account of its superior importance and great delicacy, 
than that undertaken by more recent writers. It required, for its successful * 
execution, capacities of head and of heart which very few possess. Happily the 
author has proved his peculiar fitness for such a work. In a modest, lucid, and 
most engaging style, he speaks home to the heart ; and with a mastery peculiarly 
his own, he unfolds the secret springs and workings of the human mind, with 
relation to his important theme. It would be a great mistake to suppose that, the 
Letters are only fitted for the class for whotn they are chiefly intended. No 
servant of Christ, nbr any private Christian, can peruse tfiem without both plea- 
sure and profit. The principles unfolded, and so well illustrated, are applicable 
to the followers of the Captain of salvation, and their duties ’in every situation 
and grade of life. The work is calculated to arouse to activity and seal in 
reference to home, as well as to foreign labours, and its extensive diffusion cannot 
fail to be accompanied with a signal blessing. The following is the estimate of 
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the lamented and distinguished Orme : — “ These Letters embrace some of the 
important topics to which I have adverted, and on the points which they em- 
brace, super&de the necessity of any further discussion. They are the production, 
not of a theorist, but of a practician; not of a speculator, but of an active 
operator in the fields which he describes ; of one why has followed the path 
which he recommends to others, and calls for no sacrifice which he has not 
himself made. Such a man demands to be heard on grounds peculiar to him- 
self; and his testimofiy ought net to be lightly treated. On every tiling relating to 
the qualifications, both moral and intellectual, of Missionaries, their peculiar 
temptations and difficulties, the nature of their labours, and the sources of their 
anxiety, their encouragements and discouragements, the reader will find most 
important and experimental instruction. On these points, and on the duty of 
ChAs^ns to devote themselves and their property to the cause of Christ, I 
have nothing to add to the forcible reasonings of the Letters. Should they 
fail to convince, I am satis&ed it must be from want of inclination, and not from 
deficiency of argument, which would not be improved by anything I could state.** 
We presume not to add to this ; it i9 enough. We have already exceeded the usual 
limits of a brief notice ; but there is one thing which we cannot allow ourselves to 
pass unnoticed. In sitting down to revise his work, the author informs us that “ he 
intended to interweave with the Letters, as they appeared formerly, such additional 
observations as had since occurred to him ; — but with the exception of a few 
brief ygte* here and there, he lias left the Letters as first published. The prefer- 
able plan for the attainment of his object seemed to be to add other Biters, 
taking up the points of which he wished to treat ; and upon tins he finally re- 
solve^ ? ut h* s mattempccumulated on his hands to such an extent, that nothing 
less than an additional volume would suffice for them. In the meantime, there- 
fore, he presents the Letters nearly in their original shape.” We have here what 
very nearly amounts to a pledge. May we presume earnestly to urge that it may 
be speedily fulfilled ; th^re is do hint given respecting the particular topics to be 
discussed, but we feel assured that they will not fall short in interest and impor- 
tance of those already so admirably disposed of. Another volume, following im- 
mediately on the publication of the present, would meet with a cordial reception ; 
and the times are favourable for laying before the public mind whatever tends to 
promote the interests of Missions. We hope the esteemed author will soon 
gratify what we are sure must be the ardent wishes of all who have had the 
happiness to peruse the present volume, and who love Zion’f prosperity. 


The Recent Secession from the Established Church of Scotland , considered in its 
bearings on the Advancement of Religion : a Discourse delivered in Bluckfriars 
Street chapel , Aberdeen , July 1 \th, 1843. 13y John Kennedy, M. A., 

Aberdeen. Edinburgh : John Johnstone. 

We heartily recommend this very able and interesting discourse to our readers. 
It contemplates the recent Secession in its bearing on the advancement of Chris- 
tian Union, —.on the defence and advancement of evangelical truth, — on the evan- 
gelisation of the country,*— on the separation of the church from the state,— and 
on the purification of church communion. These topics are necessarily treated 
briefly, but with point and vigour. There is a degree of manliness, candour, and 
1 enlightened Christian charity, which cannot fail to commend the reasonings of 
the author even to those who do not see eye to eye with him. We liuve 
more than once freely expressed our opinions of the Free Presbyterian Church, 
and of the character and doings of its leaders. We are happy to find the senti- 
ments of the author entirely in accordance with our own, and expressed in a man- 
ner. so well calculated to convince without offending. There is force with 
suavity ; the truth is spoken in lovS ; there is a just discrimination, and a degree of 
modesty withal, whicli stamp upon the discourse a peculiar value. We had 
marked several passages for quotation, but our space this month will not allow us 
to insert them. ' 
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Memoir of the Rev. Henry Mowes , late Pastor of Altenhausen and Ivenrode, 
Prussia, principally translated from the German. With an Introduction . By 
the Rev. John Davies, B.D., Rector of Gateshead, Durham. London Tract 
Society. 

* 

A most interesting Memoir of a man of high and noble endowments, who passed 
through a variety of difficult and perilous enterprises, dev<ging himself with un- 
usual energy to a work which he justly regarded as of the highest moment, and 
triumphantly closing his career after a conflict, the severity of which eras exceed- 
ed only by the consolations vouchsafed to him. “ An interesting sketch of the 
life of Mowes appeared in some early numbers of the * Archives du Chrlstian- 
isme ’ for the year 1838, from the pen of the Rev. L. Bonnet, whose 1 EamUlie 
de Bethanie,' and other works are well-known in this country* A fuller Memoir 
was written by the Rev. A. W. Appuhu, the presenta>astor of ALtenhausen and 
Ivenrode, which was published at Berlin. This volume contains, besides the life, 
a considerable number of poems, and a few extracts from an unpublished prose 
work. It was dedicated to the Princess Royal ^of Prussia, and appears, from the 
Preface to the third edition, to have met with very general approbation in that 
and the neighbouring states.” “ Thousands,” remarks Mr. Appuhu , i( have been 
awakened, strengthened, and set right by the account of his life, and by his 
poems ; and in the palace, and in many a cottage, through all lands in which the 
German is spoken, he has, by the witness of his faith, drawn the heartWfthia fel- 
low-men to his Saviour and theirs.” What the Memoir lias done on the continent 
it cannot fail to do also in our own country, where it will be perused with aridity. 
We reckon it a very valuable addition to our Biograpbtifal library. 0 **'+ 


Sacred Lyrics. By Richard Huie, M. D. Edinburgh s* John Johnstone. 1843. 

We owe an apology to the accomplished and excellent author of this beautiful 
little volume for being so late in bringing it before the notice of our readers. 
We have perused many of the lyrics with peculiar pleasure. There is great 
variety as to the degrees of merit, but generally there runs through the whole a 
vein of genuine poetry, with occasional beamings of original sanctified genius, 
and throughout an elevated strain of piety, with good taste. Rarely is there to 
be met a volume of sacred poetry possessing so many charms. It will be 
esteemed a treasure by many ; it will beguile their hours of solitude, and elevate 
their ’devotional frame. It furnishes many a gem fitted to hold a place in the 
faithful mind, and it will prove a suitable companion in hours of sadness or of joy. 
It has our very hearty commendation. 


The Mother taught from the Sacred Scriptures. London Tract Society. 

An instructive little volume, founded on the character ,pf Eve, Hagar, Rebekah, 
the Widows, the Shunamite, and Elisabeth and Mary. Young mothers especially 
would do well to meditate upon its contents. They will find it to contain much 
sound and practical instruction. , . 


The Devotedness of a Christian Church to the Cause of Christ Elucidated and 
Enforced '. A Discourse delivered at Henley-on-Thames, on Tuesday, April 
19th, 1842, before the East Berks Association . By the Rev. E. Manner- 
ing. Published at the request of the Association. London ; R. Baynes; 

♦ 

This is a truly excellent discourse, and well-fitted to awaken the churches Of 
Christ to a deep sense of their obligations, and to a faithful discharge of, their 
duties. It is sound in sentiment, cogent in argument, forcible in style, phdvl end 
faithful in its appeals. Its wide circulation would greatly conduce to rn revival 
of true godliness. Four copies can be obtained for one shilling, which readers 
it well-adapted for gratuitous distribution* 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND.- 


PRELACY IN IRELAND. 


{To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine.) 

Sir,— -In my last I promised to give you some account of Irish Prelacy. I now 
proceed to fiilfil that promise. The Church of England in Ireland is one of the 
greatest anomalies in the entire ecclesiastical world. Propped up by the power 
of England, hated by the vast majority of the people, yet richly endowed at the 
expense of those who abhor its priests and curse its altars, a standing monument 
to perpetuate social discord, kept up for no end in the view of many, but that 
of furnishing convenient a^d rich livings, in some cases complete sinecures, for 
the creatures and dependents of the aristocracy and gentry, it is the wonder and 
derision of every friend of civil and religious liberty. 

When Henry the VUIth had ^hrown off his allegiance to the see of Rome, and 
had declared himself supreme head of the Church of England, he claimed also the 
same authority with regard to Ireland ; and one Brown, an Augustine monk, of 
whom Archbishop Usher speaks favourably, aided materially in causing the king's 
supre macy to be acknowledged. During the reign of Edward, the Reformation, 
througlfthe zealous efforts of this man, continued to make some progress. It 
received a temporary check during tke reign of Mary ; but, on the accession of 
EEnabeth, the prelatic system obtained the entire sanction of the government, 
and 1 Mh&e the established religion of the country, which it has ever since con- 
tinued to be. 

The number of Episcopalians in Ireland does not greatly exceed half-a-million. 
Indeed, they may be regarded ^as chiefly the descendants of English and Scotch 
settlers ; many of the fetter, whose ancestors were Presbyterians, lured by the 
secular grandeur, wealth, and fashion of the state church, have become Episco- 
palians. If we subtract from the number of Episcopalians, those who have 
an interest directly, or more remotely, in supporting the system, we shall 
greatly diminish the number of its adherents; and, indeed, had it not been 
for the secular advantages of state connection, the members of the prelatic 
church would be at the present moment a fraction of the population too in- 
significant to be almost noticed. But for this fraction, tve behold a colossal 
system of ecclesiastical oppression, upheld at the expense of much blood and 
treasure, extending, monster-like, its iron hands into every corner of the 
land, and gathering into its voracious stomach the tenth part of the fruits of the 
poor man’s industry. Although a commutation of tithes has taken place, they 
are still paid, though indirectly, out of the pockets of the people. The number 
of clergy belonging to the Established church in Ireland, is estimated at 2,800. 
The Church possesses an income of about £807,500 per annum, and it can be 
made out from competent authorities, that, in addition to this sum, the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland has cost England, since the Union with Ireland, no less 
than £2,290,000. There are 41 benefices in which there is no member of the 
Established church, — 9% in which there is 1, and not more than 20, — 124 in 
which there are more than 20, and not more than 50. Many facts of a similar 
character might be adduced, gathered from the most authentic sources, which 
must astonish every unprejudiced mind. 

Such facts attaching themselves to Irish prelacy, it is obvious it must be the 
fruitful source of numerous evils. That there are many good men, especially 
among the working clergy, in the Irish Establishment, the writer has no wish to 
deny* His opinion is, that in proportion tq the number connected with the 
system, there are many more of this stamp in the Irish church than in the 
English at the present moment.* It would be as improper to deny, as it is 
vain, that these men have done some good. Would it were a hundred* fold ! 
But from the most impartial observation and inquiry, I am fully convinced that 
the general operation of the prelatic establishment has been for evil, and that con- 
tinually. Let the following considerations on this point be duly weighed. 

1. The Established church has blinded the minds of many on the subject of 
civil and religious liberty. The stranger who has breathed the atmosphere of 
Protestant nonconformity, is struck with the feeling, on this subject^ as soon 
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ns be sets his foot on the Irish coast. The strange anomaly presents itself of 
liberal Papists, and illiberal Protestants. He wonders with sore amaeement; but 
when be turns bis eyes to the Established church, he soon discovers the cause.’ 
There it is. The Anglican priesthood have ever exerted their influence to bring 
the Protestant part qf th^ community, both within and without the pale of their 
church, into a position sof violent antagonism against their Roman Catholic neigh* 
hours. The Established church has opposed every popular measure ; it has set itself 
in determined opposition against the scheme of national education which, in the 
circumstances of the case, was perhaps the best that could be adopted. Had govern^ 
merit given the church the power to compel the Catholic children to learn the 
Church catechism, and read the Bible and listen to the comments upon it by a 
state-paid functionary of clerical obsequiency, the Established clergy would have 
applauded the measure to the skies. Whensoever any concession has been made 
to their Roman Catholic countrymen, they have raisec^/fheir voices and denounced 
it as a stepping-stone to Popish ascendency. Man naturally loves power ; and it 
is perhaps quite natural for Protestants, who have once got an ascendency, to 
think they should always have it. Hence, we fyid an apparent dread of Popery 
in every quarter, although, in the minds of many, there is reason to believe, it is 
not an abhorrence of Popery, as such, but a fear of losing their ascendency. Even 
among Dissenters in this country, enlightene# views on religious liberty are by 
no means so prevalent as ini^ht be expected ; and hence the slow grperess of 
dissenting principles. But this feeling is almost entirely referrible to the Estab- 
lished church, which has laboured, and in rfo small degree succeeded, in keeping 
up the memory of popish outrages and cruelties in bycone days, for its^own 
selfish aggrandizement. 

2. To the Established church may be traced, as its origin, almost all the, social 
discord in this country. Doubtless, Roman Catholics want power, and would 
abuse it; at least, had they the ascendency and power, if we may judge from the 
past and the spirit of their religion, they would not be klow to persecute ; but 
even this admitted, it does not follow that Protestants should do them injustice. 
While the Established church remains a standing source of irritation, it were vain 
to expect social tranquillity in Ireland. The Irish are not naturally a turbulent 
people, as the frequent outbreaks of popular discord would lead one to suppose. 
Had the English or Scotch been treated in the same way, they would long ere 
now have risen, and, by the omnipotence of public opinion, have hurled their 
ecclesiastical oppressors from their dominant position. The spirit of the Irish 
nation is, however, broken ; and besides the popish religion, by the abject submis- 
sion it inculcates to sacerdotal authority, is very inimical to manly independence. 
Accordingly, we for the most part perceive the feelings of popular discontent 
evincing themselves in the form of mob disturbances, or murderous outrages, 
committed by ruffian bands of ribbonmen. Whatever coercive measures govern- 
inent may employ, will only have the effect of exacerbating the spirit of dissatis- 
faction ; but by one signal act of justice, it might easily allay the irritation, cut 
the very roots of O’Connell’s power, and tranquillize a distracted people; that is, 
by withdrawing the revenues of the Established church, and leaving Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, and all other sects, to support, from their free- 
will offerings, the inen who minister in their sanctuaries. The Catholic popu- 
lation are now receiving the means of education, and public sentiment is conse- 
quently getting more powerful, and will doubtless increase in power till the 
object referred to has been accomplished^ and then, and not till then, will the • 
waters of strife be dried up. 

3. The great barrier to the progress of Protestant principles and evangelical 
religion in Ireland, has unquestionably been the Established church. This is not 
a random assertion, but one which «an be proven by an ample induction of facts. 
The oppressive dominance of the State church, has lodged in the minds of 
Roman Catholics an inveterate prejudice against Protestantism, and a deep-rodted 
abhorrence of the English character; and the distinction *between endowed and 
unendowed Protestants, is too abstract for minds altogether unaccustomed to 
analytical habits of thought, as those of the great majority are, to apprehend. 
Th^ writer had lately occasion to converse with a very intelligent Roman Catholic 
gentleman on the subject. He looked upon it as a deep disgrace to Protestants, 
that they should tax their Roman Catholic neighbours for the iupport of their 
religion, and stated it as his deepest conviction, the Protestant religion would 
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have made incomparably greater progress in Ireland, if it had been altogether 
left to itself? “ Why/’ said he, “ what can we infer, but that that religion must 
be a bad one which has not within itself the means of its own support and 
extension? If they want to convert us, let them send us missionaries, and 
pay them ; but let them not insult us by calling us idolaters, and at the same 
time tax us to support their clergy.” On being told he was conversing with 
an individual who belonged to a Protestant denomination, who never took nor 
would take a farthing from the State, his countenance brightened up, and he 
exclaimed, “ Sir, you and your party are the men for this country, go where 
you mav, even to the wilds of Connaught ; and if your principles are known, 
you will get a hearing.” This was perhaps saying rather too much, for 
error can never be induced to afford a favourable hearing to truth, nor will 
Catholicism ever readily place itself under the light of pure Christianity ; but it 
serves to show the genera^ feeling. The Church of England in Ireland has been 
a complete failure as a missionary institution. Till recently, even according to 
the testimony of its own members, it was a mass of spiritual putridity. Its 
clergy were dead — so were ther people. Many good men, as has been observed, 
are now happily within its pale ; and the sporting, gambling, drinking class of 
clergymen, is now nowhere to be found, with perhaps a very few exceptions, 
here and there, like the fossil regains of an extinct species. But the stringent 
ch&rac^ of Episcopal jurisdiction operates as an extinguisher of missionary zeal, 
— anoin cases where compassion for souls has stirred up devoted men to attempt 
something in the way of itinerant preaching for the conversion of perighing sin- 
ners, a bishop has interposed his power, and their labours have been condemned 
or disCodraged as the efnatic peregrinations of overmuch zeal. Whatever little 
good t the Established church may have accomplished of late, there is reason to 
think the time for its doing much more has gone by. Puseyism is pouring its 
pestiferous views into its veins, and corrupting every channel for the egress of 
gospel purity. God, hbwever, who makes the wrath of man to praise him, will 
doubtless bring good out of evil, — and the progress of this heresy may, under 
God, be the means of opening the eyes of the truly pious in the Establishment 
(and there are many such in it), and lead them to withdraw from an unscriptural 
system, which is destined to fall, and join themselves with the followers of 
ChriBt of every name, who are seeking to irrigate this barren land with the 
waters of the everlasting gospel ; and by means of those resources, which the 
love, faith, and liberality of the people of God supplies, introduce a pure Chris- 
tianity into every corner ; and thuB, when the Sun of Righteousness shall have 
arisen with healing under his wings, shall the dogmas and delusions of Popery 
melt away as the darkness of night before the lising sun. 

You may expect in my next some account of the state of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland. 


July 8th, 1843. 


I am, &c,, 


Hibernicus. 


LETTERS FROM SHAGDUH, SON OF KENAT, TO MR. SWAN. 

i Ona , 7 th April , 1843. 

My dear unforgetting friend and elder brother, William Swan, beloved in the 
holy love of our Lord Jesus Christ, your health and peace, as well as that of 
your beloved lady, I greatly desire, wtyle I send great love to you. 

We are now, by the favour of God our Father, well. I have many things to 
write to vou, but at present am not able in words to tell you all. I have, dear 
Sir, received the letter you wrote to me on the 7th of December last. When I 
heard of your welfare, I greatly rejoieed : we were also glad to receive the money 
you kindly sent to us, and return you many thanks for it. It was, indeed, a 
tinie of happiness to us, all experienced the joy ! 

At present, dear Sfof my heart is full of grief, my father has for a long time 
been deprived of his reason ; he speaks many words, and your names, beloved 
ones, calling out* he continues repeating ; he gets no sleep. I have to watch him 
h Y 4ay and night, and my mind is now so confused I am scarcely able to "vrite 
4ms letter ; he was constantly thinking of you, beloved friends, and, by degrees, 
ms reeson has left him ; he now often beats on his breast, and calling on you to 
’«wne to him, he weeps. Since this trial has come on me, sleep and appetite 
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have left me. Ah ! deer sir, when I call your face to mind, I am overwhelmed ; 
nevertheless, the power of God is great. He at times gives me peace : whosever 
Christ is, a wonderfully joyous comfort is to he found. In that blessing, let ua 
more fixedly hope and rejoice. 

Our Taisha, (native prince,) has lately, by baptism, become a member of the 
Greek church ; and more than that, the governor of Irkutsk has lately sent a 
letter to our second Tatsha, that all our people of every grade should now be 
commanded to wear the cross [that means, be baptized, according to the form Of 
the Greek church, when the cross is suspended round the neck and worn ever 
after]. The tidings contained in this letter are quickly spreading everywhere, and; 
as if an earthquake had happened, every one is filled with amazement, wondering 
what they are to do ; the first word you hear on entering any bouse is on the 
subject of baptism. A priest of the Greek church, from Irkutsk, has lately come 
to the village near us, and he, it is said, has been appointed as a missionary to tbe 
heathen Buriats. Some of our friends are now to be^>aptized; my father and 
others have often with sorrow said, that they should die unbaptized, but now 
their desire is to be accomplished (not in the manner they wished). Some of us 
prefer waiting a little; but, I suppose, all at last, will be baptized. If we were 
allowed to go on as we have been doing, none of us would have any objection. 
All we can believe is according to the holy will of Jesus Christ* I cannot write 
particularly about myself yet. I would like to converse with the missionary 
priest. You will hear more afterwards. At present I am in grej^ grief; 
but this, by the favour of God, will pass away. Since I wrote to you, my 
hay-field at the Rhodon has been taken from me. Three people have divided 
it and taken it between them. One of them was fojmerly my friend m 
the faith. I wrote about this to our Taisha, but be diwnot receive 4lSf t&m 
plaint well ; he said, who is Shagdur that he should write to me ? and or<]or*d 
two men to take rods to my house to beat me with. I was not at home at 
the time, and they returned. Thus the waves of the sea seem to be going over 
me ; but the Lord Jesus is higher than I, and he ever keepfe me. 

We have at present here a dreadful famine : many of our rich people are be* 
coming poor from their cattle dying in great numbers. Jn the country, to the 
cast of us, the snow has not yet melted. A person there, whose docks consisted 
of 800 sheep, has now only 100 left to him, and others have lost 60 and 40 head 
of cattle ; of my sheep 28 have died, and all this makes me think how true it is 
that earthly riches take to themselves wings. But what a wonderful thing the 
peace and joy of the sotil is ! 

The holy seed of God’s word, which was sown here by you, now seems to be 
taking root and springing up with fruit ; is not this cause of great joy ? After* 
wards, l shall write more particularly about this. The books you left here with 
us are now as precious to us as gold : I give them away with great care. Will 
you be able to send us any of the newly translated food f [Shagdur is here ask* 
ing for a copy of a new translation of the New Testament, now being made in 
this country by Messrs. Stallybrass and Swan.] I hope to do much this summer 
in teaching. I have had some scholars, and hope to have more. Some of the boys 
learned very well. Aushi, one of your school boys, has gone back to the worship 
of idols : the fear of man has led him to this. 

Poor Sanjall has been sent away to the Agoo, (a plaqp far removed from the 
Ona where he resided, and where his brethren in Christ are,) he, however, says, 
44 It is no matter my being sent there, for there l shall tell of the commands of 
Christ.*’ He is now, I suppose, baptized ; aqd if he goes out# under the protection 
of the Greek church, he will be strong. 

Our friends here are well, but they have been in great poverty. The help, 
therefore, which you and your friends have sent to us, has been received with 
great joy. We shall take great oar§ of it, and it will he good to give a little to 
them who need. By your favour we are all now in peace. Give our thanks to 
all the friends who have thought of us and sent ms money. 

On reading what you say about China, I felt as if a ray of the sun bad entered 
my heart. I hope you will write me a long letter. I have not now the joy of 
hearing from time to time of my brethren and sisters in distant and heathen lands# 
and pn thus become like a deaf person. What I have now read about the South 
rejoices me. And now, dear Sir, with much love, I remain, 

Your well-wisher and younger brother, 

Shagdur, son of .Kexat. 
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Dear and honoured elder brother, Mr. Mirrielees, beloved in the Lord, and to 
the members of the church with you, — elder brethren and sisters, greatly desiring 
your health and peace, I write this little letter to you ; saluting you, while I 
express my wishes for your happiness. 

By the mercy of God we are all well, with the exception of my father. Mr. 
Swan will, I suppose, write to you about our other cfrcumstanccs. 

My dear Sir, your letter, your messages, and the money sent by you and your 
friends, have been received ; ,for all, I send you many thanks. O Sir, my heart 
is at present as if filled with heavy earth 1 I wished to write to you in Russ, 
but have been unable to do so. Dear Mrs. S. will translate this, and send it to 
you. Will you present my salutations and love to my elder brother, your pastor, 
and my brethren and sisters with you ? 

•I have not be^n well or happy for some time ; but is there not one higher than 
we, who is the Comforter in times of trouble ? In Him — in Him hoping let us 
pray. Ah ! dear Sir. diVyou know what receiving letters from you, from time 
to time, can be compared to? It is like the joy Joseph experienced on meeting 
again his aged father. It is like food to the hungry, arid drink to the thirsty ; 
therefore, beloved brothers antf sisters, do write to us when > ou have any leisure. 

The person who gave me some assistance in writing to you in Russ, is now no 
longer here. He lately died very suddenly. Death thus seems as if he were 
standing at the door, and had only to say, Come ! O what a melancholy thing it 
was in^tbis man's easel But to those who have oil in their vessels, like the wise 
virgffis, there is much that is desirable iri death. I hope, dear Sir, there is a 
tinje corning when I shall meet with you, with Mr. and Mrs. Swan, and with all 
«ny oth er beloved sisters and brothers, in that land from which none of us shall 
rettfffTN There my heart, shall be full. That day, however, is far off; but till I 
do return to my home, I shall ever look to the land where the sun goes down ; 
and 'from you, beloved friends, I hope I shall not be separated. In the presence 
of Jesus shall we not meet ?«. There, there, will be sweet pleasures. There, for 
ever, we may hold eateh other by the hand. O may that gracious blessing be 
yours and ours ! The help, dear Sir, you and your friends have bestowed on us, 
will not be in vain. If God give the blessing with it, something good will be 
produced. O, beloved ones, don’t forget us ! 

Your well-wisher and younger brother, 

Shagdub, son of Kenat. 


THE LATE REV. JOHN MORELL MACKENZIE, A. M. 

At a special meeting of the Committee of Management of the Glasgow Theolo- 
gical Academy connected with the Congregational churches in Scotland, held in 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the first of August, 1843, it was unanimously resolved : — 
That, having assembled on the mournful occasion of the heavy loss the Institu- 
tion has sustained by the sudden death, in deeply affecting circumstances, of 
the Rev. John Morell Mackenzie, one of the tutors, this committee desire, in 
affectionate remembrance of his worth, to record in their minutes their high 
admiration of the very great ability with which he discharged the duties of liis 
office during the whole period of his connection with the Academy,*— bringing 
to this service the extraordinary powers of a richly* gifted mind, the varied 
resources of extensive learning and Research, the brilliant accomplishments of 
refined taste, and the fervour of deep-toned piety, — by these endowments in sin- 
gular combination, and by the uniform kindliness and urbanity of his manner, 
securing for himself the affection of the students, the esteem of his brethren, and 
the thanks of the churches, repeatedly expressed at the annual meetings of the 
friends of this Institution in grateful acknowledgment of his services : — 

’That, while they deeply deplore the distressing event by which this connection 
has been terminated*so early and so unexpectedly, and the Academy has been 
deprived of the advantage hitherto enjoyed, and anticipated for many years to 
come, frbm on& whose distinguished qualifications were so highly estimated, they 
bow in humble submission to the sovereign will of the Lord, whose hawLthey 
acknowledge in this, to them dark and painful visitation ; and, contemplating the 
awful scene on board the Pegasus immediately preceding his dissolution, they 
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rejoice to know that, by divine grace, he was enabled to finish his course in a 
manner becoming- the Gospel, enjoying the peace which pessetb ail understanding, 
amidst the shrieks and confusion of a frightful shipwreck, and labtaring to the 
last, by prayer and exhortation, to bring others with himself, through **t»e Way*’ 
the Truth, and the Life,” he had long acknowledged, to the 44 glory, honour, 
and immortality” thqy are* fully persuaded be now inherits : — 

That they also desfre to express their sincere condolence with the heavily 
afflicted widow of their departed friend and brqther, to %ommend her to the 
God of all grace and consolation, and to assure her of their tender Christian 
sympathy under the peculiarly severe bereavement she hag been called to sus* 
tain ; and they, therefore, request Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Cullen, 
to convey to her, in such a manner as they deem proper, the sentiments of this 
meeting. m • 

J. A. Fullarton, Chairman . 


G. D. £>ullen, ) 
David Russell, { 


Secretaries. 


ORDINATION OF MR. NICOLL AT RHYNIE. 

On Tuesday, the 13th June, Mr. Nicoll, who has been studying for some years 
past under the direction of the Congregational Union of Scotland, was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational church at Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. The Messrs. 
Knill and Alexander, the deputation for the London Missionary Society, having 
been appointed to visit Rhynie ori that day, advantage Wks taken of thicitf bum- 
stance to secure their services at the ordination, as well as on behalf pf the 
Society. After the introductory services, which were conducted by Mr. 
Rennie of Culsalmond, Mr. Alexander preached art excellent sermon from 1 Cor. 
xv. 3, 4. The usual questions were then asked by Mr. Morrison of Dun- 
canstoue, to which Mr. Nicoll returned highly satisfactory replies. Mr. Alex- 
ander then offered up the ordination prayer, after which Mr. Hill of Huntly 
delivered a useful and impressive address to Mr. Nicoll, from 2 Tim. ii. 15. 
Mr. Knill followed with a striking address to the people; and the services of 
this deeply-interesting occasion were closed by Mr. Knill engaging in prayer. 


RESIGNATION. 

On Tuesday the 1st ult., Mr. Moir resigned the pastoral charge of the church 
in Arbroath. The meeting was deeply solemn and affecting; and the brethren 
from neighbouring churches, who were present on the occasion, were much grati- 
fied to find, that, while Mr. Moir saw it to be his duty to take this important 
step, the people received the announcement with many expressions of affection 
and regret. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

RAROTONGA — ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION TO THE YOUNG. 

Tite following pleasing intelligence has been oommunicated in a letter from Mrs, 
Gill, under date, Arorangi, September 5th, 1842 : — Last May we held our annual 
meeting with the children of this station, and those of Avarua. Early on the 
morning of Wednesday, May 1 7th, they all assembled in the chapel ; When* after 
sirjgiftg and prayer, Mr. Gill addressed them from John, “ Will ye also become 
his disciples ? ” When the service closed, the children partook of refreshments 
prepared for the occasion. After singing a hymn, they were formed into ranks ; 
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and, with their native banners, painted all colours, and decorated with leaves 
and feathers, they marched in procession from one end of the settlement to the 
other. On their return we again met in the chapel, where several addresses were 
'given by teachers and others, expressive of their joy on the occasion. 

One of the deacons who attended the meeting-- an old man, once a heathen- 
engaged the attention of the children by reciting, in* a vehement manner, an 
ancient invocation to Tangaroa, their idol : he then said, ** Children and youths, 
listen to me— these vwere our r words, and this was our manner, in the days of 
your fathers, who are dead ; yes, they are dead. Oh, if they had lived ! if they 
had lived ! how happy, would they be to see what I see ! 1 greatly compassionate 
you, my dear children, and greatly desire that you should know the great deliver* 
ance you enjoy. Often you have heard me tell of the dark deeds practised for- 
merly, before the^great love of God reached our land, I will not say much to- 
day; but listen to me a little while, and I will just tell you of one little child 
whose fate I knew when I\gvas youn^. 

“ We were often at war, one chief with another. At a certain season, some 
time before the great word of God shined on us, we were at war— the people of 
Avarua with us of Arorangi. I^o one was safe at that time : if a man, woman, 
or child, went out in the morning, perhaps they would be killed before night. 
During this war of which I speak, a father and mother left their house in yonder 
mountain, and went somewhere by the sea-side towards Avarua. They took 
their little child with them, and being weary, they sat down under a tree to rest ; 
when UTotf a sudden they saw two men of your station not far from them. Ye 
children of Avarua, listen to me I What to do they did not know : in a moment, 
how ever , they resolve<jto put the child up in the tree, and run themselves to the 
hush thus escape raeir enemies, and in the evening return for their child ; 
but, alas ! the little child was seen in the tree by the men. Was it compassion- 
ated? 1 Was*it saved? No, the two Avaruans took it, and with wild shouting 
brought it, and dashed it dov r n on a heap of stones, when, in an instant, its 
bowels gushed out. Blit this did not satisfy their rage. They took up stones 
and crushed it to powder. Alas 1 alas 1 that child, that child ! if the good word 
of God had come just before his time, he would have lived, and would, perhaps, 
now have been in our midst — my heart weeps. You, little children, and you, 
older youths, weep for that child, and for the dark deeds of your fathers ! Blessed 
are your eyes, for you see this season — here you are, the children of Avarua, and 
the children of Arorangi, united in love ! Be diligent, be attentive, be followers 
of God as dear children 1 ” * 


MISSIONARY LIBERALITY IN THE HERVEY ISLANDS. 

( From Rev. W. Gill , Rarotonga , August 27 th 9 1842.) 

On the 15th of June last, we held the Annual Auxiliary Missionary Meeting, at 
Avarua — the station of Mr. Buzacott. 

Rio, one of the first native teachers to the Island, gave an address which was 
listened to with great interest. He said, “ Blessed are our eyes, that we see these 
rays of light. Our fathers were born in darkness, and in darkness their years fell 
behind them. The various generations of chiefs have died without seeing those 
. days ; but we are now rejoicing continually in the light from heaven.” Address- 
ing the young, he said, “You ought indeed to exalt your voices high in praise to 
Jehovah. He has saved you from the pit of heathenism. We, your fathers, 
know the character of that pit. Some of you were born there ; but now you 
resemble stones dug out of darkness and filth, and built up, by the love of Jesus, 
into a house of light and glory. You do not know what we know. The reign 
of Satan is a dark reign — a reign of death. We, your fathers, have lived under 
his dominion. The place in which we are now met was once a fearful place — a 
place of murder. We lived in the mountains, and hid ourselves in the holes of 
the rocks Hnd in .the caves of the earth. Our spear was our companion— our 
stones of murder our choicest property, Ane ! ane ! one! (Alas.! alas! ah§ !) 
we ale flesh-r~human flesh— and drank blood ; but now we are saved, Gieat it 
ihe love of God. Let our hearts be glad— lei oui voices be exalted— and let u* 
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do what we can to send the word of God to those who are as we were . The 
churches of Britain are doing much now; and they call on us to help them : wt 
have no real property ; but we all have land, and we all know how to*plant. Let 
us plant — continue to plant— arrow-root, to assist in this great work ; and what 
we do with our hands, let us see that our hearts be there also : that will be well- 
pleasing to God.” , * 

After the meeting, the arrow-root prepared by the classes was weighed— it 
amounted to 1,400 lbs. (two years’ subscription.) « The people of this station, 
“ Avarua,” were prevented from preparing their arrow-root last year, owing to 
their building a new school-house ; their old one, together with their chapel, 
being blown down by a fearful hurricane, in March, 1841. 

A few days after the above meeting, one of a similar kind was held at our 
station, “ Arorangi,” at the close of which, 900 lbs. of arrowroot were sub- 
scribed, together with three dollars, and twenty-four bundles of dried banana. 
The people of the station, with the children of our school, have planted for the 
ensuing year, and by their cheerfulness in the work, give proof of their desire to 
aid, as far as in them lies, the holy cause to which they owe so much. 

The ardent desire of the people to contribute for the support and extension of 
the Gospel, is happily corroborated in the appended translations of letters from 
the native officers of the local Auxiliaries at Arorangi and Mangaia. The first 
is addressed to the Rev. A . Tidman, under date of October : — 

“ Our Friend and Brother, to you the man who writes. This, my letter is 
concerning the growing of the word of God and his church $t Arorangi. We are 
greatly rejoiced while thinking of your compassionate Me to the heatifenTand 
the great work you are doing by your Society. Ours is a land of no propqyty : 
nevertheless we have contributed arrow-root, and, for the three years now fallen 
behind us, we have assembled at one place. No |hips have come to buy until 
now. Now Mr. Joane Williamu has come, and we have g>ven over the property 
to him. 

44 We were heathens formerly, and then we neglected this good work; but 
when Williamu came and brought our first teacher, whose name was Papeiha, 
we found life, and the darkness fled. It was as Paul has written — 4 We were 
once darkness,’ Eph. v. 8 ; and as John says, 4 The light shined in the midst of 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not,’ chap. i. 5. Then it was we 
knew that good was tha word of God. Then were our idols abolished, and now 
we are thinking that thus shall be the growing of the word of God in the lands 
yet remaining in darkness, who know not the salvation and loving-kindness of 
God. 

44 The arrow-root (2,306 lbs.) has been sold to Mr. Williams for money, 
amounting to £24 0s. 5d. There is joined to it £6 17s., making in all £30 
17s. 3d., which Mr. Williams will forward to the Society through Dr. Ross, 
Sydney. 

44 This is the conclusion of the word. Saved be you ! 

41 N a Setephano.” 


The second is addressed to the Directors and Friends of tlfe Society generally:— 

44 Mangaia , September 10M, 1842. 

44 Friends, Brethren, and Sisters,— ^lessings on you from God, and from 
the Lord Jesus our Saviour ! We were heathens formerly, when Williamu first 
came to us in his vessel. They brought to us the word of God, but we took the 
teachers and ill-treated them, and their wives. We scattered their property, and 
took the books they brought us, as ornaments to our heathen dances. This we 
did in our blindness ; but when we knew the word of God, we greatly wept. The 
word of God has grown very great among us* and the word spoken by Isaiah has 
been fulfilled, chap. ix. 2. Through your compassion and prayers, we have 
obtained the knowledge of Jesus our Saviour. Our former gods were wood and 
stone, and great in number : each family had a separate god, but now we have 
one Gpd, as was written by Paul, Ephes. ii. 13. Look you at that passage! 

44 Brethren and sisters, we send the property we have collected to aasi&t you 
and the churches of Britain. It has been subscribed by the churches at Mangaia— 
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it is but very little. Ours is a land of no property. This is the amount of what 
we have subscribed, — £11 12s. 6d., It is not ours — it is yours. 

“ Brethi^n, here is another little word of ours to you ; we are much in want of 
slates, paper, pens, ink, and pencils. We have learned to write on sand and 
leaves, and we greatly desire that you should give ( us a supply of the things 
mentioned. ‘ r 

“ We are greatly rejoiced at the testimony of Paul, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. By that 
word we know our former state of blindness, and that now we are reconciled to 
God. Because of the great love of God, our war-clubs are laid aside, and we are 
become brethren. 

“ This is all we find to say at present. 

“ Na Mumangatina, who collects the property at Mangaia for the society. 

Kt Na Solomona, who writes at Oneroa, the great settlement. ” 


NEW HEBRIDES. 

*. 

The subjoined interesting account of the last visit of the Camden to these 
islands, and the auspicious reception of our devoted brethren, Turner and Nisbet, 
by the natives of Tanna, has been communicated by the Rev. A. Buzacott, in a 
journal jf?rwarded under date of July, 1842: — 

External appearance of the Island and its inhabitants . 

JiJjL v l. — Went ashore, accompanied by Captain Morgan and the brethren, 
Heath, v S'latyer, Johnston, Nisbet, and Turner, to have a meeting with the 
chiefs. We landed in perfect confidence ; and while the chiefs were assembling, 
we walked from the bay where we landed to the opposite shore. We were much 
surprised at the richness of the soil, and the extraordinary size of the yams, 
sugar-cane, and bread-fruit trees. The cocoa-nut tree abounds in every direction. 
We found the natives very civil and respectful ; but their appearance was most 
degrading and disgusting. They had their bodies plastered over with a thick 
coating of either red earth or charcoal ; some had one-half of their faces painted 
red ; others all red or all black, as suited their taste : this, indeed, is the only 
covering they wear, except the females, who are decently covered with matted 
leaves. The native houses are low, wretched-looking^ novels, and they have 
neither mats to sleep on nor cloth to co/er them. In the cold season they huddle 
together like so many pigs, to keep each other warm, or sleep near a fire. The 
women are the slaves; — they weed and till the ground, dig the yams, climb the 
cocoa-nut trees, cook the food, and carry burdens ; while the men walk about at 
their ease, with their clubs and spears, and bows and arrows. 

^ On our return we found the chiefs assembled in the teachers’ house, and imme- 
diately proposed to them a number of questions ; viz., — Whether they wished 
the missionaries to reside among them? Would they treat their wives with 
respect? In case of war, how would they act towards them? Would they give 
them a piece of land to build a house on ? Would they assist in building a house 
for them ? To these questions satisfactory answers were given, and we then 
returned to the ship. * 

July 3 (Sabbath). — This has been a memorable day. The brethren, Heath, 
Slatyer, Johnston, Turner, and Nisbet, went ashore about nine in the morning, 
and had a meeting with the natives jn the open air, under the shade of a large 
tree. About 200 were present. Most of them, who had the means, came de- 
cently clad, and were very attentive; while, through an interpreter, the brethren 
severally addressed them. Most of the men were armed with clubs, and bows 
and arrows. About half-past ten the Bethel-flag was hoisted in the Camden , and 
a boat’s crew, with the captains of each of the other vessels, came and united 
with us in solemn worship. In«the afternoon the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 
was administered, afld addresses were given both in Samoan and English. The 
service was one of peculiar interest, as it was the first time of commemorating 
the dying of the Lord Jesus in this heathen land. 

We remained till the 8th of July, when we bade farewell to our dear fiends, 
and weighed anchor. We left them in much more favourable circumstances than 
we anticipated. The teachers’ house, in which they will reside till their own i* 
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erected, is a very good one, and the natives are very civil towards them. Reso- 
lution bay is a beautiful place; close by there is an active volcano, which, during 
our stay, was continually sending forth thick volumes of smoke, and fti the night, 
at times the heavens were reddened with its blaze. The sight, a little way off 
at sea, was sometimes veipr grand. Every now and then it was accompanied by 
a rumbling noise as «jf an immense volley of musketry. 

From Resolution brfy we proceeded to Nina, and arrived there about four 
o’clock of the same day. Brother Slatyer and rfnyself wttit ashore, and pro- 
ceeded to the teachers’ house. After waiting a little, three of the principal 
chiefs came to see us, accompanied by a number of the people with whom we 
had some conversation. Everything appeared just as we found it at Tanna: 
there are no converts, but a favourable impression seems to have been produced, 
and many attend worship on the Sabbath. Six times the teachers have been 
successful in preventing war ; and soon after they landed, a boat’s crew from a 
whaler would have been cut off, and every individual massacred, had they not 
interfered and prevented it. 

July 10 (Sabbath) — We sailed close to Eranan ; but the wind blew so hard, 
it was with great difficulty we could hold any communication with the shore. 
We succeeded at last in getting off from the island Samuela one of the teachers, 
from whom we learnt that the good work had been commenced — that twelve 
women and five men had embraced Christianity , and had stood firm ; while some 
others had nude a profession, but in time of trial fell away. We^svere de- 
lighted to hear of these, — the first-fruits of the New Hebrides; and our prayers 
ascended with our praises, that this little one* may soon become a thousand. • 

July 11 Anchored at Ekeamu. With the native teacher, Da vid^-fo* our 

guide and interpreter, we went ashore to see the chiefs ana people. As^e neared 
the beach, a young man ran into the water to meet us, clapping his hands; and 
showing other demonstrations of great joy, calling out — “Davida! Davida!” 
We were informed by the latter that he was one Of three who had become con- 
verts, and that he was delighted to see him return to the island. We were con- 
ducted to the apartments of the old chief, who had always ‘befriended the con- 
verts ; expressed our gratitude to him for his conduct, and urged upon him the 
object of our visit. lie told us his people had been foolishly obstinate in disbe- 
lieving the teachers, considering them as “ castaways,” and not expecting again 
to see the ship that brought them ; but that being now convinced what they had 
told them was true, they resolved to delay no longer, but would from henceforth 
attend to instruction. ' 

The people in this island are not so fierce in their appearance as those at Tanna: 
they are of lighter complexion, and we scarcely saw a war instrument among 
them. They told us they were much frightened by the crews of the sandal- 
wood ships, whose conduct, according to their account, has been most disgraceful. 
Armed bodies of men would go on shore; and after offering the natives some 
trifle for their pigs, which they could not accept, the foreigners would proceed to 
shoot the pigs, and carry them off by force ; their fowls shared the same fate, 
and their taro had also been taken away. Through Davida we expressed our 
utter abhorrence of such conduct, and they were glad to find we did not belong 
to that party. 

This is a large island, mountainous, with but little low kind where we anchored 
— what low land there was, appeared very swampy. Here the natives had their 
plantations of taro and sugar-cane, planted in beds with much neatness and taste, 
and enclosed in a fence of reeds very skilfuA]y constructed. We heard of a horrid 
custom prevalent in this island, — namely, the immolation of widows. When the 
husband dies, whether he have one, two, or a dozen wives, they must all be 
strangled, and cast together into the sea, where the people bury all their dead. 
Davida informed us, that, a few days previous to our arrival, ne had been the 
means of saving one poor creature from strangulation. Her husband had died, 
and the brother of the wife, whose office it is td perpetrate the horrid deed, was 
prepared with a cord for the purpose. Davida ran betweeh him and his victim, 
and rescued her, and made the brother promise that he would not again attempt 
it. The husband was consequently buried without the wife, atid her life was 
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INDIA. 

missionary Visit to lucknow. 

(Prom Rev. R. C. Mather, Mirzapore, March 17, 1843.) 

Last year, the Directors will remember, I made a tour in the territories of the 
independent Rajah of Rewab, and visited many places where no Christian mis- 
sionary had been before. Thist.year it was agreed that we should travel through 
the territories of the king of Oude, and visit Lucknow, one of the largest and 
most important cities in India. Throughout the greater part of the proposed 
route no missionary had gone, and the field of usefulness was wholly untrodden. 
An old friend, Mr. Smith, of the Church Mission, agreed * to accompany myself 
and Mrs. Mather. 

On the 15th of January, we reached Lucknow. This is the largest native city 
in India, and in the numbeXand magnificence of its public buildings, it is perfectly 
unique. We had no idea previously of its vast extent and its dense population. 
Even Benares is small in comparison, and its public buildings are for inferior. 
As the present king is very strict in the observance of his own faith, and in- 
tolerant to others of a different persuasion, it was thought by our friends in 
Lucknow, that we had better not attempt to preach to the Mussulmans, nor, in- 
deed, address them at all on this occasion, but confine ourselves to doing good 
amongst Jjhe small Christian population. This advice occasioned us no small 
grief, as it seemed to hold out a complete disappointment to all our hopes and 
prospects. However, after deliberation and prayer, we resolved on making an 
effort tojienefit the Mussulmans, leaving the consequences to God. | i 

In acc&ftlance with ffeis determination, we succeeded in engaging an empty 
houserin the densest part of the city, and had removed to it all our boxes of books 
for sale and gratuitous distribution. The bouse stood in front of the market- 
place, and when we bad arranged our book-shelves they could be seen by all the 
passers-by. Thither w*e went every morning, and came away every evening. At 
first we had but few visiters, and, when they found that our books were for sale, 
they expressed themselves disappointed, as they had heard that, in the Company’s 
provinces, we distributed them gratuitously. Soon, however, the news spread 
that missionaries had arrived in Lucknow, and the street was crowded by persons 
anxious to speak with us. 

For eight successive days, we were engaged perpetually in preaching and teach- 
ing, and religious discussions. Some of our hearers seefocd pleased to see us, 
while others appeared very angry that we had dared to come : one Maulavi said 
on parting, that if he had the power he would not allow us to remain longer. All 
this while we continued to offer our larger books for sale, and gave away the 
smaller ones to those who could read. Their eagerness to obtain the latter was, 
however, the occasion of much confusion, and threatened something worse, as 
one day a rush was made towards our book-shelves, and ten or twelve New 
Testaments were forcibly carried off. After this we found it necessary to be 
cautious as to whom we should admit, and succeeded in making arrangements 
which effectually excluded all characters of a ruder sort. As now only one or 
two days remained, previous to the commencement of the Muharram, when we 
should not be allowed even so much as to show ourselves as preachers of the 
gospel, we resolved on distributing, gratuitously, all the books we had brought 
with us ; this we did, to the great satisfaction of the people, though the supply 
was little commensurate with the de/uand. Having emptied our shelves of our 
Persian and Hindoo books, and thus accomplished all that we could do in a tran- 
sient visit, and even more than we had dared to hope, we gave up our house in 
the Bazaar. At our lodgings, however, we had subsequently many visiters, in- 
cluding two or three Pundits, to whom we gave copies of the scriptures in the 
Hindoo* 


BAPTISM* OF HINDOO CONVERTS AT BANGALORE. 

* » (From Rev. James Sewell, Bangalore, Nov. 21, 1812.) 

Gradual enlightenment of a heathen mind. 

I have recently baptized a man who has lived with us as a servant for three 
yeari past. When he entered my family, he was professedly a heathen : but from 
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the first he showed an amiable and teachable, disposition, and was remarkable for 
integrity and uprightness. After about a year and a half, he requested baptism ; , 
but, as his knowledge was scarcely sufficient to warrant my compliance, I delayed 
until be should better understand what he was doing. There was no trace of 
insincerity or improper motive, but rather the reverse ; and I do not now feel 
satisfied that it was right to decline baptizing him. After about Mother year'* 
trial and instruction, I felt no hesitation in admitting hint into the Christian 
church by baptism. 

He is, at present, a very delightful specimen of the triumph of Christian princi. 
pies over all the darkness and wickedness of heathenism. His example has been 
already, to my knowledge, very useful ; and the unostentatious consistency of hi* 
conduct has attracted admiration. * 

Power of grace in a young Hindoo female. 

The case of a native girl, whom I have baptized, is also very interesting. She 
was as wild and ignorant as a heathen girl could be, when she was intrusted to 
the care of my dear wife, by her parents, about two years ago. But when I look 
at her now, and compare her with what she wa9 then, and with what she would 
have been had she continued in the darkness of heathenism, I cannot but magnify 
the grace of God. Her mind gradually opened to the truth, and her prejudice 
against it being apparently nothing but the carnality of the unrenewed h^irt, gave 
way to its claims, and she soon acquired such a measure of intelligence, and 
manifested such a spirit of inquiry, as encouraged exertion and excited hope. 
During Mrs. Sewell’s frequent and long-continued illness^this girl w as co nstantly 
with her, to wait upon her ; and was at the same time receiving instmfition from 
her, not in set and formal lessons, so much as in free and familiar conversations. 
She also witnessed, on one or two occasions especially, the power of Christianity 
to produce resignation under painful and trying disappointments; and it was evi- 
dent the effect of them was beneficial to her mind. He*r first manifestation of 
faith in Christ was during an attack of fever which threatened her life, about one 
year ago, \vhen she expressed herself as not afraid to die, because she trusted in 
Christ for the pardon of all her sins, and for the complete salvation of her soul. 
She recovered from that illness, and ever since has shown a more serious and 
decided attachment to Christianity than she did before. It was about six months 
after this, according to her own account, that she seriously determined to follow 
Christ fully, and a fev£ weeks afterwards she requested to be admitted to the 
church by baptism. Her simplicity, humility, and love to the Saviour, were 
remarkable in the spirit which she manifested on this occasion, and the only 
obstacle to her baptism appeared to be the opposition which her parents would 
make. In encountering that opposition, she displayed great firmness and decision 
for God, without any improper or unbecoming disregard of parental authority, and 
used the most winning and persuasive arguments to induce ner parents, her father 
more particularly, to consent ; and at last to her entreaties, and to our arguments, 
he yielded so far as to promise no active opposition. In this respect he has kept 
his word, and continues to treat the girl as his daughter, though she has broken 
her caste. She continues to walk consistently, though, from her age, (only about 
fourteen,) she cannot be supposed to have acquired a very»mature Christian char- 
acter. Her name was Katee— the name of one of the most frightful forms of 
Doorga, the goddess of evil. She is now called Lydia, after her “ whose heart 
the Lord opened, so that she attended unto4he things that were spoken by Paul.’* 


MORAL CONDITION OF TH$ INHABITANTS OF COIMBATOOR. 

(From Rev. E. Lewis, Coimbatoor, January 17, 1§43.) 

Character , employment , and influence of the Brahmins. 

I 

In conversing freely with the people in their own language, by which I have been 
enajjiefl to form an estimate of their comparative views of idolatry and Chris- 
tianity, I have frequently in my own mind ^divided them into three classes ; namely, 
confirmed idolaters , sceptics , and inquirers. The first class chiefly consists of 
Brahmins, especially those of them who depend for their livelihood on the liberal 
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support which government affords ^o idolatry. As these temple Brahmins form 
a considerable portion of the “ Holy and superhuman fraternity,” (as they fre- 
quently call themselves,) and are employed by the other Brahmins who devote 
themselves to worldly pursuits, and by people of inferior castes, to purify their 
houses, pray for the dead, propitiate the spirits of departed friends, cure diseases, 
exorcise demftns, and many other things of the like naturd, — they naturally exer- 
cise arralmost unbounded influence over the greater part of the people, whom, by 
acting upon their fears, they hold in abject submission to their own power, and 
in the grossest darkness respecting even the first principles of natural religion. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that men of this description, whose entire in- 
fluence over the bodies and minds of the inferior people, and whose means of 
subsistence depend exclusively upon a firm adherence to their own system, are, 
without exception, confirmed idolaters . Still they do not altogether avoid inter- 
course with missionaries, specially when they can meet an opportunity of openly 
depreciating Christianity, and of extolling the virtues of their own dumb idols, 
in the presence of a mob of their own people. On such occasions they studiously 
avoid everything in the form ofran argument, being convinced that they would be 
defeated in the very attempt to defend idolatry in this way: they therefore deal 
in the wildest declamations, and the most ridiculous and extravagant nonsense. 

There are, however, among even these persons, a few, and but a few, who 
readily qjpbrace any opportunity of conversing with a missionary alone, and who, 
before the conversation is brought to a close, will not only freely acknowledge the 
excellency of the Christian religion' ; but frankly confess that their adherence to 
their o$rn system is pierely worldly policy ; and, as they frequently term it, “ A 
profitable inatter for tKfc stomach.” 

The second class of persons consists of sceptics. By public preaching, wide 
distribution of tracts, and other means, these persons have acquired sufficient 
knowledge to perceive that the idols which they formerly worshipped arc 
“ nothing in the worlh yet as to a belief in the existence of “ one living ami 
true God,” they have none, or at least seem to have none; judging by the mode 
of reasoning which they adopt in reference to this subject. Frequently, after 
speaking to a mixed assembly in the market-places and elsewhere, and when led 
to entertain a slight hope that their minds had been somewhat seriously impressed 
by the truths of the gospel, one or two of these persons have boldly stepped 
forward, and, in the presence of all the rest, not only denied everything which 
I bad advanced, respecting the depravity of human nature, and the way of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, but impiously asked, “ Where is the God you speak 
of? Show him to us, and we will believe in bis existence : our gods we can see, 
and therefore acknowledge their existence ; but, as you rightly told us, they are not 
God, for they can neither see, hear, speak, nor walk. We are, therefore, dis- 
satisfied in our own minds as to the truth of what you advance respecting the 
existence of any God whatever.” 

Thus they reason within themselves, and thus they speak. No argument 
whatever, drawn either from analogy, or from the natural connexion which they 
everywhere observe between cause and effect, seems to produce any conviction 
in them of the existence of an Intelligent Being who made all things. They 
seem to me to have closed their minds against conviction, and to have plunged 
themselves into the awful gulf of atheism. However, they rfre different from 
atheists in Europe in one point of view — they use no persuasions to make 
proselytes, but are contented with^being atheists themselves; neither do the 
theists attempt to reclaim them. So long as they do not call themselves Chris- 
tians, but observe a strict attention to all the forms and distinctions of caste, no 
one will attempt to molest them. 

To the third class belong inquirers. With several of these I have frequently 
had the pleasure of conversing. Some of them, (as they tell me,) have renounced 
all connexion with idolatry for several years past. They live as formerly among 
their heathen relatives, and are silent spectators of all the idolatrous practices of 
their neighbours. They embrace every opportunity of speaking to missionaries, 
and of obtaining books from them. These books they preserve with great care, and 
read very attentively. They frequently tell me, “ We have a great dfccjfe to 
become Christians, but the very first day we attempt to take such an important 
step our relatives will abandon us for life, and leave us no other prospect than 
that of poverty and infamy.” 
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CHAPELTON STATION, JAMAICA. > 

Thr following grateful intelligence has been communicated by the Rev. Robert 
Jones, missionary at Cljapelton, in a letter received by the Rev. J. J. Freeman, 
since arriving in this courftry, after his visit, as the Deputation of the Society, to 
Jamaica. , * * 

We have had much to encourage us in our work since you left. During the last 
few weeks several persons have become decidedly devoted to God. There is a 
favourable movement on the part of the young, since we established special 
meetings amongst them. We hope soon to receive several of them into the 
church. 

You will be sorry to hear that we have lost two young persons by death : one 
was a girl who had received her education in the school^ and gave good evidence 
that she died in Jesus. The other was one of our newly-elected Deacons, named 
John Richards, who died a week after you left the island. Throughout the 
whole of his illness, (which was most painful and digressing,) he manifested great 
meekness and resignation to the will of God. For several days he was delirious, 
but not a word escaped bis lips inconsistent with the religion of Jesus. He 
wished sometimes to be left alone, and when all his friends had retired from the 
room, lie was heard praying very earnestly for God to have mercy on h^n, and 
bless him, and give him patience to bear his affliction. He said, two daj/s before 
his death, that he knew he should soon die, buf of death he was not afraid. He 
bade his friends farewell with composure. « 


DEATH OF THE REV. P. WRIGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With feelings of the deepest sorrow we fulfil the duty of communicating to the 
friends of the Society, intelligence of the death of the Rev. Peter Wright, our 
valuable and honoured missionary at Griqua Town. He died at Philippolis, on 
the 14th of April, after a short illness of ten days, leaving a wife and nine children 
to deplore the grievous and sudden bereavement with which it has pleased the 
Father of mercies to visit them. The Directors deeply commiserate the condi- 
tion of the sorrowing widow and her family, and earnestly commend them to the 
sympathies and prayers of all the friends of the Society. Our departed brother 
has been removed in the midst of his energies and usefulness, at a period when 
his presence and his agency on the borders of the colony appear to have been 
most urgently needed. The immediate cause of his death was malignant sore 
throat, which has made its appearance in the country in the form of an epidemic, 
and seems likely to prove the occasion of extensive mortality. At the period of 
his decease, Mrs. Wright and some of her family were suffering under the same 
complaint, and while we devoutly hope that life may be spared, we are admon- 
ished to hold ourselves prepared for the contrary. 

Mr. Wright sustained a very important share in the work of our missions 
beyond the Northern Frontiers of the Colony, for which tl#e wisdom and grace 
ol his Divine Lord and Master had peculiarly qualified him ; and the difficulty of 
finding a successor to his arduous and honourable post is fully indicated in the 
following testimony to his character, contained in a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Philip : — 

“ Mr. Wright united in himself many qualities of high value as a missionary , 
hut the great secret of his usefulness was the entireness of the consecration of 
his heart to God. He sought not hiirjeelf, and he thought nothing of sacrifices 
when God or a sense of duty required them. Nothing was too great for him to 
undertake, when he saw the path of duty clearly before him ! and he found his 
reward in his work. That act of service in which he closed* his life, affords a 
striking illustration of the devotedness of his mind. In the midst of a flourishing 
family, and of comforts which he himself and his excellent wife had' created, and 
with tb^eause of Christ in a high state of prosperity around him, he no sooner 
saw tHat his presence at Philippolis was called for, than he broke up his estab* 
lishment at Griqua Town, and, with his family, exchanged a state of comparative 
comfort for one of privation, and a state of peace to enter into one of strife and 
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contention. The people asked him to come to them as the only person who 
could sav& them from the evils they were suffering,— fears within, and impending 
calamities without ; and, aware of all the sacrifices it might cost him, he con- 
sulted not with flesh and blood, nor counted his owij personal comforts, nor the 
comforts of his family, nor even his own life, dear to him, that he might render 
the required service to the cause of his Divine Master.** 


DEATH OF THE REV. SAMUEL KIDD. 

I’hts mournful event occurred on the 12th of June. At their earliest subsequent 
meeting, the Directors adopted the following resolution, which, as expressive of 
their feelings on the occasion, and in justice to the memory of their departed 
brother, it affords them a mournful gratification thus to place on public record 
** That the Directors desire to receive, with unfeigned submission to the will 
of God, the intelligence*conveyed to them of the sudden decease of their 
valued friend, and former Missionary in Malacca, the Rev. Samuel Kidd, 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature, in University College, 
London ; and they avail themselves of thisopportunity to record their deep 
seqse of his moral worth, and the zeal which he manifested in the cause of 
the "evangelization of China ; of the eminence of his attainments in the im- 
* portant department of services to which his talents and acquirements were 
consecrated, ai^nf the great loss sustained by the Christian church, in his 
reniflval at this juncture, when his efficient aid might have been so usefully 
• afforded to Missionaries destined to the great empire of the East, by instruct- 
ing them in the language ; and that this board conveys to their esteemed 
friend, Mrs. K^dd, thfl widow, and her family, the assurance of their Chris- 
tian sympathy and condolence, and their earnest hope that the God of the 
widow and the fatherless will afford them all the gracious support they re- 
quire, and from his goodness abundantly supply all their need.” 

In consequence of the painfully destitute circumstances in which the widow of 
our lamented friend, and her family of seven children, have been left by this 
mournful dispensation, a subscription has been opened for the purpose of raising a 
fund to be devoted to their future maintenance. The committee, to whom its 
management has been committed, have already had the ’pleasure of receiving gen- 
erouB benefactions from the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Queen Dowager. 
Other donations have also been presented, including £100 from the Directors of 
this Society. It is earnestly hoped a sufficient amount will eventually be raised 
to meet the urgent exigencies of a case possessing such strong and affecting 
claims on the resources of Christian benevolence. 
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A PASTOR’S ADDRESS TO HIS CHURCH ON A DAY 
OF HUMILIATION AND PRAYER. 

My Beloved Brethren,— Your unanimity respecting the ^’opriety 
of setting apart a day for special prayer, indicates that there is a 
general conviction that our state, as a church, i^not such as is desir- 
able, — that there is great need for a season of revival and fWfeshing, 
— that certain evils are to be cast out, and certain excellencies Cb be 
brought in, before we present the aspect cf a field which the Lord 
has blessed, and which he delights to contemplate. It is possible, 
however, my dear brethren, that this may, on the part of many, be 
nothing more than the conviction of reason , — a conclusion to which 
the world may come, from the events passing under its observation, 
without the slightest suitable and salutary impression being made on 
the heart. A few, individuals, whose hearts the Divine Spirit has 
touched, may propose such a service as that in which you are about 
to engage, and the rest may readily acquiesce in the propriety of the 
proposal, and enter upon it without feeling personally interested 
either in the causes that may have rendered it necessary, or the 
results that may How from it. I do not insinuate, my beloved 
brethren, that this is the case with you as a church. On the con- 
trary, I rejoice that the Lord is in your midst, and that you are 
entering upon the present service in a frame of mind acceptable to 
him, and the precursor of blessings unspeakable. Notwithstanding, 
it will not be deemed out of place that I should endeavour to stir 
up your minds by way of remembrance, and to poiut out some of 
those exercises and feelings necessary, to a season of humiliation and 
true devotion. Suffer, then, my dear brethren, the w T ord of exhor- 
tation. 

In the Jirst place, then, it is necessary that all our minds, (for I 
include myself in this exercise with you,) it is .necessary that all 
our minds be divested of the fallacy, so commoq, of regarding the 
church as sinning, and the church as needing to be revived, while our 
individual responsibilities and necessities are lost sight of In this 
cl generality. An imaginary personage is called up, to whom 
those actions, feelings, and responsibilities are attributed, which be- 
New Series. Vol. III. 2 G 
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long to ourselves as individuals. Let it be impressed upon our minds 
that we, ns the individuals composing the church, give it its char- 
acter — that its defects , whatever these may be, are ours, and that 
the blessings we implore are for ourselves * individually. At the 
foundation, then, of an acceptable service, like the present, lies a 
searching , faithful , and, devout self-examination . Let me most 
earnestly entreat of you, dear brethren, to have this deeply impressed 
upon your minds. If there be not this, our prayers are but so much 
idle vapour — nay, worse , for they must be offensive to the Saviour 
whom we profess to love, and must fearfully aggravate the guilt of 
our hypocrisy. The duty of self examination is a difficult and repul- 
sive one to many. If there be not a spiritual frame of heart, and 
true sincerity, it will be either superficially performed, or altogether 
neglected. The soul will say “ Peace, peace,” when there is no 
proper ground for peace ; it will make general and vague confessions, 
and desire in words what would not be acceptable in heart ; and thus, 
with all the outward appearance of a true service, there is rendered 
to God\:othing but insult. Let it not be "so with us on the present 
occasion. Let each of us retire, and enter upon an investigation of 
his ow^true state-scarry ing with us, into the chambers of our souls, 
the candle of the Lord — the word of truth and purity. Let us search 
and bring to our solemn view our iniquities, — our positive sins, secret 
or ope?i, — our neglected duties, and our cherished sinful habits ; let us 
bring these before our solemn view, and gaze upon them in the light 
of the cross , until we see them in their hatefulness, and abhor our- 
selves in dust and ashes. Let there be no compromise with sklf in 
this matter. Let us not be afraid to know the worst respecting our 
spiritual maladies, that they may be healed. Let us be faithful to 
ourselves, and then will He be faithful who watches for the first sigh 
of the penitent, and goes forth to meet him, not. with upbraiding 
voice, but with the extended arms of infinite compassion and love. 

Secondly, We must have personal humiliation ; — each must mouryi 
opart , not for the sins of the church , but for his own personal con- 
tribution to the amount of these sins, discovered by the faithful 
personal scrutiny just referred to. It will not be enough to discover 
our guilt, and to acknowledge it ; we must have the feelings appro- 
priate to the discovery — a broken and a contrite heart. This, my 
dear brethren, if it f xist, will give deep solemyiity to our engagements, 
private and social. It will be proof to ourselves that we are in earnest, 
and that we are approaching the divine throne in that state of 
mind which insures a gracious' answer, and without which Jehovah 
cannot hear us. Let us look, then, to the cross through our tears, 
and let the Spirit interpret our groan ings which cannot be uttered. 

Thirdly , We must be resolved at r oncc to show fully and practi- 
cally the fruit of o\ir peniteitce, and the sincerity of our humiliation , 
by forsaking the iniquities which we discover , and performing the 
duties we have neglected. If we do not this, we have manifestly no 
sincerity — wd are expecting fruit without sowing— we are expecting, 
too, grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles. Are we to be revtVed ? 
Then, my dear brethren, this will be the result. There will be in- 
creased personal holiness of life — watchfulness of deportment— active 
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and definite personal service in promoting the cause of Christ — 
greater mutual love and mutual interest — a greater relisji for the 
services of the sanctuary, and a mbre regular and full attendance 
upon these services. ,There will be also a deeper interest in the 
state of the ungodly among whom we live, and especially those of 
them who worship — or rather who attend with us when we worship. 
Family religion will be more cultivated ; anfl we shall see the promise 
fulfilled, that instead of the fathers the Lord will take the children. 
These things, if we are indeed revived, will continue and abound. 
Nor will they at all interfere with worldly business. Would, my 
brethren, that worldly business interfered less with them ! When 
the cares of the world render it impracticable for us to attend to our 
spiritual interests, personal, or social, our souls are prostrate before 
an idol. We may imagine that we are in the way of duty , but the 
Lord can convince by temporal adversity, that in this, as well as in 
other matters, “ the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong/’ Had we in due measure added to our faith fortitude — could 
we in this matter sufficiently trust Jehovah — he would soon^nake it 
appear that the way of duty — having a single eye to his glory — is tjie 
way of worldly, as well as of spiritual, prosperity »And should it be 
otherwise — should the Lord see meet to send temporal adversity — this 
also is a proof of his love ; and it will still prove true that the waV of 
consistency is the way of true happiness ai¥i peace. Were we all, 
my beloved brethren, enabled thus to show the practical and only 
genuine proofs of a true revival, how glorious would he the result ! 
When I call to my view the materials of which the church is com- 
posed, the amount of talent and opportunity existing in our midst, 
I feel constrained to conclude that we might, by the divine blessing, 
not only enjoy a blessing within our own more immediate circles of rela- 
tionships, but also be the instruments of diffusing extensively around 
us the blessings of the gospel of peace. If all were active, what 
hindereth that our house of prayer should not be filled with the care- 
less and perishing; and that without trenching upon the province of 
others ? If we will not he active in the present day, others will. 
Their zeal, which is beginning to burn so ardently, should shame us, 
and lead us to a holy emulation. If revived , a spirit of holy love 9 of 
true catholicity, will preserve us from doing the Lord's work in any 
other than the Lord's Spirit. 

There are several other particulars to which I have a desire to 
direct, your earnest attention on the present occasion, but I must 
not detain you, and therefore shall ^confine myself to one more, 
which is — 

Finally , That, if we would engage in the present service acceptably, 
we should do it in dependence upon the influence of the Divine Spirit. 
Let us not forget that we live under the dispensation of the Spirit, 
Should it enter into our minds that there* is virtue ”jn setting apart a 
day for humiliation and prayer to procure, of itself a revival ; or, 
should we, with a less evident tendency to error, altogether overlook 
the a»T:0ncy of the Divine Spirit, our service can be to no profit. It 
is rfot enough, my dear brethren, that we admit in theory the 
necessity of the Spirit’s influence — we must feel in our hearts its 
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power, as one of the most glorious and important truths which are 
revealed to us in the divine word. We must approach the divine 
throne with a sense of its importance in our hearts ; it must give a 
cast and character to all our religious engagements ; and it must 
ever in our minds be associated with a humbling sense of our own in- 
ability to secure our own spiritual interests. We must then specially 
cry for the Spirit. Let us honour the divine Agent, and he will 
honour us. I feel fully persuaded that the overlooking of this matter 
has hitherto proved a great and essential hinderance to the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ. Let us reflect upon this, and we shall 
soon see its truth and importance, and shall be enabled to act ac- 
cordingly. To act with promptitude , vigour, and consistency ; that is 
the great matter at which we should aim. May the Lord, the 
Spirit , enable us individually to do so to the honour and glory of His 
own hallowed name ! 


v. THE BURIATS. 

THE BUDDHIST RELIGION. 

Mr. EflttuR, — The*papers I sent you some time ago upon the Buriats , 
and- which you kindly inserted in your valuable Magazine, ought to 
have been followed up <jvith a concluding one, describing the cere- 
monies of the Buddhist religion, with some account of the tenets 
and character of the disciples of that form of idolatry. But I have 
really little heart to write upon such subjects, and I have been appre- 
hensive that your readers may think they have already got enough 
of it. The breaking up of our mission — the abandonment of the 
field — the suspension of proper efforts to overthrow that superstition, 
and to plant pure Christianity in its room — the probability that the 
Greek church will eventually compel the Buriats to exchange their 
idolatrous rites for her saint- worship, and the lifeless forms of her 
ceremonial — all combine to render the existing Dalai Lamaism of 
Siberia a subject which I cannot contemplate but with very pain- 
ful feelings. The exposure, however, of the delusions and mum- 
meries and oppressions of that priestcraft, may not be without use. 
Such a subject, although uninviting in itself, may stir up to more 
earnest prayer, that a way may be opened by Him, whose name and 
character are blasphemed by these wicked men, for the spread of his 
truth among the idolaters of Siberia, and for the coining of his 
kingdom in all lands. 

I shall not trouble your readers with a history of the Buddhist 
superstition, nor with any detail of the systems which it has rivalled 
or superseded in different countries. r In Tibet — its head-quarters — 
it has no competitor in China, it is one of three great sects; — in 
Siberia, it has attempted to supplant Shamanism, and has, to some 
extent, succeeded. What it is, and what it has done in Burmah, 
Ceylon, and. other countries, such of your readers as wish to pursue 
their inquiries on the subject, may obtain information in thts^ell- 
known missionary works relating to those regions. * 

The religion of the Dalai Lama, as this system is called by the 
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Burials, found its way to Siberia about the beginning of the last 
century. Several Buriats, who had learned something about it from 
their brethren in Mongolia, went to Tibet, and remainedf there for* 
some years, receiving^ instruction from the lamas. They returned 
to their native country invested with the priestly character, brought 
with them books, pictures, and other instruments, of the new idol- 
atry; built a temple, and set up the worship of Shigfemoni (Buddha), 
and the other gods of his fraternity. From that small beginning, the 
Shamans of that day could not foresee whereto the thing would grow. 
They are now completely extirpated from the regions occupied by the 
Selenginsk Buriats, or rather the whole people have been converted 
to the lama faith, and not one Shaman sacrifice is now offered 
there. The lamas or priests, in that one district, are in number at 
least four thousand. They have ten large temples, built in what 
they think a style of great magnificenbe. The walls inside are 
covered with paintings of their gods ; their sacred tables are adorned 
with costly vessels and instruments used in their worship; the volu- 
minous books, in the Tibetian language, read annually ^xt their 
great assemblies, are piled up in a conspicuous plan. Seats for the 
priests cover the area of the temple. These seats rise in height 
according to the gradation of rank of these favifhrites of tbe^gods, up 
to the lofty chair occupied by the chief priest, who is the head of 
six or seven hundred lamas of lower degree, belonging to the temple. 
When the service is going on in these temples, the priests are seated 
in compact rows, leaving only room in the passage round the walls, 
and in the centre, for the lay- worshippers to walk up to the place 
where the books and images are displayed to view, and near which 
the great lama is seated. These lay- worshippers remain in the 
temples only long enough to perform their prostrations, and to receive 
the blessing of the 1 high priest, by having their heads touched with 
bis prayer-book. The priests continue in the temple reading and 
chanting many hours a-day during the whole period of their assem- 
bly. They have service two days every month, at the time of full 
moon ; and the whole of the first month of the year is sacred, and 
ought to be spent at the temples ; at most of them, however, the 
service continues only fifteen or twenty days. I should have men- 
tioned that, before entering the temple, each worshipper has to go 
into a small building, containing a Kurdu, or prayer wheel, and turn 
round the machine three times, at least. This dtmtrivanee has often 
been described, and may here be dismissed with a few words. The 
Kurdu is made of various sizes, from a cylinder of seven feet in 
height, and five or six in diameter, d&wn to a diminutive round box, 
or barrel, not larger than a tumbler, which the worshipper, when 
using it, holds in his hand ; twirling the spindle of it with his finger 
and thumb. But large or small, the Kurdu is filled with prayers, 
or, at least, books and papers in the Tibetian lai^uage; and as tlie 
machine revolves, the benefit of these prayers, thus presented to the 
gods, is obtained by the performer. This is certainly $he perfection 
of iftachanical devotion, especially when the Kurdu is attached to a 
wffidrnill, which we have seen close by many of the Buriat tents. 
'Hie ingenious owners of these machines leave them to revolve as the 
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wind blows, while they can be doing other business, saved even the 
trouble of keeping their prayer .wheels in motion. 

• The gods are many, being for the most part deified lamas, or 
devout kings and other great men, who, by apts of merit, prayers, 
fasting, almsgiving, and such like, raised themselves to the rank of 
gods. Of a supreme intelligence their books say nothing. The 
world, with all it Contains, came into being without the intervention of 
a Creator. All things continue as they are without a Supreme Ruler. 
Buddha, or Shigemoni, is but a local and temporary divinity, to give 
place to another at the end of his dynasty of 5,000 years, of which 
more than one half has already expired. Their books speak of twenty- 
six heavens, rising above one another in height and happiness. The 
highest terminates in Isfirwan — a state of perfect repose — a waveless 
ocean, where no passion disturbs the calm — no hope, no fear, no joy, 
no sorrow, no reinembrancb, no sensation, no light, no darkness, is 
known. The description of Nirwan, therefore, corresponds to nothing 
else than annihilation. Their books also contain graphic descriptions 
of the allies of misery. There are sixteen hells — according to some 
authorities, or interpretations, eighteen : one half of these places are 
regions of intense cold, and the condemned suffer the pain produced 
by freeze ; the otlM^half are of the opposite character, and there 
the wctims suffer the pain of burning. The condemned suffer the 
alternate agonies of fire v and frost, not forever, but for lengthened 
periods, which are thus calculated. The Director of these punish- 
ments has a box seven fathoms in length ; one fathom in width, and 
one in depth. This box is fitted with horse hair. One hair is drawn 
out every hundred years ; and when the box is emptied at this slow 
rate, the punishment in the first hot hell is exchanged for a similar 
period of suffering in the first cold one, and so on till the whole series 
has been gone through ! If there has been no 'offence committed, 
such as may incur a repetition of the punishment, there may then 
he admission into the lowest heaven. 

The period of punishment may be shortened, or the degree of it 
mitigated, by the efficacy of the prayers and offerings presented by 
the priests. The use that is made of this power by the Buriat lamas 
for their own ends, I shall briefly explain in the sequel of this paper. 

The number of priests bears a very large proportion to the whole 
population; in some localities amounting to a fifth or even a fourth. 
There is scarcely a family in which there is not a lama. The master 
of a tent thinks it a duty to make one of his sons, if he has more 
than one, a lama. As soon as the child is born, or soon after, the 
parents determine that it shall 'be of the priesthood. Accordingly, 
before it is able to walk, a red or yellow dress is prepared for it, and 
it is called a priest ; has the place of honour in the tent assigned it, 
and grows up, accustomed to be treated as superior to all the rest of 
the family. In du^s time ifr is sent to an aged lama, who teaches 
young ones to read the books used in the service of the temple — all 
in the Tibetiaja language— an unknown tongue to himself as well as 
to the people. 

The priests receive no salary, hut support themselves by keeping 
cattle like the rest of the people. They are paid, however, for 

S 
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special services, which they make as numerous as possible. Their 
food is provided at the expense of the people while they are per- 
forming the temple services, and their influence procures for them 
many advantages and* emoluments. This will be better understood 
from what folio ws*:-^ 

(1.) The lamas (priests) pronounce it to be a sin of the first mag- 
nitude to question the truth of their doclrines, or the propriety of 
their doings. They prescribe what the people shall believe and do ; 
what they shall learn or remain ignorant of ; what shall be the sub- 
stitute for knowledge ; what the moral character of every action ; 
what the punishment of every sin ; and what the price of pardon for 
every offence. They demand of the people implicit faith; — they claim 
to be regarded as the depositaries of divine favours, the interpreters 
of the will of the gods, the dispensers of their rewards, the key- 
keepers of the twenty-six heavens. 

(2.) The lamas claim the right to be the sole mediators between the 
gods and the people. They form a class of the community distinct 
from all others, and distinguished above the highest civil function- 
aries. The chiefs of the people knock their heads in the dust, and 
crouch before the priests, to receive their blessing. They wear a 
sacred dress which the laity are not permitted fo assume. •'They are 
invested with official rank, and the indelible character is impressed 
upon them as the authorized and ordained priests of the people. 
They boast of the mysterious communication of Sacerdotal power by 
virtue of their solemn admission into the ranks of the superior beings, 
of whom the Dalai lama is the living and visible head. 

(3.) The touch of a lama’s book or hand conveys a blessing; the 
sprinkling of holy water, made by his spitting in a vessel of water, 
and shaking over it the leaves of his prayer-book. The white napkin 
which he has consecrated, becomes, when worn about the neck, a 
charm to ward off disease, and preserve from accident. The utter- 
ance of words by his lips, and the administration of rites by his 
hands, communicate blessings. Everything he does possesses virtue, 
derived from his mysterious connection with the gods. 

(4.) All that is required of the people (t. e. the laity) is to do 
what the lamas prescribe, and to trust in what they do for them. 
The people worship literally “ they know not what.” Their minds 
are uninformed. Bodily service is required and rendered. The 
priests address themselves not to the understandings of the people, but 
to their senses. The worshippers at the temples are approved not on 
account of what they are, but on account of what they do, and give , 
as blinded and willing devotees. Tlfey kneel, shut their eyes, clasp 
their hands, elevate them towards the gods, and perform all the 
evolutions of their idolatrous worship. The priests look on, receive 
their homage and their gifts, and dismiss them with their blessing. 
Consistently with all this, the priests hdld it to pe unnecessary for 
the people to understand the mysteries of their faith, and do not 
enjoin the perusal of such of the sacred books as are translated into 
thejr^wn tongue; nor would they approve of any curious searching 
info their meaning. 

These few hints may be sufficient to give your readers some idea 
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of the theory and practice of the Buddhist system, as developed 
among the pastoral tribes of Eastern Siberia. It may have occurred 
to some readers, that there is a* remarkable similarity between the 
dogmas and pretensions of the Buriat lamas, gnd those of a certain 
school of theology that has recently made much *«oise in our own 
country. There is something very like the doctrine of the power 
conferred by Episcopal ordination, involving the claim to apostolical 
succession. There is the counterpart of sacramental efficacy ; the 
doctrine of reserve, and of implicit faith. The family-likeness of 
errors, emanating apparently from very different sources, furnishes a 
curious subject of investigation, and a competent scholar might pro- 
duce an interesting work, were he to exhibit the result of such an 
inquiry. The Buriat lamas and the English tractarians are agreed 
in wishing to repress all inquiry among the people, by representing it 
as bringing both guilt and danger upon the presumptuous intermeddler 
with knowledge. “ If you wish to enjoy a serene mind, say the 
larnas, you will do well to let all such questions alone.” In the same 
spirit tli£ Puseyites represent it as the happiest state of mind, “ never 
to be troubled with a doubt about the truth of what has been taught 
us.*’ — Tracts, No. ( 85. The machinery of superstition may be com- 
plex or simple, skilfuffy or rudely constructed, according to the genius 
of the people ; but the moving power is always the same : •priestly 
authority , and the working of it under that influence is, of course, to 
promote the interests of the sacerdotal tribe. Were it my object to 
trace the parallel between Buddhism and Anglicanism or Romanism, 
as far as could very easily be done, — the church service in an unknown 
tongue — the frequent repetition of prescribed forms of prayer — the 
use of the rosary — the canonical vestments — holy places — the merit 
of fasting — alms — celibacy — prayers for the dead, &c., might all be 
adduced as proving the affinity between the genihs and spirit of the 
respective systems. How unlike all of them are to the simplicity that 
is in Christ! “God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


CONSOLATION FOR BEREAVED PARENTS. 

Sin has made this 'world a scene of suffering, and therefore a vale 
of tears. The believer in Jesus is not exempted from those trials 
that are common to men ; and, indeed, he has often a large share 
of them ; and that we may ncft be taken unapprized, we are in- 
formed by the voice of unerring truth, “ If ye were without chas- 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then were ye bastards and not 
sons.” Their compassionate heavenly Father sees there is a needs 
he , — a necessity that they* should often be in heaviness through 
manifold trials. By these afflictive dispensations he gives to the 
heirs of promise themselves daily proofs of the power of his grace to 
support and bring them through all with which he visits them,-K?that 
he hears their prayers, and kindly auswers, — that he has a teeling bf 
all their infirmities, and is faithful to all his great and precious nro- 
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mises, and will, with every trial, make in his time a way for their 
escape. Thus the reality of his own work in their hearts, and the 
glory of his grace, is most illustriously displayed; for the apostle says, 
“ That the trial of yqur faith, being much more precious than gold, 
though tried in thp lire, might be found unto praise, and honour, 
and glory,” &c. ; and further, the evil nature and bitter effects of 
sin are more convincingly brought before the mind* — the excellency 
of Christ and his great salvation, with the entire adaptation of the 
gospel to their case, are experimentally taught them, — the vanity 
and insufficiency of the world to be their portion is impressivejy 
shown, and their ardent longings for heaven maintained and 
strengthened. By these trying dispensations, believers are refined, 
purified, and made meet for their heavenly inheritance, the mansions 
which our Lord has prepared for them ; and the ungodly world have 
a living example before their eyes of the reality and value of genuine 
godliness , — “ For then,” says God, “ shall ye return and discern be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth God, 
and him that serveth him not.” Frequently we find that thjs differ- 
ence is not seen or attended to, — often/ and long, the wicked and the 
proud are called happy, — the carnal world makes % strange blunders, 
and are ready to say, “ What profit is there in^erving Gflfr?” The 
furnace, however, tries the quality of the metal; and the poor afflicted 
believing soul, the third part whom the Lord brings through the fire, 
Zech. xiii. 9, these must come out, like gold seren times purified, 
while the dross is burnt up. Even in this world, the Lord often 
makes it manifest to all observers, that it is no vain or profitless 
matter to serve him, — that his chosen ones are borne up and carried 
through the deep waters of affliction to their own astonishment, and 
the praise of his grace, while his enemies are suddenly overwhelmed 
as in a moment, I shl. lxxiii. 22 ; and, when at last the sheep and 
the goats are separated, there will, as to character, be no mistake 
any longer, — the right and the left hand of the holy and righteous 
Judge will then settle the point, which has often been, while here, 
obscure and misrepresented. 

These brief hints on afflictions in general will be familiar to all 
those who have their senses exercised to discern between good and 
evil, — of all who are studying the divine record as the guide of 
their feet, and as the source of their strength. Much is said in 
scripture on the subject of affliction, — much do fte behold of it in a 
variety of ways around us every day, and much we all may have felt 
of it in our experience ; and therefore, it is a* most important duty, 
incumbent on us all, to study this matter in the light of the infallible 
testimony for our own profit, and that of our afflicted brethren in 
(flirist. Never let God s people forget the divine universal arrange- 
ment, “ that through much tribulation we must eqter the kingdom;” 
and, therefore, let us not think the fiery trial anjy “ strange thing 
happening to us.” The young have special need to think of this, 
for it is a lesson we are very backward to learn ; and, moreover, let* 
us ke*f> iu mind, that much of the true character of our religion will 
ht^known by how we manage under affliction, — how we feel, and 
think, and Dray, — how we act, and where w© go for relief in such 
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cases. Some are like the “ bullock (l unbroken to the yoke," but some 
are rnade^o kiss the rod, and # say, " Why should a living man com- 
' plain, a man for the punishment of his sins?" 

Among the many painful instances of that /iiscipline which their 
gracious Father sees to be needful for his children while on their 
passage to the Canaan of rest, I shall only fiere allude to one, and 
which is peculiarly severe'to flesh and blood, and tries their faith and 
patience, their love and dutiful submission, in a very tender point; 
that is, the removing by disease and death their infant offspring. The 
sufferings and early removal of these tender babes, when just com- 
mencing the journey of life, with very promising appearances of 
mind and body ; — to ,see them enduring pain and anguish, when 
they cannot well tell their complaints, nor be made to understand 
the needful remedies; — to see them pine away in tills state from day 
to day, and at last to have to give them back to Him who so lately 
lent them to us for a comfort, as we supposed, and then to lay them 
in the cold grave: — these things severely wound the natural feelings 
and affections of parents, and test their Christian principles in no 
ordinary degree. They had* just begun to engage the tenderest 
thoughts of their , affectionate parents, — the earnest supplications of 
these h&W’been daily’ sent up in their behalf to he purified in the 
fountain opened in our Immanuel’s blood, and by the inhabitation of 
his Spirit. Daily have £he parents been renewing their devoting of 
them to the blessdd Three in One , and probably fondly anticipating 
much comfort from them in their declining years; and then the sum- 
mons goes forth in a storm of some or other of the many infantine 
diseases ; their kind and wise Lord takes them to himself, saying, 
“ They are no longer yours; I take back my loan; be still and know 
that I am God.” O sin, what hast thou done ! what desolations 
hast thou wrought! How mysterious to us are Clod’s ways, and his 
judgments are past finding out I We know, however, that he doeth 
all things well, and we shall in the end see that it is so. Christian 
parents, who have been called to pass through these fiery trials, 
will enter into this subject in a way that can scarcely he expected 
from others; and for^their comfort and instruction, I here send you 
copies of two letters, which, I trust, were made useful in a case such 
as what has now been alluded to. 

In the early part of 1814, it pleased the Lord to make the first 
considerable breaclwn my family (many have followed since), by re- 
moving from us a very promising daughter, when little more than 
two years of age, by a severe case of hooping-cough. She was 
truly a lovely child, had been fiealthy and thriving in every respect, 
of a sweet engaging temper, and we, like most parents, were ready 
to think she manifested much that w/is beyond her age. The com- 
plaint had come to its height, and we thought was beginning to 
turn — hut the strength was* gone, and one forenoon, in a suffocating 
paroxysm of it, she was carried off in her mother’s arms in a moment. 
Kind Christian friends manifested their sympathy, and among other 
marks of it, we received the two following letters. The first is* from 
a well-known minister in our Congregational body, the late RVv. 
George Cowie, first of Montrose, and then of Edinburgh. All who 
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knew him will acknowledge he was possessed of strong affections and 
lively imaginations, along with solid principle and fervent piety. He 
lost his first wife about eighteen months before the date of this letter, 
after giving birth to s/?7/-born son — This explains an allusion in 
one part of his lettey. The other epistle is from another Dissenting 
minister, who laboured long and actively with much respectability 
and usefulness, though not so generally kn&wn as Mr. Cowie. 


“ Montrose , 20 th Jan 1814. 

“ My Dear Sir, — The event you communicate was indeed unex- 
pected. The death of so engaging a child, and at a time too when 
children are so amusing, must affect you all in, a very sensible degree, 

and especially Mrs. . I am no stranger to her affection and 

anxiety as a mother. It would appear that this child had got herself 
entwined very closely about the heart of both her parents. To have 
torn her away then would have been an act of the most horrid 
cruelty, if any one had done it but He who has done it. But what 
would have been barbarity in any other, for which he wo'jld have 
deserved execration, is in God the tenderest love, and for which you 
shall yet praise him. Had any one snatched yqur B. out of her 
mother’s arms, and slain her before your eyerff it would ^uive been 
murder aggravated by the want of all shaine or remorse ; but when 
God does the very same thing, it changes its name and its nature. 
While he takes her from you by disease, he can* say, * Friend, I do 
thee no wrong.’ Are you, my Dear Sir, ready to reply, ‘J know it 
is so of a truth/ — but you speak as one that is at ease. ‘ I also 
would speak as you do, if your soul were in my soul’s stead, I would 
heap up words.’ I am aware there is a wide difference between us 
at the present time. The loss at present falls on you ; I feel it only 
indirectly, and by Sympathy, but I too have drunk of the cup. I 
have known affliction, and do so still, for my wound is not healed by 
any means. Your reason and your religion are on the side of my 
argument, and when passion subsides it may gain more force. I 
could easily multiply arguments, — I could tell you that our God is 
wise, and just, and good, and, therefore, he would not suffer this 
dear child to remain any longer with you ; that he loves you even 
better than you loved your child, and so lie would not let you have 
her for a longer period, that no idol should usurj) his throne in your 
hearts. These are seeming paradoxes, but plain i# to him that under- 
standeth/ I might dwell on the common' topics, that others are 
suffering the same or greater calamities, — thafr you have still three 
promising ones left, — that your cares kre now lessened, &c. &c. ; but 
I need not suggest these tilings to you who know them as well as I, and 
who have, no doubt, been revolving them in your mind — though com- 
mon, they have their use. God can, and does bless tfyem for our benefit. 
One consideration I should think would *tend mu$h to soothe both 
your minds. ] Where is she ? who has her 9 Do any inquire after 
the child? Let them know that she is well, and happy, and at*home. 
She d«£s always behold the face of her Father in heaven. You would 
sodfi have given her instruction. She does not need it ; that task is 
taken off yojir hand. You would also have sent her to school. Sho 
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is wiser than all the teachers you could have procured for her. Well 
may we marvel, saying, ‘How knoweth this child letters, having 
never learned?* John i. 15. Her education is completed, her know- 
ledge is perfect, and her understanding arrived, *at full maturity. She 
hath ‘ put away childish things.* How pleasing <the thought, that 
your child and mine, the one who never spoke, and the other who 
spoke but imperfectly, with loosened tongues and joyful hearts now 
mingle with the choir above to celebrate his praise I Truly, ‘ out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings, O Lord, thou hast ordained 
strength.* ‘ Why art thou then cast down, O my soul ?* What, 
then, my dear Sir, is the language of such dispensations ? Let us 
attend to it that we i$ay profit thereby. Is it not this ? ‘ Simon, 

son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ?* And, again, it is 
written, “ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, flee from idolatry — and 
the beloved apostle saith, ‘ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.’ 

“ I have exhausted my paper, and I fear wearied you, and have not 
spoken ‘ to edification and to comfort.* May this bread) be sanc- 
tilied to 4 ,you all, and with kind respects, &o. &c., 

# “ Yours over, “ Geohge Cowie.” 


' * ‘ Ja 11 nary 24 ///, 1814 . 

“ M‘f Dear Sir, — Our common friend, Mr. A., was so kind as to en- 
close in a letter to me, yc>urs to him, giving an account of the sickness 

and death of your little daughter B . I myself have been astranger 

in the land of Egypt, and thus I know the heart of a stranger. I have 
had children taken from me in their infancy, and I have seen them 
cut off in the bloom of youth, and I can, and I do, sympathize with 

you and Mrs ►, most sincerely, in your present situation. The 

recollection of her half-formed words, her innocent prattle, her fond 
caresses when you returned at your accustomed hours, will rush into 
your minds, and cause a sorrow that none but parents can conceive. 
The Lord, who knows our frame, does not condemn us for this 
anguish, provided it be kept in bounds prescribed by his own word. 
Her death is his rod, and we must feel it before we can hear its voice, 


and see him as having appointed it. Had I the pleasure to pay a 

visit to you and Mrs. , at this time, 1 would expect to find yon 

mourners , — mourners for the withering of the little gourd, and 
mourners for your sins that were the cause of it, — mourners also for 
want of due submission under the mighty hand of God, and mourners 
that Jesus Christ, has so" little a share in your heart, and creatures 
so much. There are* exercises that the dearest of God’s people will 
be familiar with while in this imperfect state; but blessed are they who 
thus mourn, for they shall be comforted. Christian parents have 
many grounds of comfort in the death of their infant seed. They 
have been the subjects of many prayers; they have been devoted to 
the Lord publicly f and whdn they did this, it was in the faith of the 
promise, ‘ 1 will be a God to you and your seed/ — and they will 
recollect how Christ, when on earth, received little children, laid his 
hands on them, and blessed them ; and he mentions his kingdom as 
made up of them. I doubt not hut the Holy Spirit has brought 
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made you give back your B without murmuring to your cove- 

nant God, who hears the prayers of his believing people, and will be 
mindful of his promise to a thousand generations. Is shfe gone to 
her Father’s house ? ypn will soon meet with her there. Have you 
lost the comfort of her company ? she is * taken away from the evil 
to come.* She will not return to you, but you will soon follow her; 
and the time of separation is short ; * He who scatters Israel will 
gather them into one ;* and when death bereaves us of our dearest 
friends, we need not sorrow as those who have no hope. No, faith 
looks upward and forward, and makes us sing, ‘ Death is swallowed 
up in victory ;* we shall soon ‘ be ever with the Lord. 1 

“ I think this family trial will be blessed two ways to you and Mrs, 

. First, it will make you bless the Lord tor the glorious gospel, 

and set you to improve it more closely than ever. The revelation of 
Christ in it, and in its precious promises,' as yea and amen in him, 
are a sure refuge to the weary heart in the day of evil ; — and next, 

the sudden removal of your dear B will stir you up to double 

your diligence to attend more closely to the children that remain. 
You know the precept and the promise , Eph. vi. 4, and again, 
Prov. xxii. 6. My Christian friend, now is the ^accepted time *for 
your dear babes. ? m 

“You are mourning for a dead child, and I am mourning over 
living ones ; for it has gone ill with my li^use for some time past. 
Let us both meet at the same throne of grace in behalf of each other. 
We have a merciful High Priest standing before it, and he has a 
feeling with us under our trials, for he was once tried as we are at 
present. Believe me, I am, with the greatest sympathy, 

“ Yours, &c.” 

I would not add tiny thing of my own to weaken the impression 
which I hope and desire these sentiments may produce, but would 
only say, that in addition to the valuable scriptural truths contained 
in the above, they convey salutary reproof and advice with a degree of 
delicacy that is particularly striking. T. 


CHAPEL DEBTS AND BUILDING CHAPELS. 

(To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational ^Magazine.) 

SrR, — On the cover of the Magazine for September, your readers 
were informed of the receipt by me, of a letter signed “ A Helper/* 
enclosing thirty pounds. It has beYn considered proper that the 
substance of this letter should be transmitted you, which I now do, 
in the hope that it will meet your approbation, and that you will give 
it insertion in your number for October. The vyriter intimates his 
sorrow at having heard much, of the distress in ^hich many of the 
Congregational churches in Scotland are involved, owing to the debt 
on their chapels, and their inability to pay it, and is convinced that 
no chtfrch can, in such circumstances, be so happy as if free of such 
obligations. He has heard of various schemes for paying off their 
debts, but i^ ignorant whether or not any of them has been followed 
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out ; and, in these circumstances, he encloses “ thirty pounds to begin 
a fund, if not begun, to pay off chapel debts connected with the Con- 
' gregationa'l Union, in the hope that many will come forward to assist 
in this important matter. Come, mg brethren,” (the writer pro- 
ceeds,) t( come freely , and come immediately , and u kt the oppressed of 
our brethren go free; but if none are like-minded as myself in this 
matter, after you retain the money two years, give it to the Congre- 
gational Union, to assist them in the great work of spreading the 
gospel.” The writer then proceeds to tender a word of admonition 
to, the churches, — “ to take heed to our Lord’s instruction in respect 
of building, to count the cost before they begin, and not bring them- 
selves into troubles, apd cause others to bring them out. By ne- 
glecting that instruction, how many pastors have been afflicted for 
want, and necessitated to go a begging for funds to pay off. Pleading 
that our churches may be wise and holy in all things,” he subscribes 
himself, “ A Helper.” 

Will you permit me, Sir, while I express my admiration of the 
benevolepce of the writer, and my hope that his example will operate 
on others, and his donation prove the commencement of a fund from 
which such a desjrable result as is contemplated by him may be 
realized at the sanL time to call the attention of the brethren to 
the judicious and salutary admonition which he tenders. I hope 
I shall he excused, whentl express my opinion, that much injury has 
arisen to many of onr churches, from the rash and imprudent manner 
in which they have proceeded in the erection of chapels. In many 
instances they seem to consider, that they can dispense with caution 
and prudent consideration, when the object is the erection of a chapel, 
and adopt a course which few would do in any personal undertaking. 
The erection of a chapel is purely a matter of secular business, and 
ought never to be undertaken but on clear business calculations. 
Suppose a merchant or manufacturer, who having just commenced 
business, and experiencing rather a smart demand for a week or two, 
(not an uncommon occurrence,) should forthwith resolve, that his 
premises be enlarged to double or three times their present dimen- 
sions , and should immediately commence building, trusting, that 
from his current profits he shall he able to pay part of the expense, 
and the deficiency he will succeed in borrowing, — what would 
we think of such a proceeding ? In most cases of this kind, his 
correspondents woultl expect soon to see his name in the Gazette, 
and would consider, the sooner they got clear of sucli a man the 
belter. I am persuaded, in many instances, similar results have 
followed the injudicious conduct of our churches in the matter re- 
ferred to,— —not only have they brought themselves into trouble and 
debt, but the hazardous nature of the speculation has prevented 
Christians of influence and property in the neighbourhood, from 
joining the churchy The influence arising from such proceedings on 
the spiritual interests of the churches, 1 humbly conceive is very 
hurtfult Why, Sir, from the course adopted in some instances, one 
would think the bond of union was the House , not the Truth*— the 
simple but glorious truth, “that Jesus Christ died for our sihs 
according to the scriptures, that lie was buried, and that he rose 
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again the third day, according to the scriptures.*’ When this is the 
case, the influence on the spiritual prosperity of the church must be 
most pernicious ; the mind is withdrawn from the Truth , which is 
the only true aliment,of the Christian — the zeal and interest which 
appear to exist, a*e sustained by the mere external circumstances of 
their profession, awf this is shattered. “ The troubles.” as “ A Helper 1 ’ 
says, “ into which they have brought themselves, are soon experi- 
enced, and thus operate as a drag on their future progress ; and it 
may be in some instances, unfavourable to their purity of communion/ 1 
At all events, I am justified in saying, they have placed themselves 
in such a position, under such responsibility, as to be tempted to 
overlook the character , provided the number of the members can be 
increased. I hope the brethren will bear witfi me in offering these 
remarks, and pondering the injunction, “ provide tilings honest in 
the sight of all men,” endeavour to regulate their conduct in the 
matter in question, by that prudence and caution which character- 
izes the man who wishes to “ be without carefulness,” and whose 
conduct is marked by discretion and judgment. f 

In consistency with such advice, I would take the liberty of sug- 
gesting, that a committee should be appointed by tjie Congregational 
Union, to whom all churches in connection v/fth it req&ring sub- 
scriptions from their brethren for building chapels, should send a 
statement of their ways and means, the population of the locality, 
usual attendance at their meetings, plans and specifications of the 
contemplated building, &c., &c., — that it should be the duty of this 
committee to inspect and examine such, and on their judging the 
proposed erection expedient, to report accordingly, and recommend 
the case to the brethren throughout the country; and that all appli- 
cations for aid, that were not so recommended, should be considered 
as not expedient, and such as the brethren ought not to encourage. 
Trusting that this hint, (thrown out for consideration,) and these 
advices, will be taken in good part, 

I am, Sir, Yours truly, J. M‘L. 

Edinburgh, 1 5 th Sept. 1843. 

Note. We enter warmly into the sentiments of “ A Helper,” who has practi- 
cally shown his interest in the welfare of our churches. So much has been said 
and written on the subject of chapel debts, and so many encomiums have been 
passed on various schemes to discharge them, without any corresponding exer- 
tions being made, as to render all comment most disagreeable. Will not some 
influential men take the matter into their hands; let tfiis £30 form the nu- 
cleus of a fund, and energetically work out some well matured plan. But while 
most anxious to see this done, we think that churches would do well to ponder 
the remarks of our correspondent on hasty resolutions *to build, the lamentable 
consequences resulting therefrom being so manifold, so depressing, so chilling, 
and, in not a few instances, so ruinous to those concerned. The views thus 
given utterance to, are very ggterally held, and their force very deeply felt, and 
that too, more especially by ®pe tVho are almost always called on to contri- 
bute. They see and deplore tne evils, and w^ would strenuously press the 
adoption of means which might put a stop to them, and prtflve a real blessing to 
the churches. The sacrifice of time and labour which might be required would 
be amply compensated by the good which would accrue to the cause of God. At 
a period# when others around us are sparing neither cost nor toil in similar 
undertakings, we trust their spirit may be infused among us, and be speedily 
exemplified in a practical shape. We doubt not that one or two, by conse- 
crating their eyrgies to the undertaking, could get numbers to co-operate. — E». 
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POETRY. 

BABEL. 

t * 

Far through the misty forest of old days 
Wanders my thought to thee, long fallen tower ! 

Who didst of yore thy dareful brow upraise, 

That calmly 'mid the clouds, as in its bower, 

Frowned, heaven- watching ; while the morning rays, 
There lighting first, so flushed it with their power ; 

It seemed some meteor hung above the shade, 

Wherein the lowlier earth as yet was laid. 

Thy world-forsaking summit all the night 
Harked to the conclave of the winds, who held 
Angry debate around the intruding height, 

That stretched into the realm which was of eld, 
Haunted- alone by their impetuous flight. 

The prelu^s of the storm sublimely swelled, 

Among thy topmost arches, its wild strain. 

And thence cai*e sweeping down, startling the plain. 

The Almighty from his majesty looked down, 

And man left off to build : — a wondering cry 
Each answering raised to each, alike unknown ; — 

Then wonder turned to rage, and phremsiedly 
In fight they mingled, — then their arms were thrown 
We.ariedly by, and each with hateful eye c- 
Glared on his foe, — until, with closing day, 

In murmuring companies they drew away. 

And many a wildered, perilous league they strayed 
Seeking another home. Wondering they viewed 
The hindmost steps of deluge, where, afraid. 

The remnant of its waters still had stood, — 

Now choked with herbage, sank or blackly laid. 

Beneath* the frown of a majestic brood 
Of half-formed/ naked peaks, whose clefts were green 
With tide-boyne weeds that showed white bones between. 
/ 

And Shinar was a desolation -.—there 
The grass-grown fragments of a tower and town, 
Rifted and wasting in the sultry airJjft^ *. 

Crumlfted to nought, and time o’er all has thrown 
A humlAe pall of desert dust. Despair 
Hath left it now, who held it long and lone. 

Nbught but the wailing of the wild simoom 
Breaks on the 6iiencc of that plain of doom. 


K. A. VAUGHAN, 
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RE VIEW. 

The Final Triumph of God's Faithful Servants. A Sermon preached 
in Stepney Meeting-house , on occasion of the lamented Death of the 
Rev. Joseph Fletcher . D.D. By Ra>ph Warfllaw, D.D. To 
which is prefixed the Funeral Address, by Henry Forster Burder f 
D.D. London: John Snow. Glasgow: James MacLehose. 

“ The End,” the Time of Divine Interpretation ; — and the Duty aftid 
Peace o f “ waiting for it a Sermon, preached in West George - 
street Chapel, Glasgow , on Lord's day, August 4 th, 1843, on occa- 
sion of the lamented Death of the Rev. John Morell Mackenzie , 
A.M . , who perished in the wreck of the steamer “Pegasus ,” on the 
Morning of 20th July, 1843. By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D., with a 
Documentary Appendix. Glasgow : James MacLehose. 

“The Lord reignetli.” Our faith in his providence is our«trength 
and joy, when overtaken by a calamity such as that which has*re- 
cently filled our churches with mourning. Wft d» not fegl as if our 
concerns were the sport of a blind chance, or as if they were con- 
trolled by tlie iron rod of an equally blind necessity. We believe 
that God, the only wise and the only good} reigneth, and that his 
government, though sovereign — for he “ giveth not account of any of 
his matters/’ — founds all its actions on reasons of infallible wisdom, pro- 
priety, and righteousness. The course of events controlled by him 
is liable to no mishaps, no accidents, no interruptions — and if, in 
that course, there bo what perplexes and agitates our minds, and 
baffles our understanding of its reasons and ends, we ascribe it to 
our incapacity or ignorance. There are dark spots on the illumined 
path of Divine Providence, blit we feel, as by intuition, that the 
darkness has no real existence, — that it exists only relatively to our 
sight, being the result of the imperfection of our vision, rather than 
inherent in its objects. In every eclipse under which the glory and 
wisdom of any of God’s doings seem to lie, we revert to the undoubted 
perfections of his character, and are reassured that the Judge of all 
the earth will do right. On this truth we stay ourselves, and stand- 
ing on it as on a rock of ages, we can look hi thy and thither over 
the wide waters of this life, and believe tlyxfc all their contrary and 
agitated currents are co-operating in carrying forward the broad 
stream of human events to their designed and glorious consummation. 

Our readers will perceive at once the bearing of these remarks on 
the occasions of the sermons now before us — sermons which are con- 
nected with each other, not merely by their common authorship, and 
their common character and design, but also by oilier circumstances. 
In his Preface to the latter of the two, Dr. Wardlaw informs us, — 

“ While engaged in Edinburgh, in the middle of June, in assisting 
the deputation of the London Missionary Society, he* received in- 
timation of the death of a very dear friend, of forty years’ standing, 
Ufe late Dr. Joseph Fletcher ; accompanied with an urgent invita- 
New Series. Vol. HI. 2 H 
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tion, such as he could not find in his heart to refuse, to go to Lon- 
don, and preach his funeral sermon. He fulfilled that mournful 
duty, and -returned. Immediately on his arrival at home, he was in- 
formed of a highly respected member of the church under his pastoral 
care having, on the morning of the previous da^, been drowned when 
bathing in the Clyde, leaving behind him a dependent widow and 
family. After vr'siting her, he was thinking of some appropriate 
subject for the following Lord’s day service, when, on looking at 
the passage of scripture which lay next in order in his regular course 
of exposition, he found the very first verse of it was — < Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth !’ — Ah ! little did he think, when pointing out, from that pas- 
sage, the precariousness of the tenure by which life and every earthly 
good are, from day to day, held, and confirming his doctrine and 
warning by a reference to the incident just mentioned, that another 
illustration of their truth, so overwhelming, was to present itself ere 
that week should have come to a close ; and little did he think that, 
after having just returned from the funeral obsequies of one loved 
and valued friend and fellow-servant of Christ, he should so imme- 
diately be called to discharge a similar duty for another! The 
tidings of Jlie wreck rf the Pegasus reached him in the country on 
the afternoon of Friday, in such a form as to leave just a lingering 
ray of hope, or what scarcely amounted to hope, respecting that only 
passenger whose name hb knew ; and on going in to town on Satur- 
day morning for information, that one faint ray was at once extin- 
guished. On the following forenoon he endeavoured, amidst much 
agitation of spirit, to impress on the minds of his people, and on his 
own, the duty of entire submission to God, under his darkest dispen- 
sations, from the words — * Aaron held his peace/ At the close, he 
announced his purpose of improving the solemn and awful event more 
directly on the afternoon of the next Lord's day. The scene on that 
occasion, such as he had not at all anticipated, strikingly showed the 
extent and intensity of public excitement and interest, as many, it 
is generally alleged, having gone away as found admission." 

Of the funeral sermon for Dr. Fletcher — text, Isa. xxv. 8 — we 
have only to say that it awakened in ourselves a feeling of exulting 
triumph in -the prospect of the glorious hour when death shall be 
swallowed up in victory, — a feeling too holy and absorbing to leave 
us time or disposition to analyze the eloquence which produced it. 
We cannot imagine a Christian reading this sermon without deriving 
pleasure and profit from it above all price. The funeral oration by 
Dr. Burder is likewise all that such an oration ought to be. Our 
space will not allow us to dwell on the particulars of Dr. Fletcher’s 
life. He came to Glasgow University in December, 1804, having 
been chosen as one of the students on .Dr. Williams’ exhibition. 

“ It was then,” saysf'Dr. Wardjaw, “ that my own and my beloved partner’s ac- 
quaintance with him commenced. I had at that time been not quite two years 
in the ministry. For the three successive sessions during which these three 
associates pursued their studies together at Glasgow college— and pursued them 
with high credit to themselves, as the subsequent career of each, as wel^as the 
testimonies of eminence at the time sufficiently evinces— they frequented our 
house with the intimacy of brothers ; and the friendship then formed with tne 
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lamented dead continued, with unabated and uninterrupted steadfastness and 
fervour, from that time till the day of his death. It was thus running its fortieth 
year, when that ruthless breaker of all earthly bonds snapt the tie asunder. — l 
have used an expression which I feel I mufct recall. It is a delightful peculiarity 
of the friendships that ar^ based on scriptural principles, that they are not dis- 
solved by death. T^e parties are only for a season separated. They meet 
again where the principles which were the basis of their union on earth shall be 
perfected in their purity and their power, and shall unite them for ever! Yes; 
thou friend of forty years on earth, thou shalt *be the fnend of eternity in 
heaven 1” 

u As a preacher,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “ he was clear in statement, judicious in 
selection, lucid and cogent in argument ; chaste and graceful in elocution and 
gesture ; affectionate, earnest, persuasive, in appeal. His style was distinguished 
by perspicuity, copiousness, and classical elegance, enriched, without being 
overloaded, with appropriate imagery — and deriving rpuch of its peculiar beauty 
from the felicitous interspersion of the phraseology of holy writ His ordinary 
discourses were neither read nor delivered from memory, but well studied, and 
sketched out in pretty large notes, of which the filling up was, to a very con- 
siderable extent, left to the suggestion and impulse of the moment ; and they 
discovered no ordinary amount of readiness both of thought and expression. 
When he prepared for special occasions, he wrote and read, making himself 
familiar with his manuscript, so that his reading might, as much as possible, have 
the ease and effect of extemporaneous address : and in this he was ver$ success- 
ful. His written compositions discovered a sound judgment; a mind of which 
the resources were at once varied, ample, and at conunaud ; and a fertile, but 
duly chastened and tasteful imagination. As exemplifications of tliffhappy com 
bination of the powers of close and scriptural reasoning with those of popular 
illustration and address, and the appropriate practical application of divine 
truths, I refer with confidence to the enlarged editicm of his Discourse on Elec- 
tion and Divine Sovereignty, and to his Lectures on the Popish Controversy.” 

It was Dr. Fletcher’s privilege to be surrounded with devoted 
friends when encountering the last enemy. This privilege, however, 
did not supersede the necessity of aid from heaven, and that aid was 
not denied him : he was enabled to finish his course with joy — But 
we turn now to a yery different scene, and one which exhibited a 
still greater triumph of Christian faith. 

Many reflections crowd into our minds in connection with the 
death of the Junior Professor of the Glasgow Theological Academy. 
We shall not attempt a delineation of his character — that has been 
done by the most competent pens, those of Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. 
Alexander. Such a combination of gifts and acquirements and 
qualities of heart as was found in him, has seldom been witnessed 
even in the maturity of age. And still more rarely has the all- 
devouring sea ingulfed a treasure so precious as when it received his 
person. Our first feelings on hearing the painful intelligence were 
somewhat singular. It seemed to us as if the sea had criminally 
robbed the church of one of its brightest ornaments, and the world 
of one of its best citizens, and ChrisV of one of his best servants. 
When in the excitement of such sentiments we read among the 
events of the final judgment — * the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it,” — we felt as if we had obtained a triumph Aver an enemy and 
evil-doer who should soon have to surrender his*spoil. A calmer 
mood followed, and with more discrimination we remembered that 
God isy.be God of the sea as well as of the dry land, knd that He 
cannot err in doing “ what seemeth him good.” Sustained by this 
conviction, although our eye cannot penetrate the dark mystery in 
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which the event is still involved, we surrender ourselves to the sub- 
dued and holy feeling which says — alas I how seldom without reserve 
and misgiving' — “ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight.” c 

We have no doubt that very many of our readers are already in 
possession of the sermon preached by Dr. WardlaV on occasion of the 
lamented death ef Mr. Mackenzie, and we trust that our notice of it 
will induce very many more to peruse it. It contains a most valuable 
and consoling exposition of a deeply-interesting portion of divine truth, 
— “ But go thou thy way till the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand 
in" thy lot in the end of the days,” Dan. xii. 13, — while the biogra- 
phical notice in the body of the Discourse, and the documents in the 
Appendix, cannot but be eagerly perused, not merely by the personal 
admirers of Mr. Mackenzie, but also by many whose attention has 
been arrested by the solemn and affecting circumstances of his death. 

Our readers have already been informed how largely our pages were 
indebted to Mr. Mackenzie’s pen. And if they turn to the articles 
mentioned in our last number as his, they cannot fail to receive a 
deep impression of the extent of his learning and the power of his 
metnory. — It is with delighted satisfaction we now reflect on the 
submission, of his ‘capacious mind to the authority of revealed truth, 
and the consecration of his powers to its defence, and exposition, 
and dissemination. Why the union of simple piety with the en- 
lightenment of a, great and cultivated intellect should ever be 
accounted a wonder, — why pure evangelical religion should ever 
be regarded as almost incompatible with the powers and acquirements 
of genius, we do not know, except it be that they are so often dis- 
joined. It is for a lamentation that those whom God has gifted most 
largely, do often reject his truth, or hold it in a state so mutilated, 
that its vitality is gone, or so disfigured with attempts to make its 
form more pleasing, that it can no longer be recognised. The ele- 
ments of religion are properly simple facts, ascertainable by such 
evidence as their nature admits of, — the creation and government of 
the world by the great God, — the fall of the human race, and the 
mission of Jesus Christ to save them. And we know of no proof of 
human estrangement from God more striking, while there are many 
more palpable and flagrant, than this, that those who study the 
minutest facts connected with the sciences of matter and of mind, 
turn away with supreme contempt from the most glorious and im- 
portant facts in the unirerse — those which respect God and our rela- 
tions to Him — and often consider every moment given to their study 
as lost time. Or, if 1 they do take the trouble of looking into the 
matter, they lay aside the boasted impartiality of philosophy, the 
candour and simplicity and earnestness of purpose with which they 
investigate other subjects. The result of inquiries so conducted may 
be anticipated. If'ride of intellect and of heart triumphs in the 
rejection of the most precious parts of the gospel. And the learned 
man's religion is often an undefined religiousness which does not im- 
part peace to’ the conscience, or purity to the heart. He cai\ speak 
of Christianity with admiration, but his Christianity contains no 
atonement, no mediation. He can speak of the inspiration of tne 
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Bilile, but he can raise the inspiration of human genius to a level 
with it. He can reverence the prophets, and the Divine One who, 
excelled them all, but he can find similar prophecy and divinity in 
the persons of those fohom Providence has distinguished as the dis- 
coverers of neglected truth and the lights of their respective ages : 
and all the while he Imagines himself to have attained to views en- 
larged and comprehensive and profound, and to be entitled to count 
all sticklers for a more defined and Biblical religion, narrow-minded 
drivellers, who have no sympathy with the aspirations or the triumphs 
of humanity. We place the religion of the valued friend whom God 
has taken to himself in entire contrast with views like these. There 
are few men whose powers and acquisitions will bear comparison with 
his, but his were rightly directed. Whether the Bible was of God, 
and, if so, what it taught, were the only questions he considered it 
competent for him to ask. Every other use of intellect, in reference 
to religion, he would have accounted presumption and impiety. It 
was his highest honour to receive, with child-like simplicity and im- 
plicitness, the truth dictated by the Spirit of inspiration, and to yield 
to it the homage of all his powers. * * 

Mr. Mackenzie’s removal, so prematurely as we are apt £o say, drives 
us on the doctrine of a future state. The endov/ments of human nature 
must have a wider sphere for their exercise than the present life. # Man 
has been “ made in vain,” if made for this life only ; his many and 
mighty gifts must be regarded as a waste of creative expense if they 
perish with the body. This impression is all the more deep and 
vivid when produced, not by general reflections, but by the sudden 
extinction of the light of some distinguished individual. Ephemera* 
may be born for a day ; their capacity is equalled by their brief life. 
But when a man, gifted with the power of scanning the very heavens, 
and of climbing the heights and enjoying the beatitudes of spiritual 
existence, is suddenly deprived of life while yet he has only entered 
on his upward course, we naturally seek a solution of the mystery in 
the doctrine of a prolongation of his existence in another state. 
Genius, indeed, is often associated with a moral condition which forbids 
us to anticipate its happy exercise in futurity. Its possessor shines 
and dazzles but to confound, like an orb whose rays though bright are 
deadly. There is a mystery in his birth, and life, and death. But 
it is only a part of the great mystery of the existence of moral evil, 
and we must leave it uncovered till the “ revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
When gifts accompanied with purity and godliness are removed from 
us by the death of their possessors, our troubled minds are relieved 
only by the assurance that they haVe been translated to a higher 
sphere, and have found worthier employment in, the joys and studies 
of the beatific vision. 

' ' •s 

The Nestorians , or the Lost Tribes. By Asahel Grant, M. D. Second 
Edition. Murray. London: 1843. 12mo. Pp. viii. 320* 

:<f ( Concluded from page 439 . ) 

* We regret that the author has not given a more detailed account 
of the relitftous tenets of this interesting people. They regard baptism 
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as having come in the place of circumcision, and baptize their chil- 
dren on the eighth day, or at a subsequent period, but never before, 
and the ordinance is usually, (says Dr. Grant,) but not uniformly, 
performed by immersion. A species of hierarchy prevails among the 
Nestorians. The patriarch is considered as their* ecclesiastical head, 
and exercises al^> a certain degree of authority over them in civil 
matters; under him are bishops, priests, and deacons; but we are 
not informed in what respects the functions of the bishop differ from 
those of the inferior ecclesiastics, or in what manner they are elected. 
Wie are also told that, with a single exception in the Jelu tribe, there 
is not a bishop among the Independent Nestorians, where their reli- 
gious forms have been ^preserved the most exempt from any foreign 
influence. Indeed, there is not a word to express the term bishqp 
in the Syriac language, the word presbyter being constantly used in 
the Syriac New Testament where episcopos occurs. 

The people in general lead a pastoral life, and feed their flocks 
during summer on the mountain pastures, while others cultivate 
their gaidens and follow other employments at home. Grapes, figs, 
and pomegranates are found among their fruits in the lower grounds 
along the river, wh^e rice is also cultivated. Apples, and other 
northern fruits, grow'in the higher villages. Wheat is not much 
cultivated for want of space, but is brought from the neighbouring 
country in exchange for iioney and butter. Iron and lead mines are 
also numerous. 

But the principal point of interest in this work, and which it may 
be considered as the main object of the author to establish, is the 
hypothesis of Dr. Grant, that the Independent Nestorians of Koor- 
distan are the remains of the ten tribes of Israel. This subject is 
investigated with great minuteness, and their identity is maintained 
with great force of evidence. It is known to every reader of the 
Bible that these tribes were carried captive, on account of their idol- 
atry and other crimes, in the ninth year of Hoshea, by Tiglathpilezer, 
king of Assyria, about 700 years before the birth of Christ, 2 Kings 
xvii. This monarch is said to have carried them away into Assyria, 
and to have placed them “ in Halah and in Habor, by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” From this captivity they have 
never returned. It is true, the whole of these tribes do not appear 
to have been expatriated : for, in the reign of Hezekiali we are told, 
2 Chron. xxx., that ho sent “ to all Israel and Judah, and wrote 
letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh,” to invite them to his famous 
passover at Jerusalem,* exhort ins them to turn again to the God of 
their fathers, with the assurancfe that he would thus return “ to the 
remnant of those that had escaped out of the hand of the kings of 
Assyria — and whilst some of these apostate Israelites laughed the 
messengers to scorrf, and mocked them, we are told that “ neverthe- 
less, diverse of Asher, and Manasseh, and of Zebulun, humbled them- 
selves, and came to Jerusalem and we afterwards read of “ many 
of Ephraim, and Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebu^n,** who partook of 
that passover. These would probably be incorporated with the king- 
dom of Judah, and continue to observe the appointed festivals till 
the Babylonish captivity. Yet, as a body there is no eVvdence that 
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those who were carried into Assyria were ever restored to their own 
land* Among the “ devout Jews who were assembled at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost, mention is made (Acts ii. 9.) of " Parthians 
and Medes, andJSlamites,” or Persians, “ and the dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia,” — expressidns which point to the very portions of the Assyrian 
empire into which the ten tribes had been carried, and it is reason- 
able to conclude, that these devout Jews were the descendants of 
these tribes. Josephus, the Jewish historian, (Jewish War, b. 2, c. 
16, ^ 4,) in a speech which he ascribes to King Agrippa, to dissuade 
the Jews from going to war with the Romans, represents that prince 
as asking them if they would extend their hopes of assistance “ as 
far as beyond the Euphrates/' and supposes 4.hat those of “ their fel- 
low-tribes, that dwelt in Adiabene, would come to their help and 
then he adds, that “ though they were inclined to follow such ill 
advice, the Parthians would not permit them to do so this shows, 
that, in the time of Josephus, the ten tribes were believed to inhabit 
the original land of their captivity, for Dr. Grant clearly shows that 
the region of Adiabene is the same which is described i« the 17th 
chap, of 2 Kings; and which is now inhabited by the Nestor ian 
tribes; among the places there enumerated, mention is made of 
“Habor;” and the name of Khabour is s^ill given to one of the 
branches of the Tigris, running along the western boundary df their 
mountainous country. u Halali,” another of the places mentioned 
by the sacred historian, is supposed to be the ’same with Hatareh, 
which is about a day’s journey north-west from the ruins of Nineveh. 
“ Gozan ” is supposed to signify pasture , from the Hebrew Gazaz, to 
crop ; and it is observable that Zozan is the name now given by the 
Nestorians to all the hill country of Assyria, as affording pasturage 
for their flocks. , Joseph us himself, elsewhere, says, speaking of his 
countrymen, “ There are but two tribes in Asia and Europe subject 
to the Romans ; while the ten tribes are beyond the Euphrates till 
now, and are an immense multitude not to be estimated by numbers,” 
Ant. b. 10, c. 5; — and Jerome, who flourished in the firth century, 
and who spent about twenty years in Palestine, in Itfs notes upon 
ilosea, says, “ Unto this day the ten tribes are subject to the kings 
of the Persians, nor has their captivity ever been loosed/’ 

Having thus proved that the country now inhabited by the Indepen- 
dent Nestorians is the same which formed the pjace of captivity to the 
ten tribes, and that there is no evidence of, their having ever been re- 
stored, Dr. Grant proceeds to show that the language spoken by the 
Nestorians, being a dialect of the Syriac,* proves that they are of 
Hebrew descent, and that it is vAry similar to that spoken by the 
unconverted Jews inhabiting the same province. It is also, accord- 
ing to the opinion of competent judges, directly derived from the an- 
cient Syriac, which was the vernacular language of Palestine at the 
time of our Saviour, and is supposed to have been in use among the 
ten tribes before their captivity. The Syriac is now a living lan- 
guage only among the Nestorians, and the nominal* Jews"of Media 
, and Assyria, which seems clearly to indicate a common origin. The 
next chanter is devoted to another branch of proof, taken from the 
names allied to the Nestorian Christians. ‘ Deni Israel,’ children 
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of Israel, is the common appellation by which they designate them- 
selves, when questioned as to. their ancestry. ‘Nazareans* is another 
term by wliich they are generally known, and is never applied 
to the Armenians or other Christian sects. But this term, from 
the earliest times, was used to designate converted 1 Israelites. The 
name * Syrians,* is thought to have originated in their use of a 
Syrian liturgy, or from their having been a brancli of the church 
of Antioch. * Chaldean,* as we have seen, is a name commonly 
used to designate the Papal, as distinguished from the orthodox 
Nestorians ; but when applied to the latter, it is used to express 
their relation to Abraham, who was from Ur of the Chaldees. 
We have already advertpd to the origin of the name * Nestorian,’ 
l>y which they are most commonly known in Europe. 

The next branch of evidence to prove the Hebrew origin of th“ 
Nestorian Christians, relates to the similarity between many of their 
religious rites and ceremonies , and those prescribed by the Mosaic 
ritual. Thus, while as professing Christians they have renounced 
all sacrifices of expiation , believing in Christ as the true propitiation 
for s\n, they still offer peace-offerings, as expressions of gratitude to 
God for benefits received ; and, as in the ease of those offered by 
the Hebrews,* the right Vshoulder and the breast, as well as the skin 
of the ‘animal, belong to the officiating priest. Vows are also com- 
mon among the Nestorians, under circumstances very similar to 
those which took place among the ancient Israelites : the first-fruits 
are also consecrated to the Lord. The Christian Sabbath, as we 
have already seen, is observed with great sacredness, and the Nes- 
torians commence the season of rest, like the Jews, on the pre- 
ceding evening. Besides, the sanctuary , or holy place, in their 
churches, which only the priests are allowed to enter, there is a 
small recess in the wall, called, “ the holy of h (flies,” in which a 
figure of the cross is kept, and into which no one enters. The 
separation of women after child-birth is also observed among this 
people; and, as among the Hebrews, the period is extended after 
the birth of a daughter. Stvine's flesh, and other meats, forbidden 
by the Mosaic law. are generally rejected by them. Their fasts and 
festivals , we are also told, bear a close affinity to those of the an- 
cient Jews ; and, in fine, the Passover is observed as their principal 
festival, modified, however, by their faith in Christ, to a resemblance 
of the Lord’s Supper. r The 17th chapter treats of other points of 
resemblance between the "Nestorian Christians and the people of 
Israel : among these, the author mentions their physiognomy, which 
is plainly Jewish : their preference for Hebrew names ; their division 
into tribes, the patriarch himself claiming to be of the tribe of 
Naphtali ; their goveinment, resembling; a theocracy ; the recogni- 
tion of the right of tile avenger of blood, or nearest of kin, to punish 
the inanslayer ; and* the institution of cities of refuge. Some of 
these rites and customs might indeed have been borrowed from the 
Jewish lav, without the supposition of a Jewish origin ; but we can 
scarcely account for so close a resemblance in so many points, with- 
out a common ancestry, especially when it is considered that there 1 
now exists a strong antipathy between the Nestorians and ti^e uncon- 
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verted Jews. The peculiar character of this people is preserved, 
not only by their geographical position, but by their aversion Jto inter- 
marry with strangers, and by their national language. 

The author further nbtices the peculiar forms of salutation in use 
among the Nestoriafis. — their hospitality to strangers — the manner of 
their entertainments — their dress, ornaments, and employments — as 
all strikingly resembling those of the Hebrew ‘nation. He particularly 
insists on the ceremonies observed on occasions of betrothrnent and 
weddings, as exactly corresponding with those in use among the 
people of Israel. He then goes on to treat of the evidence of the 
early conversion of the ten tribes. In proof of this he adverts to the 
presence of the devout Jews from Parthia and JMedia, on the day of 
Pentecost, already noticed ; he next alludes to the language of Paul 
in his discourse before Agrippa, in which he speaks of “ the twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night,” hoping for ii the pro- 
mise made of God to the fathers,” as indicating not merely their 
general hope of a Messiah, hut their belief in the resurrection to 
eternal life through Jesus Christ, lie also adverts to the. Efystle of 
James, which is addressed to “ the twelve tribes scattered abroad,” 
— an expression which supposes that some, at Jeagt, of each tribe 
were already converted to the Christian faith, t To this testimony 
from scripture he adds that of the unconverted Jews of those regions, 
who frequently admitted, in conversation, tluft the Nestorians were 
brought over to Christianity from Judaism shortly after the death of 
our Saviour; — lie further adduces the testimony of the Nestorians 
themselves, who regard the apostle Thomas as one of the chief in- 
struments of their conversion ; and the testimony of ancient Chris- 
tian writers, who assert that the inhabitants of those regions were 
brought over to the faith of Christ by the apostles Thomas, Thad- 
deus, Matthew, Bartholomew, and others. Dr. Grant further proves 
the conversion and linal restoration of the ten tribes from the lan- 
guage of prophecy, Isa. xi. 11, 16. and xxvii. 13; Ezek. xxxvii. 
£0—23 ; Hos. i. 10, 11 ; Zech. x. 6—12. 

Want of space prevents us from entering on other topics intro- 
duced into this interesting work, particularly that portion of it which 
is devoted to the interpretation of the prophecies respecting the con- 
version of Israel. We are not prepared to adopt all our author’s 
sentiments on this head, — as, when he asserts that the prediction in 
Ilosea, chap, ii.? relating to God’s bringing his pehple into the wil- 
derness, refers to the refuge provided for the fen tribes in the moun- 
tains of Assyria ; or that the famous prophecy* in Revelation, chap, 
xi., respecting “ the witnesses,” symbolizes the Nestorian Christians 
maintaining their integrity, and extending the knowledge of Christi- 
anity throughout the regions of the East, in spite 6f the persecutions 
which they suffered, successively from the Saracdns and Turks, or 
that the mountain fastnesses of Koordistan correspond to “ the wil- 
derness” into which the persecuted church was compelled to flee 
“ from tjie face of the serpent.” (Rev. xii. 14.) Nor are jve sure that 
the autfior has proved that the beasts described in chapter 13th of 
th& Apocalypse, symbolize the politico-religious system of Mohammed 
and his successors. In these parts of the work, we conceive that 
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his attachment to a favourite theory has carried him beyond the 
bounds /)f sober interpretation. But f this does not invalidate the 
evidence of the facts he has adduced, or the inferences fairly 
drawn from them, to prove the relation of \he Independent Nesto- 
rians to the ten tribes. This point, we think,* he has established, 
with all the clearness oi; which the subject would admit, so far, at 
least, as to show that this interesting people forms an important rem- 
nant of these tribes, and are justly entitled to the sympathy, prayers, 
and benevolent efforts of the churches of Christ. Even Dr. Grant 
does not pretend that they constitute the whole of the lost tribes ; 
for he admits that many unconverted Israelites are to be found in 
the surrounding regions. 

We have only to add that Dr. Grant, after having visited various 
districts in the country of the Nestorian tribes, and spent some time 
with the patriarch, whom he describes as a pleasant and intelligent 
man, proceeded through the country of the Hakary Koords on his 
return to Ooroomiah, where he arrived on the 7th of December, after 
an absence of more than eight months. On the 7th of May, 1840, 
lie paid a second visit to thb patriarch at the request of that chief, 
when “ all his foriper impressions regarding the practicability and 
immediate importance of a mission in the mountains were fully 
corifirmed and he was earnestly invited to remain, or speedily re- 
turn. On the 24th, lfe prepared to return by way of the lake Van 
and Erzeroom tft Constantinople. From thence he proceeded to 
Smyrna, where he embarked in a small merchantman, and, after a 
passage of seventy days, arrived safely at Boston, October 3d, 1840. 


BRIEF NOTICES. • 

Thoughts upon Thoughts for Young Men . London : John Snow. 1843. 

This work is divided into three parts. The first treats of the responsibility of 
man in relation to his thoughts ; the second, of the government of the thoughts; 
and the third, of the influence of thought on the formation of character. These 
are topics of great importance. The author professes only to offer suggestions 
rather than complete and finished discussions. His suggestions are, in the main, 
excellent, and calculated to be highly useful. The style in which they are present- 
ed, however, is not the most suitable or attractive. In treating of such subjects, 
clearness of arrangement /ind of expression is of the highest importance. In 
the work before us, the general arrangement is all that we could desire. Indeed, 
in glancing over the table of contents before perusing the volume, our expecta- 
tions were very highly raised; but, in the perusal, we felt somewhat disappointed. 
A treatise upon thought should illustrate, in the manner of its execution, some, at 
least, of the most commendable characteristics of a well-disciplined mind. That 
before us fails to do so to the degree that would be desirable. The thoughts 
come up before us tfumuituouslv, not in regular order. There is frequently a 
degree of confusion and looseritss of expression, which we the more regret, be- 
cause of the general excellence of the ideas presented, and their sanctifying 
tendency. For example, under the head of responsibility, and speaking with 
reference to dreaming, the author says, “ With consciousness accou^tableness 
returns. The exception from responsibility during sleep, establishes the rule of 
man’s accountability during his waking hours. ,.The same exception may be 'put 
in for the idiot, the maniac, and the drunkard ; and any man pitying his title to 
any one of these characters, of course , will be fully indemnified frehn responsibility 
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of thought, word , or action” There are few moralists who would indemnify the 
drunkard as they would the idiot qr the maniac. He who prostrates his reason 
by deliberate indulgence in vice is surely responsible for the results of such 
prostration. The work abounds in bold, and we would almost say, ridiculous per- 
sonifications of thoughts. The following are examples, “ At one time thoughts 
are observed by him (Uod) in penitential garb and posture,-~directed towards his 
altar, and breathing petitions for pardon and forgiveness, — having no sacrifice 
but a broken heart, — and no incense but the sighsf of penitence, — and no blood 
but that which the gospel reveals, and the eye of faith beholds ; yet, on such 
thoughts, the God of holiness bestows his smiles, and says, ‘the sacrifice of a 
broken and a contrite heart I will not despise.”* Again — “ carry your thoughts 
to the cross of Chri9t to be washed in his blood, — to be imbued by his Spirit, —Ho 
be invested with his righteousness, and to be trained for his service in a better 
world.” What mean the penitence of a thought, —the heart of a thought, &c. 
Such imagery is indeed intelligible, but contrary to good taste, and the precision 
of language which should always be observed in treating of such subjects. We, 
in faithfulness, note these things ; at the same time the work contains a very 
great deal that is valuable, and will not be received as it should be, if its circula- 
tion be not extensive. 


The Philosophy of Training ; with Suggestions on the Necessity of Normal 
Schools for Teachers to the Wealthier Classes, and Strictures o tilth e prevailing 
mode of teaching Languages. By A. R. Craig. London : D. and A. Mac- 
Millan. 1843. 9 « 

It is most gratifying to find, in our day, so large a me&sure of attention paid to 
the great subject of education in its various aspects. There is no topic con* 
nected with the great theme of more importance tftan the teaching of teachers. 
This is the subject of Mr. Craig’s volume. He illustrates it in a very earnest 
and masterly style, and with the peculiar advantages of one who has himself 
undergone a course of efficient training, and who has had long and successful 
practice as a teacher. In the beginning of the volume there is a little stiffness 
and pedantry of style ; but as the writer advances and becomes engrossed with 
his subject, he greatly improves. The suggestions presented are generally ad- 
mirable, and such as should call forth the earnest and serious attention of parents, 
and teachers especially,, and of all who feel an interest in the welfare of our ris- 
ing generation, and the safety and prosperity of our country. 


The Highlands , the Scottish Martyrs , and other Poems. By the Rev. James 
Small. Edinburgh^: William Whyte & Co. 1843. 

Tins volume is a treasure. We have perused it with peculiar pleasure. It 
stamps its author as a man of true poetic genius, of sound understanding, of a 
Christian imagination, a pious heart, and correct taste. Most cordially do we 
unite in the following commendation from a well-qualified critic: — “ Mr. Small 
has all the qualities of a real poet. He is a lover of Nature — has a keen per- 
ception of its varied beauties — and possesses, withal, h power of description which 
enables his readers to follow him in all his wanderings. To us who had gone 
before him into every nook and corner of the Scottish Highlands, he has im- 
parted the high gratification of reviving sora^ of our early recollections of scenes 
which can never pass from the regions of mepaory and imagination, and of con- 
necting them with a depth of feeling rarely surpassed wilh those legendary and 
historical associations which imparfto Scotia’s mountains ^nd glens their richest 
charms. Mr. Small, too, is a philosopher and \ Christian ; and well knows hqw 
to render tributary to all his poetic reveries and imaginings — all the discoveries 
of mental and moral science, and all the transcendent principles of revealed 
truth. His ‘Scottish Martyrs’ is a beautiful poem, which will # li^e vihen the 
author l&s been called to sleep with his fathers. True in general to history, it 
is # fraught with noble sentiments, and rears a monument to the Protestant Re- 
formation, which will perpetuate the fame of * The Scottish Martyrs,* and read 
lessons to sacerdotal tyrants in every age.” 
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Protestant Delusion in the Nineteenth Century ; being another Letter of Remon - 
ntrancc to all orthodox Ministers , • Preachers , and Professors of the Gospel. 
By Peter Hateiy Waddell. Glasgow : William Blackwood. 1843. 

The design of this letter is to illustrate the principle, thht a correct creed and 
freedom of conscience is not salvation. It contains much truth, but conveyed in 
n style the worst possible calculated to conciliate or convince. The author is all 
fire — his assertions are frequently bold and unmeasured. lie assumes a tone of 
too much 6elf-importance. He should keep in view that the due effect of truth 
may be hindered by the manner of its delivery, and that while a writer is con- 
scious of nothing but humility and love, he may appear to his reader to be high- 
minded and austere. The author has proved himself to be possessed of talents 
fitted to render him eminently useful when his present mental fever subsides. 


The Disruption of the Scottish Church Establishment. By an Elder of the Free 
Church. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 1843. 

A very correct and fair narrative of the great Secession. The author is liberal 
and candid in spirit, and not far from a conviction of the truth respecting the 
spiritual fratuTe of Christ's kingdom. 

• , 

* i. 

The, Lever of the Gospel, or the Working Church . By J. R. Balme, minister of 
Beeping Fen, near Spailing, Lincolnshire. London: Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co. 1843. Pp. 108. 

The author of this treatise appears to have passed through much suffering, as we 
learn from the Preface, where he remarks, — “ it has been said, that there is one 
species of animal that has nine lives. The writer has had many. His perils and 
trials have been numerous and painful. He still lives, however; but how many 
more lives he may live he cannot say.” A course so chequered, and the ex. 
perience gathered during so many lives have not been without benefit to him. 
Having briefly explained^ that the lever ; s the church, He discusses, 1. The ob- 
ject to be moved. 2. The lever by which the world is to be moved. 3. The hand 
that works the lever of tiie gospel. 4. The power that is to impart strength to 
the hand that works the lever of the gospel. 5. The ground upon which we 
are to stand to move the world, (i. The obligations of Christians to work the 
lever of the gospel. 7. The manner in which the obligations of Christians are to 
be discharged. 8. The success realized in working the lever. 9. The urgent 
necessity of working it with renewed and more vigorous exerLions. ID. The 
encouragements given us to work it. 11. The obligations which prevent our 
success in working it. 12. The motives to induce us to work it. These topics 
have furnished the author with a wide field for observation, and he has amply 
availed himself of th# opportunity afforded him to bring forward much useful 
information, many valuable hints, earnest and pathetic appeals, which cannot but 
tell powerfully on those who may peruse them. 

/ 

Piety, the best Patriotism . A Sermon, occasioned by the decease of the late 
Thomas Wilson , Esq., Treasurer of Highbury College. Preached at Craven 
Chapel, on Sunday, June 25M/1843. By the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.B. Lou- 
'don: Jackson and, Walford. 4843. 

The decease of the well-known and justly-esteemed treasurer of Highbury 
College, a mad who was, for a long time, the friend and father of inini&ers, and 
the purveyor of the church for a succession of pastors, led to the delivery of tfyis 
discourse. In the ranks of liberality Thomas Wilson occupied a lofty pre-eminence, 
and his departure to the woild where he had laid up his treasu\s, presented a 
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favourable time for the inculcation and enforcement of momentous truth. Dr. 
Leifchild’s sermon is founded on Nehemiah xiii. 14, ** Remember me, O my 
God, concerning this, and wipe no^ out my gohd deeds that I have done for the 
house of iny God, and for the offices thereof.** Rarely have we m$t with an 
illustration of a text so remarkably felicitous, and willingly and gladly would we 
transfer it entire to our pages did our space permit. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

ORDINATION. 

On Wednesday, September 6th, Mr. Alexander Munro (late of Banchory), was 
ordained to the pastoral oversight ot the church at Blackhills, in the parish of 
Skene, formerly under the care of our esteemed brother Mr Gowan, now of 
Dalkeith, who was affectionately remembered during the proceedings of the day. 
The services, which commenced at half-past eleven, and occupied about four 
hours, were conducted by Messrs. Munro, of Knockando, the young pastor's 
father, who led the devotional exercises, — Thomson, of Aberdeen, who 
preached a sermon on the nature and constitution of Christ’s kingdom, — Laing, 
of Cotton, who offered the ordination prayer accompanied by thq imposition of 
hands, — JVTKechnie, of Stuartfieid, who addressed the pastor, — aucTKennedy, of 
Aberdeen, who addressed the church and congregation 

In the evening there was a social meeting, at which life newly ordained pastor 
presided ; and after tea, addresses were delivered by Messrs. Laing oil “ The 
Principles and Laws of Fair Discussion ; ” Trail, (of the Free Kirk) on “'The 
Duties which Different Denominations of Christies owe to each other ; ” 
Munro, sen., on “ The Influence of Piety on Human Happiness in this Life j” 
Maitland (Bookseller), on “ Moral Greatness;” M'Kechnie, on “The Influence 
of Intellectual Culture on Piety ; ” and Kennedy, on “ The Duties of Chris- 
tian Citizens.” 

Although all were then busily employed in preparing for the rapidly approach- 
ing harvest, the chapel was completely filled on both occasions by a most respect- 
able audience, who listened throughout with the deepest interest to the solemn 
services of the day, and the more lively proceedings of the evening. The sub. 
jects of the evening’s addresses were all very interesting in themselves, and very 
ably handled. The address of Mr. Trail was peculiarly appropriate to the 
occasion, from the fact that he himself was just about to be settled as the 
minister of the Free Protesting congregation in the same parish. It was char- 
acterized by candour and liberality of sentiment, and was responded to by Mr. 
Munro in a similar strain. All present were highly delighted with the spirit of 
Christian kindness and candour manifested by the two young ministers towards 
each other, and also towards Mr. M ( Keuzie, the parish minister, while each 
declared publicly his determination to co-operate with the other on all common 
ground in promoting the spiritual and intellectual improvement of the people 
among whom they are placed, and at the same time to avail himself of all fair 
and legitimate means of maintaining his own peculiar principles. The preva- 
lence of such a spirit among Christian ministers of al> denominations, is just what 
our country and the cause of Christ requires ; and we cannot but congratulate 
the already intelligent people of the district, on the pitfesing prospects of spirit- 
ual and intellectual improvement and enjoyment opened up to them by the 
simultaneous and harmonious settlement among them of these two enlightened, 
liberal-minded, and zealous young men. May \hey long iiye and labour together 
in faith and love, and may the labours of both be crowned yith great success ! 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 

x* 

The Committee continue to receive from their agents labouring in that scene of 
agftution and darkness which Ireland presents, such communications as serve to 
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prove that the faithful preaching of the everlasting Gospel, in connection with 
the circulation of the sacred scriptures and religious books, is the true panacea 
for its woes ; and that Protestant Christians, in this country, should persevere 
amid the ecclesiastical and political contentions of Ireland, in stretching out the 
olive-branch of truth, which, while it brings glory to <pod in the highest, diffuses 
peace on earth, and good-will to men. The following extracts, from the last 
journal pf an agent, reveal some of the difficulties our bselhren have to contend 
with in the south of Ireland, and will, we hope, tend to elicit fervent prayer for 
them, and sympathy in their ‘various trials. 

“July 8th, 1843. 

“ During the past quarter the usual services at W , E , K , and 

R , have been regularly conducted. The attendance has been somewhat 

more encouraging than throughout some of the preceding months, in conse- 
ijuence perhaps of the improved state of the weather, which usually exerts some 
influence. We have occasionally Roman Catholic hearers, especially in country 
parts. Yet such is the vigilance of the priests, and the persecuting spirit of 
their neighbours, that few will venture to brave the opposition upon which 
they may calculate. None but those who have resided in the more southern 
parts of Ireland are aware of the difficulty to be encountered in gaining access 
to Romanists, or inducing them to attend Protestant places of worship. The 
distribution of tracts seems to be at present the most certain way of reaching 
their dwellings ; and as most of the peasant children can now read, there is a 
high degree of probability, that, where the parents cannot do so, the children 
will be c&lleh upon to read those; publications. During the past seven or eight 
years, much has been done for this country, even by the secular education that 
has been given. Since tie rising generation, with few exceptions, will be able to 
read, if short tracts, written in a good spirit, pointing out the unreasonable and 
unscriptural character of their creed, were freely circulated amongst them, great 
good would be the result. V The pulpit and the press are the great engines for 
effecting any moral # or spiritual revolution in this country. Where the one 
cannot be brought to bear, the other can, and should therefore be worked by 
every power that we possess. 

“ The state of excitement in this locality has recently been fearful. Families 
have left, and many are preparing to do so. Unhappily, every political move- 
ment in this land assumes a religious aspect. I was myself addressed in the 
streets by persons who threatened my life. Others told our children, that they 
should be * amongst the first that were to be killed.* Yet I most scrupulously 
avoid taking any part, or expressing any public opinion, *with reference to politi- 
cal subjects. Matters have gone so far, that ‘ Repeal Wardens,’ as they call 
themselves, are canvassing the inhabitants, and demanding their opinion. One 
of them called upon me a few evenings since to know my sentiments. I told 
him that, ‘ as a minister of the gospel, 1 always refused to give any public opinion 
upon such matters.’ That we are on the eve of some sanguinary struggle in this 
country, I seriously apprehend, but trust that the great Head of the church will 
enable his people to witness a good confession, should their faith be tested by 
any fiery ordeal. The husband of a lady, who for many years attended our place 
of worship here, has been murdered within the last week, for venturing to collect 
county rates. The execution of all law seems for the present to be suspended. 
Business is of course'paralyzed, and universal gloom prevaik. Although our 
rulers may be in some measure to blame, the ‘ man of sin ’ is taking advantage 
of the present state of things, and seems determined to make a stand in this 
country, from which nofclflng can dislodge him but the weapons of truth. Unless 
matters very soon take an unexpected turn, I fear that the witnesses will have 
not only to prophesy in sackcloth, but in many places to lie dead in the streets 
of the Great City. y / 

“ I have endeavoured to keep up an interest here, by announcing different sub- 
jects for consideration ; and baling gone through the leading incidents of the 
Old Testament, I am now pursuing a similar course as to the New. I have had 
many engagements lit missionary and Bible-meetings throughout the quarter. 
Each W£ek I conduct five, and sometimes six or seven public services, besides 
travelling, &c.; which pretty fully occupies my time, and taxes my strei^tb. 

“I trust and pray that all the passing events of the day, both within the 
church, and in the world, may be overruled for good.” % 
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The above communications, with many others of a similar character, confirm 
the conviction long felt by the Committee, that Agents should be employed as 
Colporicursl in Ireland, who shall visit the more remote districts, for the purpose 
of selling, at a greatly reduced rate* copies of the Bible, and of books which bear 
on the subject of popery, and on the great points of revealed truth. The Com- 
mittee are instituting inquiries for suitable agents, and with a view to determine 
on the localities in which, they shall labour ; and now appeal to their friends for 
additional subscriptions or donations for this special object, which will be thank- 
fully received by the Secretaries, at No. 7, Blomfield-street. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

PERSECUTION IN MADEIRA. — IMPRISONMENT OF DR. KALLEY. 

It is somewhat unusual for us, in these days of boasted liberty of opinion, to 
have to record the actual imprisonment of a servant of Christ for no other cause 
than that lie was faithful in preaching the everlasting gospel. Yet it is true 
that Dr. Kallcy, who, for four or five years, has been labouring among the be- 
nighted Portuguese in Madeira, ministering at once to their temporal and spirit- 
ual necessities, lias been thrown into prison by the authorities p t f tli£ island. 
Dr. Kalley is a Scotchman, a native, we believe, of Kilmarnock, a’ftd was or- 
dained by the London Missionary Society, it being intended that he should pro- 
ceed as medical missionary to China. Circumstances occ^sioried ly^ detention at 
Madeira, and finding a door of usefulness opened there, be practised among the 
natives, and while he healed the body, he neglected not the immortal soul. His 
labours were followed by a very wondrous blessing, thousands have listened to 
his ministrations; and on one occasion he addressed no fewer, than between 4,000 
and 5,000 people, who had assembled from all quarters of the island to listen to 
the words of life. But the darkness of Popery thus coming in contact with the 
light, could not rest till the light was quenched ; and so the authorities, urged 
on by the priests, and, we believe, at the beck of the Romish nuncio, have 
thrown this witness for the truth into jail. The charge preferred against him is 
blasphemy , — i. e. not adoring the Virgin, and abetting apostacy and heresy. 

In order to furnish our readers with a full account of this extraordinary proceed- 
ing, we subjoin two letters, written by the Rev. Alexander Moody Stuart, of 
St. Luke’s church, Edinburgh, who was on the spot, and is familiarly acquainted 
with the facts. The first is a letter addressed to his congregation, and is dated 
Funchal, 2d Feb., 1843 

“ In our life of exceeding quiet and outward sameness from day to day, we 
have been accustomed to look to Scotland as a scene of spiritual trial; but 
within these few weeks we have been unexpectedly called to witness a fierce 
assault of the great adversary, and a noble conflict for the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. 

“,You are probably aware that Dr. Kalley has, for several years, (I believe 
four,) been labouring with unwearied zeal amongst the native inhabitants of this 
island, who, under the yoke of antichrist, have been sitting in darkness and in 
the shadow of death. The numerous instances of -'benefit resulting from his 
medical advice had procured him great favour with the people, — bail disarmed 
such as would otherwise have qpposed his religious instructions,* and had even 
drawn forth, about two years ago, a public vcjte of thanks from the local autho- 
rities. Through the influence of interested barties an attempt was made to 
silence him ; but the government did not interfere against him, and he was per- 
mitted to continue his labours. At that time, in bis discounts, be was more full 
and urgent in expounding saving truth than in^ exposing religious error. Bu$ 
within the last twelvemonths he has been bed to insist more tjian he had formerly 
done in public on the guilt and folly of worshipping saints and images, and other 
sinful practices and doctrines of Popery. Meanwhile the institution of schools, 
and the distribution of Bibles and Testaments, to the number, I think, of 2,000, 
had been gradually leavening the minds of many with the knowledge of religious 
triifb, although few had ventured to renounce the Church of Rome. 
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•* Last summer, while Dr. Kalley was residing and preaching in the north of 
the island, there was evinced- a far greater thirst for the Word of Life than had 
ever been manifested here. Thte people assembled in great numbers from the 
surroundftig country; sometimes as many as 1,000 or 1,500, and many of them 
from great distances, of which a vivid indication was given in the boughs of the 
trees under which they sat while hearing the Word, being everywhere hung with 
little bags of provisions. To their perishing souls the Word had become in- 
tensely precious, both in the perusal of it for themselves and in the hearing of it 
preached. The cffcsire for Bibles increased, while their images of wood and stone 
fell into contempt, and in some cases were cast to the moles and to the bats. 
Still I am not aware that the communion of the Church of Rome was aban- 
doned, except in so far as confession was less regarded, and in a few instances 
given up altogether. To flesh and blood it is a fearful step openly to give up all 
for the sake of Christ 1 

“ One of the last times that Dr. Kalley preached at that season was in the 
village of Santa Cruz, where there was a gathering of 4,000 or 5,000, who, in 
their eagerness to hear tlieWord, rushed past their parish priest in the midst of 
his remonstrances, while the dense crowd crushed him to the wall in perfect hope- 
lessness, but without, I suppose, any intentional disrespect on their part. How 
wide and deep an influence must have been at work in the minds of the people, 
to draw 5,000 from their scattered hamlets to hear a Protestant and a foreigner ! 
It was here that afterwards commenced the present hostilities against Dr. Kalley, 
in the prosecution of a woman who refused to worship an image or a crucifix ; 
but not, it%as believed, on the woman’s account so much, as for the sake of re- 
nftoving the honoured preacher from the island. 

“ On examination, site refused to acknowledge any divine virtue in the image, 
and has hitherto stood firm to her confession, for which she is now imprisoned. 

*f The next step was the prohibition of Dr. Kalley from preaching, accompanied 
with a regular charge against him for what he has already done, craving the con- 
fiscation of his goo$s, ami banishment to the coast of Africa. If he chose to 
leave the island, this prosecution would of course be dropped, and if successful, 
will end in nothing more than his being sent to some other missionary field ; or 
if he consented to abstain from preaching, lie might no doubt remain quietly 
here. But this is just such a season as is litted to bring to light ihe real fruit of 
his labours; and if he left the people now, the inquirers would be sheep without 
a shepherd, and the dead would be left in their sins. 

“ He refused at once and decidedly to desist from preaching. The prosecution 
is of course proceeding, and we are fearful of the issute. It does not appear at 
all evident that he has done anything contrary to the laws of the country ; but if 
there is a doubt, men's natural aversion to the light may too readily cast the 
balance against him. How sad, if the lamp that has just begun to burn in this 
dark island should be so speedily extinguished ! God can preserve it amid the 
fiercest blasts ; and my chief object in writing is to entreat you to pray that 
He would keep this trembling light in the hollow of His hand, till IJe kindle 
the smoking flax into an overpowering flame. 

“ This legal prosecution is in one sense by far the most important and serious 
element in the present opposition to the gospel, and was at first the only one 
that excited any positive alarm. But although all other hostilities may end in 
mere noise, it is impdfcsilde in a country like this to tell in what they may at any 
time result. There is at present the most bitter feeling of hatred to Dr. Kalley, 
not only in the priests and the medical practitioners, but in all the better classes 
of the city. "This feeling is so general, and the excitement so great, that 
none of his Portuguese friends dare show him any countenance or speak a 
word in his favour, while he hasr been for two weeks subjected to a constant 
succession of tbreataand annoyances. 

** First, a placard Jvas affixed to his doar, threatening him with death if he 
did not desist from preaching ^/then his windows were broken at night. Then, 
another night about twenty persons, supposed from their dress to be gentle- 
men, made a sort of riot before his house. Yesterday, a Portuguese gentle- 
man, yrho, at the commencement of this interruption, had advised Dr. Kalley 
to cease preathing against the errors of Rome, and for a time to quiet al- 
together, again entreated him to desist, but in vain. He then besought him 
with tears, and said that if he persisted he would be stabbed. Dr. Kalley re- 
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plied that if it were so, it would only carry him a few years sooner to glory. 
On the one hand, these threatening!* may be mere bravado, and may end in 
nothing, for the people are fond^ of noise, ftnd. it is proverbial among them 
that ‘a threatened man lives long.’ But/ on the other hand, assasftination is 
much more familiar to thqjr minds than to ours, while the punishment of mur- 
der is at once extremely slow and extremely uncertain. 

“ In their attempts »t intimidation, they have tried to alarm Dr, K alley's 
family by calling out — ‘ Is not the murderer of such a one and such a one, still 
walking about?’ And in such a land the life of one wh£ has incurred the 
hatred of many cannot be reckoned as safe. 

“ In these circumstances his family (wife, mother, and sister) are much to be 
sympathized with, and can scarcely be otherwise than in a state of uneasiness and 
distress. He is himself remarkably cheerful and well ; and the Shepherd of 
Israel, who has so graciously kept liis mind staid on Him, and therefore in per- 
fect peace, can also be his shield by night and day, and cover him under the 
shadow of His wings. They are all desirous that their«Christian friends in Scot- 
land should be made acquainted with their present situation, that they may have 
the assistance of their prayers, not however for their own sakes, but for the sake of 
the gospel which is here threatened with extinction. Even here, however, they 
are not without warmly attached friends for their Master’s sake ; and it is ex- 
tremely gratifying to see the interest at present manifested by the British stran- 
gers. In consequence of one of the tumultuous scenes at Dr. Kalley’s which 
happened on Monday night, just after some of us had left the liou s^ a ryirnber of 
gentlemen met on Tuesday night at a neighbouring house, to be atTiand in case 
of further disturbance. But there has been no molestation of that kind since, 
and I hope there will be none. The unfortunate absence oft the Consul, 

who is at present in England, had caused some delay in^securing a sufficient pro- 
tection ; but there is now a regular guard of police and soldiers every night.* 

“ While the shepherd has been thus assaulted, itcolld not be expected that the 
sheep would be suffered to repair to their pastures in peace.. The congregation, 
in entering and retiring from Dr. Kalley’s house, where he preaches, have been 
watched, insulted, and threatened. To>day being Candlemas, is one of their 
holidays, of which Dr. Kalley usually avails himself, and many of the females 
came to sermon with medicine vials in their hands, to escape molestation. But 
there has hitherto been no interruption within doors, — which*, by creating a panic, 
might be attended with serious consequences, in the crowded state of the place, 
and the people have not yet been deterred from coming.” 

In their own families, land amongst their own friends, many of the inquirers 
are suffering severe and harassing persecution, — the Word of Christ bringing not 
peace, but a sword. Several of them have been examined as witnesses in Dr. 
Kalley’s prosecution ; but as the investigation has been private, there is no ac- 
count of it but such as is given by themselves; but if we may thus judge, the 
official books would be rather a curious document. One woman, on being asked 

to state her creed, rehearsed the ten commandments, with the second in full, 

which they omit, — and when they had written them down, she said she was sorry 
she could not keep it, but that was the rule by which she endeavoured to walk. 

“ When they asked what she thought of Dr. Kalley, she bore a high testimony 
to his character and usefulness, and insisted on their recording it as her reply to 
their question. *• • 

“ But the most interesting of all who have been brtmgbt forward, are two men 
who joined two Sabbaths ago at the communion in the Scotch Church, — our first 
communion here, and their first, in a true Church of Christ. They understood 
little English, but more than they could understand of the Romish mass in Latin, 
and the scriptural ordinance is so plain that it\peaks for itself. They had long 
given up the Church of Rome, and desired be united|to another; but the 
Church of England here is so little removed frore Rome, th\t they could not par- 
take with her, and so waited till the sacrament was dispensed with us. 

** This happened, as it was ordered, at the commencement*©!’ the prosecution ; 
and their communicating just at that time was interpreted as a token of defiance* 
and excited great indignation both against them and Dr. Kalley. t The governor 
also sent A»r one of the managers of our church, and told him it was against the 
laws for a Portuguese to change his religion. These men were afterwards ex- 
amfned, and havjf since suffered man^ things for the sake of Christ, — and for 
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their safety are now kept closely hid. But they appear to have fully counted the 
cost, ami to rejoice in suffering for the name of Jesus. May God give them an 
hundred-fold more than they have lost in this life with the persecution ! ” 

The second letter is dated, Arran, Sept. 9tb, 1843, and takes up the narrative 
where the above letter left it : — f 

“ On the Sabbath immediately following the date of my letter from Madeira, 

I attended the afternoon service at Dr. Kalley’s, along with the Rcy. Mr. 
Robertson, a licentiate of our church. The place of meeting is a large room in 
Dr. Kalley's house* which, with the adjoining lobbies, bus sometimes, I believe, 
accommodated about four hundred persons, although at this time the ordinary 
congregation probably did not exceed two hundred. After sermon Dr. K alley, 
having heard that the congregation were interrupted in dismissing, went out 
ajong with Mr. Robertson and myself. Amongst those who were insulting the 
people as they passed, there were at least one of the superintendents of police, 
and another man holding some official situation, which, in one of the accounts of 
Madeira, he is described ns having obtained in reward of his activity in getting 
rid of obnoxious persons, which lie is said to have accomplished by squeezing 
them to death in his arms. The correctness of this statement may be doubtful, 
but when once connected with the huge jt.hletic form of the man, and the savage 
grin of his countenance, it was not easily dissociated. Another of the band 
enjoyed a similar reputation for the successful use of the knife. When Dr. 
Kalley stepped forward, they suddenly broke out into a horrific yell, whirling 
their arms round their heads, beating their breasts, and shouting with such excite- 
ment of Ventures, violence of gesture, and fierceness of vociferation, as to cause 
at' first a thrill of surprise and amazement. The whole scene was so thoroughly 
different fronjiimy thin^fBritisb, that I could liken it to nothing but the savage 
war-dance ; 'and although nothing was more improbable, it was dilfieult at first 
not. to expect them every moment to spring upon their victim, — Dr. Kalley 
standing within a yard of Kiem with the utmost coolness and good nature. It 
soon became evident, that it was to end as it had begun, in mere noise, and, when 
not a dozen of persons could be incited to join in the uproar, the whole affair 
became ludicrous. Some of them said afterwards, that it was an act of religion, 
resembling, I suppose, the tumult at Ephesus, — the shout of * Great is Diana of 
Ephesians* being supplied by another not unlike it, * Long live our Lady;’ but, 
from the smallness of their number, and the fierceness of their cries, they were 
quite exhausted in less than the space of ten minutes. 

“ These proceedings were soon followed by more vigorous measures. Police- 
men were stationed at the various roads leading from Die country to intercept 
the congregation ; a proclamation was issued by the governor, prohibiting their 
meeting ; officers placed at the door enforced this prohibition, first by dragging 
to prison those who ventured to enter, both men and women, and afterwards by 
demanding and writing down their names for prosecution. One gentleman, 
indignant at this invasion of liberty, came to Dr. Kalley’s for the purpose of 
having the question tried, and the law authorities found that the act of the 
governor was illegal ; still this did not prevent the harshest measures being 
employed against the common people, and the congregation in consequence 
scattered. Such, however, was their desire to hear the Word, that although the 
service did not commence till eight, a number came in from the country by four 
in the morning, and \frere fate in Dr. Kalley’s before the arflval of the police. 
One man who was in prison particularly excited the compassion of those who 
visited him, by liis sorrow for his children, whose destitute condition so affected 
him, that during the few ‘days of his confinement be was constantly crying. The 
first Sabbath after his liberation lie' repaired straightway to Dr. Kalley's, passed 
the officers, gave them his name, /nd entered, weeping all the time in the pros- 
pect of a second imprisonment, 

“ At our second Sqfctch comrn anion, in the end of March, there was a female 
Portuguese convert admitted, scr that we had three converted natives partaking 
with us of the Load’s Supper. This, however, was done with the greatest 
quietness, and unknown to the rest of Dr. Kalley’s hearers, lest means should he 
taken if prevent their communicating, and therefore gives no idea of the number 
who might joifi a Portuguese Protestant church. Dr. Kalley expected^that if an 
opportunity were given to them of a communion administered in their q>vn 
language, about ^thirty might apply for acjfpission, although probably he would 
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not be prepared to receive them all. The progress of matters from the month 
of April I have had no opportunity of knowing till now that I have heard of Dr. 
Kalley’s imprisonment, — an event of which, at that time, there was not the 
remotest apprehension. lie expected and desired the ease to be tried, being 
confident that he had not trespassed the laws, but had no fear of imprisonment 
previous to trial. » 

“ If this case is takdn up, as I trust it shall be, by tbe Christian public of 
Britain, they may rest confidently assured that it i$ solely fey his Master’s sake 
that I)r. Kalley suffers. With noble disinterestedness he has laboured for some 
five years in Madeira without remuneration from any quarter, and his seal has 
only been equalled by his singular prudence, moderation, and meekness. A 
stranger in country, in language, and in religion, it would nevertheless be diffi- 
cult to name another individual in the island who has enjoyed to an equal extent 
the respect and affection of the inhabitants. While his character has been such 
as to conciliate friendship, liis manner of bringing out the truth has been marked 
by the greatest prudence, or, to speak more exactly, fly the extreme of caution. 
The substance of his preaching has always been the exposition of truth ; the ex- 
posure of error has been comparatively rare, and only in so far as seemed abso- 
lutely necessary. He has never entered into a general condemnation of Popery 
as a system, far less indulged in the slightest abuse of its ministers or its cere- 
monies. The ground of the present enmity is therefore simply the offence of 
the cross, hatred to the truth as it is in Jesus, and still more, irritation at the 
blessed effects which that truth is producing among the people." 


TURKEY. 

MASSACRE OF T1IE NESTOlilAN CHRISTIANS. 

We refer our readers to the Review of Dr. Grant’s History of the Nestorians, 
which is concluded in the present month, (page 482,) for a full description of a 
people who have, of late, excited a deep interest in the public mind. How soon 
may the fairest prospects be blasted ! The annexed account, copied from the 
“ Oxford Chronicle, ’ of an attack on them, which has been attended with fear- 
fully calamitous results, «will now be perused with much sorrow. 

The expedition of the Pacha of Mosul against the mountain Nestorians 1ms 
been attended with the most deplorable success, and that success stained, as was 
to be expected, from the co-operation of his savage auxiliaries the Kurds, with 
every sort of atrocity. The houses of the wretched inhabitants were fired, 
they themselves hunted down like wild beasts and exterminated. Neither sex 
nor age met with favour or mercy; the mother, brothers, and sisters of the 
patriarch were the objects of peculiar barbarity, the former having been literally 
sawed in two, and the latter most shockingly mangled and mutilated. The 
patriarch himself succeeded in effecting his escape, and has taken refuge in the 
house of the British consular agent at Mosul. The number of victims who 
have perished in this massacre is not yet known. The peculation of the moun- 
tains amounted to 100,000. Their fate has been truly lamentable and extraor- 
dinary. Surrounded by Mussulman hordes, pent up for ages in their native for- 
tresses, the very existence of these children of the primitive church had remained 
almost a secret to the rest of Christendom. Pappy for them, indeed, had it con- 
tinued so, for their obscurity seems to havAbeen their best protection. No 
sooner bad their country been explored by missionaries, and the interest of 
learned and scientific men been awakened with respect to than this terrible 
visitation befell them, and the public is called i%on to sympathize with them in 
their destruction, before, perhaps, it had become generally aware of their exist- 
ence. Thus a sect which had preserved lls independence dbring centuries, and 
bad resisted the persecuted sword of Islam, when wielded by the most powerful 
and most intolerant of the followers of Mohammed, which, in its •simplicity and 
isolation, fyad maintained the doctrines and forms of a primitive church for above 
fodtteen centuries, and which had escaped the corruption of religion, of morals, 
and of character/ so conspicuous inall&tber Christian sects of the East — has now, 
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in the weakness of Mohammedism, and in the strength of European Christianity, 
been delivered over to destruction. # 

Oh religion ! what crimes are committed in f thy name ! To ministers of the 
Established* church of this country, and to the efforts of Homan Catholic priests 
are these horrors to be attributed. • 

The facts are as follow : some years since American Christians, participat- 
ing in the interest which the Nestorians, as a body of ndtninal Christians in the 
East has always excited, showed their sympathy in a practical manner. Animat- 
ed by a desire to revive the spirit of pure Christianity, and to promote education 
amongst the mountaineers, Dr. Grant, an agent of the American Board of Mis- 
sions, penetrated the mountain-fastnesses of the Nestorians ; he established 
schools, and other educational agencies, and enjoyed the confidence of the pupils 
to*' a considerable extent : and a work recently published by Dr. Grant, gives a 
most interesting account of the religion and manners of these people. 

But the success of the American mission provoked the envy of Homan 
Catholic missionaries at Mosul, and we are deeply concerned to add, excited 
similar feelings in certain quarters at home; feelings which led Roman Catholics 
and English Episcopalians to enter upon intrigues which have ended in this 
mournful catastrophe. We give the following extracts from the letter of the 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle , at Constantinople : — 

“ No sooner had Dr. Grant met with some success in the mountains, than the 
Roman Catholic missionaries at Mosul, supported hy French political agents, en- 
deavoured t#,/* '’.interact. it. The English High Church was also jealous of Amer- 
ican encroachments in the midst bf a sect still venerating Episcopacy ; and an 
additional fire-brand was thrown into the country last autumn, in the person of 
the Rev. Mr^-dger.” 11 

During the last winter l che American missionaries were the objects of intrigue; 
and the proceedings of tin Roman Catholic priests were similar in character 
and spirit to those which nave been attended with such melancholy results in 
Tahiti. 

“ The Americans, who had been first in the field, only acted on the defensive; 
the influence they had already acquired among the Nestorians enabled them, 
without much difficulty, to retain their position. The object of the two remaining 
parties was to eject the Americans, and to establish their own influence. They 
did not act in concert, for their mutual enmity equalled their hostility to the 
Americans. No means were left untried to effect their object. The agents of 
the Church of Rome received the earnest co-opcration, yi fact, became the tools 
of the French political agents. Mr. Badger enjoyed the support of the British 
local authority. A report began to prevail that the Americans were assisting the 
Nestorians to build forts in their mountains. The ignorant inhabitants of the 
surrounding districts, and their governor, the Pacha of Mosul, readily believed 
the assertion. For some time access to the mountains, from the west, was 
denied to the American missionaries. Mr. Badger and the Papists renewed tlieir 
separate attacks. Both bad interviews with the Patriarch, and both believed 
that they bad established their influence. The suspicions of the Pacha of Mosul 
were excited ; from both parties he received accusations against their respective 
adversaries, tending to increase his alarm. Mr. Badger pointed out the danger 
of Roman Catholicism and French influence in the mountains ; the French, in 
return, the danger of English influence." 

The result of these unholy priestly intrigues was, that the Maliomedan Pacha 
was alarmed,— .formed a combination with the Kurdish chiefs against the Nesto- 
rians, and then followed the burning of villages and churches, the destruction of 
the crops, and the massacre of men’ women, and children, and an accumulation of 
horrors upon the innocent victimp' r of priestly intrigue. 

The writer from Constantinople, to whom we have before referred, pointedly 
asks, — l 

• “ Are the quarrels of our Church to be transferred even into the East, to our 
own dishonour, and' to the destruction of the peace and happiness of men who 
have hitherto been unacquainted with schism, and ignorant of religious rancour 
and intolerance ? Before the bishop of London instructed Mr. Badger^ a willing 
and enthusiastic agent, to proceed to the Nestorians, to eject the Americans, to 
expose their ‘heresies/ and to insist upon the only true orthodoxy of the High 
Church of England, his lordship might have received a lesson of’V Christian charity 
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from those very Nestorians, who admit Christians of all denominations to their 
altars, and receive members of all Christian sects*as brothers.” 

While thus justly censuring Mr. Badger*, the writer characterizes with a 
righteous severity, the politico-religious intrigues of the French emistaries : — 

“ However reprehensible may have been the conduct of Mr. Badger, the con* 
duct of the French politico-religious agents deserves the strongest condemnation. 
These men may now glory in the extermination of an independent and con* 
srientious sect, whose only crime has been the rejection of tbe tenets of the 
Church of Rome and French influence. To gain fchat influence, and to obtain a 
nominal submission to the Pope, has this sect been sacrificed. Had tbe .Nusto- 
lians admitted either the one or the other, they might have been saved. Honour, 
justice, and humanity, are sacrificed by France to gain an influence which can 
only add to her pride, without conferring a single benefit upon her own subjects, 
or upon those of any other nation, — an influence as precarious as it is useless. 
Unable to obtain this influence by honest policy, or by legal means, she assume* 
the garb of religion, and obtains her end by the moat unworthy hypocrisy. A 
recital of the events of the last six months at Mosul would form a worthy appen- 
dage to the history of the inquisition of Goa, or of the Spanish persecutions in 
South America, modified, however, by the spirit of the age, which, we may 
thank God, does not permit public torture, or encourage religious slaughter*. 
We allude both to French politico-religious agents, and to English High Church 
intolerance. Strict justice compels us to state that the Americans are, in this 
instance, without blame. They established themselves first iq^lhe mountain*, 
and their efforts were successfully directed to the improvement oflbe* inhabitants, 
without any ulterior political design. We believe that, had the bishops and 
clergy of the Church of England co-operated with t hernias Erotqa/qnt Christians, 
instead o f opposing them as heretical enemies , the disasters which we nave described 
would not have occurred; as it is, one of the most ancient and most interesting 
sects in the world, — interesting from its origin, from its language, and from the 
purity of its Christianity, — has been sacrificed to the religions quarrels of English 
Puscyitcs and French Homan Catholics .” 

This deplorable event will excite the strongest feelings in the American mind, 
and coming while the Episcopal Church in the States is torn by Puseyism, will 
be a fatal blow to Episcopacy in America. Our bishops and clergy ought to lay 
this event to heart, and lament in the “dust and ashes” of repentance, this 
terrible exemplification of the tendency of what are called “ Church principles .” 
And eveiy Christian man, every man who loves his kind, should arm himself and 
stand in the gap against? the Satanic spirit of the age, — a spirit which, under pre- 
tence of zeal for 44 Church principles ” is attempting to erect a priestly despotism 
upon the ruins of Christianity, and amidst the wreck of all that constitutes and 
secures the happiness of individuals, and the welfare of states. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE FR&M TAHITI. 

• • 

The following communication, from two missionary brethren who visited 
Tahiti in February last, supplies decisive trfjvidence of the ardent and steady 
attachment of the people to British connect™, and the growing aversion with 
which they regard the persons and tjic authorise of their present self-constituted 
rulers ; while it inspires a strong hope that thlse foreign^oppressors will feel at 
length compelled to abandon a possession wnich, without any compensatory 
advantage, they can only retain by continually adding to*the shame and dis- 
honour with which it was acquired. 

We d^em it of tbe utmost importance to take tbe earliest «opporfliniity of 
acquainting tbe Directors of the political state of things in these islands ; and 
also of the part which we have taken in them. 

On the ldth/of January, we met, by the special request of the Queen, to 
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baptize her youngest child. On the same day she received a message from Sir 
Thomas Thompson, Captain of H. B. M. frigate, the Talbot » requesting her to 
go over to Tahiti, as speedily as possible, to hold a conference with him on the 
changes wMch have taken place in her dominions. She had not been at Tahiti 
since the union of the French flag with her own ; byt, on the receipt of Sir 
Thomas’s notice, she resolved to go, and requested us to accompany her. We 
felt the difficulty in which such a step would involve c tfs, from the extreme 
jealousy which the French feel of the residence pf missionaries in the islands, and, 
much more so, of aby act that can be construed into an interference in political 
matters. When, however, we considered the circumstances of the Queen, the 
fickleness of her Tahitian friends, and the fact, that there is not one foreigner, 
unconnected with the mission, in whom she can repose the smallest confidence, 
we resolved to comply with her request, and leave the consequences with Him 
“ who judges righteously,” Our Christianity, nay, our humanity, forbade us 
to withdraw from her at such a time. 

Tuesday the 17th wasc appointed for the conference at Papeete. Mr. II. 
therefore left on Monday morning, and went over to Papeete. The weather w’as 
so adverse on Tuesday and Wednesday, that the Queen and her party could not 
get over ; but on Thursday morning they arrived. On entering the harbour with 
her own flag flying, (never having used the new one herself,) she received from Sir 
Thomas a royal salute. About 10 a. m., she went on board the Talbot , when 
Sir T. hoisted the old Tahitian flag, and gave her Majesty another royal salute, 
with the yards manned. The weather continued so bad, that Mr. Simpson could 
not get ovei*Tn time for the meeting, and consequently Mr. H. was alone. There 
were present, Sir Thomas Thompson; the Purser; and Mr. C. Wilson, the 
acting consul J^n. the absence of Mr. Pritchard; the Queen, her husband, father, 
or foster-parent, her secretary, and two other members of her family. The con- 
ference lasted ubout seven hours ; and the substance of the Queen’s answers to 
Sir T.’s inquiries was as follows : — That she knew nothing of the former appli- 
cation made by the chiefs to France, until the document had been sent away — 
that she herself signed the latter document presented to her by Du Petit 
Thouars, from the fear, that had she not done so, and hostilities had been com- 
menced, in all probability a large proportion of her subjects would have fallen 
upon the white population of all countries, and have plundered and murdered 
them ; and had such a calamity taken place, she feared that the governments of 
the murdered parties would seek redress at her hand ; — she therefore signed, in 
the hope, that when a British ship-of-war arrived, she would be relieved from 
her difficulties, as she believed that the cord, by which Iter government and that 
of Great Britain had for so long a time been bound together, was not yet broken.” 
It will not be necessary to say more on those two days’ proceedings, than that, 
as her Majesty left the ship, Sir T. again saluted her. 

On Friday morning, Mr. S. arrived, and had an interview with Sir Thomas, to 
confirm a statement made by the Queen, namely, “that she had sent as her 
ambassadors, Mr. S, and a native chief, to attend the meeting appointed to be 
held by Du Petit Thouars ; but that he had rejected the former, because he was 
an Englishman and a missionary.” Nothing of importance transpired from that 
day to the 26th, besides translating and signing the documents. We then 
returned to our stations. 

On the 2d of February* the Queen sent messengers all iound Tahiti and 
Moorea, requesting all the people to attend a meeting to be held at Papeete. On 
the 6th, the Queen sent two special messengers, requesting us to attend the 
meeting. We could not *do otherwise than comply, and therefore, casting our- 
selves again on Him who careth fo£ us, left our homes, and arrived at Papeete 
in safety. / 

Feb. 8 The people have cojjie in to-day from all the districts in a most. 

peaceful and orderly uramier : they manifest Uie liveliest interest in the affairs of 
the Queen, her government, andiaws, and express the deepest concern that they 
may continue to enjpy the gospel. Xhe meeting is to be held to-morrow : its 
object is announced to be, to ascertain the views of all the chiefs in reference 
to thq changes e which have taken place, to interrogate the four chiefs who signed 
the former document, on their reasons for doing so, and to elicit fronf them an 
expression of their present opinions. Much depends upon to-morrow. Father 
of mercies, remember thine own cause ! 
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Feb. 0. — About nine o’clock, the Queen, with her husband and immediate 
friends, went to her large house in Pare, (the name of that portion of the bay 
where the house stands,) and took her seat u,pon the verandah. Besides several 
of her chiefs, there were present Sir Thomas; 'the purser; British* American, 
und French consuls ; with most of the foreign residents. The people assembled 
in a very orderly manner fn several divisions, in the large courtyard fronting the 
house. The day was pleasantly cool. Each division, as it entered the court, 
marched to the front of the house, and the leader of the party ordered the men 
to take off their hats: — this being doue, he called, out, “Pqpiare, our Queen, ia 
ora na oe t mayest thou be saved ! ” to which all the people responded, ** Amen ! " 
the speaker then added, “both now and evermore;” to which they again 
responded, “ Arnen.” 

The respective divisions, having performed this ceremony in the most orderly 
way that can be imagined, arranged themselves round the yard to the numbed of 
about 5,000. The appearance of the men was very neat and clean. Some were 
dressed in military uniform— others in white jackets and trousers — but the 
greater part were clad in a white shirt, and printed round-about. The females 
were dressed in white and various coloured prints, which gave to the whole a 
very imposing appearance. Many expressions of approbation were elicited from 
the foreigners, both as to their appearance and their conduct. When the people 
were all settled in their places, the Queen’s speaker came forward and saiu, “ It 
is the Queen’s wish that the proceedings of this day be begun with prayer.” We 
replied, “ To that we give our hearty consent, and will ask Mr. D., as the senior 
missionary, to pray.” , • 

Prayer being concluded, the speaker introduced the business of the meeting by 
a short address, in which he urged upon all to listen attentively and patiently to 
every speaker ; and said, “Should any hard words b^ spoken thfbugh the day, 
pray to God, that as they enter your hearts they may become soft, tlmj t hey 
may not produce anger.” The speaker then read tie Queen’s speech, in which 
she commenced by describing her feelings on the present state of things, and said, 
that she considered herself as banished from her kingdoift. A letter was next 
read from the British Admiral, expressing the sympathies of the Queen of Eng- 
land towards Queen Pomare. The speaker then proposed the question to the 
principal chief of each district, “ What is your desire, in reference to the new 
state of things ?” and each replied, in the most unqualified terms, that Queen 
Pomare was their only Sovereign — that they desired to retain the flag given to 
them by Great Britain — that they had their own laws and teachers — and (with 
an emphasis not soon io be forgotten by those who heard the declaration) they 
added, “and the Bible has been sent to us from Great Britain, and we need no 
more, and wish for no more.” 

The four chiefs, who signed the first document, which was sent to France, 
inviting the aid of that nation in the government of Tahiti, were then asked 
separately, Why they had sought the aid of France without the knowledge of 
the Queen? to which her regent, Paraita, replied, “ That so many difficult cases 
had occurred, and the missionaries not interfering to instruct him what he 
should do, he signed the document which had been previously prepared by the 
French consul.” Paiti, another who signed ir, brought the sume charge against 
the missionaries. Tati and Itoti said they signed it, “because they saw the 
names of the two former chiefs attached to it.” They were again asked, “ l>o 
you wish the aid of France?” to which all replied J^that they had no such wish, 
and only signed the request, because they were teased to do so. 

The Queen’s speaker then stated, that it was her wish to be on friendly terms , 
with all foieign nations; but* should sheYequire the aid of any nation, it was 
her intention to seek it from Great Britain^ and when she died, that aid should 
be sought from the same source for her hei v and for his heirs after him to the 
latest generation. Her gieat ally was Britain! from thence she had her teachers, 
her civilization, laws, and religion, and she wd| resolved to have no others. All 
the chief's responded to tlu^e statements in a most animated manner; and then 
the whole body of the people ex pressed *their cordial asseiflt by a show of hands, 
many putting up both hands. ' » . 

Mr. %. concluded the proceedings with prayer, and the mceting*was disnfissed in 
the most orderly manner. All the foreigners, with whom we conversed, expressed 
fheir surprise and joy at the very excellent way in which it conducted. 
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SAMOAS— FORMATION OF A NATIVE CHURCH AT MANUA. 

♦ 

t (From Rev. W. A. Murray, Tutuifa, Nov. 28, 1842.) 

Since I last wrote, we have had a visit from Matthetf Hunkin of Manua. He 
came, accompanied by five persons, natives of that island, •whom he considered 
Christians. So far as I had opportunity of judging, I felt disposed, with our 
deacons, to concur in bis opinion : accordingly they were consecrated to God by 
baptism, admitted to church-iellowship, and returned with Matthew to Manua, 
to form there the nucleus of a Christian church. 

There is a considerable number of the natives at Manua, whom Matthew 
believes to be converted to God ; but the vessel, in which he came to 1 utuila, 
could not bring more than five. Their visit, and the accompanying circum- 
stances, formed a very interesting event. Atiu, the principal man of the little 
party, had been a distinguished leader in the perpetration of those deeds of dark- 
ness for which Manua was formerly distinguished. It is the universal testimony 
of all the islanders, including the Manuans themselves, that they greatly exceeded 
the natives of the larger islands in barbarity and ferocity. Cannibalism hardly 
ever existed on the larger islands, and in times of peace, the practice ot lying m 
wait to murder each other, was not of frequent occurrence. All parts ot the 
islands, moreover, held, at times, friendly intercourse ; but it was the reverse ot 
all this at Manua. The hostile parties were at no time thoroughly reconciled ; 
and, small Afygr'h the group is, the inhabitants never met in one body, not even 
tho$e of Tau, the largest island, 'till they came together last May to hold a 
Missionary meeting, and collect arrow-root to aid the funds of the Society I 

At that moftilig tiiere' were numbers of aged people who had been born, 
brought up, and grown ol<f; within a few miles of each other, and yet had never 
met, dor had ever seen eacl^other’s islands or places of abode, — a very extraor- 
dinary thing in savage life. Many more were there who never met before but 
as enemies, thirsting for each other’s blood. Their speeches on the occasion are 
said to have been deeply affecting. Since our arrival in the islands they have 
been at war — 1 know not whether more than once. Of one engagement 1 have had 
an account. They were assisted on one side by five foreigners — four Europeans 
or Americans, and one Tahitian. Four of these were killed, and two ot them 
(the Tahitian and one of the whites) were eaten : the other two were killed at 
such a distance from the homes of the victorious party, that they could not con- 
veniently convey the bodies thither, so they were not devoured like those ot their 
companions. The fifth fled into the bush, and there perished. On this occasion 
several Samoans were also devoured by their unnatural countrymen. vVe liave 
in our church a man who fought in this war, and who himself killed one ot the 
foreigners. , . P 

The natives, in eating these foreigners, were chiefly instigated by feelings ot 
revenge ; they had rendered themselves so obnoxious to them by their tyranny 
and cruelty. It is not more than five or six years since these things transpired, 
and it is little more than one year since the islands have been under tlie care ot 
an European teacher; so that the change that has been effected is surpiising and 
encouraging in a high degree. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE BANGALORE MISSION. 

c 

(From ltcv B Ri(^" Bangalore, Bee 23, 1842 ) 

A heathen mi&d yielding to the truth. 

In conversing with the natives %ho have called to see me, encouraging facts 
ha\V occasionally come under my notic^. Not long ago, I received a visit from 
an individual whose pface of residence is 150 miles uvvay, and some distance trom 
any Mission-station. He told me that, about three or four years since, a missionary 
caine t6 his towfi, from whom he received some hooks, by the perusal m which 
he had been led to abandon Hindooism and profess Christianity. I pon inquiry, 
i found that the books were, the Gospel of Matthew and some ^acts. During 
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hits journeyings from place to place in the pursuit of his trade, he appears to have 
met with other missionaries who supplied him with various portions of Scripture, 
and a considerable number of religious publipations. I examined him as to his 
knowledge of divine truth, and fjpund thqt he had a general acquaintance with 
the leading facts of the Bible, and understood, also, the way of salvation through 
Christ. His public profession of faith in Jesus had, he said, exposed him to much 
persecution, particularly from the members of his own family, who had branded 
him with the name of ‘ a fool.” 

1 should like to have seen in him a greater conviction of th^ evil of sin. There 
was, however, such an appearance of honesty and deep seriousness manifested by 
him, that I could not doubt his sincerity. He was only passing through Banga- 
lore oifhis way home. 1 had, therefore, no further opportunity of talking with 
him. All 1 could do was, to furnish him with suitable books, exhort him to 
constant study of the Scriptures and prayer, and advise him to seize every op- 
portunity of conversing with Christian missionaries, in order that he might 
become more perfectly instructed in the way of the Lord. 

Partial reception of the Gospel 

Another person, who appears favourably disposed towards Christianity, has 
been to see me several times. He states, that for twelve years he regularly 
visited the temple of Venkataramana, and made poojee (or worship) every even- 
ing ; but tlmt be had left off this, and all idol-worship, for the last two years. 
He is now in the habit of praying to the one living and true God, through Jesus 
Christ, using for that purpose some prayers which he found irmwr® p/j* our tracts. 
This is good so far. A proper sense of the wickedness of his past course, ileep 
contrition on account of it, and a humble faith in tt^e Lord Jesus Christ, are, 
htfwcver, apparently wanting. I spoke to him fully on tliis Sr/^ect, set before 
him the spiritual nature of true religion, and advised tiro not to rest in the mere 
avoidance of one particular act of sin, — such as idoh^ry ; or in a formal attention 
to one particular branch of Christian duty — such as prayer; but wholly to aban- 
don the path of error, and devote himself unreservedly *to the service of God 
through Christ. “ A forest,” he replied, “cannot be cut down at once — you 
must take the trees one by one intimating that this was the course to be pur- 
sued, in regard to the erroneous sentiments and evil practices to which he had 
been accustomed as a heathen. 

Spiritual blessings precluded by indecision. 

There is another man who has visited us frequently, has read many of our 
tracts, and seems to have had his mind partially enlightened. He is a worshipper 
of Shiva, and was in the habit of wearing the linga, which is, with that sect, an 
object of adoration. The last time I saw him he told me that he had left off this, 
believing it to be improper, but complained that lie bad not found that peace and 
joy which he had been led to expect, although in this and in other respects he 
had endeavoured to conform to the requirements of Christianity. I, of course, 
told him that he could not enjoy that blessedness which the gospel is designed to 
impart unless he cordially embraced it, and yielded himself up entirely to its in- 
fluence. He admitted the propriety of this, but alluded to the reproach aud 
suffering which the open abandonment of the religion of his forefathers would 
bring upon him, mid inquired how he was to live whemcast out by his relatives 
and friends. I read to him some portions of the,*New Testament referring to 
this subject, and advised him to “ seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness,” and trust in the Lord to provide for and preserve him. He acquiesced . 
in what I said, but his countenance indicaVd that tne feelings of his heart were, 

“ It is a hard saying, who can bear it?” 

CANARESE FEMALE SCHOOLS AT BANGALORE. 

(From Mtk. Rico, Bangalore, April ‘24, 184^ 

t Success beyond expectation. 

Long after we were prepared to commence our boarding-school, we were much 
fliscouraged b^ the difficulty we experienced in obtaining children ; but God, who 
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bas hitherto sustained us under many disappointments, has graciously permitted 
us to realize to some extent the accomplishment of our desires. About the 
middle of the year, one little girj was committed to our care — shortly after 
another ; arql, towards the close of the, year, sercral more ; so that we now num- 
ber ten girls, (some of whom are exceedingly interesting,) entirely removed from 
heathen association and example, and sharing the blessing of Christian instruction. 
These children are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic^ ki Canarese : they are 
also instructed in English, plain needle- work, marking, knitting, and spinning. 


c Extent of encouragement. 

Of course, from the short time they have been with us, we cannot say much 
respecting their progress, but it is such as to encourage pleasing anticipations. 
Several of them begin to read with considerable fluency, and particular care is 
tak'en to teach them to understand, and reverence the sacred volume. They 
regularly attend public worship twice on the sabbath ; and the greater part of 
the remainder of thejlay is spent in acquiring religious instruction. 

Earnest of spiritual fruit. 

One little girl, who has been but a short time with us, and who was brought 
up in the grossest idolatry and superstition, has appeared much interested in what 
she has heard since she entered the school, and has frequently been overheard 
talking to the other children of the folly of worshipping idols, and the propriety 
of serving the one living and true God. The children appear very fond of singing, 
and their Voke^nay daily be heai;d singing “ Oh, that will be joyful 1” to a 
Canarese hymn, which Mr. Rice has prepared for that tune. 


(Importunities for the benevolent. 


It would afford us much pleasure if a few Christian friends, who feel interested 
in female education, would undertake to support these children — £3 per annum 
we calculate would sufficient for each child. Any party thus subscribing 
would have the happiness, at least, of reflecting that they had been instrumental 
in rescuing an immortal being from heathen influence, and placing her under 
Christian instruction. They would also have an object for special supplication 
at the throne of grace, that the instructions imparted to the child might be 
watered by divine influence, and result in her decided conversion to God. 


Extension of effort . 

Within the last few months, we have also formed arfother day-school in a 
populous part of the Pettah ; so that we have now three Canarese female day- 
schools, containing altogether, between sixty and seventy girls. Every Thursday 
afternoon they all assemble at my house for examination; and I am sure Christian 
friends, whose sympathies arc awakened, and whose compassion weeps over the 
ignorant and degraded condition of the daughters of India, would feci their hearts 
thrill with holy joy, could they witness this company of heathen children assem- 
bled together to receive instruction from the word of life. Their appearance, 
while it would deeply affect, would also greatly interest an English eye. Most, 
if not all of them, bear the mark of idolatry, in one form or another, upon their 
foreheads, while the r persons of many are profusely decorated with ornaments, 
and, on special occasion^, ev.en burdened with their weight. These consist of 
ear-rings, (for the reception ca" which some have their ears pierced in six or eight 
places,) nose-jewels, ornaments for the hair, necklaces, and chains, (of which on 
one Biahtnin girl* 1 have counted toy,) bracelets ,of gold, silver, and tinsel, a 
broad silver belt for the waist, and silver bangles of some pounds weight on the 
uncles. / 

Urgent jkccd of assistance. 

Thus I have attempted to give fome account of the progress of our Canarese 
female schools. It is at present the day of small things ; but we have reason, 
abundant reason, for gratitude to (Jrod, for the measure of success which has 
ut tended our feeble 'efforts. At present our exertions are greatly restricted for 
want of the necessary means. We could easily establish many more schools had 
vu» funds ut our disposal to enable us to do so ; but our resources are now quite 
exhausted, and unless timely aid should airive, yvc shall be tinier the puinfu'i 
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necessity of curtailing the number of those already commenced, which would he 
a great discouragement to us. Aware that dpnatiems are frequently made to 
your Society for the promotion of Female Education in the East, allow me to 
n cpiest that a portion of these contributions may be Appropriated to the support ■ 
of these schools. * \ 


NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION AT VIZAGAPATAM. 

• • 

(From Mrs. E. Porter, Vizagapatam, March 20, 1843.) 

Providential care of the orphan-school. 

The very kind reception which was given to a letter I addressed to yot\ in 
November, 1841, on the subject of our native orphan-school, encourages me to 
hope I may be excused in again bringing it before you. I am the more induced 
to do so, since I have reason to believe that God has condescended to use this 
mode of communication as a means for stirring up the hearts of his people to an 
increased interest in the welfare of the poor neglected and degraded fernules of 
India. As one proof of this, I may mention a circumstance which was to us a 
most heart-cheering indication of our heavenly Father’s care, and the sympathy 
of our fellovv-Cliristians. 

Last Sabbath, Mr. Porter and myself had been talking about the school, as to 
its present condition and future prospect of support; and, frqgi the state of our 
funds, our spirits were somewhat depressed^ and our faith tried. • At that very 
time the post came in, bringing a letter from a gentleman residing at Hong 
Kong, of whose name we had never even heard, stating th&the had read in 
the Evangelical Magazine , received from England, &rh account of the school at 
Vizagapatam ; regretting that it had not met withjthe support it required ; ami 
begging we would accept 300 rupees (£30) as a donation “ from a Friend.” 

Another instance of the Lord’s gracious care I canqpt forbear mentioning. 
During the absence of Mr. Porter, I was one day in great distress for money, 
when I received a letter from a pious soldier at Hyderabad, a member of our 
church, enclosing 100 rupees. 

Necessity for continued and liberal support. 

On seeing the names of many of our friends in the Missionary Chronicle , I 
could not but leel thankful for their kind assistance, and thank God and take 
courage; and 1 must 'beg you will allow me, through this medium, to return 
them our warmest thanks: at the same time they will permit me to urge upon 
them the importance of continuing their kind support. The cause itself does 
not diminish in its importance, and the means of support are not more certuin 
than they were. 

Abject state of the women of India. 

Could you, my dear friends in Britain, know the lamentable ignorance existing 
among the females of this country, and the idea that generally prevails of the 
impossibility of their learning, you would see how important it is they should be 
convinced of the contrary, by seeing that it is possible. One day a poor woman 
came to me, with a very bad leg, and asked, “ If Mam 9 could make well?” It 
was so bad that I feared it never would get better* She was certainly the most 
stupid and repulsive-looking woman 1 ever saw, and I thought it next to im- 
possible that a beam of intelligence shoidd ever ligfit her debased countenance. • 
However, her leg got well, and with more 'oy in her face than I had thought her 
capable of showing, she came to tell me of it. 

I asked her, if she had died, where she thought her soul would have gone ? She 
laughed, and said, “ Soul? what? I a womal, what I know ?” 1 told her that 

that, which made her capable of being glad or\orry f was the thinking part of her, 
and would never die. She still laughed and said, “la woman, what I know? ” 

I asked her what she thought would becomtf of her ? Sfie said, That she sup- 
posed when her body was burned, all would fly with the ashes together in the 
wind. r l tried to persuade her to go and hear Mr. Porter, when he preached in 
£er village; but the only reply 1 could get was, “ What can l know? t only a 
woman.” 
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Happy results of Christian Instruction. 

This is no uncommon case : the women here have a most degraded idea of 
themselves / and, as to the soul, the generality 6f them believe it to be like wind. 
How striking a contrast is this poor woman to one of our little girls who died 
some time ago, and, when she was departing, exclaimed, “ J. am going to Jesus ; 
my body will die, but my spirit is going to Jesus, where I shall be always 
happy.** It is no small comfort to me to hear little children in the school repeat, 
and, I believe, understand, the well-known words of Dr. Watts’s Catechism, 
“ I am a creature of God, for he made me both body and soul ; and I know I 
have a soul, for I feci something within me that can think and know, can wish 
and desire, can rejoice and be sorry, which my body cannot do.” Now a poor 
child is made wiser by reading and learning this short sentence than she would be 
by reading all the shasters of the Hindoos. 

One day when the school-children were passing through a large feast, one little 
girl said, in her own language, to a Brahmin, “ Sir, what for all this, — will it 
please your god?” “ Yes,” he replied. “ How, Sir, lie cannot see or hear, or 
know ; nor can he save you.” He replied, “ Who is your God, then ? can he ? ” 
“ Oh, yes, Sir, he can save, for he made me ami you ; and, if he did not keep 
you alive, you could not serve your god, and if my God had not made the rice, 
you would have none to take for sacrifice to yours.” The Brahmin turned to 
the mistress, and said, ** We cannot answer these children — they are low caste, 
from whence, thgp, get they this sense? Our words are foolish to them.” 

*' Ignorance of a native Princess. 

There are ttofee reasons which, it appears to me, should induce British 
Christians to urge on tlfe cause of female education in the East — the sad, 
sad, ignorance of the native^ females — the strong and manifold proofs we have 
had of their capability of learning, and, in many instances, their anxiety to be 
taught. The first twu I think I have, in some measure, proved ; and, as a 
proof of the last, I will mention a circumstance which Mr. Porter met with a 
few weeks since. On his journey from Bangalore to Cuddapah, as he was passing 
through^ Punganoor, he stopped at the palace of the Ranee, the widow of the late 
Rajah, who has two sons, one of -them heir to the Zcmimlary or Principality. 
Mr. Porter was first introduced to the sons, to whom he preached the salvation 
of Christ. Their mother, the' Ranee, hearing of this, sent a message to request 
he would come and tell her about the new religion, and .begged he would also 
preach to her the truths of the Gospel : of course, Mr. Porter was not allowed 
to see her, but she sat behind a screen, or door, where she could hear him. He 
read and expounded part of the fourth chapter of John, on the love of God mani- 
fested in the gift of his Son, and spoke of the need of a Saviour arising from the 
sinfulness of man. 

lie then told her how desirable it was her sons should be sent to Madras, where 
they might have a good education, which would be of fur more value to them 
than money or power. She expressed herself much pleased with all she had 
heard, and remarked that what he said on religion was very good. She then asked 
for some books for herself and sister to read, which Mr. Porter sent her. Now 
this poor lady, though atqueen amongst her own people, knew less respecting the 
truth of Christianity than th^ youngest child in our school, and yet she would 
have been glad to know more. Oh 1 that some little maid from one of our 
Mission-schools might be sent into her bouse, as was the little Hebrew maid into 
the house of Naaman the Syrian, wbqfsliould tell Her of the love of the God of 
Israel ; and to this 1 look forward as the result of our present labours. 

Conversion of tfie young earnestly sought. 

The individual good of the children committed to our care is, of course, the 
primary object we have in view; butd Jong to see the same result as Mrs. 
Mault has been permitted to see-f-the taught becoming teachers : for this we 
labour, io\ this we pray, ami for this we entreat your prayers. May I % request 
that once a-mont'h at 3east, say the second Monday , you will make this school, 
with all other female schools in India, the object of your kind and fervent sup* 
plication. From the accounts we receive from England, we rejoil^ to find that 
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the Missionary spirit amongst the young is increasing* God grant it may con- 
tinue to do so : there is no fear of too great an extension of it. “ The field is 
the world i ” and in this vast field, how few, how lamentably few, ore the 
labourers for God ! how awfully Numerous the agents for Satan ! Sbuls — never- 
dying souls — are passing fnto eternity without hope and without God. In this 
place alone are 50,0QP inhabitants with two Missionaries ; in Chicacole, 40,000 
with one Missionary ; hnd in the Cuddapah district, only one Missionary to up- 
wards of 1,000,0001 Is it not, then, desirable that we should throw all the 
energy we can into our schools, that the children thereiif taught may become 
teachers among their own countrymen ? 


ROBERT CHAMBERLAIN, NATIVE TEACHER. 

(From the Rev. James Russell, Nagereoil, May 4th, 184:5.) 

VI- 

I have the pleasure to forward, for the information of the friend who supports 
the reader, called Robert Chamberlain, the translation of a letter, containing 
an account of himself and his labours, which he wrote at my request. He is one 
of the oldest readers in my division, and a Pariah. His congregation, consisting 
of 308 souls, are chiefly of the same degraded caste : he is a truly pious man — 
unwearied in his efforts to do good not only among the pet>pley?f his charge, but 
among all with whom he comes into contact.* He is not destitute of talent v but 
his advantages have been limited. The moat striking features of his character, 
however, are his piety, unswerving integrity, and urffemttting effort. On the 
Lord’s day he has no fewer than five services; hyp congregation being in two 
different villages, about a couple of miles from cacbf other ; and besides these he 
holds a bible-class containing upwards of forty pupils. 

To the most kind and honoured Benefactors , and Directors, of the Loudon 
Missionary Society. 

Brethren in Ohrtst,— I stated in my letter of December 1831, that I had 
been appointed a reader by the Rev. C. Mead, in 1822, and that l had been 
engaged in preaching the Gospel to the people connected with this Mission. 
Since the time 1 last wrote, I have been stationed at Mylandy, and employed in 
preaching the gospel to people of various castes and religions. And, because in 
many cases I am not allowed to enter their houses nor places of assembly, I have 
embraced every opportunity of reading and speaking to them in the markets and 
high- ways. I praise God with a joyful mind for choosing rne from a most humble 
family, and appointing me to such an important wofk. My continual prayer to 
him is, that by his grace my poor labours may be blessed. 

I will now speak of the evil disposition shown by the heathen towards the 
Gospel and towards Christians, Some time ago, the higher castes manifested 
the spirit of the ravening lion, oppressing the poor Christians, making every 
effort that there should be no such persons, and that the religion which we hall 
embraced, the worship we observed, and our places of worship, should all cease 
to exist. On one occasion, the heathen people in Myljindy lodged a complaint 
against me in the court, stating that, although his Highness the Rajah had given 
orders to allow the chapel to be erected, I had caused it to be erected close to 
their village ; that the Christians were accustomed, to go tlyough the public 
streets on marriage and funeral occasions ; mnd that I was the cause of their doing * 
so: that 1 had built a dwelling-house o? the same kind as the higher castes, 
contrary to custom ; and that trie Christians ami myself were very bad people, 
because we put on clean and decent clothes like other persons. 

In this way they caused me and*some other poor Christians to wander about, 
and to suffer much* for about five years, pulling down our bouses, and making us 
pay heavy fines. Notwithstanding all these things, God H who is rich in mercy, 
frustrated their designs, neither allowing our chapel to fye destroyed, nor our 
worship to be hindered ; but put it into the mind of the Rajpb to itsijp a pro- 
clamation authorizing every one to embrace that religion which was most agree- 
able to his own mind. And I praise God for this his goodness, by means of 
which those vflio were shaken in their mind obtained courage and steadfastness ; 
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and for the favours which he has continued to us to this time. Formerly wo 
were esteemed as very degraded, ignorant, and barbarous : but now, there is 
reason to believe that some among us are intelligent, trustworthy, and truly 
* anxious to cfotain the salvation of their bouIs. / * 

A Christian man named Kuramoodian, from 1 Wiravilty, although a slave, was 
known to be a pious man, by his good conduct in keeping tjie Sabbath, listening 
to the word of God with attention, and greatly trembling when he became con- 
scious of the great sins which* he had committed against God. His master tried 
every method to make him woVk on the Sabbath-day, but he would not on any 
account comply. He could not read, yet by great diligence he learned in a very 
short time a great many questions from the Catechisms, and some portions of the 
Scriptures ; and was very diligent in communicating the little knowledge he had 
to his neighbours, with a humble, patient, and affectionate mind. By his dili> 
gence during the six days of the week, he strove to make up for the time lost to 
his master on the Sabbath. He and his family were very regular in attending the 
place of worship, and paid gveat. attention to the preaching of the word ; and, by 
his good example, some of his neighbours were led to renounce their former sin- 
ful ways and become followers of Christ. 

At length he was suddenly attacked with cholera, when he was indeed found to 
have set his heart not upon this world, but upon the world to come. For 
although I happened to go to him at a time when he was scarcely able to speak, 
I found in him all the appearances of a happy death. 

In the copjjregftfion kinder my care, there are some who not only receive the 
word of God with joy; but, being Convinced of the enormity of their sins, have 
deep* sorrow for them, hate them, and strive to escape from them and from their 
consequent punishment ; tfeing thoroughly persuaded that without an interest in 
the merits of Jesus Christ <,hey cannot be saved. Of such I can now state only 
one instance. A man named( Yesudian, although unable to read, lias learned a 
great many questions from the Catechism ; and, being very desirous to lead his 
wife and children in the way to heaven as revealed in the Bible, be is much ei# 
gaged in prayer for them. Having renounced all the evil practices of the heathen, 
lie makes every effort to bring all his relations to embrace the religion of Christ. 
When any of them abandon heathenism, he breaks down their idols of earth, 
wood, or stone, which they had formerly worshipped. One of these — a large 
image of stone — he has broken in pieces and made it into steps for his house, and 
it is now trodden by the feet of men. His constant prayer is, That all the images 
may be utterly destroyed I t 

In these and other ways, some manifest that they have* experienced a change 
of heart, while others, as weeds among the wheat, are found to continue hard- 
hearted. My constant prayer is that God may give them a good heart by send- 
ing Iris Holy Spirit on theif: for this 1 am waiting with patience and great de- 
sire, as one who, having sowed seed, waits for the rain. That you and the 
other good people in England, who do so much for the salvation of the poor 
heathen, will not cease to pray to God for the outpouring of bis Holy Spirit 
upon us, that the number of true Christians may be greatly increased, is the 
earnest request of your poor humble servant in Jesus Christ, 

Robert Chamberlain. 


ARRIVAL OF, THE MISSIONARY SHIP CAMDEN. 

t * 

The friends of the Society will be gratified to hear of the safe arrival of this 
vessel from the South Sea Islands on the 2Gfch of July; having on board, as 
passengers, Rev. Thomas Heath, with a native chief and native teacher from 
the Samoa* — a son an A daughter of the Rev* A. Buzaeott— four daughters of 
Rev. J. M, Osmond — one son aim two daughters of the Rev. C. Barff— one 
son and two daughters of the Rev, J. Rodgerson — and a son of the Rev. W. 
Day; also Mrs. Morgan (the wife of the respected commander), and two children 
The Capi&n is npw lying at the London dock. * 
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APPLICATION FOIl A PRINTING-PRESS FROM MIRZAPORE. 

Among various means of usefulness whifch have been brought into exercise «t* 
this station, through the# energy \nd devotedness of our esteemed brother, the 
Rev. R. C. Mather, an institution for the. education of native orphan children 
forms one of the most important as well as the most promising, in April last 
the establishment contained one hundred children — a number which indicates at 
once the success of the effort, and the difficulty* of sustaining it in an efficient 
and suitable manner. Mr. Mather is careful to pay great attention to the moral 
and religious instruction of the children, and he has reason to hope that the 
spiritual reward of the Society in this undertaking will be equally lasting and 
abundant. His chief anxiety is how to provide appropriate and beneficial em- 
ployment for the orphan boys, as they grow up to active life ; and he has made 
a suggestion on the subject, which, at his particular request, we present, with 
our cordial and earnest commendation, to the notiee*of such friends as may have 
it in their power to assist the realization of his wishes : — 

“ It has struck me, after an experience of three years as a lithographic, printer, 
that no plan would tend more effectually to develop the energies of the orphans, 
besides securing their service in the mission, and effecting a great good to the 
mission cause, than to combine a type-press with our present lithographic presses. 
Type-printing is merely a mechanical labour, and many boys would be able to do 
it who would not be able to lithograph. Now, may we nM hope that some 
friend to the Society would present us wrtli a good Columbian ’press, and as 
much type of various sizes as would avail to set us going in the first instance ; 
and with the type, the rollers, the ink, &c. Ac., whiefr alW-oitfribute to make up 
the apparatus of the press? My assistant, Mr. Dam*mberg, is acquainted with 
printing, and he would be able to superintend this v^ork in connection with other 

« operations that are in progress.” 

The Directors most gladly offer to take charge of amt articles of the descrip- 
on stated by Mr. Mather, on their being forwarded to the mission-house, JJlotn- 
field. street, Finsbury, whence they would be shipped by the earliest suitable 
conveyance to India. 


AFRICA. 

Letter from the venerable Mr. Head , Missionary at Philip ton, Kat -River, 
South Africa , dated Nov. 1842. 

My Dear and very respected Friend, — 1 scarcely know how to make an 
apology for making you wait so long for a letter from me. I have had so numer- 
ous letters to write, that I have from time to time put off, till quite ashamed, as 
in this case. 1 hope you will forgive me. I look back with great pleasure to my 
short visit to Wigton and Garlieston — and, had we railroads across Africa, 1 
should certainly try to pay another visit ; but now, I suppose, it is out of the ques- 
tion. I have to return my most hearty thanks to all, fjjie ladies and gentltMUen 
for the articles sent, with my kindest regards to* all in which my dear friend 
Tazatzoe would join were he here. I had the pleasure of his company for eight 
or ten days not long ago. He is the same man ap when yqu saw him, and I 
trust he is very useful. His father having died, he is now full chief, and is ex- * 
ercising his power for the good of the cause, and his people more especially. 

Since I saw your face, my dear friend, I have seen wonders of providence and 
grace. God brought me safe over the mighty waters back again to my dear 
Africa — to my church, and to m^ family. £11 were waiting anxiously for my 
return, and as you may have read, I was received with open arms. My retuiui, I 
hope, has not been without a blessing.* God, I hope, ha# heard the prayers of 
nay numerous friends in England and Scotland ; his Spirit lyis been poured down 
from on high. Our church has been replenished with about frprn 4 to £00 new 
members from among the various tribes, Hottentots, Caffres, Tongoes, Mantotees, 
JTombookies, and even Bushmen— and that of all ages, from hoary hairs to children 
of twelve and fourteen years. We have had for the last two years a great awaken- 
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ing. This has in part subsided ; but we have still, perhaps, from 60 to 70 earnest 
inquirers after the Saviour, and I hope the Lord will be pleased to add to us from 
time to time such as shall be savtjd. When I look back to what Africa was 42 
years ago, when I first came to it, then I must Reclaim, and say, What has God 
wrought 1 The gospel has spread far and wide / the little leaven is leavening the 
whole lump. The late Dr. Vanderkemp and myself were nearly alone, and 
our Society also ; but now our Society has about 40 missionaries, besides native 
agents, of which we have not a few. Besides this, 8 or 9 other societies have 
come to our assistance; but even with all these, it is like the drop in a bucket, 
for we have thousands of barbarians in our neighbourhood. The Caffres and the 
Tombookies alone perhaps amount to 1 60,000, for whom there are at most 20 
missionaries, schoolmasters included ; and what are these among so many ? The 
gospel is spreading far and wide in the interior. In January last, I left this, with 
my friend Dr. Philip, to visit the stations in the interior. We travelled nearly 
2,000 miles together, and saw the gospel flourishing. There are 20 stations be- 
yond what is called the Orange river. The French missionaries are fine men. 
They have 7 stations, and God is crowning their labours with success ; they have 
flourishing churches. Our Society has six stations with large overflowing con- 
gregations and schools, both Sabbath and day schools ; thus knowledge is rapidly 
increasing. There is a great thirst for learning to read, and all are busy to learn 
from the oldest to the youngest. Very few of the missionaries of this country 
have to complain, and say, Who has believed our report, or to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed ? Almost all, as soon as they hear they obey. Many, indeed, 
are pressing *iil to tne kingdom of God, and will bear witness against formal pro- 
fessors in England, Scotland, and other places. The word of the Lord is here 
precious. ’Tis in Qjir duys fa o more a question. Is the time come ? The fields are 
white to harvest; we only^want. now the gold and the silver to carry on the 
work. . There are plenty of lyissionaries to be had not only in England and Scot- 
land ; but here, in Africa, God is raising up instruments. We have here from 20 
to 30 native teachers, schoolmasters, and preachers; and we could employ man^j 
more if we had pecuniary means : so that the work is great, and our friends in 
England and Scotland must come to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
Christ is gathering in of the purchase of his blood from every nation, kindred, 
and tongue, and people ; and who can, who dare to refuse aid ? — the stones would 
rise. I wish I could present you one view of our church assembled at the Lord’s 
table, of from 6 to 700 members, of Hottentots, Caffres, Tombookies, Tongoes, 
Mantotees, Bushmen, and not a few of the late apprentices, the last now made 
free indeed. To help forward this great work, were th6 articles sent by our 
kind friends at Wigton and Garlieston. Children have been induced to come to 
school, and there the Lord has found them. Very many of the children of tin* 
schools are now members of the church here, having felt the power of the gospel. 
Please present my kindest love to all friends. Brethren, pray for us. 

Yours most truly, 

J. Read. 


ERRATUM. 

In our last Number, V a g^ 422, line 25tli from the top, for '‘Red sea?’ read 
* Dead sea.” ♦ 
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HISTORY OF THE RELIEF CHURCH. 

An ancient writer has defined history as philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample. Dr. Struthers, in the history before us,* says, “ History fairly 
laid open is, indeed, a study of human character*.’’ m History is a 
careful induction of facts, their full and faithful delineation, their 
proper arrangement and assortment. The deduction of principles 
from these facts, the circumstances in relation to which they are 
d&eloped, their progress and establishment, and the knowledge of 
human nature in the varied phases of its revolutions, and the special 
characters which that nature casts up, present the field from which 
information may he obtained from the study of history, and consti- 
tute the materials of which that information is composed. 

Few exercises are calculated so much to expand the horizon of 
thought, increase ouV knowledge of the moral government of the 
Almighty, and of the characters and circumstances of the subjects of 
that government, as an ascent up the stream of time, and a calm 
and thoughtful return down with its current, observing with atten 
tion, describing with accuracy, and treasuring with faithfulness, the 
various and conflicting facts which transpire on its surface, and which 
mouhl and regulate the character of living agents. 

The most instructive lesson, perhaps, which history teaches, is con- 
nected with the rise and progress of true principle,* We see that, in 
general, it is with much opposition that a n[ew truth imbeds itself 
among any considerable number of minds. Amid the tempests of 
time, the surges that rise* and the ViH°ws that agitate its ocean, 
sound principles and elemental truths occasionally disappear from 
sight, and create a temporary fear that they are lost : the result, 
however, shows that truth is imperishable ; and t>hat at the period 
when hope of its return was almost extinguished, it rises again ty 
the surface, and emerges to light as fresh and bright and powerful 
us ever. " » 

» * * 

* “ The History of the Rise and Progress, and Principles of the Relief Church, 
embracing Notices of the other Religious Denominations in Scotland.” By the 
Rev. Gavin Struthers, D. D. Auderston, Glasgow. — Full niton & Co. Glasgow. 
New Series. Vol. III. 2 K 
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The ecclesiastical history of this island, north and south, since the 
Reformation, is pregnant with important events ; and presents ample 
materials for reflection to the Christian philosopher. The two parts 
of the island exhibit in striking contrast and field relief the different 
effects produced by a Reformation effected for reasons of state policy, 
and accomplished almost wholly by mere politicians, as was the 
Reformation in England* by Henry VIII. and his minions; and one 
emerging from the bosom of the church itself, and effected by the 
instrumentality of her own sons, as was the Reformation in Scotland 
by Knox and his coadjutors. The English hierarchy, after the lapse 
of centuries, presents the same general features ; and instead of ad- 
vancing onward in the cause of truth, purity, and freedom, has posi- 
tively retrograded ; and at the present moment affiliates more closely 
in spirit, affection, doctrines, and forms, with mother Rome, than in 
any previous period of her history. She stands intrenched behind 
the battlements of human wealth, honour, and power ; from her 
proud and lofty towers she puts forth increasingly imperious claims, 
scold ingjier impartial friends, and scowling defiance upon her enemies. 

'The Scottish Establishment, on the contrary, with a few short 
calm and sultry days* has been a thing of life and motion. Principle 
has been constantly ^struggling within her bosom. The intestine 
conflict has been so £reat that the soul has burst from its former 
dwelling, and is seeking some other home. What kind of ark it 
will construct for* its resting-place remains yet to be seen. We tlfus 
behold the mutability of human institutions, and the immutability 
of principle. 

Dissenterism in the south part of the island has not assumed such a 
high-toned principle, nor such a commanding attitude as in the north. 
In the former it exists, for the most part, as an exception to forms and 
modes of worship, and to church government,* At the same time 
there has been no small degree of delicacy and effeminacy in meeting, 
dealing with, and exposing dominant ecclesiastical usurpation. The 
deep shadows cast forth by a gorgeous, imperious, and wealthy insti- 
tution, seem to have awe-stricken the minds of men. 

In Scotland there has been of late years but comparatively little 
controversy respecting modes of worship, and the platform of govern- 
ment. The majority of the people are attached to Presbyterianism. 
But in the inquires concerning the best modes of rendering that 
system effective, questfons of a stirring kind, and which enter deeply 
into the nature of human rights, have been discussed and sifted with 
an energy, perhaps without parallel in Christendom. It is generally 
allowed that Scotchmen enter into their church matters with deter- 
mination, earnestness, and ardour, rising to enthusiasm. When they 
start an object in.phase, they put fortji the powers of a vigorous man- 
hood, and urge forward oval* hill and dale, through brake and covert, 
till they overtake the object of their pursuit. 

But # the work under revraw recalls ns from this wider region of 
observation,* by reminding us that our remarks are to he limited to 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland within the last century, and prin- 
cipally the Rise and Progress of the Relief Church. ^ 

Certain antagonist principles are clearly manifested in the church 
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politics of Scotland. Episcopacy arnl Presbytery had a long, fierce, 
and bloody conflict. The beau ideal of an Established church, con- 
sisting in the balancing of cfy-ordiuhte courts and powers, *and regu- 
lating the boundarie#of civil and spiritual jurisdictions, has led to 
interminable con flic], between politicians and churchmen. The scale 
has never been long-held in equipoise, but one party has been tres- 
passing on the supposed rights of the other. The* church has put 
forth claims to supremacy. While ostensibly contending for the 
‘ Headship of Christ.,’ an attempt has been made to set up an eccle- 
siastical throne, from which should issue the dictates of authority to 
king, parliament, and people. The civil power, on the ground of 
bestowing maintenance, immunities, and privileges on the church, 
has urged its right to interference and control in church matters. 
The nature of the Christian church as laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, the history of the primitive church, and the utter impractica- 
bility of enforcing full spiritual freedom, and of carrying out the laws 
of Christ, while under the trammels of the State, have led to the 
perception and enunciation of the principle, that political establish- 
ments of religion are uuseriptural and injurious. The respective 
rights of office-bearers and members have been subjects of keen dis- 
cussion, and led to different modifications of presb'ytefl'ian power, as 
organized in its church courts ; and also to /the assertion of those 
simple, and, as we hold, scriptural principles involved in Congrega- 
tionalism. The tests to which communicants at the Lord's table are 
to be subjected have given occasion to much controversy. Some 
have insisted on subscription to human formularies, and have thus 
raised the Shibboleth of party ; while others have contended that 
nothing more is required of a person sitting down at the Lord’s table, 
but the faith and obedience of discipleship. These, and some other 
minor principles, have produced controversy, and formed parties in 
this part of the island. 

In IG90, two years after the Revolution, William again elevated 
Presbyterianism to be the established religion of Scotland, and granted 
a very liberal constitution. Many of the Episcopal clergymen then 
settled in parishes, complied to a certain extent with the change, and 
great indulgence was granted them. The state of parties, and the 
exhaustion of warfare, led to moderation and toleration. 

The genius of Presbyterianism recognising parity among ministers, 
and some remnant of franchise arnoug the people, has always been 
regarded as more favourable to popular civil rights than Episcopacy ; 
hence the aphorism of King James, ‘ No bishop, no king. 1 And 
though there are not wanting numerous instances to give point to 
the Miltonian epigram, ‘Presbyter is priest writ large;* still it has 
always sought to keep the people, to interest them in its affairs, and 
in days of conflict and difficulty to lean upon them’ for sympathy and 
help. It carries them along with it by appeal and persuasion ; and 
produces its influence over them by th£ stimulus of the platform. 
On this Recount it has not been very popular with that party ‘is the 
State whose politics are very select and exclusive, and who regard 
with ghostly dpead the liberty and power of the people. During the 
reign of Queen Anne, in the year 1712, a Tory government laid hold 
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of an opportunity to pass sojne stringent laws anent patronage ; and 
among the members of the churches’ Assembly found willing agents 
’to assist irf subjecting the church still l^wer under the civil power. 
An act passed by the Assembly in 17o2, led to the protests of the 
Erskines, and ultimately to the formation of tjne Secession body. 
The promptness and vigour with which the Secession acted, and the 
sympathy which Vhey received from the people, somewhat stunned 
the Assembly, and induced it to pause. About this time Whitefield 
visited Scotland in the heyday of his vigour, and the zenith of his 
popularity. He first joined himself to the Secession party, with 
whom, however, he could not long act, on account of their exclusive 
views of communion. The ministers of the Establishment gladly 
opened to him their pulpits, and thousands were allured back within 
the walls of the Establishment, by the eloquence of Whitefield. In 
the parishes of Cambuslang and Kilsyth, remarkable revivals of reli- 
gion were witnessed. These circumstances infused warmer blood 
into the church, and enabled it in some measure to recover from the 
shock which i^had received from the Secession of the Erskines and 
their adherents. 

In the year^ 1 7J)8, ^Thomas Gillespie was ushered on the stage of 
life. Nurture*! by a judicious and pious mother, who led her youth- 
ful son to feed by the shepherds’ tents, and recommended him to the 
notice and spiritual advice of the distinguished Boston of Ettrick, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing him converted to God. A believer 
in Christ himself, he sought to qualify himself to be an instrument 
to preach the faith of Christ to others. By the advice of his pious 
mother he united himself to the Secession, but not liking their ex- 
clusive principles of communion, he quickly retired from that body, 
and repaired to England, where, in the academy of Dr. Doddridge, 
Northampton, he completed his preparatory studies. 

It was the custom among the nonconformists in those times, when 
a young man had approved himself by the possession of grace and 
gifts, to ordain him in a public manner by the sanction and co- 
operation of a number of ministers met for that purpose. This con- 
stituted his license and his ordination, and thereafter lie might take 
any call presented to him by a Christian congregation, and commence 
his labours as a minister of Christ. In this mode was Gillespie 
ordained in England on 22d Jan., 1741, — Dr. Doddridge acting as 
moderator. • 

In the spring of the year he returned to Scotland, and again 
united himsfclf with «the Established church. In a short time he 
received a presentation to the parish of Oarnock, and obtained from 
the people a regular call. To the presbytery of Dunfermline he 
produced the deed of his ordination, subscribed by Dr. Doddridge 
and other English dissenting ministers, and also made verbal excep- 
tions to statements in the Confession of Faith concerning the power 
of the civil magistrate. Hit ordination was sustained, his exceptions 
were Yeceived, and he was inducted into his charge. Tq us, who 
live in these days of exclusionism, such circumstances appear pleas- 
ingly singular. Dr. Struthers says, “ The Church Scotland was 
not so sectarian then as she afterwards became. Her pulpits were 
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not shut against good men coming from sister churches. It was the 
device of the men of an after- age to abridge her broad and compre- 
hensive platform, and to make themselves a mere sect by introducing 
and acting upon sectarian distinctions.” Bigotry has immensely in- 
creased in the Established church since those days. For one short 
year ministerial cofnmunion with the ministers of other denomina- 
tions has been allowed, the last Assembly abrogated it. 

The early training of God’s chosen ones, and the varied and some- 
what anomalous circumstances in which they are placed, indicate 
that far-seeing Providence which specially prepares the means for 
the ends. The catholicity of Dr. Doddridge would doubtless influ- 
ence the mind of Mr. Gillespie, his liberal principles would influence 
the denomination of which he was the founder, and that denomina- 
tion has tended to modify, in no small degree, the high Presbyteriau 
views of the country. Thus the labours of the venerated Doddridge 
have supplied one of those tributary streams whose waters have 
revived the church and refreshed the land. “ The two parts of the 
island act and react upon each other more than a careless observer 
is apt at first sight to imagine.” . * • 

Soon after Mr. Gillespie’s settlement at Caruock, the enforcement 
of the act of Queen Anne, by the induction of ffhe*patiron’& presentee 
upon reclaiming congregations, produced immense dissatisfaction 
among the people, ami great grief in the minds of godly ministers, 
some of whom refused to take any part in ordinations under such 
circumstances. When the majority of a presbytery refused to ordain 
an unacceptable presentee, the Assembly met the difficulty by the 
appointment of other ministers to meet with the recusants, and 
by co-operating with the minority inducted the presentee, and 
entered his name upon the Presbytery’s roll. These committees 
were called in irony," Riding committees.” 

A circumstance soon occurred which put Gillespie’s principles to 
the test; but his indomitable rectitude forsook him not in the hour 
of temptation. He was one of those who can afford to have a con- 
science, and stood forth a faithful witness for the liberty with which 
Christ has enfranchised his people. Though his talents were mode 
rate, his character and habits unobtrusive, he was possessed of an 
honest heart, inflexibility of purpose, sound and liberal views; and 
was chosen as the depositary of precious truth, an assertor of the 
rights and liberties of conscience — a sufferer aftd reformer in the 
church of Christ. * 

Iu 1749, Mr. Andrew Richardson was pre^nted to*the parish of 
Inverkeithing. A call moderated, but the subscribers were 
seven nonresidents. The people had fixed their hearts upon another. 
The majority of the Presbytery of Dunfermline refused to take any 
steps towards the translation ahd induction of Mr. Richardsou. As 
might be expected, Gillespie was one of Che majority. The case was 
repeatedly brought before the superior flourts, and functions issued 
for the Presbytery to proceed, which they as frequently refold to 
obey. The Assembly might easily have met the case, by appointing, 
aain other similar cases, a committee to meet with the Dunfermline 
presbytery, which, in conjunction with the minority, could have in- 
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ducted Richardson. Such measures were not in accordance with the 
designs of some powerful spirits which were beginning to appear in 
the Assembly. The master spirit wa^ Dr. Robertson, the elegant 
historian. He bent the whole force of his energetic and accomplished 
mind to give full effect to true Presbyterian government, which is 
the subjugation of inferior to superior judicatories ; — and the true 
condition of a church established by law, which is that of vassalage 
to the State. No doubt these are the true principles of Presbyterian- 
ism, and the true condition of a church in connection with, and in 
the pay of the state. Dr. Robertson did nothing unlawful or con- 
trary to the genius and spirit of the church of which be was a mem- 
ber. He only pushed church principles to their legitimate conse- 
quences. Under his regimen we see what, is involved in a Presby- 
terian Established church . It is one which the people of Scotland 
will not easily tolerate. 

A great constitutional principle was discussed and argued for a 
long time, and by men of the greatest talent the age produced. 
Briefly, but comprehensively, does Dr. Struthers, in the work before 
us, exhibit thb principles involved in the controversy, and marshal 
the parties and their respective arguments. 

The Assembly of *1752 met, and a vigorous and successful effort, 
was made to render t^e doctrines of passive obedience and non resist- 
ance practically operative. Professor Cuming, leader of the moderate 
party, was elevated to the chair. The Earl of Leven, royal commis- 
sioner, presumed, unchecked, to dictate to the Assembly what was 
the point to which they should conduct their discussions. Surrounded 
with the ensigns of royalty, and the representative of its will and 
power, he uttered in the face of the Assembly the following remark- 
able words: “The main intention of your meeting is frustrated if 
your judgments and decisions are not held to be final, — if inferior 
courts continue to assume that liberty they have taken upon them- 
selves in too many instances, of disputing and disobeying the deci- 
sions of their superiors: it is now more than high time to think of 
putting a stop to this growing evil.’' The majority of the Assembly, 
by sp eeclies and by votes, entered with right good-will into the views 
of the Lord-commissioner. A motion was made and carried by 102 
votes to 56, that the Presbytery of Dunfermline should meet on the 
Thursday of said week for the purpose of inducting Mr. Richardson, 
and that on the Filday following, at twelve o'clock, each member of 
said presbytery must appear at the Assembly’s bar to account for his 
conduct. Uther cirpumstances were connected with this mot, ion 
which show the inventive tyranny of church courts when pushed into 
a corner, and determined at all hazards to carry a point. 

Six members of the Dunfermline presbytery refused to obey the 
mandate of the Assembly, pnd at its bar presented a document con- 
taining the reasons of theif refusal. Gillespie was one of the six. 
Now came the moment of actual collision between conflicting princi- 
ples., iThe jjririciple of the Assembly was, prompt implicit obedience: 
— the principle of the panels at the bar was, the right df private 
judgment, and liberty of conscience, argued from the qualifying wcvrds 
in their ordination vows, that obedience to their superiors was only 
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to be “in the Lord" The Assembly, reposing under the shadow of 
royalty, and encouraged by the presence and whipped onwards by 
the address of the commissioner, was not thus to be put at defiance. 
They had power to pounce^ upon their hapless victims, &nd deter-* 
mined to use it. They weVe of that school which advocates the 
purification of the .mind by terror, and the utility and potency of 
severity in example. A beacon must be held out as a warning to 
others, and the Assembly came to the singularly \fise and equitable 
conclusion, that one out of the six brethren, who had refused to resile 
from their principles, should be deposed for his contumacy. In the 
true spirit of ecclesiastical tyranny, studious in arts of seduction, 
which threatens and coaxes, and divides to conquer, the six brethren 
were called before the Assembly, not altogether — no; — their mutual 
presence might produce mutual strength — but one by one; that each 
standing in that august court alone and uncheered, might be awe- 
struck, and in the moment of human weakness yield to the ghostly 
power before him. The policy of the Assembly was partially suc- 
cessful. Some of them shifted a little their ground, and one of them 
resiled; but Gillespie stood unmoved like a rock of adamant, was 
faithful to God, to himself, to his principles. Instead of Retreating 
from the conflict, he advanced single-handed with additional wea- 
pons. u As they were constitutionalists, lie drew’an % arrow from the 
quiver of the constitution, and galled then/by a reference tj> the 
minutes of the church itself. ” He presented a paper hearing the 
signature of his own solitary hut honoured name, .in which he placed 
an excerpt from the Records of the Assembly of 173(j, which re- 
gretted the act of Queen Anne, as invalidating tiie constitution of 
the church. 

If any«doubt existed before which one of the six offenders should 
he selected as the scape-goat to bear the punishment of the rest, there 
was none now. A man who had completed his education in an 
English Dissenting Academy, — who had been ordained by English 
nonconformist ministers, — who had subscribed the Confession of 
Faith with certain avowed exceptions, — who had unfiinchingly abode 
by bis resolution in the face of the Assembly’s frown, ami with its 
vengeance suspended over his head, — and who had peered above his 
contumacious fellows by the presentation of additional grounds of 
refusal, at the very time when he was expected to quail, vacillate, 
and retract, was not likely to he endured and tolerated. The in- 
tended victim Vas clearly marked out. The spf>t was visible on his 
noble forehead, and the arrow was shot without hesitation. After 
the Majesty of heaven had been insulted by the solemn mockery of fc 
prayer, Mr. Gillespie was deposed by the Assembly from the office 
of the ministry in the Church of Scotland. Memorable are the 
words which he there utterejl before that court which, by courtesy, 
has received the uame of * venerable^’ “ On this trying occasion, 
his mind was guided and encouraged by the words of his Saviour, 
occurring vividly to his mind, — ‘Wh*Jt I do thou'Jvnowest not now, 
but tli£u shalt know hereafter.’ ” , • . 

Such occasions as this show the true greatness to which mail can 
fisa when inspired and sustained by the grace of God. Thomas 
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Gillespie was not one of ‘nature's nobility/ His pedigree was higher. 
He was one of Christ’s disciples, — one of his own noble freemen. 
Simple country pastor though lie was, yet as he stood alone and un- 
covered at'the bar of the General Assembly ofjthe Church of Scot- 
land, haring his bosom to receive the fulmination that was directed 
against him, he was infinitely greater than the learned doctors, ven- 
erable professors, and royalty’s representative, who were the willing 
conductors of the 'shock. When the trappings and gewgaws of royalty 
shall have faded away, and lie among the things that were, but are 
not, — when the mere literature of this world, and the elegant his- 
torical monuments piled up by human hands shall have sunk into the 
deep shades of the oblivion that awaits them, the calm resistance to 
tyranny, an assertion of the rights of men against the encroachments 
of men, the lifting up of Christian principle in the face of those who 
seek its extinction, such as the conduct of Gillespie exhibited, shall 
remain a monument more enduring than marble, fresh, blooming, and 
eternal. Truthful were the words which President. Edwards wrote 
to him, “ Your name will doubtless he mentioned hereafter, with 
peculiar respect,, on account of these sufferings, in ecclesiastical 
history.” 

Any one at all cjmyprsant with the history and mystery of church 
courts, cannot Cut have observed that before them contumacy is the 
most unpardonable offence. Vital error is allowed to be explained 
away by a few soft expressions; and immorality is treated frequently 
with the greatest lenience, providing the parties are true sons of the 
church. But to question the infallibility of ecclesiastical tribunals, — 
to refuse submission to their edicts, is a sin to be punished by the 
judges most condiguly. The more excellent the character, the more 
glorious the example. • 

It is difficult for those who have continued without hindernnee to 
perform the duties of their office among the people of their early 
choice, to conceive of the amount of personal sacrifice which one in 
Gillespie’s circumstances is called to make. A felt desolation steals 
over the heart when lie reflects that he is dissevered from a large, 
powerful, religions corporation, from whose vested rights he is cut off. 
His status in society is lowered, and there is the feeling of having lost 
caste . He is frequently the object of suspicion and mistrust, accounted 
a changeable, capricious, dissatisfied personage. II is motives are im- 
pugned, his actions piisconstrued. The wild and fierce blasts of cal- 
umny Mow and heat against li is defenceless head. Ail in the future 
is dark uncertainty. Within there is nothing to sustain him blit, the 
grace of God &nd a good conscience. Without there is nothing to 
guide him but the lonely star of Providence which at times is all hut 
invisible. Who can conceive of the thoughts and feelings which rose 
and rolled in the mind and heart of Gillespie as he travelled from 
Edinburgh to Carnock ! “As he entered the gate leading to the 
manse, before which there w<p a little green plot of grass, his wife 
appearing at the , loor to vvelco ne him, his first words were, ‘I am no 
longer iftiuister of Carnock.’ Her reply was short, pithy, and affec- 
tionate, (hut it disclosed what exists in the heart of woman,) * Well , 
if tee must beg, I trill carry the meal-poke.' ” ' 
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Although the Assembly had deposed Mr. Gillespie from the status 
of a minister in the Established church,, to disrobe him of his office 
was beyond their power. Before lie *went to that Establishment lie 
was a minister of Christ ; dfter he was cast out of it, he still con-* 
tinued a minister ot Christ The language of Whitefield on the 
occasion is strikingly characteristic: — “ I wish Mr. Gillespie joy. 
The pope has turned Presbyterian. How blind is Satan ! What does 
he get by casting out Christ’s servants ? I bxpect gfeat good will come 
out of these confusions. Mr. Gillespie will do more good in one week 
now, than before in a year.” 

The servant of the Lord was not deserted. From Carnock and 
Dunfermline numbers flocked to his ministry, and he brake to them 
the bread of life. He was a spiritually-minded man, — a faithful and 
godly minister. In Dunfermline he set up a church on the basis of 
free, liberal, Presbyterian principles, became a thorough dissenter, and 
adopted liberal terms of communion. Boston, the son of Boston ol* 
Ettrick, under the force of those principles which he had imbibed from 
his father, was led some few years after Gillespie’s deposition, to give in 
his demission to the presbytery of which he was a member, and accept a 
call to be the minister of a vol uniary church formed under, his 
auspices in the town of Jedburgh. The son <jf the Boston who had 
been the instrument of Gillespie’s conversion, was the firp.t yoke- fellow 
he received, and, of course, Gillespie and Lfostou were the li*>t two 
ministers in the Relief denomination. 

In 1760, Dr. Chalmers was intruded on a reclaiming congregation 
in the parish of Colingshurgh, Fife. From the example of Mr. Gil- 
lespie’s congregation, the people of Colingshurgh were induced to take 
steps to form themselves into a congregation upon the same principles. 
They gave a call to Mr. Colier, then ministering to a nonconformist 
congregation in England. On the 22d October, 1761, Messrs. Gil- 
lespie and Boston having met at Colingshurgh to assist at the induc- 
tion of Mr. Colier, these three ministers, with live elders, formed 
themselves into the first Presbytery of Relief. Thus originated the 
Relief body, which has continued to receive accessions until it has 
spread itself over a goodly portion of the land. It would he beyond 
our limits to pursue the history of the Relief church any further. It 
appears to exist as the mildest and most liberal form of Presbyterian- 
ism in this country. Its founders had clear notions of the spiritual 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, and pleaded for the disunion of the church 
from the state. Catholic communion, or fraternal fellowship with all 
the Lord's people, has ever been a leading principle in the body. 
Though its history has i]ot been an unchecfuered scfene, it has con * 
tained within it able ministers, powerful writers, large and nourishing 
congregations. Besides being a noble advocate for civil and religious 
liberty, we doubt not that it$ ministrations havp been blessed by the 
Head of the church in turning many ip righteousness, and imparting 
words of comfort to the weary. .Should it not, as a denomination, 
accomplish much more, it will be because its learftfig principles have 
been imbibed by larger and kindred denominations. *By posterity it 
will be remembered with regard, because it has been a mountain 
'stream originating among the rocks of truth and freedom; and though 
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its waters have not been always equally clear, it has given sweet re- 
freshment to many a pilgrim traveller, and on either side of its banks 
has been the means of raising fnany verdant spots. 

The members of the Relief church maf congratulate themselves on 
such an able, faithful, and diligent historian which their own denomi- 
nation has supplied in the person of Dr. Struthers. Seldom indeed have 
we found so much candour and impartiality in connection with the dis- 
cussion of topics so Various. ‘On this account it is quite refreshing to read 
this ‘ History/ While the Relief church has due prominence given to 
it, the author has gathered up and skilfully interwoven with his narra- 
tion the principal ecclesiastical events of Scotland of the last century 
of years. Every denomination which has started into existence, with 
the principal characters which have been connected with their forma- 
tion, — every controversy and important event, and the leading re- 
ligious men, are clearly and faithfully, though briefly sketched. The 
History appropriately closes with a detailed account of the case of the 
Campbelton Relief church, so important to the whole Dissenting in- 
terest of Scotland. 

The style of tfte work is sound and good, suited to the varied subjects 
which are brought under consideration. Occasionally there is a touch 
of the tender and f,he r beautiful, but nothing seems to be strained, 
laboured, or unnaturally introduced. It must be exceedingly valu- 
able to the members of\he religious body whose history it records; 
while the general reader will find in it a skilful grouping of the lead- 
ing events and persons which during the last hundred years have in 
Scotland emerged into notice. 

The perusal of the work has confirmed us in our views as Congre- 
gationalists. Whenever the rights of the individual conscience have 
to be pleaded, the parties are constrained to fall back on the prin- 
ciples which are peculiar to Independents. Ecclesiastical usurpation 
cannot be successfully resisted, but by planting the foot upon indi- 
vidual responsibility in matters of conscience to Christ alone. What 
can be more sound than the following position advanced at the bar of 
the Assembly ; “ The first and most essential right of private judg- 
ment is to determine what is a matter of conscience, and what not, in 
relation to one’s conduct.” Submission to ecclesiastical courts effected 
by coercion was regarded then as spiritual tyranny. Dr. Struthers says 
truly, “ They were bold and literally Independent rather than Presby- 
terian principles.” — “They vowed subjection to their brethren at their 
ordination, but it was ‘only in the Lord and they were not very ready 
either to explain or limit this qualifying clause, but kept it wrapped 
up in an indefinite meaning as a way of escape for a tender conscience 
when pressed by the authority of a church court.” The truth is, if 
the expression contains a meaning, that meaning honestly understood, 
raises the individual, conscience which ,has taken shelter beneath it, 
and pleads it, above the powgr of all church courts, and affords the 
same latitude to conscience for which Independents plead. Our dis- 
tinctive principles* are independence in matters of conscience of the 
control»dnd authority of man, and complete dependence upon «Christ, 
who is alone the rightful Lord of the conscience. 

Gillespie, having finished his education arid been ordbined among 
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the English Independents, was doubtless “ a little tinctured with their 
principles/*—^, tincture so deep as to expose him to the charge of not 
being “a good Presbyteriau.” Oi^r author says, “he was evidently^ 
a very moderate Presjiyteria^ ” Were church courts to be considered 
only as * consultative meetings/ as Gillespie desired them; and were 
they denuded of* all authority to enforce obedience to their deci* 
sions, and left to operate by the moral weight of deliverances given 
by wise and pious men, they would then cease fo be ‘courts/ and 
would assume the aspect of deliberative meetings for mutual counsel 
and advice. If Presbyterianism were to assume such a form as this, 
we would not despair of witnessing the amalgamation of Presbyteri- 
anism and Congregationalism. Every pious mind must long for the 
period when the church of Christ shall appear as one fold under one 
Shepherd. 


ON INTERPRETING THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

To the Editor . 

Dear Sir, — In your number for July you state — “ The twenty- 
third chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith cannot be 
reconciled with the exercise of spiritual independence by the church 
without a system of interpretation essentially dishonest, and that 
the more dangerous for being, to some extent, unintentional.” Perhaps 
you will be so good as insert the following specimen : — 

“ Whatever sense may be imposed on some expressions in it, taken 
by themselves, yet, upon a fair and candid interpretation of the 
whole doctrine which it lays down upon the subject, the Westminster 
Confession will not be found justly chargeable with countenancing 
persecution for conscience’ sake, with subjecting matters purely 
religious to the cognizance of the civil magistrate, or with allowing 
him a supremacy over the church, or any power in it.” “ In the 4th 
section of the 20th chapter, after laying down the doctrine of lib- 
erty of conscience, the Confession proceeds to guard it against abuse. 
First, In reference to the authority of God in his law; — secondly, 
in reference to the authorities on earth, civil # or ecclesiastical. On 
the last it mentions certain things for v(hich persons of a certain 
description may be proceeded against ; but the Confession does not 
say that, for these things, proceedings may Be instituted against good 
and peaceable subjects, but against those who ‘ oppose any lawful 
power, or the lawful exercise of it/ who ‘ resist the ordinance of 
God/ which plainly implies#that the Confession, in this place, refers 
only to persons who are chargeable vftth faction and violence. The 
intention of this section is not *to j^ay down the extent of the 'pro- 
vinces of these powers, but only to ^remove the\>lea of conscience, 
and (flight to be understood in consistency with their acting each in 
# its own province, without the one interfering with the' causes which 
come unde? the cognizance of the other.** 
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“In the 3d section of the 23d chapter, the compilers mention 
certain matters connected with the church, and of a religious nature, 
.about whic,h it is the dutyof* the magistrate (or government of a 
country) to employ his authority ; but ^his patt. of the Confession 
must be understood in a consistency with other parts of it, where the 
freedom and independence of the church upon tlie powers of this 
world are asserted and vindicated. The magistrate must not claim 
a lordly supremacy over the church. * There is no head of the 
church but the Lord Jesus Christ.* (Chap, xxv., sec. 6.) He must 
not interfere with her internal government. The Lord Jesus, as 
King and Head of his church, hath therein appointed a government 
in the hand of church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate ; 
* to these officers the keys of the kingdom of heaven are committed.* 
(Chap, xxx., sec. 1, 2.) He must not, as a magistrate, sustain himself 
a public judge of true or false religion, so as to dictate to his subjects 
in matters of faith. ‘ It belongs to synods and councils ministerially 
to determine controversies of faith and cases of conscience.’ (Chap, 
xxx., sec. 3.) Moreover, in the section now under review, the com- 
pilers of the Confession set out with declaring, that the magistrate 
may not take upon himself the administration of the ordinances, or 
any part of the, government of the church. ‘The civil magistrate 
may not assume to himself the administration of the word and sacra- 
ments* or the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven.* After 
these limitations and restrictions of the magistrate’s power with regard 
to religious matters by the compilers of the Confession themselves, the 
authority which they assign to him in this section, cannot be fairly 
interpreted as implying a lordly supremacy over the church, an 
official power in the church, or a right, by virtue of his office, to dic- 
tate to his subjects in matters purely religious. 

“ To understand this section, it may be proper to observe, that 
their object was to guard equally against Erastian and Sectarian 
principles. Accordingly, they set out with condemning Erastian 
principles, according to which the government and discipline of the 
church are devolved upon the civil magistrate, by declaring, that the 
magistrate may not take upon himself either the ministerial dispen- 
sation of the word and sacraments, or the judicial management of 
religious matters. But, although they deny him all ministerial or 
judicial power in the church, in opposition to Erastians, yet, to guard 
against the other extreme, they assert, in opposition to jthe Sectarians 
of that age, that it is his duty to employ the influence of his high 
station and office for the good of the church, arid the advancement of 
'the interests of pure and undefiied religion ;«*and, in doing so, he does 
not go beyond his proper sphere, as the advancement of religion in a 
country is the most effectual means of promoting the public good of 
society. Hence, it is added, ‘ Yet it hisnfuty, and he hath authority, 
to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in the church,* &c. 
These things they ponsider as peculiarly obligatory upon those at the 
head of a 4 Christiafi community^; for it must always be kept in view, 
that thdy speak of the magistrate, not merely as a magistrate, lAit as a 
Christian magistrate, who is bound, as by the moral law, so also by. 
his Chribtian vocation, not only to regulate his private Conduct, but 
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to order the whole of his public administration, so as to prove sub- 
servient to the interests of evangelical truth and holiness, and the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ ; and it is by upiting the , 
exertions of the pioustChristbm and enlightened magistrate, that he 
is to endeavour tojiave the ends here specified accomplished* With 
regard to the meanb he is to employ for this purpose, they set out, 
as we have already seen, with declaring negatively, jA\a,t he must not 
attempt to effect these things ministerially or judicially. * He may 
not assume to himself the administration of the word and sacraments, 
or the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven,* yet they assert 
positively that ‘ it is his duty, and he hath authority to take order,* 
that it may be done otherwise, and by persons to whom the cogui- 
zance of such business properly belongs, not by subverting ecclesi- 
astical authority, but by endeavouring to bring it into free and 
legitimate operation, after the exercise of it lias been in a great 
measure suspended ; not by taking the doing of ecclesiastical busi- 
ness into their own hands, but by taking order that it be done by 
rightly constituted ecclesiastical courts. Hence, it is added, in 
the end of the section, ‘ for the better effecting vAereot he hath 
power to call synods,’ &c. * 

“ This is the only means specified by the co:*ipiler% and considered 
by them as most effectual ; but the phrase, f for the better effecting 
whereof,’ obviously supposes that there are other means competent 
to him from which he is not precluded. To remove all difficulties 
as to the nature and extent of these, it may be necessary to remark, 
1st, That they are to be limited by the negative assertion above- 
mentioned, viz., that he is not to interfere either ministerially or 
judicially in the internal affairs of the church; 2d, With this limita- 
tion the Christian magistrate may, nevertheless, in a number of par- 
ticulars, bring th$ influence and authority of his station to bear 
directly upon the objects specified. First, as a pious Christian, he may 
promote these ends more effectually than others by advice and exam- 
ple, — as his advice and example are calculated to have more weight, 
owing to the high station which he fills in society; and, secondly, as an 
enlightened and patriotic magistrate, he may contribute to the same 
ends, in a variety of ways, in the due exercise of his official authority, 
by recognising and giving public countenance to the profession of 
the true religion, — by removing from the civil constitution of the 
country, whatever may be found to stand in* the way of its pro- 
gress, — by endeavouring in every way competent to him, and con- 
sistent with its peculiar nature and laws, that its salutary influence 
have free course, and be diffused* through* all orders and depart* 
ments of society. All this may be done without encroaching upon 
the proper business of the church, or violating the rights of con- 
science. It is necessary, however, to remark* that, so far as any 
of the things mentioned in this section may be justly viewed as 
civil crimes, or gross violations* of *the moral law, the magistrate 
cannot be viewed as precluded frAm exercising his coercive au- 
thority for their suppression. * * 

, “To return to the means specified in the section, and con- 
sidered by the compilers as the most effectual, viz., bringing 
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the matters specified under the cognizance of the church courts, 
—•they allow him, for this purpose, power to call synods, &c. 
* With regard to this power, which has given rise to much dis- 
cussion, we may observe, 1st, That they coufe not understand by 
it, a power lodged in him by virtue of any supposed supremacy 
over the church, after the explicit manner in which they elsewhere 
assert the sole Headship of Christ over her as his independent 
kingdom, — or by virtue of any official character in her after de- 
claring, that the Lord Jesus, the Head of the church, hath therein 
appointed a government in the hand of church officers, distinct from 
the civil magistrate. His calling synods must then be viewed by 
them, not as an ecclesiastical ordinance in the church, but merely as 
a moral means to excite, and bring forward her office-bearers to the 
discharge of their duty. 2dly, That the doctrine of the Confession 
on this head, both here and in the 31st chapter, ought to be under- 
stood as explained by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land in their act, 1647, (in the Confession,) approving of said Con- 
fession, in which they declare, that * his calling synods, without 
any other«call, is to be understood of kirks not settled or constituted in 
poifit of government, and not to the prejudice of the intrinsic power 
of the church received from Christ, to call her own assemblies/ — 
With respect to the last clause, where a right is conceded to him, 

‘ to provide that what is transacted in them be according to the mind 
of God it may b$ observed, that it cannot mean, consistently with 
tfie doctrine of the Confession itself, that the magistrate, acting as 
such, is directly to provide what the decisions of the synods shall be, 
for this would amount to sustaining himself an official judge in 
matters purely religious, — would be inconsistent with his calling them 
ministerially to judge and determine in these matters, — and would 
amount to a very glaring assumption of the power of the keys. 

“We shall only further add, that, to assert that the church has not an 
intrinsic right to call her own assemblies, — that the civil magistrate 
has a right to do this, in ordinary cases, is that he has a right to 
do it in any case, by virtue of a pretended supremacy over the 
church, and in matters ecclesiastical, — that his presence is necessary 
to give validity to their proceedings, — that he sits as a preses or 
director of the deliberations, and votes, — that he has a right to pre- 
scribe or dictate to them what their decisions shall be,— -or that, after 
they have deliberated and decided, he may receive appeals from their 
judgment, and review, alter, or reverse their sentences: to assert any 
or all of these .things, is to assert what is not only without counte- 
nance from the words of the Confession, but contrary to its express 
declarations, and utterly inconsistent with the common principles of 
Presbyterians, and in particular, with the well-known principles and 
contendings of the Church of Scotlarftl, and the explicit declara- 
tion which she made in her Act approving of the Westminster Con- 
fession/’* / * 

Trusting you will insert these explanations, and that a candid 
consideration o¥ them will prevent you from employing similar lan- 
guage to that to which I have referred. t 

Yours, A. S. 
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P. S, I hope you will not charge the Old Testament with giving 
countenance to Idolatry, for saying, "they worshipped the Lora 
and the king.” * * * 

[We hope to be able to fArnish a reply to the above next month.] 


LIQUIDATION OP CHAPEL DEBTS. 

To the Editor, 

Dear Sir, — I am happy to see the subject ot our Chapel Debts again 
brought forward in the pages of your Magazine. It would surely be 
a waste of time and paper to expatiate upon the great advantages 
that would accrue to our churches from their liquidation, and the 
consequent duty of using every effort to accomplish this result. 
Every one can form an idea of the effect that a load of debt has upon 
a private individual. We have all observed the way in which it 
depresses and discourages him, and many of us hav^felt tft our pain- 
ful experience its benumbing and paralyzing influence upon our own 
energies. Some of us have observed similar dffedts, # even upon large 
churches, and the burden must be more felt by smaller ones. , In all 
such cases, every call for greater effort and more extended usefulness, 
is met by the answer, We must first get quit of our load of chapel 
debt. In some cases, the burden i* more in imagination than in 
reality ; yet, if these evil consequences arise from it, surely our duty 
is to endeavour to get this hinderance removed. It is both natural 
and right in itself for an individual or a church to be affected in this 
way. We must meet the just and legal claims against us, before 
we can be generous. Unless we do so, we are not giving of our own, 
but of another’s. In very many cases churches are receiving assist- 
ance from the Congregational Union, that could not only do without 
it, but also do much for its general funds, and also for our Academy, 
and for many missionary societies, if the load of their chapel debt, 
was removed. It is not merely the amount, but it is the effect which 
it has upon the mind, that operates so injuriously in many instances. 
Some may perhaps say, We know all this, but how is the evil to be 
removed ? I cannot tell the exact amount of debt upon our chapels, 
and I am as ignorant of the means of the*me7hbers of many of our 
churches ; but, if I wpre to take as a fair c/tterioii, those with which 
I am acquainted in many districts, I feel perfectly satisfied that, in a 
few years, all the debt, with the following exceptions, might be liqui- 
dated by the means here suggested. 

1st. Let a committee be appointed to conduct the whole matter, 
whose business it would be to endeavour to get! individual subscrip- 
tions in the large towns, and from th6 wealthier members ; and to 
send deputations through all ourchurfches to makls collection's, and to 
solicit , subscriptions as above. The London, Leeds, Mwyhester, 
and other English churches have occasionally assisted in particular 
chapel cases* and would not surely refuse a helping hand in such a 
great and important undertaking. By these means a fund would be 
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raised. Without this, we need attempt 410 th mg. I can form no idea of 
the amount, but I would anticipate that not less than £ 2,000 would 
be collected* in six months, and probably there might be more than 
double that sum. Some individuals would give^an annual subscrip* 
tion for three years or more ; and some of our churches would pro- 
bably give collections for two or three years instead of making one 
great effort, though the latter plan would be preferable in all cases. 

2d. Send circulars to every church, inquiring whether they expect 
a share of the funds collected ; and if they do so, requesting them to 
answer the following queries. 

1 . What is the debt upon your chapel ? 

2 . What is the ground rent? are you expected to redeem this ? 
or is it an annual rent, and is it a lease, or feu that you have ?* 

3. Have you a manse? What would be the annual rent of it, if 
it were let? 

4. Have you any ground, or rents of property of any kind ? 

3d. Get these particulars all classified, so as to know the whole 
amount that would require to be collected, and then offer to the 
churches assist them in their individual efforts, in certain propor- 
tions’ out of the funds collected and collecting. 

My object in seeking so many particulars is, to meet a difficulty 
that will occur to all. Unless our wealthier churches have changed 
their sentiments, I know that, at one time, many of them had no 
wish to clear off the, whole of their debt. They considered that it 
would-be almost the same as if they were to have an endowment. 
On the same principle many would oppose the liquidation of the debt 
upon manses, at least in towns or villages where the manse was 
marketable property. This would be my own opinion ; and all would, 
I think, be decidedly averse to paying off the debt entirely, where 
rents are received. In such a case, it would be sufficient to bring it 
to such an amount as would leave interest payable equivalent to the 
amount of rent. 

One or two objections may now be met, and some prospective plans 
suggested. One will say, This amount cannot be got. The answer 
to this is, Try ; try in faith, and with a heart set upon the work. 
Another may suppose that this effort would injure the Congregational 
Union, &c. Grant that it did so for a little time — and this is only 
supposition — would not the future results fully counterbalance any 
present inconvenience? ,A third may say, How will you get people 
to work ? One person heartily set upon it, would easily secure the 
requisite assistance. L§t him have a salary or not, as may depend 
upon the individual employed, and the time'occupied. 

Let us not look at some future arrangements. A few years might 
be necessary to carry out the whole measure. After all the debt is 
paid, with the exceptions stated, let thSre be a standing committee 
like that of the Union, to gfet subscriptions annually on a smaller 

* In some cases, i/^might be better to decline assisting, if there was only a 
lease, and r no security for its renewal. In a few instances, there is a heavy 
ground rent, which might be paid out of the chapel fund in future, if the church 
required assistance, instead of giving them a graut from the Congregational* 
Union. 
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scale from all our churches, &c. These should have plans for chapels, 
estimates of probable expense, forms of trust deeds, and every other 
requisite information for any church building or rebuilding # a chapel* 
If such churches require assistance in addition to their own efforts 
and those of the churches and*friends in their immediate neighbour* 
hood, the committed should have power to assist them either by a 
free grant, or by a loan to be repaid by yearly instalments. By these 
means we would avoid contracting debts in future,— ^save much time 
and^expense in collecting. Our friends in large towns, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, will also be saved in this way from the unpleasant 
feelings to which they are often subjected through personal solici- 
tation. 

Your early insertion of the above will oblige. Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

W. W. 


LETTER FROM THE REV.^JOHN NEWTOJNt 

* 

j We are indebted to a correspondent for the following valuable and instruc- 
tive letter of Mr. Newton’s. Those who have perused his " Cardiphonia ” will 
at once recognise in it all that simplicity and chastened fervour for whic]i its 
writer has been so long distinguished.] 


LoNDoh, 6th Aug., 1700. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Buchanan told me I might expect a letter from’ 
you. If my writings have been made useful to you I ought to be 
thankful. After reading my Narrative, I should think you cannot 
well dispute the place or title of such a friend with me: our 
hearts arc alike*, hut in the outward fruits of depravity, and in the 
misery resulting froirf obstinate habits of sin, I have surely gone be- „ 
yond you. You did not openly renounce the Christian religion, nor 
desperately blaspheme the name of Jesus, nor fight under the banner 
of infidelity as I did. Nor were you a slave of slaves in Africa as I was. 
Each one who knows his heart will think his own case singular. 
But my apostacy and my recovery can scarcely be paralleled in the 
history of the church. However, the grace which is necessary to 
save the most decent is sufficient to save the most vile, of which 1 
am a living proof. Among the wounded Israelites, some were per- 
haps more bitted than others, but the slightest and the worst cases 
were equally curable, for those who looked to the brazen serpent, 
and there was no other qure for any. Thufe the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleansetli from all sin ; and the promise, u Him that cometh 
to me, I will in no wise cast out,” extends to all persons, without 
any exception of characters or circumstances, if they are enabled to 
trust in him for salvation. \ 

The following part of your relation is likewise agreeable to ♦scrip- 
ture, experience, and observation ; you anention noting but what I 
have felt* and what I know is felt by many. The inward warfare 
with indwelling sin, the workings of unbelief, the temptations of Satan, 
th% snares and® hinderances arising from the men and things of the 
New Series. Vol. Ill, • 2 L 
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world, and the daily new discoveries we make of the deceitfulness and 
evil of our own hearts, &c*, these things are not peculiar to you or to 
me, but are the uniform experience of all who are awakened and en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit. The beginning of a life of faith is 
small, but its growth and advance, though gradual, is sure. The 
first break of day is scarcely discernible ; but the ^first stretch of dawn 
is from the sun^ and a sure token that the sun is approaching. We 
speak of a man-child, for every man is a child first. The infant 
just born has all the powers and properties of human nature, but as 
yet they are weak ; so that, though he has a tongue, hands, and feet, 
he can neither speak, walk, nor work, yet he is as truly alive then 
as he will be when he increases in stature and strength. Young 
converts often blame themselves, because, when they are newly born, 
they cannot say or do all that they hear from others who have been 
in the way many years before them. It would be strange if they 
could. The child must have time to grow, so there is a growth in 
grace, like that of the corn, from the blade to the full ripe ear. — 
u Then shall ye know, if ye follow on to know the Lord.” 

I belyeve yqji never will have reason to think better of yourself, 
w«hile you are in the body,' than you do at present. Our attain- 
ments here ai# ojiiefly in desires. The more we really advance the 
more we shall be sensible of our defects and defilements, so that in 
proportion as we really are better, we shall appear to ourselves to be 
worse. Thus it was with Job, when he was brought purified out of 
his trials, he said, “ Behold I am vile, I abhor myself in dust and 
ashes.* ’ The Lord has done great things for you, therefore you 
should rejoice. You derive no strength from your complaints. The 
Israelites were not healed by counting and comparing their wounds, 
but by looking to the brazen serpent. If our faith and hope are 
fixed upon Jesus, we shall have constant cause for humiliation but 
none for discouragement . Nothing need distress a believer but wil- 
ful sin. If conscience bear us witness that our aim and desire is to 
be governed by the rule of God*s word ; then all our doubts, fears, 
and suspicions are the fruits of unbelief, painful to ourselves and dis- 
honourable to the gospel. They tend to make our hands hang down, 
and our knees feeble, and should be watched and guarded against, 
and mourned over as very sinful. Gracious tempers and a holy 
conversation are attainable, but so long as sin dwells in us its effects 
will be felt. The, apostle Paul said, “When I would do good, evil is 
present with me.” W]ten can we say more ? or why 'fehould we expect 
to be better than he ? This is our warfare * the Lord whom we love 
and serve will make l us more *than conquerors in due time, but not 
yet. It will not be thus always ; ere long the leprous house will be 
pulled down ; then, and not till then, we shall be freed from all sin. 
The victory we hope for presuppose^ a fight, and death is the only 
discharge from the war in.^hich we are engaged. You have there- 
fore peed of patience and /sause for thankfulness. Mr. Buchanan 
left us on Moijday evening.* I believe he is now on shipboard and 
only-waiting for a wind. He is indeed a valuable man ; jrou would 
say so if you knew him as well as I do. I trust the Lord is sending 
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him to India for good to many. This hope made me willing to part 
with him, though it was almost like parting with a right hand. 

My love and best wishes attend .you and your family.. Though 
we are not likely to irteet heije, I hope we shall above. Then shall 
our cheerful songs abound, and every tear be wiped away. I be- 
lieve I have not one personal acquaintance in Glasgow ; but I love 
all them who love the Lord Jesus. Please to tell 4 them so as they 
come in your way, and request their prayers for me and mine.— -I 
corifmend you and yours to the blessing and care of the great 
Shepherd of the sheep, and rerriatn your affectionate friend and servant 
in the gospel. 


REVIEW. 

Anglo - Catholicism not Apostolical : Being an Inquiry into the Scrip - 
tural Authority of the leading doctrines advocated in thf* Tracts for 
the Times / and other Publications of the Anglo-Qptholi<± School . 
By William Lindsay Alexander, St. A. Edinburgh : Adam 
& Charles Black. 1813. * • # 

The controversy with the ‘ Man of Sin ’ exhibits the same leading 
features in every age. “We may not look/ says Bishop Jewell, 
“ that he should say, ‘ I am Antichrist.’ He shal? not show himself 
in any such sort; he shall not so speak of himself; he is subtile and* 
cunning ; he shall deceive the learned and the wise ; he shall cast 
himself into a colouriof holiness, he shall fast, he shall pray, he shall 
give alms, and show mercy ; he shall walk as if he were a disciple 
of Christ, he shall counterfeit an angel of light. He shall walk 
in craftiness, and handle the word of God deceitfully ; he shall 
mingle his lies with the truth of God ; he shall mingle his poison 
with the wholesome food of our souls, so closely and subtilely, that 
it shall hardly be known ; he shall go forward little by little, and so 
will credit and convey himself into the hearts of the people. But 
who are they that follow his lure? who yield themselves to him, and 
who shall be deceived ? Are they the poor men, or artificers, or 
labourers, or are they unlearned or ignorant men ? No, no ; he shall 
deceive priests, bishops, archbishops, princes, kiggs, emperors, the 
gravest, the most learned, the wisest, the flightiest men in the 
world. Who would think that there were any evil in the name of 
the Church ? It is the wjtness-bearer unto the gospel ; it is the 
pillar of truth ; it is the spouse of Christ. Yea, saith Christ, Anti- 
christ shall come in my name ; he shall seem holy ; he shall talk of 
the gospel ; he shall carry the fiace of the church, #nd Bhall deceive 
many. This is a mystery. He shall allege the doctors and fathers ; 
he shall allege Peter and Paul, the holy apostles of Christ ; hn shall 
allege Christ and God himself, as though his doings V© r © warranted 
by them;* he shall say I am the buttress and pillar of the cltirch* 
my word is the word of God ; he shall set up masses and sacrifices 
of Tiis own, he 1 shall take away the word of God. He shall come 
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with all kinds and shifts of deceit ; he shall come with show of pray- 
ing, with vizard of fasting, with companies of monks, friars, canons, 
and all ,kind and colour* of holiness; he shall seek to prevail by 
threatening and by flattering, by fair^ means* and by foul; he shall 
excommunicate and release from excommunication ; he shall promise 
forgiveness of sins and life everlasting; he shall* make boasts *of the 
fathers and ancient doctors, he shall make boast of the universal 
consent, he shall boast of general councils, lie shall boast of Christ’s 
apostles, and of the gospel of Christ, and of the word of God.” T)ur 
readers are long ere now sufficiently acquainted witli the character 
of the Anglo-Catholic movement not to be struck with the aptness 
of these statements as descriptive of its character. Had the bishop 
risen from his resting-place, and surveyed the present state of the 
English hierarchy, he could not more correctly delineate the charac- 
ter and tendency of the present revival of its inherent principles . 
That revival has none decayed, but goes on with accelerated speed, 
meeting even more than the wishes of its promoters, and threatening 
more than*iever the temporary ascendency, at least, of the Man of 
Sin. Rome & r .ults, while those who should he the leading defenders 
of Evangelical Protestantism are uninterested and inactive. Anta- 
gonist forces have been brought into the field, volumes and pamphlets 
have poured forth from the press, and associations have uttered for- 
mat and emphatic denunciations against the active foe. But there 
is no due proportion between the numbers, character, and efforts of 
the combatants in this warfare. A glance at the catalogue of Anglo- 
Catholic publications, their variety and extent of circulation ; the 
station, talents, zeal, and numbers of the advocates of the delusive 
system; together with the already wide diffusion of the deadly poison 
in the vitals of society, both at home and abroad, is calculated to 
excite alarm, and to awaken to becoming efforts. Rome is already 
taking the measure of her triumphs, and opertly and exultingly an- 
nouncing the result. The following from one of her leading organs 
is a specimen : — 

** It is to us a matter of considerable gratification that we have it in our power 
to communicate to our readers the result of inquiries instituted in order to ascer- 
tain the progress made towards Catholic unity in England. 

tl The parties employed in the London district have reported as follows : 

** Out of two hundred and fifteen churches and chapels of the Establishment 
visited, there are on# hundred and fifty-three in which the congregation how 
reverently to the altar at the naming of our Saviour, evidently acknowledging 
his presence in the holy* elements; in the remaining sixty-two churches there 
appeared some confusioij of idea upon the point both with clergy and flocks; in 
some few instances, the altar and holy eucharigt appeared to he altogether de- 
spised ; in thirteen churches the clergy bow lowly on passing and repassiug the 
altar; in twenty-seven the sacred elements are placed on the altar before the 
worshippers at each service, the reverence tendered being therefore to them 
rather than to the dltar itself ; % in all the& last mentioned churches the clergy 
.and the whole congregation turn to the altar ; in seventeen of these the altar is 
decorated witli tapers ; in nine *:hurehes the blessed crucifix is placed near the 
altar; in forty-s^ven the holy emblem of the Passion is placed before the con- 
gregafton either on or above the altar. 

u It is most gratifying to observe that the blessed Virgin is represented (mostly 
in the windows over the altar) in twenty five instances, besides many other apos- 
tles and canonised saints ; in twelve instances these representoftions of the Virgin 
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have remained from Calholic times unmolested ; in all the churches recently con* 
structed a space for processions lias been left in front of the altar , and in some few 
instances shifting benches have been substituted for. pews. In forty-seven churches 
the hours or service have Ijeen assimilated to those of matins and Hi£h Mass of 
our holy Church. The unhfcl lowed service formerly read on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, charging the Catholic Church with the crime of the Gunpowder Plot, is 
almost Entirely discontinued ; it is only observed in twelve churches out of two 
hundred and fifteen visited “ Surely every member of our holy Church should 
redouble his prayers, seeing how they have availed^ to l>ring*about this blessed 
approximation to Catholic unity. We may anticipate shortly, should liberal 
counsels prevail in the nation, that at Jeast one Catholic service may be performed 
each Sabbath in the churches of the Establishment, without at all interfering 
with those who may continue to differ from us, and without any material altera- 
tion in the arrangement of the National churches. 

“ This, surely, is the least concession which we can require from those who 
monopolize at least nine-tenths of all the buildings erected by Catholics.” 

With the correctness of these statistics we are not in the mean- 
time concerned. That the inquiry should be instituted, and the 
result published to the world, is sufficiently indicative of a rate of 
progress which, if not stayed, will issue in the accomplishment of the 
utmost wishes of the foes of gospel truth and freedom. We look, 
then, with no small measure of anxiety to the character and amouht 
of Protestant effort to check the advancing evil.* From the delinea- 
tion of the features of the movement, as above appropriated from 
Bishop Jewell, the inferences are simple and direct as to the quali- 
fications necessary on the part of those who would # successfully com- 
bat with the foe. Many, from the simple dictates of divine truth,* 
together with their personal experience of the power of divine grace, 
are able satisfactorily to themselves, and to many others of smilar 
character and attainments, to demonstrate the erroneous character 
and destructive tendency of Anglo-Catholic principles and ceremo- 
nies, but are yet unable to comprehend the arguments of the chief 
leadqrs of the party, or to follow them into those departments of re- 
search whence they profess to draw their most important deductions. 
The Puseyites must be met with weapons such as their own ; they 
will not deign to meet with a combatant who is not capable of fol- 
lowing them on the field of ancient ecclesiastical history, and patristic 
teaching. There must be on the part of the Protestant advocate 
sound learning, extensive research, great powers of reasoning, an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the more modern portions of ecclesiastical 
history, ami with the writings of the parties to opposed, together 
with a ready command of these resources, an A a talent for arranging 
them and bringing them’ to hear with effect. Jt is necessary, more- 
over, that there be a heart deeply imbued with the principles of 
divine truth, in their simplicity and sanctifying influence, together 
with an ardent love of religious freedom. From the absence of this 
rare combination of excellencies, not a/ew of tlte works recently 
issued in defence of Protestantism must greatly fail of their object* 
They excite the scorn of the dignified fcnd learned , Anglo-Catholic, 
and they cannot convince the private inquirer, as they do noW Jouch 
the arguments by which his mind is led captive. Not* such is the 
cli^racter of the volume which now lies before us, and which we 
regret having been so late in introducing to the notice of our readers 
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Taking a deep interest in the subject involved, we have perused 
many of the best publications on the subject, and, on comparison, 
we must*assign to this the paint. In doing sq, we take into account 
the avowed intention of the author, which Ms not to give a formal 
reply to the writings of the Anglo-Catholics, but to select thy lead- 
ing essential doctrines, and “ to these, as advocated by Dr. Pusey and 
his colleagues, ha has devoted his attention, abstracting as much as 
possible from all collateral inquiries, and endeavouring in every «case 
to bring the opinion advanced, and the arguments urged in its de- 
fence, to the touchstone of Apostolical doctrine, as unfolded in the 
New Testament.” Such is the kind of work on this subject which 
is best calculated to be extensively useful, dealing with the great and 
essential elements of the controversy, and meeting at once the exi- 
gencies of those whose minds are of a superior order, both by natural 
endowment and cultivation ; and also of those whose capacities and 
attainments are more limited, but whose personal interest in this 
subject is not on that account the less. Mr. Alexander has not dis- 
played more judgment in determining the character of his work 
viewed In the Might of its probable utility, than he has displayed of 
power and skill in its execution. The following is his estimate of 
the important oT tlfe subject : — 

“ The subject is not one on which, when the public mind is called to it, re- 
flective men can be indifferent. On the issue of the struggle, Dr. Pusey says, 
in his letter to the Bishop of Oxford, * hangs the destiny of our church.’ Were 
this all, the controversy might be left in the hands of those to whom the preser- 
vation of the English church is a matter of personal interest. But the influence 
of this struggle does not terminate with the church of England; it touches every 
sect and party in the empire ; it affects the very substance of our religion, and 
the dearest of our civil rights. Divested of circumstantials, the great question at 
issue is simply this: Does Christianity depend upon the Church as a visible body, 
or does the Church depend upon Christianity ? In other words, is it the 
Church — existing by the preserving care of God, endowed with mysterious and 
supernatural power over the destinies of men, and whose ever-vital nucleus is 
found in the clerical order, by the members of which her order is preserved, her 
unity manifested, and her power dispensed — Is it the Church, thus constituted, 
which conveys salvation to men ? Or do men, by obtaining salvation, each one 
for himself by the reception of God’s offer of mercy through Christ, constitute, 
by their spiritual union with Christ, the Church of God, which is holy, catholic, 
and invisible, and by their outward fellowship with each other such churches as 
Christ has appointed to exist visibly on the earth ? This is the great question at 
issue, which must be justly apprehended, and fairly dealt with before this con- 
troversy can even approximate to a close. Now a question like this obviously 
goes to the very bottom of«our religious and ethical systems. * Upon the decision 
of it rests the entire complexion and influence of our Christianity, as well as of 
our views of sqpiety and life. The questions, How may I know religious truths ? 
How may I be saved from guilt ? How may I serve God ? What are my duties 
as a man, as a relation, as a subject? What should be the main object of my 
thoughts and pursuits here ?— these and other questions, no less important, will 
all receive different answers, according as we adopt the one or the other of the 
two views of the Chtfrch as abov # e indicated? Where such questions are involved 
there is no party, there is no individual, who is not interested in the discussion." 

Wdwish weoould present our readers with an extended analysis of 
the wo?k, byfc Chat is impossible. We can only indicate thp leading 
topics, and express our opinion of the whole. 

The questions discussed respect the following points : — the role 
of religious faith and practice ; thq Catholic church ; the functions 
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and claims of the clergy ; the means by which men become Chris- 
tians, and especially the grounds of a sjnrter's acceptance with God; 
the end of the Christian life, and the* means best adapted fos securing 
that end. Under thesfc leeverjl heads collateral topics of great im- 
portance are touched upon, or brought prominently to view, as suits 
the author’s main object. The work opens with a fine delineation of 
simplicity as a pre-eminent characteristic pf the jpligion of Jesus 
Cluyst, and then the attention of the reader is naturally directed to 
the rise and progress of corruption in the form of departure from 
that simplicity : on this subject we must make room for the follow- 
ing sketch : — 

“ If we cast our eye over the field which ecclesiastical history presents to us 
at the close of the apostolic period, i. e . at the commencement of the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, we observe a vast multitude of churches, each consist- 
ing of a body of believers united together for the observance of ordinances, and 
for mutual advantage and edification, and each placed under the management of 
a set of officers, presided over by one having the title of angel of the church, or 
bishop of the dock. Whether this were the earliest form of these churches, may 
perhaps be questioned, but that this was the form in which they existed at the 
period mentioned, seems historically certain. * * 

** Of the churches thus constituted and regulated, Mr. Waddington, one of pie 
most recent, and perhaps upon the whole, the best of our British church histori. 
ans, observes, that they * formed a sort of federative body of independent religious 
communities, dispersed through the greater part of the empire, in continual com- 
munication, and in constant harmony with each other.’ Of what sort this feder- 
ative body was, Mr. Waddington does not say. So far as the original records 
inform us, it does riot appear that the confederation of these churches was based 
upon any thing but a community of faith, and a unity of desire and purpose. 
Holding the same Head, they looked upon each other as members of the same 
spiritual body, and therefore were ready to show offices of kindness to each other, 
and to co-operate in works of usefulness wherever they had opportunity. In 
short, their confederation was one of principle, not oi polity, the basis ot which 
was found in the Bible, and not in any edicts or contracts ot their own, and the 
bond of which was Christian love, notjiuman authority. 

“ Such a state of things retained much of the simplicity of early times. It 
had, however, within it, the elements of corruption. Already had the minds ot 
many of the bishops and presbyters in these churches got possessed of the idea 
that a spiritual and invisible confederacy was not enough— that there was needed 
beyond this an outward bond of union — that the churches, instead of being a 
federation of independent bodies, each governing itself, yet concerned for the 
general welfare ot the whole, should be formed into one great incorporation, 
based upon common principles; pervaded by one spirit, ana governed by one 
law. To give strength to this idea, two things mainly co-operated, l he one 
was the persecutions to which the churches were exposed, which naturally leu 
them, for the sake of united support and protection, to«draw still more closely 
the ties of their intercourse. The other and the rijpre influential, was the tre- 
quent occurrence among them of erroneous opinions and differences of opinion as 
to points on which they deemed it of moment that they should* be agreed. A 
desire to put down error, and to prevent dissension, naturally led to the wish that 
a well-defined understanding should be come to as to what opinions they would 
tolerate, and with what they would forbear. Differences of sentiment among the 
bishops would naturally lead to conferences and to councils where these differ- 
ences might be discussed, and some decision adopted as to what view was to be 
regarded as the true one. Hence would arise creeds and confessions, and out.ot 
all this would naturally grow the idea of an dutward visible community* marked 
by the adherence of its members to a common set of opinions, and by their co- 
operating for the maintenance of these against all who doubted or disbelieved 

• “ The first meeting of this sort of which we have any intimation, took place in the 
middle of the second century, between Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, and Amcetus 
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bishop of Rome. A dissension had arisen between the churches of the east and 
those of the west, as to the proper time and mode of celebrating the feast of 
Easter ; and on this and some , other points, regarding the nature of which we 
are not informed, differences of sentiment existed between these two bishops. 
Polycarp accordingly journeyed to Rome, wl*ere, after a lengthened conference, 
it was agreed that, as neither could convince the other of .his error, such matters 
should be held indifferent, and not be allowed to disturb*the unity of the dhurcli. 
Polycarp shortly after this suffered martyrdom, and Anicetus did not long sur- 
vive him. A new ^ce succeeded, less gentle, less pious, greatly more ambitious. 
About half a century after this conference of these bishops, Victor bishop of 
Rome issued an authoritative command to the churches of the east to conform to 
the practice of those of the west in respect or the matters on which they differed — 
a proceeding which, though it was repelled with indignation by the eastern, and 
was condemned by Irenacus bishop of Lyons, and many of the western churches, 
constituted nevertheless the first effective step towards the aggressions subse- 
quently made by the bishops of Rome on the liberties of the rest of the church. '' 

We wish that we could afford space for the clear and admirable 
statements that immediately follow in illustration of the consequences 
which resulted from these steps. The reader will find described in 
the clearest manner how naturally, from the first deviation from the 
simplicity of the truth, the system of error grew and became con- 
solidated!: * ' b 

In expressing his opinions at the outset of his argument with the 
Oxford tractanans, the author, we think, borders upon an excess of 
liberality and candour : — 

If it be a mistake,” he says, “to regard the doctrines of the Oxford 
tractanans as novelties in the Anglican church, it is on the other hand an 
fict of injustice to these writers to represent them as secretly favouring the 
system of Romanism, and covertly labouring to bring this country once more 
under the yoke of Rome. Such assertions are continually made by certain 
of their opponents, but, as it appears to me, unfairly and without truth. That as 
Catholics they have more in common with the church of Rome than Protestants 
! n ffcn©ral have, — that they may have occasionally expressed themselves with 
incautious reverence towards that church, —and that tliccdfect of all this on cer- 
tain minds that are caught by appearances, and do not stop to reflect before they 
act, may have been to induce such to become proselytes to Romanism,— are facts 
which may be admitted, without the consequence necessarily following, that the 
Anglican system is only a modification of Romanism, and that the Anglican 
divines are only Romanists in disguise. The principles from which the two sys- 
tems respectively set out are essentially different. The principle of the Roman- 
ist is implicit deference to the church’s dogmas, at whatever period these may 
have been issued ; the principle of the Anglican is implicit deference to the doc- 
trines of the church while she was yet one . Whether this ground be tenable or 
not is another question ; but assuming that it is, the Anglican has sufficient rea. 
son in principle for stoffjjingjsliort of Romanism. In this case/all doctrines held 
by Romanists, for which no authority can be pleaded from Scripture, or the 
writings of the ante-Nicene church, are mere innovations, which the Anglican 
, cannot embrace’without dVserting tile first principles of his system. For such 
doctrines the Romanist may be able to argue very plausibly, and perhaps they 
may coalesce very naturally with certain tenets of Anglicanism ; still there is 
this against them, that they are unauthorized by the only standard to which a 
consistent Anglican can appeal. There is tlftis, as it appears to me, an insuper- 
able barrier between the Anglican'and Romanist systems, which can be oveicome 
only by the one or the other of tn^se parties deserting its distinctive principles. 

I believe Mr. Froude wrote quite sincerely when he declared,—* I never could 
be a Roqpmist ; I never could think all those things in Pope Pius’s creed neces- 
sary to fihlvatioif.” € ' 

t We believe that Mr. Froude wrote sincerely, and that also Mu. 
Newman, and Drs. Pusey and Sewell, f and many others, have written 
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sincerely when they have denounced the church of Rome as heretical 
and apostate, and have expressed their abhorrence of its corruptions. 
Yet, after all, the difference is not so riiuch one of kindu s of mea* 
sure . The Romanise agrees with the Anglo-Catholic, but goes 
farther; the Anglo-Catholic agrees with the Romanist, but stops 
short. The question is, how Jar are they agreed ? We believe them 
to be so in the grand elements of corruption, and a; to the differences, 
tune, from the direct natural tendency of these elements, will bring 
the Anglo-Catholic up to the, position of the Romanist. True, this 
may not be without the parties so far deserting their distinctive prin- 
ciples; but error is pliant, and inconsistencies are disregarded when the 
veil of delusion is cast over the eyes of the votaries of a false system 
of religion. The position of the Anglo-Catholic party, when the 
above statement was penned, might justify its lenity, but since then, 
we have more than “ occasional expressions of incautious reverence ” 
towards the church of Rome; we have a bolder assertion of approval 
of the general character of that church, and a more barefaced and 
elaborate vindication of some of her worst corruptions. The reader 
will find ample evidence of this in the British Ci#tic foi* April last. 
But the leniency expressed by Mr. Alexander in the above add in 
other portions of his work, does not operate* so Ms 9 to prevent a due 
appreciation of the errors of the Anglo-Catholic, or due fidelity in 
dealing with those errors. In setting out with him we feel at once 
that we are in the company of a master. He does not skirmish with 
the foe at the out- posts of his position, but attacks him in his strong- 
holds. Whether the ground of warfare be the writings of the 
fathers, the decrees of councils, or the testimony of ancient eccle- 
siastical historians, he is equally familiar with ail. The course of 
the reasoning is throughout connected, clear, and thoroughly con- 
vincing. The reaj difficulties of the subject are grappled with, and 
disposed of with great tact and power. Rarely, indeed, have we felt 
our minds conducted to satisfactory conclusions with less hesitancy 
and doubt. When the absurdity of any position is exposed there is 
no unseemly exultation ; there is throughout a calmness and dignity 
becoming the importance of the subject, and the character and 
talents of the individuals opposed. This appears the more striking, 
as from the nature of many of the topics discussed, the author, we 
should think, must have very frequently felt the temptation to a 
freer use of iaony and sarcasm. The voliyne*coiitains a great inass 
of judicious and most valuable biblical criticism. Were it hut for 
this alone, it should fiave a place ip the libraries of all our younger 
ministers. By thoroughly mastering its contents, they shall be able 
with great advantage to advocate and defend the principles of evan- 
gelical truth, and to detect and expose the fallacies and delusions of 
the advocates of error. From the independent of mind by which 
the author is so much distinguished, add from his thorough sympathy 
with the principles of religious * freedom, his work will stfrve as a 
powerful agent in propagating just views regarding the nqfure and 
constitution of the kingdom of Christ. He does not indeed enter 
♦directly upon the questions of church polity; but his reasonings 
are necessarily greatly influenced by his views on these questions. 
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and it is hardly possible for a Presbyterian or Episcopalian to go 
with him to his conclusions without admitting principles directly sub- 
versive of their respective theories* of church polity. The popery of 
Protestantism is fully exposed, and there,, is a #n!mly assertion of the 
author’s conviction without any offensive or unnecessary obtrusion. 
We wish we could put a copy of it into the hand£ of every minister 
of the Free Presbvterian Church. They are zealous for the truths 
of Protestantism, but their advocacy of these truths fails much pf 
effectiveness from the want of a more consistent basis, and more 
enlightened views. The principle that the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
is the test of religious truth, is not yet practically held to the re- 
quisite degree; and clerical assumption, whether on the part of 
Roman or Anglo-Catholic, cannot be consistently denounced until 
it cease to show itself in the courts and counsels of Protestant pastors. 
It is of the greatest importance that the youth of our churches be 
made, in the present day, intimately familiar with the great princi- 
ples that lie at the base of our New Testament Christianity. This 
is of unspeakable importance, apart altogether from any danger to be 
apprehended from, the advance^ of Catholicism. There is enough of 
floating error to demand intelligence and watchfulness to the highest 
attainable degreei on the part of all who have received the truth in 
the love of it. Mr. Alexander s work is admirably adapted to pro- 
mote this object. It contains an able exposition of the leading prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, and a defence of these against prevail- 
ing error. We entreat the youth of our churches, then, to obtain and 
peruse it with serious attention. It will enlighten their judgments, 
inform their understandings, strengthen their faith, and furnish them 
with suitable weapons to defend the cause which they have espoused. 
Our churches have no foundation to rest upon but truth and con- 
sistency. By adherence to these they have hitherto warred a good 
warfare ; but the day of trial is yet future. The rising race of Con- 
gregationalists will either have to give place to more holy and 
enlightened advocates of the truth as it is in Jesus, or by a tiineous 
appreciation of the position which in the providence of God they oc- 
cupy, and by a due cultivation of head and heart, advance foremost 
in the ranks of the Redeemer’s hosts, to complete his promised 
triumphs. 

We must close these cursory remarks by most cordially thanking 
Mr. Alexander for this masterly and most useful production. He 
has done great service tojtlie public at large, but more especially to 
the denomination of which he is so bright an ornament, by putting 
into their hands so excellent a manual of Protestant principles at a 
crisis so important. We feel assured that the circulation of the 
work, in both ends of the empire, will give ample evidence of the 
due appreciation of his valuable labours.* 

« 

In connection with the subject of Mr. Alexander’s volume, we 
beg most earnestly to call the attention of our readers to a prospectus 
of “ Thfc WycRffe Society,” stitched up with the present number of 
this magazine. The object and constitution of this Society ^we are sure, • 
will at once approve themselves to our readers, and especially to our 
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pastors. We are delighted at the prospect of having at so reasonable 
a rate put into our hands, “ a series pf the most important and valu- 
able writings of the early reformers, the puritans, and nonconformisto 
of Great Britain.” *Hhe arfay of names for conducting the editorial 
department, is a«sufficient guarantee for the faithful and judicious 
execution of the fask. The thought was a most happy one, and if 
carried out with spirit, as we feel assured it^will be, jt must be followed 
vtith the most important advantages. We are happy to state that 
our publisher, Mr. MacLeho^e, has kindly consented to act as Agent 
for the Society in Scotland. All who intend to become subscribers 
should send in their names to him without loss of time, as the move* 
ments of the Society will depend altogether upon the amount of 
encouragement which it may receive at the outset. No work will 
be put to press until the list of subscribers contains 1,500 names. 
For further information we refer our readers to the Prospectus itself. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Sermons preached in the Ordinary Course of his Ministry , and chiefly at Manchester . 

By the late Robert Stevenson M‘A11, LL. D. London : Jackson & Walford. 

1843. 

The title of this book is intended not only to describe Its contents, but to mark 
in what respect they are broadly distinguished from those of the two volumes by 
the same author, published under the accomplished editorship of the Rev. Dr. 
Wardlaw, and entitled ‘ Discourses on Special Occasions.’ These volumes com- 
prised a selection from such of Dr. M‘ All’s compositions as had been prepared 
and revised by himself with that kind and degree of care which he could not but 
think due to the occasions requiring him to deliver them, and to the peculiar 
audiences then draws together. And as the preacher * On Special Occasions/ 
he is presented to the reader of those volumes with as much fidelity and fulness 
as he could be by any thing left behind him. But in a circle not very contracted, 
and particularly amongst readers familiar with his ordinary ministrations, a desire 
has often been expressed for something whereby he, “ being dead,” should “ yet 
speak,” as he was commonly heard speaking in the services of the Lord's day, 
when under no stimulus but that of his ardent and affectionate concern for the 
instruction and edification of his own people. The means of gratifying this desire 
were but limited. Dr. M‘AU very rarely wrote at length the sermons he in- 
tended to preach to his usual congregation j indeed he scarcely did so at all dur- 
ing the latter years of his ministry. There were, however, among the papers of 
Dr. M-‘A11, a good many complete sermons whicji h^bad preached to his usual 
hearers. The manuscripts were intrusted to one who had listened to their author 
during his whole ministry at Manchester, and to whom was confided the task of 
selecting from the mass a sufficient number to forny a volume/ which might repre- 
sent, as well as was practicable, the general character of his pastoral teaching 
and exhortation. The selection is now before us. It is in every respect worthy 
the fame of its author, and muBt be highly appreciated far beyond the sphere of 
those who enjoyed the advantages of Dr. Mill’s ministry, and whose apprecia- 
tion of his faithful and powerful ministrations has happily called it forts. We 
have here all the distinguishing trait% of the author’s powerful and accomplished 
mind, without those peculiarities arising from his extreme sensitiveness in ex- 
traordinary circumBtfuices. We have the same intellectual powgr, the same 
chast/ned % and lofty imagination, with more freedom and affection, pathos and 
fidelity. There is the same splendour of light, but a softer radiance. He speaks 
more home to the heart as a man of God, — deeply impressed with his solemn 
responsibilities, and ardently solicitous for the spiritual welfare of those com- 
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mitted to his charge. The volume cannot fail to be extensively useful, and forms 
a valuable and most appropriate additioft to the two volumes formerly before 
the public. * # 

Eight Sermons : being reflective Discourses on some important Texts . By the 
■Rev. Robert Montgomery, M. A., Oxon. London: Francis Baisler. 1843. 

This is altogether a tery remarkable production. Judging of it in view of the 
peculiar mental character of its author, the class of society among which he has 
hitherto chiefly ministered, and among whom this volume will be chiefly read, 
we would say it is a work of high merit, and calculated to be most useful. It 
is not a work for the million , — it can only be appreciated by a limited class, and 
those of a description which cannot be come at through the medium of Sermons 
of the ordinary description. Mr. Montgomery’s Sermons, as far as we have been 
able to discover, are thoroughly evangelical. We mean not that there is the 
mere absence of any thing contrary to “ the truth as it is in Jimis,” but that 
the most striking prominence is given to the great essentials which should form 
the staple of the ministration of every man of God. It is in the form and dress 
in which these are presented, that the peculiarity of the work consists. The 
author looks upon every topic with a poet's eye, and expresses himself in a poet’s 
language. His views of the character and work of Messiah arc clear and pro- 
found, and of the relation of that work to the salvation of man, correct and 
simple. His'style is Sometimes so inflated as to become obscure — and the truths 
he presents are exhibited in such gorgeous drapery, as to direct attention from 
their substance to their attire : yet frequently there is pure and powerful elo- 
quence, and imagery the most chastened and charming. The author displays not 
merely ari acquaintance with evangelical truth, so as to be able to give a correct 
exhibition of it, but he speaks as one who has felt its power, and whose aim is 
to impress it upon the hearts and understandings of his hearers. Appeals more 
forcible and more faithful we have never heard or perused ; and we rejoice to 
thiflk that hundreds of the gay and thoughtless, attracted to the author’s min- 
istry by the eccentricity and fascination of his style, have had the truth brought 
so faithfully to their consciences, and the way of salvation so clearly pointed out. 
It affords us the most sincere pleasure to he able to hear this testimony. It is 
not to be expected that we should agree with the author in every sentiment pre- 
sented in this volume, — but where Christ and iiis cross are so prominently the 
theme, we rejoice to give our cordial commendation. * 


On " The Tracts for the Times/* By the Rev. James Buchanan. Edinburgh : 
John Johnstone. 1843. 

Lectures on Tr actor ian Theology. By John Stoughton. London : Jackson & 
Walford. 1843. 

Pusn/ism: or the Errors of the Times . By the Rev. Robert Ferguson. I. on* 

don: J. Snow. 1842. 

Mb. Buchanan’s work Undistinguished by the excellencies so Characteristic of 
his other productions. It is admirably adapted for general circulation, as it con- 
tains, within narroyv limits, an immense mass of information on the subject of 
which it treats, together with* much clear and convincing reasoning. We have 
no sympathy with the author in the following statement in his prefatory note : 

“ It cannot be necessary for the author to disclaim — hostility to the English 
Church. Differing as he does decidedly from that establishment on some impor- 
tant points of ecclesiastical polity, ht^ regards itSvith affectionate veneration as a 
Church of Christ. One object, indeed, of the following pages, is to show that, 
as a Body, Hie Church of England istfiot chargeable with holding the doctrines 
of the Oxford School. They are not sanctioned by her Articles. They are 
opposed tatfce spirit <5f her Reformers. And although they have been advocated 
by some of her private Doctors since the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Church is not responsible for them otherwise than by tolerating^their promul- 
gation within her pale. But should they now unfortunately acquire the ascen- 
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(lencv, I am persuaded that every faithful minister of Christ in Scotland will 
respond to the words of the Geneves^ Reformer, when, contemplating such a 
disastrous result, he exclaims, — 4 Ah 1 vve too/ the Christians of the Continent, 
and of the whole world, shall clothe us jn mourning, if this empire be brought 
low. We love her forntiie sake of Christ Jesus, — for His sake we*pray for her/ 
Hut if the apostacy already begun shall work itself out, we shall have nothing 
left for her but wailing, and sighs, and tears.’ ” 

\Vliere is the scriptural ground for the distinction between sanctioning ami 
tolerating. Is the one sinful and the other not ? We are sorry that Mr. 
Buchanan’s affectionate veneration should be lavished upoit a thing so corrupt as 
th« English Hierarchy. Heaven and earth, we believe, will rejoice at her down- 
fall, and we are happy to think th^t Mr. Buchanan’s little work will contribute 
efficiently to that most desirable issue. 

Mr. Stoughton’s work consists of Four Lectures on Tradition, the Success* 
sion, the Sacraments, and the Catholic Church. These were delivered in the 
course of his ordinary ministrations, and have been published by request. They 
are calculated to be useful in checking the progress of Puseyism in the South. 
They are, of course, of a popular cast, and do not pretend to enter very formally 
or profoundly upon the topics to which they relate. They are written in a plain 
and good style. The effect, we think, would be upon the whole better, had the 
author confined himself in each Lecture to one or two leading arguments. 
There is too great a crowding of arguments against the views of his opponents, 
so that one has scarcely time to see how one tells when another is brought forth. 
This has doubtless been the result of the author’s having rgad muejj on the sub- 
ject, and being anxious to give as much Substance as possible within narrow 
limits. Withal, the effect is of a salutary kind, and very creditable to the 
talents and zeal of Mr. Stoughton. • • • 

Mr. Ferguson’s little volume is worthy of high commendation; It consists 
of Four Lectures, and touches in a very masterly style upon all iht? leading 
topics embraced in the controversy. It displays a Catholic spirit, with ardent 
zeal for the doctrines of the cross. The extensive circulation of^euch works 
must, by the Divine blcstdng, prove to many souls an antidote against the insfdi* 
ous poison so industriously and extensively circulated in the present day. 


Tk“ Three Question s : What am / 9 Whence am 1 9 Whether do I go ? Lon- 
don : D. & A. Macmillan. 1H43. 

In this little volume, “ an attempt has been made to delineate the process by 
which a mind at one time involved in the. mazes of scepticism, succeeded, after 
an anxious search, in obtaining a satisfactory reply to these questions.” There is 
much in the delineation that is worthy of serious thought and reflection. The 
author’s views are presented in a very agreeable and attractive style, lilted to 
gain the attention and interest of his youthful readers. There are some state- 
ments in the work which we cannot approve, such as the following; — 

“ By the examples we have thus given of the power of Christianity to soothe 
the three great evils of life, poverty, pain, and remorse, it has been our endeavour 
to inspire some timorous sufferers with confidence to Ijhrow themselves in humble 
unreserved faitft on the promises of their Saviour. However complicated and 
apparently hopeless theij; cases, let them be assu&d that if they pray earnestly 
for assistance, adding their own strenuous efforts to their payers, they will be 
led or from 4 strength to atrength,’ until difficulty after difficulty being sur- 
mounted, they arc completely disenthralled from their wretched bondage.” 

We need not point out what is objectionable in this short passage. It is the 
result of carelessness more than of error in sentiment on the part of the author; 
for, from other portions of his vfork, we infer that upofl the ground of a sinner’s 
acceptance with God, his views are clear and scriptural. The work, in its 'gen- 
eral character, has our cordial commeadattan as suitable for extensive circulation 
among young men. 
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Traditions of the Covenanted or Gleanings among the Mountains. By the Rev. 
Robert Simpson. Edinburgh : Jphn Johnstone. 1843. 

This volume has our commendation as well as its. predecessors of the same 
series. It is full of interest, and while it tendi to preserve the remembrance of 
many of whom the world was not worthy, it will tend a ^so to imbue others 
with the same spirit of faith .and of fortitude. Mr. Simpson has our thanks for 
his useful labours. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


SCOTLAND. 


RECOGNITION AT DALKEITH. 

On Friday, the 9th June last, A. T. Go wan, A. M., formerly pastor of the 
Church, Bldckhills, Ckene, was set <apart to the pastoral charge of the Congre- 
gational Church in Dalkeith. The services of the day, which were solemn and 
interesting, were conducted by Mr. Brown of the Secession Church, Dalkeith, 
giving out a psalm, reading the scriptures, and prayer, — by Mr. Cullen of Leith 
putting M the usual questions to Mr. Go wan, and receiving from Mr. Somervell, 
one of the deacons, an assurance that the proceedings of the day were with the 
approbation, and at the desire of the Church, — by Mr. Watson of Musselburgh 
offering up prayer, — anh by Mr. Jack of North Shields addressing the newly-in- 
ducted Pastor, and Dr. Wardlaw the Church. 

A Social Meeting was held in the evening, — Mr. Gray, one of the deacons, in 
the Chair, — when addresses were delivered by Messrs. Innes, Bateman, and W. 
Watson, Edinburgh, — Cullen, Leith, — Jack, North Shields, — Watson, Mussel- 
burgh, — Thomson, Haddington, — Brown, Dalkeith, — and Mr. Gowan. 


RECOGNITION AT KILMARNOCK. 

The Church, assembling in Clark Street Chapel, Kilmarnock, having given Mr. 
Robert Weir, late Pastor of the Church at Forres, a cordial and unanimous in- 
vitation to be their pastor, Mr. Weir was set apart to this office on the forenoon 
of diet August. Mr. Watson of Musselburgh asked the customary questions, 
which having been satisfactorily answered, he then offered up prayer. Dr. 
Wardlaw addressed the new pastor in his usual appropriate and interesting man- 
ner, and Mr. Mather addressed the Church on some very suitable topics. Mr. 
Smith of Ayr, Mr. Spence, ^lately assisting at Forres, and Mr. Wood, lately 
supplying at Kilmarnock, also took part in the services.* 

« In the evening' Mr. Weir presided at a public njeeting, when addresses were 
delivered by him and Messrs. Smith, Mather, Spence, and others. The attend- 
ance, on both occasions, was numerous, and the audiences appeared to be deeply 
interested. 

Mr. Weir was held iu high estimation in Ferres ; and, prior to his leaving it, 
a meeting was held in the Assembly Rooms, at which Mr. Grant, late Minister 
of idle Parish, in presence of the Provost, and Magistrates, presented him with a 
watch and a purse of sovereigns. Tne testimonial bore the inscription, “ To the 
Rev. Robe$ Weir, as a token of esteem from all classes of the inhabitants of 
Forres, August 1&43.” His prospects in Kilmarnock are cheering; ana strong 
hopes are entertained, that, ere long, he will earn the same amount of eBteem | 
there for his works of faith and labours of love. * # 
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ENGLAND. 

ENGLISH SYMPATHY WITH THE FREE PROTESTING QHURCH. 

At a meeting of the Boar^of Cctagregational Ministers residing in and about tbe 
cities* of London and* Westminster, held on Tuesday, October the 3d, 1843, 

It was resolved, 

1st, That this Board regards with deep and solemn interest the Secession from 
the “ Established Kirk of Scotland,” of the ministers, elders, and people, now 
engaged in laying the foundation of the “ Free Protesting Presbyterian Church” 
in that country, as a procedure mast honourable to tbe Christian integrity and 
courage of those beloyed brethren, and fraught with important consequences to 
the interests of vital Christianity, such as cannot be confined to the kingdom <ff 
Scotland or to the present age ; nor can this Board allow well understood differ- 
ences of judgment on many not unimportant questions, to prevent the expression 
of its feelings of high admiration for the devoted homage to truth and conscience 
displayed by those brethren, in withdrawing from a church dear to them by so 
many ties, and in which all their temporal interests were involved. This 
Board, therefore, assures the brethren of the “ Free Protesting Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland” of its confidence and affection, of its wishes for the full 
success of their efforts to secure truth, liberty, and purity in the church they are 
forming, and of its devout supplications that they may be long and largely 
favoured with the blessing and grace of Jesus Christ the Lord. a 

2d, That this Board has observed, with great delight, the renewed rtroof 
afforded on this memorable occasion of the energy of # the w voluntary principle,* in 
providing the pecuniary resources required by Christian churches, in tne generous 
contributions and sacrifices made by both the ministers and people of the “ Free 
Protesting Presbyterian Church of Scotland,” and in the assistance tendered 
by the sympathy of many non-endowed churches in England and America. And 
this Board entertains a cheering hope that the “ Free Protesting Pfesbyterian 
Church of Scotland,” thus independent of the state, and separated from it, will 
become more pure in communion, more enlarged in fellowship with other 
churches, and more efficient in promoting the great interests of Christianity than, 
iu the firm conviction of this Board, any church can be under the restraints and 
secular influences inseparable from its establishment and endowment by a 
national legislature. 

3d, That a copy o£ the above resolutions, signed by the Chairman and Secre- 
tary, be sent to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Moderator of the General Assembly of 
“ The Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland,” and to the Editors of the Con- 
gregational, the Evangelical, and the Scotch Congregational, Magazines, and tbe 
Patriot, the Nonconformist, the Christian Examiner, and the Witness, news- 
papers. 

Signed, on behalf of the Board, 

Algernon Wells, Chairman. 

John Robinson, Secretary. 


THE BLACK PREACHER’S RECEPTION. 

On the first Sabbath in Junfi, and immediately after the great meeting at Exetef* 
hall to promote Christian union, the esteemed minister of Surrey chanel, who 
assisted in convening that “ festival of love,” preached to his own people on the 
subject, After the sermon, he # announced to the lar^e congregation, that the 
members of his church were about to celebrate the Supper of the Lord, and he 
hoped that all present who were members of* Christ’s holy church, though not in 
connection with Surrey chapel, would* unitfe with them on the occasion. This 
affectionate invitation was responded to by Episcopalians, Presbyterians,* Wes- 
leyans, •Baptists, Moravians, and others, who were admitted hy tickets received 
from the elders of the church. Among the applicants, there was one of the sons 
• of Aljgjipa. The elder inquired, “ Are you a member of the Christian church ?” 
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* * Yes:” was the reply. “ Of what church ?** “ The Congregational church at 
Hartford, in Connecticut.” “Who is the pastor?” “I am.” It turned out 
that he was the Rev. Jamies William Charles Pennington, the pastor of the fifth 
Congregational church lit Hartfqrd. He was immediately introduced to Mr. 
"Sherman, who found that he came to this country with^atisfactory testimonials 
in reference to his piety and usefulness. At this moment the pastor was proceed- 
ing to the table of the Lord, and our sable brother took tys place among the 
communicants. He only remained there a short time, when he proceeded tb the 
table, and assisted in distributing the elements of the Saviour’s dying love, in 
consequence of the iVness of one of the officiating ministers. It was a blessed 
scene, and will long be remembered. , 

On the evening following this happy scene, Mr. Pennington attended the church 
meeting at Surrey chapel, and delivered a shbrt, modest, and suitable address. 
He referred in touching terms to the coloured man’s trials- in the United States, 
in the spirit of the beautiful rule, “ Speaking the truth in love.” He assured a 
friend that at the close of the previous Sabbath, no one could tell what his feel- 
ings were. He had long been a member of the church, and a preacher of the 
gospel, but never till that day had he been permitted to unite with the white 
man in the services of the temple, and to feel that all were “ one in Christ.” He 
had often longed to see the place where the venerable Rowland Hill preached, 
and his desire had been realized ; there he had worshipped, without being 
the marked man — there he had united in commemorating the Saviour’s dying 
love with those who felt there was no difference between the bond and the 
free ; and there the coloured man had invited the white man’s children to the 
dear Redeefner. Nfivcr will a few*' sentences of his address to the church be 
forgotten. “ In my own country, if I wished, I could go to any Roman 
Catholic church in*thc Uiited States, and I should be received in any part of 
it. I could go to the Socinian chapel and be kindly received ; but if I ventured 
into the;* church of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, or 
Baptist, I should be the marked man, and could not go beyond a certain spot. 
Even one of the excellent ministers who has given me the kindest testimonials to 
friends in this country, could not ask me to unite with his church as I have done 
wfth yours.” Oh ! there was a hallowed burst of feeling from the members of 
the church when these things were heard ; they were “ angry,” but “ sinned 
not.” The silent prayer ascended from many hearts, that this foul blot might 
be removed from the pastors and members ot the American churches, and that 
“the mind which was in Christ Jesus might be found in them.” lie loves his 
image, whether it is seen in the white face of the European, or in the ebony 
visage of a son of Ilam. All the members joined with tueir coloured brother 
in singing— 


u Prom cast to west, from north to south, 

Then be his name adored ! 

Europe, with all thy millions, shout 
Hosannas to thy Loid. 

“ Asia and Africa, resound 

F rom shore to shore his fame ! 

And thou, America, in songs, 

Kedeprning love proclaim. 1 ’ 

v 

On Sabbath-day^ the 19th June, the pastor of Surrey chapel opened his pulpit 
to his sable brother. He plreached to a large and deeply interested congrega- 
tion, from the text, “ Behold I stand at the door and knock,” &c. His sermon 
was simple and scriptural, which will be seen from the following outline : 

I. The Son of God is at the dour . — The door is the heart. 

II. The Son of G6d iftakes a condition : “ If any man will open the door." 

III. The Son of God gives a rick promise: “ I will come in to him;" 41 He 
will Spread before him all the riches of his grace" Sfc. 

His appeals to the backslider and the sinner were very effective, particularly 
to the former, to wham he pointed out the danger of remaining in his unhappy 
state, from the chapter of the Song of Solomon, and 4th verse. The con- 
gregation united with much spirit in singing — 
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Let the Indian, let the negro, 

Let the rude barbarian see 
That divine and glorious’conquesL 
Once obtain’d oy Chi vary. * 

f Let the gospel 
fgoiid resound from pole to pole.” 

* Evangelical Magazine. 


PRESENT POSITION OF PUSEYISM. 

We quote a paragraph from a speech delivered by Sir Culling E. Smith, Bart., 
at a recent meeting of thy Evangelical Voluntary Church Association, which ex- 
hibits the progress of withering error in the Church of England. * 

“ I lately had an opportunity of conversing with one of the most eminent men 
of the Evangelical party in the Established church, only two or three days since, 
and he told me that he had for some weeks, if not months, sat loose to his living. 
Within a very short time he had asked bis patron whether, in the event of his 
being turned out of the church, he would give him a barn in which to preach. 

I have no doubt that, ere many months elapse, though we must not be too san- 
guine, both be and his patron, who is like-minded with himself, will be English 
Non-intrusionists. That clergyman told me that he was in the situation of a 
man who felt himself in the atmosphere of a thunder-storm ; he felt that the 
storm was coming, iflough he did not know precisely the direction fromVhieh it 
would arise. He thought it possible that it might come from Ireland ; and speaking 
iu the name of his Evangelical brethren, he said, that if ^hej^hgd to make their 
choice between consenting to a Roman Catholic Establishment in Ireland, or the 
abandonment of Establishment principles altogether throughout the kingdorq, he 
was convinced that there was not a man among them who would hesitate to 
adopt the latter course. For my own part, important as I consider, in gmne re- 
spects, the question of Ireland, I believe that the storm in England is likely to 
arise not from thence but from Oxford. I believe that we are on the eve of a • 
movement exactly analogous to that which has taken place in Scotland. In 
Scotland, the Evangelical clergy have asserted the truth — partial truth, perhaps, 
but still truth; their opponents have resisted that truth, and asserted error. 
The two parties have been appealing to the constitution, and to the law of the 
land. The tribunals have — though I believe conscientiously — pronounced in 
favour of religious error ^nd against religious truth ; and 1 believe that we are 
on the eve of having exactly the same process here. I speak from book — for I 
have not come to the meeting to-night without endeavouring to make myself 
master of this and of one or two other points on which I intend to address you — 

I speak from book when I say, that when the question of Oxford Divinity is 
brought deliberately before the ecclesiastical tribunals of this country, those tri- 
bunals will pronounce in favour of its legality. I would explain tbe rationale in 
this way. The Church of England is not, as no human system is, a simple un- 
combined system, but is, if I may so say, composite — compounded of two prin- 
ciples. We know how much the Reformers — Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley— 
regretted the retention in the church of many of the principles and features of 
Roman Catholicism i but they were successful, and Gpd 0b praised for it, in in- 
troducing the principles of the Reformation. These *wo principles have been 
lying side by side without Wch opposition for centuries, but they are now 
brought into active conflict. Tim Evangelical clergyman can successfully appeal 
to the Thirty-nine Articles and the sentiments of the most eminent men in justi- 
fication of his preaching, and therefore, far be it from me to say that the Church 
of England minister is compelled to preach the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
— there are numberless instances to f rove the contrary ; betj do say, that tbe 
clergyman of the Oxford school can appeal, in vindication of his opinions, to the 
other elements in the Christian church. I ha vp the highest authority for stat-* 
ing, that if the sentiments conveyed iri Dr. Pusey’s sermon had been impifgned, 
not before the University, but an ecclesiastical court, the result would hare been 
different. If there is honour in the ministers entertaining Dr. Bisey’s XieWs, 
and they adhere to them, you will soon have two thousand parishes where eccle- 
siastical authority 4 can reach ; and if these sentiments are prohibited, and the 

New Series. Vol. III. 2 M 
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question is brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal, a defence will be found not 
in the fathers of the Primitive church, because ecclesiastical courts cannot recog- 
nise the fathers preV^us to the, Reformation ; but if, whilst not assailing the 
Thirty-nijie Articles, the affirmative doctrines of Oxford only are put forward, 
without negativing the doctrines of the Reformatiprfj«in so many words; if the 
canons are appealed to, and the sermons of bishopsfcorresponding with Laud, and 
others of his time, are rested upon, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
sentiments of I)r. Pusey will, in some manner or othcfr, ere many morfths have 
elapsed, be confirmed by ecclesiastical tribunals. I am greatly mistaken if, when 
it comes to that jfoint, the Evangelical clergy of the Established church do not 
manfully say that they will not continue members of a communion which* sanc- 
tions errors opposed to the principles of t^e Bible. It is dangerous sometimes 
to attempt to predict, but where Christian principle is involved, there, at least, 
I think it is safe to do it ; and we have found it so in r one case. The brethren 
in Scotland have stood firm. There was a great division of opinion amongst us 
as to whether they would or not, but God‘s own children have justified their 
position ; and I do not hesitate to say, however Utopian it may seem, that 
should the same process take place in the Church of England, as soon as the 
question is brought to an issue, we shall have our English brethren asserting their 
liberty as the Scotch have done. I think the time is not far distant, when the 
only adherents of an Establishment in this kingdom will be those who are openly 
and avowedly opposed to the doctrines of the Reformation.” 


JUVENILE MISSIONARY MEETING AT HULL. 

•» • • 

On Thursday evening, June 15th, the teachers and children of the Sunday- 
schools belonging to the congregations in connection with the London Missionary 
Society, assembled in Salem chapel, which was nearly filled with the juvenile 
audierife. The Rsv. James Sibree presided ; and the following resolutions, 
* adapted to the capacities of the children, were passed, amid expressions of cordial 
and unanimous approbation 

1. That Jesus loved little children, and children that were growing up ; and 
therefore children of every age should love him. 

2. That those children who love the Saviour will also love to hear and speak 
about him, and about the spread of his gospel through the world. 

3. That many of our ministers and missionaries were once Sunday-school 
children, and that we should hope and pray that there may be raised up from 
among them a great many more. 

4. That as good King George the Third vvished that every child in England 
might be taught to read the Bible, we should go farther, and wish and pray that 
every child in the world may soon have the Bible, which teaches about the Sa- 
viour, and be able to read it in his own language, and that there may be Sunday- 
schools all over the world. 

The Rev. Messrs. Stratten, E. Morley, Morris, and other friends, assisted in 
the proceedings of the evening. Mr. Sibree exhibited a map ghowing the state 
of religion in the world at the present time, together with the various stations 
occupied by missionaries among the heathen. 

Several objects of cuj^osity, sent by missionaries from ’South Africa, were 
introduced to the notice of the children, and awakened great interest. At the 
close of the meeting a collection was made on behalf of the London Missionary 
Society, amounting to £5 12s. 9d. * 

The object of this meeting— the infusion of a missionary spirit into the minds 
of children at an early age — must commend itself to the judgments and hearts of 
all who love the Saviour. Some of our jnost successful ministers and mission- 
aries received thdir first impressions and their strongest religious impulses in our 
.Sabbath-schools. The missionary enterprise should, therefore, be frequently and 
strongly pressed upon the attention of*the juvenile mind; and we may confidently 
indulge the hop^ that many more such men as Moffat, Williams, Carey, and 
Morri&jh, mar be raised up, who shall, by their self-denying labours, i>less a dark 
and benighted world. 
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IRELAND. 

DUBLIN INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. . 

.1 , 

Our readers will rememlter thsvt at a Conference of the Members of the Irish 
Congregational IJnhfy held in Dublin in June last, the Rev. A. Ring, of Cork, 
was requested to visit Scotland for the purpose of raising funds for the Dublin 
Independent College. Mr. King’ proposed to fulfil their jesire during the last 
month ; but, in consequence of the collections for our own Academy being made 
in*the course of it, he was advised to postpone his visit for a time. The follow- 
ing letter, addressed by him to Mr*Russell, Glasgow, will show the urgent nature 
of the claims of the Institution whose interest he pleads, and the necessity that 
exists for the aid which is solicited : — 

“ To the Rev. T). Russell. — Very Dear Sir, — As the arrangements made 
for collections for your own Academy in October, make it unadvisable for me 
to visit then to plead for ours, l must request you to fix another time, when I 
may endeavour to discharge the obligation devolved on me at the Conference of 
our Congregational Union in Dublin. 

“ Meantime let me urge you to recommend our case, and try to get us some 
money . 

“ We are very poor, and, as you know, we are in some respects beginning de 
novo ; so that we greatly need prompt and liberal assistance. 

“ As our arrangements were made, chiefly on the modeloof your^nwn, I need 
not say any thing of our economy , or of the wisdom of our plan. • 

“ 1 am sure the general importance of our undertnfcing^will recommend it to 
the generosity of all our Christian friends in your land. 

“ Believe me, very dear Sir, # 

** Fraternallyyours, 

AjJSino. 

“ Cork, Sept. 6th , 1843.” 0 

We have much pleasure in announcing that Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Russell, fflid 
J. S. Blyth, Esq., Glasgow, will be glad to receive and remit contributions for 
this object. • 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Public Meeting at Finsbury Chapel, August 24 , 1843 . 

On Thursday evening, August 24th, a special meeting of the Directors and 
Friends of the London Missionary Society was held at Finsbury chapel, to wel- 
come the Rev. Thomas Heath, missionary from the South seas, on his return 
to this country, and to receive from him interesting and important communica- 
tions, relative to the state and prospects of the Soqiet^s Missions in the Naviga- 
tors Islands, Tahiti, the Hervey group, and other islands in the South Pacific. 
Mr. Heath was accompanied by a Christian chief, and a native Evangelist from 
Samoa. The services commenced at hEflf-paat six 'o’clock, by singing a part oJ> 
the eighth hymn, Missionary Collection. • 

Mr. Heath introduced to the meeting the two native Christians, respecting 
whom he said : — The name of the Tutuilan chief is Leota. His island is governed 
by an oligarchy of seven chiefs, of whom be is one. Hb i« also a chief, in com- 
mon with others, of a district of 500 people*jn the island of Upolu. He comes 
from the district under the pastoral gare 91 our brother Slatyer. The native 
teacher, on being baptized, received the name of Aperaamo, which is* Abraham 
Samoanized. He is one of the first seven individuals among whom # that very 
remarkable moral and spiritual movement commenced in Tutdila of which you 
have heard. 

• Leota, (tht* Tutuilan chief,) then addressed the meeting in his native language, 
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which was afterwards interpreted by Mr. Heath to the following effect : — He 
gives thanks for the grace of God, by which our voyage has been prospered, and 
terminated in safety, fe addresses you as the churches and chiefs in Britain, 
*awl gives thanks for that favour, and that kindness which you have shown, in 
consequence of the grace of God conferred upon yovr. ''Tie next alludes to the 
results of the measures taken in sending missioffianes*to the Samoas. Prior to 
that, they dwelt in darkness and in the shadow of death, a$l they did not know 
the truth ; but through your kindness in sending men of God to their land, they, 
who formerly dwelt jn the shadow of death, now see the light. Formerly they 
delighted in war, and in dancing, and in many kinds of wickedness and folly ; 
but now the land is turned : it is like a mountain which has been thrown down 
and levelled. He supposes it is difficult to be done ; but he begs you will re- 
member the love of God, and then your compassion wi,ll still continue. He 
requests that you will remember the words of Jesus written by Matthew, 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy and that you will still 
cause the water of the river of life to flow through the South Sea islands ; that 
you will still be strong, and not grow weary in well-doing. 

Apehaamo (the native teacher) next addressed the assembly, also in his native 
language, which Mr. Heath thus interpreted : He begins, as our Christian con- 
verts always do their speeches, by giving thanks to God, arid thanks also to you, 
and says that he will relate some things which have grown up. Samoa is the 
name of the group ; but Tutuila is the name of the island to which he belongs. 
The grace of God has fallen on their land in answer to your prayers — you have 
prayed that*che word of God may prosper, and it has prospered The power of 
God has been remarkably manifested — his expression is, “ Has been poured down.” 
When they were op pne pccasion assembled in the house of God, the power of 
God fell upon them. When they were holding a large meeting at Tutuila, they 
were sprinkled by the blessing of God from on high, and they all became like 
dead men. So great was the effect produced, so great did the desire grow to 
make an offering to God, (that is, to offer prayer,) that many of them retired 
into the bush, and the^ were not seen again until the following morning, when 
they were like persons half dead — they had been in prayer all night. The con- 
sequence was, a very general seeking for instruction from the missionaries, and 
seeking from God the blessings of his salvation. They earnestly prayed and 
sought these things. He again gives thanks to you, because be considers this 
also was in answer to your prayers. 

The following questions were then put to Leota, through Mr. Heath, and his 
answers are subjoined : — 

What reason have you for believing that you are a true Christian ? — I think I 
may say I am a man of Jesus — one of Christ’s people. I ascribe it to the work 
of the Spirit of God that I am able to say so. I think I am a man of Jesus, be- 
cause I feel inclined to trust to the death of Christ and to do his will. 

What led you first to embrace the religion of Jesus Christ ? — 1 was led to do 
it by the work of the Spirit of God in my heart. 

Was there any particular circumstance ? — The desire first grew in my heart in 
consequence of the preaching of the Word of God. 

Why are you anxious that the people should become Christians in Samoa ? — 
I have a great desire that they should become so, because I am concerned that 
they still dwell in darkness and in sin. 

Then they were not so hap* py before the missionaries arrived there as they have 
been since ?— .They have far greater delight now in attending to the Word of God 
.than they had formerly in attending to* their wicked practices. 

• The following are the questions submitted to Aperaamo, and bis answers : — 

. We hope that you love the Saviour. Can you tell us how you came to love 
him, and why you do so? — I love Christ, because I trust that by placing my 
heart on him it will c end well. 1 am convinced that if I bad continued as 1 was 
formerly, my end would have been 'destruction. 

What means do you use for the °con version of your countrymen ? — I earnestly 
pray that* all my relatives and family ana connexions, and all the land, may be- 
come Christian. c 

But wlfat means do you use as a teacher ?-— I teach men their danger a^ sinners, 
and endeavour to tpach them to go to Christ for salvation. I do this as a teacher, 
and I also preach to the same effect. * • 
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When persons wish to come to the Lord’s table, what evidence of religion is 
required there ? — The thing required is this, before thev unite in the ordinance, 
that the heart be united to Jesus. • # Jr 

Do you believe that^e people, who receive Christianity, are really anxious * 
that all around them should enjoy it, and will they do all they can to extend it ? 
— It is the desire of all tflat otners should receive the Word of God, and the 
blessings of Christianity, and they are willing to help in order that it should be so* 

The Rev. Thomas Heath then addressed the assembly to the following 
effect : —Probably you are aware, at least many ar£, that ou$ missions now extend 
frojn longitude 140 deg. west, to about 167 deg. east; that is, they extend over 
more than 50 deg. of longitude ; and this within a belt of latitude aoout 10 to 21 
or 22 degs. south. They include *&e Marquesas, Georgian, and Society Islands, 
with many of the smaller islands attached to them ; that is, the Austral and 
Paumotu, and others ; the Hervey group, the Samoans, the island of Rotumah, 
the five islands of the New Hebrides, twaof the Loyalty group, and two of the 
New Caledonia group. This has been the ground over which the Camden has 
had to sail. She has also had to go and return from Sydney, which is ten days* 
or a fortnight’s sail from the most western of our stations. Starting from Sydney, 
she had to sail upwards of 3,000 miles to reach the Marquesas ; then taking the 
islands successively downwards, till she had finished, she returned to Sydney. 
Taking into account the annual visits to these islands, and the voyage out and 
home, I think 1 may say in round numbers, that she has sailed 80,000 miles since 
she left England in April 1838. Thus it appears, that besides her two voyages 
out and home, she has gone over some 12,000 miles per anaum. Iif addition to 
visiting every year some of the older missions, she has been instrumental in form- 
ing missions at Rotumah, five islands of the New Hebrides, ^wo at the Loyalty 
group and New Caledonia, which is nearly 500 miles in circuit, and the Isle of 
Pines, adjacent to that island. I have come home more especially for the purpose 
of endeavouring to induce the Directors to part with tlfe Camden t and to obtain 
a larger vessel; not because we think the Camden , on the whole, ha^done ill; 
quite the contrary : it is the opinion of those best competent to judge, that she 
has, all things considered, done well. • 

In proceeding to give an account of the different missions, I shall first touch 
upon the Samoan mission, (Navigators Islands,) to which l myself have had the 
happiness of being attached. Six of us went out in the year 1835, and arrived 
there in June, 1836 ; we found the way prepared for us, to some extent, by the visits 
of our brethren, Williams, Barff, Buzacott, and Platt, — so that several congrega- 
tions were already formed, and superintended by native teachers from the Society 
and Hervey Islands. The natives, however, had made little progress at that 
time in Christian knowledge, and the arrival of the Dunnottar Castle , with our- 
selves, created a very extraordinary sensation, amounting to enthusiasm, through- 
out the group, insomuch that when we went round our several appointed districts 
to visit the chiefs and the teachers, and to take measures for extending our opera- 
tions, we found chief after chief, and tribe after tribe, not only willing but eager 
to avow that they had come to the determination to renounce heathenism, and to 
be brought under Christian instruction. When we speak of the conversion of 
these chiefs, and clans sometimes consisting of from 300 to 500 people, we allude 
merely to their renunciation of heathenism : we by no means wish to convey the 
notion that they are all Christians in the proper sensff of that term ; but when 
they give up all their old superstitions, and we see tjiem almost to a man attend- 
ing public worship ever/ Sabbath, and observe half the population attending 
schools— .grandfathers, father^ and children — we thkik there Is much for which, 
to be thankful, although only a small number of these may actually be considered 
as real Christians. 

I will speak of one or two instances, to show how they came over at Manono, 
a small island upon which I have teen living, and which, with a portion of Upolu, 
formed my district. The father-chief at Msftiono is a venelable old man of the 
name of Pea : he has taken the name, Bipce his^con version, of “ Servant of Jesus. 
About a month after my arrival there, I resolved to go and visit him ; *audsince 
the death of Malietoa he is decidedly the greatest chief in the whole group. The 
design I*had in view in visiting him was to make him a small aresenvf and state 
the objects for which we had come to the group. The wholp family and part of 
•the clan were Assembled in a large house, in order to discuss the matter. The 
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chief was at that time very unwell, and the question under discussion was, not 
only whether they should embrace Christianity, but whether he should apply to 
me for medicine. ThejnJiseussed the matter for nearly an hour, and at last, be- 
Voming wear^, I inquired as to his complaint, and ask(4 him if he would allow 
me to administer some medicine. He waved hig hand^that I should go aside, and 
desired some of the natives to tell me that he was not yet Christian, and that 
he could not hear anything from me concerning the name of Jehovah till Iffe had 
decided whether he would become a Christian ©r not ! 

After half an hourb further discussion, an attendant was desired to inform me, 
and some of the members of my congregation, who bad been trained by a native 
teacher from Rarotonga, that he had resolved to become a Christian, and to add, 
that his family, and, he supposed, many of lift clan would unite with him. On 
the following Sabbath-day we held service in a large house that belonged to him, 
— a house in which they had been accustomed to have their obscene dances, and 
to hold their public assemblies. We held Christian service there the first time, 
and the house was crowded. I suppose there were not less than 500 persons, all 
seriously listening to Teava, the native teacher, while he preached to them a 
faithful sermon on the text, “ His name shall be called Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” I give that as a specimen merely of the way in which 
chief after chief, and clan after dan, acted after consultation. Sometimes they 
held successive consultations for weeks or months, but that was the course they 
generally pursued. We can rarely get them to hear the gospel till they have 
resolved to^ renounce heathen isnflff and come over to us. But the old chief, 
although he embraced Christianity, 'continued for a long time bis superstitious 
notions, and so did his family. I was called up between eleven and twelve o’clock 
at night, and desired <o go upwards of a mile to the chief’s house, where it was 
said his brother was possessed of a devil. The brother had joined him in em- 
bracingrChristianity. It was their decided belief, and is so still, that there is this 
kind of demoniacal possession. There are certain diseases which they always 
ascribe t<fci?,fluence of ^hat description. I went and found the people in the house 
trembling, the man himself thinking that the god Moso, to whom he had been 
pfiest, was angry with him, and that he was about to be killed. I had taken 
some medicine with me, for both the missionaries ami the native teachers always 
adopt that plan. The medicine was administered, and I then desired Teava, the 
native teacher, to engage in prayer, for I had not then sufficiently acquired the 
language to do it myself. In about half an hour it was alleged that the 
demon had fled, and all was then quiet. Many things of the same kind have 
occurred. 

On one occasion, I was sent for, a distance of eighty miles, to go to a large 
island ; the message being that the people were inclined to embrace Christianity. 
With great difficulty I got across the channel, and over the long and difficult road 
by land. On our arrival, we found the people engaged in a sham fight. Two 
districts were assembled together, and they were using clubs cut out of the thick 
stern of the cocoa-nut frond, equal to the ordinary clubs in size, and nearly as 
hard. After several chiefs had met, flourished their weapons, and retired again 
without fighting, two men began in*earnest. It was not long before the arm of 
one was broken ; but the man did not fall. A shout of victory was raised by the 
party of the man who struck the blow, and instantly their opponents took up 
stones, and rushed upon fhenp as a body. I thought that it wotdd be wise for me 
to get out of the way, and Btnoved off, telling the chiefs that I had seen enough. 
After this was over, they held a consultation as to whether they should become 
•Christians or not, and thaf very everting 300, headed by a party of chiefs who 
‘had been at the fight, resolved that they would unite with us in Christian wor- 
ship on the next day — Sunday. On the Monday morning we commenced a 
school, and by the time I left in the forenoon of that day, several had learned 
the letters of the alphabet. Time will not alUw me to mention several instances 
of the same character ; suffice it t^say, that chief after chief, and thousands after 
thousands of the people throughout the island, in the course of two years, were 
brought under Christian instruction. Since then about 3,000 have been bap- 
tized on their profession of Christianity ; there were nearly 2,000 in phristian 
communion wheh I left, in whose piety the missionaries cherish a pleasing 
confidence, and numbers of candidates. About 27,000 (nearly one-half the 
population) of Samoa have learned to read. Many of them rfead portions of 
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the scriptures which we have translated, and others elementary books. Some 
thousands can write upon slates ; for we have neither copy-books, pens, nor ink, 
and indeed we have far from an adequate supply of slates. 

With regard to translations, the four Gospels' have been^printed and issued ; the 
Epistle to the Romans is, .ready to go to press, and the Acts nearly ho; and all 
the Epistles are in manuscript, exyept a part of the Hebrews, and in a forward 
state as regards revision. We have also translated Exodus, Deuteronomy, and 
Laifik/and parts of thfe other hooks of the Old Testament. These, however, 
are only in rough draft; and, supposing that we were to print them off as rapidly 
as we could, still it would take some years to carry them through the press. 
NVe«*wish, however, to be exceedingly cautious, and to take time for tbeir cor- 
rection. The people have always been delighted with the books that we have 
printed, — elementary books, scriptufe history, and small magazines; but above 
all, with portions of tbte scriptures. If we have had anything like a stock of , 
another book, and a Gospel has come out, the sale of the other book has been 
nearly suspended. 

We have from the very first perceived the importance of instructing the native 
teachers, of whom only twelve missionaries have nearly 200 under their superin- 
tendence, and we are obliged to depend very much upon them. We wish to 
make them still more efficient. They labour not only among the Samoans, but 
between twenty and thirty have already been sent as missionaries to the islands 
to the westward, where we hope to have the happiness of sending scores more — 
at least we shall do so if the Christians of Great Britain will furnish us with the 
means. We do not doubt that the people will^receive them : for if ever there 
was a proof of the fiery pillar having gone before a Society in its operations, 
there is that proof with relation to the London Missionary Society in the So\ith 
Sea Islands. The islands are prepared, the people are wiling, and -we are 
anxious to convey to them all tkat Christianity bestows ; but we have been told to 
stop, because the funds are not sufficient. I shall never forget the meeting when 
first the question was proposed to our simple native tcachfers — “ Who among you 
are ready to go with Mr. Williams to the islands to the westward ?’ V»The call 
in half, an -hour was responded to by between thirty and forty; and Inave with 
me Mr. Williams’ manuscript list of their names. # 

Perhaps l ought to say a word with regard to what is called civilization and 
morals. Speaking of the people generally, the time ha* not allowed them to 
make very great progress. However, their clothing, and the mode in which 
they manage their cottages, are very much improved, and l trust will still niQrj; 
improve. When we went thither we found them a very clean people, notwith- 
standing their vices. I wish not to be misunderstood : a minority, and only a 
minority, we regard as true Christians ; but still, with respect to the general 
state of morals, take a certain number, or a certain district, or a certain village, 
and compare them with a corresponding number of the inhabitants of any part 
of England and Scotland, and 1 do not hesitate to say that we should have the 
advantage. One fact will illustrate this position. When the American survey- 
ing squadron went to Samoa in 1839, it called at Tutuila. Some of the young 
ollicers were anxious for amusement, and went on shore for that purpose. They 
visited one cottage, and found the people, for it was just sunset, reading the 
scriptures ; they went to a second, and there they were singing a hymn ; they 
visited a third, and they were engaged in prayer. They went round the whole 
settlement, and f'c/urid all the families engaged in tl)£ same way. They then re- 
turned to the ship and toljl their companions that there was no gratification to 
be had there, and they were obliged to go to a heathen settlement on the oppo- 
site side of the island, before *they could kee a nativk dance. *1 have with me • 
several letters from the Samoan people to the churches and chiefs of the Society, * 
and to the friends in general in England. 1 may be permitted to read one of 
them addressed to the London Missionary Society. 

• » 

“ To the Missionary Society in BritaIn. 

“Friends! The London Missionary •Society . This is the friendly letter* of 
the church, and teachers, and deacons : their urgent letter this to you. * Do you 
kindly regard us, and choose some missionaries that they may come *nd publish 
the kingdom of Jesus in this group. This is the thing we earnest! j? entreat, 
brethren, that you pray earnestly to God for us and for all lands, that the work 
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of God may prosper through 'the world like the Word written in the Gospel of 
John, that he who soweth and he who reapeth may mutually rejoice. You, the 
societies, and the ifijasionaries-, and the government, we show to you certain 
things which have begun to grow* up„ in Samoa here ; these are the things, the 
arrow-root? and the cocoa-nut oil, to assist in the wolfc of God. Behold it was 
not from us, but from your kindness to these lanjls. That is the end of this 
Word. May we mutually prosper from God. This letter is#vritten from Manono.” 

I shall pass over Rotumah, and just glance at the Rfew Hebrides. You are 
aware that the sainted Williams placed teachers at Tanna, and fell on his visit 
to Erromanga on the following day. As soon as we could we followed him there, 
strengthened the mission at Tanna, placed teachers at Erromanga and Immer, 
and subsequently brother Murray "placed teachers at Anatom and Erranan. The 
mission at Erromanga is suspended through a'mistake — 1 believe simply a mistake ; 
, for on our arrival at Tanna, about 14 or 15 months since** we received an invita- 
tion from Erromanga to send teachers there again. At all these islands there are a 
few people who attend Christian worship on the Sabbath and on other days. This 
time last year I was at Tanna, and had the happiness of spending four months 
with Messrs. Turner and Nisbet, to aid them in the commencement of their 
operations. The people differ in many respects from what have generally been 
called Polynesians — they are about half-way between the Papuan and Polyne- 
sian, and from all appearances we may expect that the work will be far more dif- 
ficult there than it has been in the Samoan Mission ; nevertheless we have made 
a commencement, and I think a favourable commencement. During the time I 
was there, we were able so far4to acquire the language as to draw up short ad- 
dresses ana short pVayers. Before'that time the native teachers had been able to 
trahslate for us, and generally 300 people in Tanna heard the Word of God every 
week? There wefe*sch«>ols formed for boys, and for adults, and one for girls, 
which waB conducted by Mrs. Turner, and Mrs. Nisbet. 1 have received a 
letter, .from Mr. Turner, dated a few weeks after I left, stating that the schools 
were going on there Better than when I left them, but unhappily the people 
were at^ar. The district in which we resided was at war with another only 
from a mile-and-a-hall to two miles distant. When I left, the war had been 
Carried on for six weeks, and all our efforts to bring it to a termination were 
unavailing. The war, however, had not been very destructive; for although 
they had been fighting, three, four, or five days a- week, there had been only 
three killed on each side, though vast numbers had been wounded with spears 
qpd arrows. 

I was anxious to ascertain before I came away, how far any of them might be 
considered as having renounced their superstitions and idolatry : for we did not 
consider, as in the case of the Samoans, that their attendance on public worship 
was any proof that they had done so. I put the question to several of the chiels, 
and they assured me that they no longer worshipped their old gods, but Jehovah ; 
and one afternoon, l had a proof that one of them at least did so. I arrived at 
the clan just about the time that they were taking their evening meal, and before 
doing so it used to be the custom to pray to their gods, but on this occasion the 
chief offered up a prayer to Jehovah. It was not a mere saying of grace, but a 
deliberate prayer of four or five minutes’ duration. One petition in that prayer 
greatly interested me; it was, that the word of God might be sent to other 
dark lands as it has been sent to Tanna. You are aware that stations have been 
formed at Mar& and Lifif! tvyo islands of the Loyalty group, -*-a group of which 
we scarcely know anything; but happily, some of the Samoans who had been 
drifted there served as interpreters on Mr. Murray’s going, and operations were 
« soon commenced. The mission at th£ Isle of Pines, adjacent to New Caledonia, 

* has been suspended, in consequence of the conduct of white barbarians, who have 
gone there as sandal- wood dealers, and have irritated the people till they have 
determined to have no foreigners among them, and our teachers have been sent 
away. This is not *thfe worst feature of the*case. Notice was given that the 
next vessel which approached shoyld be attacked out of revenge ; and I am sorry 
to 'find that Captain Ebrill, a kind-hearted man, who married the daughter of one 
of the missionaries, together with his crew, have been cut off, and also half the 
crew of another vessel. They were treated most barbarously; and the people 
have shnfon thatt they were— as we suspected — cannibals. Since we first went 
there, upwards of one hundred vessels have visited the islands fry sandal. wood { 
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but they do not treat the people with justice in getting it, nor is their conduct 
befitting the land to which they belong. y 

After referring to the proceedings of the JFrench at Tahiti, of which the lead- 
ing features have been noticed in former numbers, 'Mr. Heath concluded his. 
statements by observing* — From what you have heard, you will expect before I 
conclude that I should givt the !ieasons why we want a larger vessel. I cannot, 
however, now stop iJb go into details ; suffice it to say, that it has been proved 
to the satisfaction of committees, and of the Board of Directors, that to nave a 
vessel twice the size of the Camaen , to say nothing of other immense advantages, 
would be a great saving from year to year of e^ense ; aifd perhaps that argu- 
ment Will have more weight than any other. We ought to have had two vessels, 
but if we have only one, it must* as I have said, be of much greater burthen; 
and we must therefore look to the British public to furnish the means necessary for 
the purpose. We have not only nearly forty missionary families already therd, 
but many new stations to attend to in the islands of the New Hebrides, Loyalty, 
and New Caledonia, together with fresh openings presented to us to the west- 
ward. I have now, therefore, to ask for your sympathies on behalf of the Tphi- 
tians, and to enable us to obtain the desired larger vessel. I appeal to you also 
for a further object: I ask you to erect now a monument to the memory of 
Williams. We have heard of cenotaphs and other things, but hitherto there has 
been no appropriate monument to that lamented man. In his “ Enterprises," 
alluding to the Papuan race, he says, “ To that people I shall, on my return, 
direct my principal attention, and I trust that British Christians, encouraged by 
the results of their efforts on behalf of the cither races, wiiybe still aiore anxious 
for the conversion of this, and never relax their efforts or suspend thair prayers, 
till all the islands that stud the vast Pacific shall be enlightened and blefigpd with 
the gospel of salvation.” Su*:h was his living, such Was h*s*dying wish. I have 
no doubt (if we could know it) it is still his wish, and I contend that we never 
shall have erected a monument befitting his character ^nd labours till*tbis has 
been realized — till we have carried the gospel to all the islands that stud the 
Pacific ocean. I would only add, in the language of a heathen chie#*’^ We have 
abundance of proof that God is working we call upon you to pray for his bias- 
ing and for his support; and let all be ambitious of the honour of being ** co- 
workers together with God.” 


DEATH OF A NATIVE CHIEFTAINESS IN RAROTONGA. 

(From Rev. W. Gill, Arorungi, Dec. 81, 184L\) 

You will be grieved to learn that the sickness of the poor people is fast depopu- 
lating this island. There have not been so many cases during the past year, but 
it must be remembered that the number of inhabitants is less now than formerly. 
There is an average decrease of 300 souls annually in the island. 

At this station, there have been 94 deaths in the past year, while the births 
have only amounted to 27. In a few years hence, our settlements will be very 
thin. Oh ! that the Lord may listen to our prayers, and spare a remnant to the 
praise of his grace 1 

Among our deaths we have been called to number many of the most useful and 
devoted members of the church, several of whom £pve pleasing testimony to the 
power of the gospel during the last conflict. Makea Yaine, wife of Makea the 
late chief of Avarua, has been among the*nuraber o£ those whom we hope havp 
been removed to the churcfl triumphant. Makea Vaine, from the time of her 
conversion, was steadfast to the profession of faith, and increasingly devoted in 
her efforts for the welfare of others, to the close of life. Although somewhat 
advanced in years, she soon learngd to read, and I have Jieard Mrs. Buzacott say 
that she rarely visited their house without bringing herfTestament under her 
arm, to inquire into some passage which she had been reading at home. 

For some years she was a most efficient Superintendent in the female depart- 
ment of the children’s school ; but for two years before her death, she devoted 
her whale energies to the adult department of the early oforuing-rckool, where 
her influence and example were most beneficial. For some time before Mr. Buz- 
$ acott's departin', she had had several attacks, and in May and June she grew 
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worse. As the realities of death approached her, she became more and more 
humble, and at last could sing of redemption through the blood of the Lamb. 
On the last Sabbath irr^fuly she became much worse. On my entering her 
Apartment I found her insensible.* Thfe strong hand of death was fast accom- 
plishing its purpose. 

After waiting a little time she revived, and upon tier recognising me, I said, 
“ Friend, you are near death : are you in much pain ?” She answered, “ Yes, my pain 
is very great ” I inquired, u Are you troubled^ at all in mind in reference to the 
past, or the future ?” # She replied, “ No, my heart is fixed, my thoughts centre 
in Jesus.” 44 Can you really place the care of your all on the Saviour?” 1 in- 
quired ; ** and have you no misgiving of heart about your security in him T* She 
thought a moment, and said, “ There is at tinges a little trouble lest I should not 
rjeach the place where Jesus dwells;” again, pausing for a moment, she resumed, 
“ But the trouble is not great; my heart is with Him — my heart is with Jesus.” 
Then referring to a sweet native hymn, expressive of the Psalmist’s faith and 
hope, when he sang, “ Yea, though 1 walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod and tliy staff they com- 
fort me;” she again became convulsed, and in that state continued until the fol- 
lowing day, when the chariot of the Lord’s deliverance appeared and bore her 
redeemed spirit to the place of his glory . 


4 MASSACRE AT .THE ISLE OF PINES 

« r 

We deftly regret {o.statg, that, in the month of April last, a report reached 
Sydney, of the truth of which no reasonable doubt, can be entertained, that an- 
other of Jtliose dreadful massacres so frequent among the unchristianized islands of 
the Pacific, had been recently perpetrated by the natives at the Isle of Pines. It 
appears, tjmt on the 12th of August, 1842, three days before the Camden reached 
Sydney onner voyage Ho England, the brig Star, commanded by Captain Ebrill, 
soft-in-law of one of our missionaries at Tahiti, sailed from that port for the Isle of 
Pines, where she arrived, it is supposed, about a month after. Whiledying at anchor 
olf the island, the captain and crew, who had previously been on the most friendly 
terms with the natives, went on shore for the purpose of cutting timber, and 
were thus engaged when, upon a signal from Matuka, the principal chief, the 
people rushed upon them, slaughtered them with their own axes, and afterwards 
devoured them. The chief then sent a number of the natives, together with some 
of the native evangelists from the Samoas, who had been labouring a short time 
upon the island, to tow the vessel on shore; and when this was done, the Samoan 
teachers were also killed at his command. 

Thus have the merciful purposes of the Society in reference to this island been 
defeated for the present, and thus has additional evidence been afforded of the 
necessity for greater efforts to spread tbe gospel among the unevangelized and 
barbarous portion of the Polynesian tribes, not only as the divinely appointed in- 
strument for securing the salvation of the soul, but as the only effectual safeguard 
against the recurrence of such heart-rending atrocities as that which has now been 
stated. It is, however, consolatory to know that the murderous attack of the 
natives was not in conscqi&nce of any feeling of opposition to the Christian reli- 
gion, or its teachers, but wa^,*simply an act of indiscriminate revenge for severe 
injuries formerly inflicted upon them by Europeans visiting their island. The 
murder of the Sartfoan evangelists admits of less extenuation ; but their connec- 
tion with foreigners would, in the estimation of th6* barbarous people, incapable 
of distinguishing friends from enemies, be a sufficient justification of the act. 

It is deeply to be regretted that’the Star left Sydney before the arrival of the 
Camden , since Captain Morgan, who had recently visited the Isle of Pines, was 
aware of the intention of the nativee to destroy the next Europeans who should 
land* amongst them. Had Captain Ebrill sailed three days later, he would have 
been apprised of the danger, and dissuaded from his enterprise ; but, unhappily, 
the first intimation hjp received of the fearful doom that awaited himself and his 
crew, was the wild and sudden rush of the exasperated islanders on their confiding 
and unprepared victims. 
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PROOFS OF DIVINE FAVOUR IN CAFFRARIA, 

• • 

(From Kov. Jl. Oaldorwo.xl, Ulinkwuter, CafFraria, Juno 12, 1843.) 

W fitle the measure of our success is by no means to be regarded as the rule of 
our duty ; and while the number he may be permitted to deceive into ehureli- 
fellc/wship would be an unsafe and unscripturai criterion of the Christian character 
and ability of any missionary or minister ; still it is most depressing to labour 
without any success. To bear up against the depressing influence of such a trial 
requires unusual faith j^and it must be regarded as a ground of very great thank-* 
fulness and encouragement, by all engaged in the cause of missions, whether at 
home or abroad, when the missionary is favoured to see any signs of life amid the 
darkness and death by which he is surrounded ; when he is permitted to tell the 
churches at home that he fighteth in the “ high places of the field/’ “not as one 
that beateth the air.” 

You will, therefore, I know, rejoice with me, when I inform you that I had the 
happiness, the Sabbath before last, to baptize and receive into church-fellowship 
nineteen Caffres, three Hottentots, and two, formerly slaves — one Hottentot, 
baptized when a child, at Theopolis, was admitted into the church at the same 
time — in all 25 persons. The scene was unusually interesting, and f. trust the 
impressions of the day will long remain. 1 hope the occa^fon has be§u blessed 
to give us a fresh impulse. It is truly humbling to think how constantly we re- 
quire to be pushed forward, y how prone we are to fall fia«k and beedflte lan- 
guid! We are here deprived of many of the hallowed and exciting influences of 
home. But the Lord is faithful and compassionate, anj) he knoweth them that 
are his. 

The last mentioned Hottentot was formerly a source of jpueli annojtftr.ee to me. 
11c bad more knowledge than many of his neighbours, but it was that knowledge 
which puifeth up. He was proud and violent, and much given to quarrel. But 
he is now a changed man. lie was humbled under an attack of the small-pox ; 
and ever since be appears to have profited by the stated ministrations on the Sab- 
bath and during the week. 

In Catfreland, l believe there has always been much secret opposition by£be 
chiefs and ainapakati, or counsellors, with an outward show of encouragement, or 
an appearance of indifference. The native authorities of this land seem to have 
long thought the teachers were a simple, harmless set of folks; that the word of 
God which they spoke could not do any harm ; that they might, therefore, be 
permitted to talk; and thus the credit and temporal advantage of apparently 
countenancing the teachers might be enjoyed, without much risk of old customs 
being endangered. But things are beginning to alter. The matter is becoming 
more serious. Too many are seen to be influenced by the truth, and the word of 
God is proved to be not quite so harmless to good old customs as was supposed. 
All this is gradually converting secret, into open and determined, opposition. 
But a work has been begun which no chief, or any set of chiefs, can entirely 
destroy. m 

We have now & considerable number of childreruin the school on the station, 
and Airs. C. has resumed Jier work with the girls. *We have also three boys and 
six girls in the house under instruction. J3ut their maintenance this season will 
be a serious affair, owing to scarcity of food, which /s caused by the want of irri* 
gatiou. I am trying to urge the people in the immediate neighbourhood, who havcf 
a i ight to live near the river, to bring the water out upon the land. It would 
require great labour, and the people have no food. St^ll we shall make the at- 
tempt. 1 fear now to ask a farthflig for any, thing from home, when there is so 
much heart-rending distress there. „ 

I have got £10 towards the work. *It wsuld require at least £50, ip addition 
to the labour of the people. This would secure food for a considerable nuftnber, 
and would be far better to the people, and therefore to the cause thar^an annual 
subscription of money. We cannot maintain our position cfHci?ntly in this coun- 
try without irrigation ; and no station ought ever to be commenced without its 
being ascertained that the land cun fie irrigated. 
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Dfif^TEI OF THE REV. PETER WRIGHT. 

* Additional particulars of this deeply afflictive even| # are communicated in the 
appended copy of a letter, addressed by the sorrowing widow of our departed 
brother, to the llev. Dr. Philip, at Cape Tovtfn : — * * 

My Dear Sir, — You will, ere this, have heard of the great loss wbich*we and 
the mission have sustained. The fever has been in our house for more than two 
months; not a servant has f scaped; and all, with the exception of the three 
youngest children, have had it. On the 31 st of March, my dear partner beggn to 
complain. On the Saturday he prepared for the Sabbath, and attended two fu- 
nerals. On the Sabbath morning he felt mutfh worse, and said, “O that I had but 
r assistance to-day for my great work ! I feel as if I shall scarcely get through the 
services.” However, he preached three times, and administered the Lord’s supper. 
Many were that day admitted to the church, and one of our own children among 
the rest. 

On the Monday morning Mr. W. complained that he felt worse ; but he at- 
tended to the meetings for inquirers, and was busily employed all the day in the 
affairs of the mission. Tuesday passed away in the same manner, but he con- 
tinued to get worse. On the Wednesday he was entirely laid aside, and took to 
his bed to get up no more. For the first eight days there was nothing apparently 
very dangerous : he prescribed for himself and for two of the children who were 
both confined to their beds with fever ; and also for the servants. On the ninth 
day his syftiptoms became very alarming, and we lost no time in sending off to 
Coltesbefg for medical advice. On the tenth day he lost both his hearing and his 
speecb^and his suf?ering% were very great. 

We had no help at hand, hut we tried every mfeans in our power to afford him 
relief, but it was all in vain — death was near. A little before twelve o’clock at 
night the men arrived ft’om Colesbcrg, but the doctor could not come. The men 
brought jaedicines which the doctor hoped would give relief. We succeeded in 
giving him a little, but he immediately appeared worse. In a little more than a 
quarter of an hour, he became convulsed ; and after being twice convulsed, his 
happy spirit took its flight. 

On the Thursday when my dear partner grew worse, the deacons assembled 
the people together in the church, purposely to pray for their dear pastor’s re- 
covery. Some of the old members came and knelt at his bedside, and prayed 
earnestly that the Lord w r ould not remove from them their kind shepherd, who 
cared for all their interests, and who watched over them ivith fatherly kindness. 
The last two days of his life were days of weeping and lamentation among the 
people : they all attended his funeral and wept bitterly over his grave ; the ser- 
vice was conducted by one of the deacons, who has taken a deep interest in all our 
concerns. The other deacon, with the chief and his principal men, have done all 
in their power to comfort us. 

The first sabbath after Mr. W.’s death, the place of worship was a place of 
mourning ; the speakers could not be heard for weeping, — they had to stop and 
mingle their tears with the people. The mission was daily becoming more inter- 
esting; a revival had begun, and people were daily coming to our house to in- 
quire what they must do to be saved. The schools had been well attended, and 
we often had more than 800 # children in both schools. 1 had also commenced a 
sewing-school twice a-week, which pleased the people very much. And, as it 
regarded temporal things, Philippolis had never made sftch a move before. There 
,l&re many good Bouses in to forward* state ; soii^e already roofed and others 
•thatched; .and there are also a good many begun, and many good stone kraals 
have been built. 

I am very sorry for the chief. Tie is much cast down. The Lord is never at 
a loss for want of mqpnf, and I trust some one# will come forth who will study all 
the interests of these poor and now^fflicted people. The last labours of my dear 
husband for the temporal welfare (A 7 fbese, people, was answering the false charges 
of the Bcfors against the Griquas. It cost him much labour, he bad so many wit- 
nesses to examine. , 

I know*you will sympathize with us, and pray for us. I am now left a widow 
with nine fatherless children — I have lost a kind husband, and my children a ten- 
der and afFoctionatc father. « 4 
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MADAGASCAR. 

EXPULSION OF THE NATIVE TEACHERS, RAFARAVAVY ANQ JOSEPH, 

FROM' NOSIMITSIO BY THE FRENCH. 

* 1 

The following communications from our indefatigable missionary, the Rev. D. 
Johns, under date Mauritius, April will be read with deep and painful interest. 
The Directors had been encouraged to hope, that a mission nyght be commenced 
in some of the islands lying off the north-east side of Madagascar; but it will be 
seen that the plan is, for the present, defeated by the political movements of the 
French in these quarters, and the hostility of the Romish priests. The Directors 
learn, by subsequent letters, tfyat Mr. Johns has gone down again to the western 
coast of Magadascar, and they anxiously wait to hear the result of his visit, and 
to ascertain what opening be can find for locating the native teachers, and pro- 
moting the interests of a mission in connection with which so much prayer and 
faith have been exercised. 

A few days ago I received letters from Joseph and Mary, extracts of which I 
forward by this opportunity. I am again cast down; for my plans are once more 
frustrated. We had made up our minds to establish a mission at Nosimitaio, 
which would be likely to bear upon Madagascar; but the French have taken pos- 
session of the island, and a Catholic priest has fixed his abode there, and driven 
away our teachers, so that now we have no hope of being able to do any thing 
there more than at Nosibe, Nosifaly, or Nosikomba. The fsmr islands are now 
in the possession of the French ; and 1 am told by good authority that4hey «de- 
sign taking possession of a large portion of the north yf Madagascar befapB the 
close of this year, and that preparations are now being made for it. They also 
intend to take Mojanga, nor is it expected that they will stop until they gain pos- 
session of the whole island. This they will be able to accomplish without much 
difficulty, since they are engaging upon their side all the chieftains who are not 
in subjection to the llovas. These chieftains are inveterate enerifie! to the 
Hovas, who have often treated them with barbarous cruelty, and they will readily 
do all in their ptfwcr to assist the French in subduing them. 

I need not say anything respecting the proceedings of Joseph and Mary at Nosi- 
mitsio, and the cause of their departure. Though their pious efforts to introduce 
the Gospel among their countrymen in that island had not been long commenced, 
we may hope that the seed they have sown will not be altogether lost. During 
the four months and n half they were allowed to teach, a good many persons 
learned to read the Scriptures, and obtained copies of the Psalms or Testament, 
which I believe they still retain. And may we not hope that some of these will 
teach in turn their relatives and friends? I am much pleased with the feeling 
evinced by Joseph and Mary : they do not murmur, or appear discouraged in their 
work, but seem sensible that it is their duty to do all in their power ,to advance 
the cause of the Redeemer in any part of their native land. 

(Extract of a letter from Joseph, to Rev. 1). Johns, Nosimitsio, Feb. 1843.) 

In a week after your departure from Nosimitsio, Ratsimiharo brought his wife 
and her sisters to [tafaravavy, so that she had then five<j)r six scholars, and 1 had 
six scholars who attended to receive instruction etpry day. When the people 
saw that the instruction communicated to the scholars was not difficult, but easy*; 
and when they heard our daily conversation, many .applied to us for spelling, 
books, and ail who tried to ISarn of their own accord improved fast, and were! 
much delighted. When they all assembled, the house was found tod small to 
receive them, and I was obliged to take them oift of doors, and to have assistance 
in teaching them. j 

This was the delightful state of things in th** island. We tvere greatly rejoiced 
in teaching the people, and in conversing with them, and felt much encouraged 
by their improvement. Many were able 4 to retad, and we gave them several eppies 
of the Psalter and New Testament, and we began to think of establishing prayer- 
meetings.* Alas ! our joy lasted not long ! On the 16th of Nftvnmberf a Catholic 
priest from Nosibe, arrived at Nosimitsio, and, as soon as he arrived, before enter- 
ing any house, he came to us at the bpuse of Rafaravavy, and called Andrianado 
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and myself to follow him. When we entered the house, he invited us most 
earnestly to unite with him, and teach his scholars, offering to supply us with nil 
we wanted as to foody clothing, and residence; and give us a dollar a-montb for 
the present. We replivd, that -we would teach according to our own way; and 
after we refused again and again to comply with his Repeated requests, he said, 
“ I tell you then, plainly, that this island, ap d Npsifaly and Nosibc, have not 
many masters. The French alone are the masters heret and they do as they 
please. I have offered to engage you, and you refuse; therefore I tell jfou that 
we will have no other mode of worship hereout that of the Roman Catholic.’* 
Soon after the Catholic prbst commenced building a house in the village, and 
the people were ordered not to come to us. As there was a general dissatisfac- 
tion in the island, and having no people to teach, we wrote to Madam D , at 

Nosibp, and in a few days her little vessel ^arrived to convey us thither. We 
embarked, eight in number, and arrived in safety at Ncfeibe, after a few hours’ 

sail. We cannot speak too highly of Madam I) . She is exceedingly kind 

to us ; has given us a good house on her premises to reside in, and her servants 
unite with us in family worship. We intend, however, shortly to take a house 
outside the premises, as there are many Sakalavas, afraid to enter the house of a 
Frenchman, who wish to converse with us relative to the word of God, and to 
learn its contents. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Mr. Mullens. 

On TBbsday evening, Stpt. 5th, Mr. Joseph Mujlens, B.A., of Coward College 
and London University, was ordained to the Missionary office at Barbican Chapel. 
The Rev. Dr. Jenkyn^ tutor of Coward College, commenced the service with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer ; the Rev. J. J. Freeman, one of the Secre- 
taries o£t*he Society* proposed the usual questions; the Rev, Arthur Tidman 
(Mr. Mullens’ pastor) offered the ordination prayer; and the Rev. A. F. Lacroix, 
of Calcutta, delivered the charge; at the conclusion of which, a beautiful copy 
of Bagster’s Polyglott Bible was presented to Mr. Mullens, in the name of the 
Church, by the Rev. # A. Tidman. The concluding prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Henry Madgin. 


Mr. Parker. 

On Thursday evening, Sept* 7th, Mr. John Henry Parker, of Homerton College, 
was ordained as a Missionary at the Old Meeting, Homerton. The Rev. A. 
Wells, of Clapton, read suitable portions of Scripture, and offered the opening 

f >rayer. The introductory discourse, describing the Missionary’s future field of 
abour, was delivered by the Rev. A. F. Lacroix. The questions were asked by 
the Rev. A. Tidman, in his official capacity, as a Secretary of the Society. The 
Rev. W. Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stortford, (Mr. P.’s former pastor,) presented the 
ordination prayer. The Rev. Dr. Pye Smith (tutor of Mr. P.) gave the charge ; 
and the Rev. John Feaston, from Exeter, offered the conducing prayer. The 
services on both occasions t Were very numerously attended, and proved deeply 
interesting. 1 


EMBARKATION OF MISSIONARIES. 

On Saturday, Sept t 9tti, the Rev. A. F. Latyroix, and family, returning to Cal- 
cutta, with Rev. Joseph Mullens, Vmd Rev. J. H. Parker, appointed to labour at 
thte same station, embarked for Cllcutta„in the Queen , Capt. M‘Leod, at Ports- 
mouth. * 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SIBERIA, 

LETTERS FROM SHAGDUR, SON OF KENAT, TO MR. SWAN. 

•> 

The following Letters are an affecting sequel to the late communications which 
were inserted in the number for September. They possess the deepest interest, 
and, with unaffected pathos, exhibit the mellowing influence of the gospel of 
Christ : — •' 

* On a, 28t/» April, 1843. # 

Greatly beloved elder Brother and Friend, William Swan, — Desiring 
your peace and health, I present my salutations; also, my very dear Friend and 
elder Sister, Mrs Swan, l desire your peace. 

What shall I then tell you, dear Sir? There is much to communicate, but l 
have scarcely any time to write, my heart is grieved about my dear Father, and 
is becoming as dark as night. After his baptism, his mind became peaceful, but 
he was seized with another disease, and is now near to death; be suffers very 
much, and although he wishes to speak something about you and Mrs. Swan, be 
is unable. He is filled with love in regard to the truth of God and the salvation 
of Christ. I have a very strong desire to write to you, but am alraqst unable to 
form the letters. On the 18th of April I vvas baptized : ii/was the last sabbath 
of Easter. I told the priest that, on account of my going among my fltethfen to 
teach and circulate the word 4 ,of God, it would be wett to*adlow my Girtgay* to 
remain, and so he has not taken it off. This, however, is a very small thing. 
The first and second commandments, and the 17th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, are indeed subjects for much thought. I have conversed with the 
Greek priest who lately came to the nearest village; he knows a ljt*Us Mongo- 
lian, and on Sabbath-day he read a part of the 1st chapter of John’s Gospel, and 
preached fioimit. Up to this time all is very pleasant. He lately came here tolsee 
your house and this neighbourhood; he visited all the tents here, and spoke kindly 
to the people, saying, “ The work of the missionaries was great, and must have 
been blessed of God.” “ Remember,” said he, “that the work of Christ has 
been here testified to you.” Others of our friends will now be baptized; ljyJ;.,of 
the women and children the priest said, “ Let them first well consider, and let 
them act as they thirik proper.” He also allowed us, in regard to food, to do as 
we liked. I believe Tickshi and Wandang wish rather to go back to their old 
ways than to be baptized ; but 1 think from what I bear, they will not be allowed 
to do so: their conduct thus would not only be against the truth of God, hut 
against the laws of the land. 

May the blessing of God, dear Sir, rest on you and on us. My father is now 
so ill, we know not what may happen to him. What a dying miserable thing is 
the body of man 1 How short his time ! The never-dying soul is the thing to be 
thought about. The peace and joy which Christ, the Son of God, has brought, 
is indeed precious. Dearly beloved Sister and Brother, until the time of my 
death your faces will ever remain in my heart. Whep shall the day of our meet- 
ing come? when shall we see each other? near whom, and where shall we be'*' 

1 believe I shall be these first, and there I shall 'Wait for you. Desiring your 
peace, I remain 

Your affectionate younger Brother and well-wisher, 

Shacjdur, son of Kenat — now Neil, son of John. * 

The Bishop became my Godfather. Thd Russian officers and priests now 
praise much the work you engag’d in here. The priests say they mean to fol- 
low your example. * 

* The lock of hair which is allowed to grow from the crown of the head while the 
rest of the hair is shaven. This being the form in which tho keathon .people wear 
their hair, the Gizigay, or lock of hair plaited into a long queue, is removed when any 
one is baptize 1. 
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Ona, 2 d May , Old Style , 1&*3. 

My dear Friends, 1&der brothers* and Teachers, Mr. Stallybrass 
^and Mr. Swan, — Greatly»beloved and*never-to-be-forgotten ones, I desire your 
peace and health. Ab ! my heart is at this time in the Depths. My dear father 
has gone to another world. The body, which \^as formed of dust, nas returned 
to the dust, and the soul of my dear father has returned to Ood its Maker. This 
day death has entered into my tent. Shortly after the dawhing of day my father 
breathed his last. To the end he continued irf his reason and was able to con- 
verse. Yesterday morning he grayed to God for a long while, and repeated the 
Lord's prayer. Your names, beloved, calling to mind, he prayed thus — “ €>h 
God, oh God, if it be thy will send hither two of thy servants.” After this he 
named again and again Mr. and Mrs. Swan, {farah, and John — and wept much: 
putting his hand on his breast and looking up, he beseechingly said, “ Oh Lord 
Jesus, have mercy on me !” When any friends came to see him and asked how 
he was? he answered, “ I am going, my time has come, may you live well. I 
am going to my future home.” llis pain after this became very great, almost 
unbearable, but when he got any peace he was very eager to speak. Last even- 
ing, when I asked him if he had any message to send to our beloved teachers, he 
with much joy said, “ They were not only my dear teachers, but were as my be- 
loved children. Send my last salutations to each of them : tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Swan that I have gone in peace ; I have now ceased to sec them in this world 
and, with many tears added, “ Oh that we may meet in the future world !” After 
this he lay quite still for some time, and then said, “ I am in peace because I 
have been baptized bfefore my deatK.” If I had left one of the commands of 
Christ unperformed, I should not have had peace. I have now received that for 
which WShve waitedf and, making the sign of the ci^oss, he prayed. He suffered 
great agony during the night, but had some rest towards the close, and after a 
little sleep expired without a groan. I shall afterwards write to you all that 
happens. What a very awful thing it is to be “ weighed in the balances and to 
be round Drafting J” I qften fear about myself. What am I, and what is my 
body? I strive daily to weigh myself. Jesus is my good Shepherd, and is truly 
the* comforter. Often my thoughts are with you. » 

I used to think that if I died before my father he would be greatly grieved, 
and I pitied him ; but now, although my wife, Amogolang, and my little ones, 
were to be left, Jesus Christ I hope would not forsake them. I am not at present 
well*. having a trembling all over my body and being very weak. In the night I 
get no sleep, and think much of you. In my dreams I see you, and think of you 
as not having returned to your home : then 1 have great happiness ; but when I 
wake I can only lie and meditate. — To my beloved fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters, as well as all who ask for me, my great love. 

Yours, &c. 


GLASGOW '. 

FULLAHTON AND CO., PR1NTKRS, VII.I. AFIELD. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF UNITY. 
A DISCOURSE FOR T0E TIMES. 


Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, tlftiiTye 
all speak the same thing, and^hat there be no divisions among you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same judgment.'* 
— I Con, i. 10. * 


These words were originally addressed by the Apostle Paul to the* 
members of thfe Church in Corinth. From the context it would 
appear, that a spirit of rivalry and disunion had begun to exhibit 
itself among them : this was not only dishonouring to their Christian 
profession, hut was especially obstructive of their mutual edificatioir. 
It seems to have arispn not so much from conscientious differences as 
to important points of doctrine, as from an undue preference for par- 
ticular preachers. Ver. 12, “ Now this I say, that every one of you 
saith I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and 1 of 
Christ.’* The Greeks were great admirers of human wisdom and of 
human eloquence; and even those who had been converted to the 
faith of Christ, seem to have retained a considerable measure of their 
former predilection for the popular systems of philosophy, and for a 
pompous and oratorial style of language; and this led the Corinthian 
converts to exalt *me preacher at the expense qf Another, on account 
of such external advantages, and even to depfteciate the teaching of 
Paul himself: “ His bodily presence,.” they s^id* n was weak, and 
his speech contemptible,” *2 Cor. x. 10. Now, the Apostle .shows 
that his supposed inferiority, in regard these external trappings, 
was not a matter of necessity , but the result of choice # He used “ great 
plainness of speech;” but his doing so was with a view to enhance 
the power of God as displayed in the conversion of sinners ; .so chapv 
ii. 1, 4, 5, " And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not* with 
excellency of speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto you*the testimony 
of God And my speech and my preaching was not w*ith enticing 
wcrds of man’e wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power; that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, bat 
New Series. Vol, III. * 2 N 
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in the power of God.” His adopting this simple style of language 
was also intended to* demonstrate the intrinsic efficacy of the doctrine 
of the cross to reconcile sinners to God, and (Sustain the pride of Kill 
human glory: Ver. 22 — 29, “ For the. Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom : but we preach Christ "crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the* Greeks foolishness; but unto 
them who are dalled, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of Ged is 
wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 
• The Apostle further shows the folly and mischief of indulging in 
such contentions as those above alluded to. It was destructive of the 
unity of the church ; so he asks, in a tone of holy indignation, (ver. 
13,) “Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul ?” It gave that honour to the creature 
which was the sole prerogative of the Creator, and put the instru- 
ment, in mans conversion, in place of the great Agent: Chap. iii. 
5 — 7, “Who then is Paul, and who is AjJollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man ? I have 
planted A polios' watered, but God gave the increase. So then nei- 
thetjs he thaf r planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase.” It was following the example of 
worldly men, whose unhappiness it is to live in an element of strife, 
and to contend for the honour of their favourite leaders rather than 
for tlfe^lnterests'of truth. Chap. iii. 3, 4, “For whereas there is 
'among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and 
walk as men? For while one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I 
am of Apollos; are ye not carnal?” In fine, it was to lose sight of 
the humbling but salutary truth, that whatever endowments any 
^Christian possesses, whether in a public or private sphere, they are 
entirely the gifts of God; and consequently, are.no proper ground of 
boasting or self-gratulation : Chap. iv. 6, 7, “ For who maketh thee 
to differ from another ? and what hast thou that thou didst not re- 
ceive? now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou 
hadst not received it ? tf 

So, in the words of the text, he solemnly warns them “in the 
name,” or by the authority, of the Saviour himself, against whatever 
would tend to interrupt their mutual harmony; and earnestly ex- 
horts them to cultivate a spirit of unanimity, in so far as that is 
attainable in the present imperfect state : “ Now, I beseech you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions (or schisms) among 
you ; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and 
in the same judgment." (Of course, it is not meant that any Chris- 
tian should sacrifice his own conscientious opinion for the sake of 
outward uniformity; or that no allowance should be made for differ- 
ences, of sentiment among the followers of Christ, arising from differ- 
ent degrees of spiritual illumination : for, in that case, there would 
be no tfdom foi the exercise of forbearance : — nor is it expected that 
every individual in a Christian church should think exactly alike on 
every point of doctrine; this has Lever been the cash, and perhaps 
never will be, till they all appear perfect before the throne of God. 
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There were differences of sentiment io the primitive churches, (Rom* 
xiv. 1 — 3,) and yet the apostles themselves did # not presume authori- 
tatively to interfere, # *ith a view to settle them, biA recommended 
each person to judge fyr himself, and to be fully persuaded in his 
own grind. Werefpxact uniformity necessary in a church, it might 
reasonably be doubted, (constituted as men’s minds presently are,) 
whether any such thing as Christian fellowship cauld exist at all. 
But. what the apostle means is (as it is elsewhere expressed), that the 
members of Christian churcheg should “ follow after the things that 
make for peace;” tjiat “whereto they have attained, they should, 
walk by the same rule, and mind the same thing;” that they should 
endeavour to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
that they should be ready to receive even those that are “ weak in 
the faith, but not to doubtful disputations/ — and strive as much as 
possible to avoid all those causes of strife and contention, which 
would mar their mutual peace, or cast a stumblingblock in the way 
of the weak. In othefr words, he here beseeches them all to “speak 
the same thing,” i. e., to unite in holding forth to the view of the 
world the grand and distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, as the 
sole foundation of their faith and hope, and the great basisTff tfieir 
union ; “ and that there hp no divisions,” that is, gfcftisms or fifties, 
“ among them,” aiming at different ends and pursuing opposite in- 
terests ; but that “ they be perfectly joined together,” as members of 
the same body, and stones in the same edifice, “ # in the sp« mind 
and in the same judgment,” — aiming chiefly at the glory of God, thf? 
honour of the gospel, and the salvation of each other’s souls, and 
“ trying the things that differ,” so as to refuse the evil and to choose 
the good. 

Now, if ever there was a time which peculiarly called for tho 
exercise of this unity and steadfastness among the disciples of Christ, 
it is the present: and it never was more necessary for the members 
of our churches carefully to examine the grounds of their faith and 
practice, and the scriptural character of the principles which they 
profess, than in the day in which we live. All sects and parties in 
the visible church are making extraordinary efforts for the propaga- 
tion and defence of their own peculiar opinions; and unless we, as a 
denomination, keep pace with the spirit of the age, and be thoroughly 
convinced of the scriptural nature of our distinctive principles, we 
shall be in danger of being carried away by.solhe of those novelties, 
in doctrine or discipline, which are everywhere springing up ; and 
the churches with which we are connected will paralyzed in their 
efforts for the diffusion of divine truth, or will be swamped amidst * 
the troubled waters of ecclesiastical strife. It is the design of the 
writer, therefore, on the present occasimi, first, # to point out some 
things which are conducive t d the maintenance of Christian union ; 
secondly, to adduce some of those motives to unity and steadfastness 
which the gospel presents, and w*hich arise out of the very’nafcure 
of Chri^ian fellowship, especially as understood and ^rofesse^ by us; 
and, thirdly, to direct the attention of the reader to tlie evils qjising 
.iirora the contrary spirit of division and disunion. The writer trusts 
that, in what may be said, it will not be supposed that he is dissatis- 
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fled with the conduct of thp members of the churches generally, or 
that he has any particular individuals in view; what he designs to 
advance i£ rather in the way of caution or in$fcyction % than of reflec- 
tion or reproof; and is especially intended for the benefit of the 
younger members of the churches, who may nrit have had jmuch 
opportunity of becoming acquainted wijh our peculiar principles, in 
regard to church, order, -pand who may therefore be in danger of 
being led away, through the influence of more recent or popular sys- 
tems. Nor does he wish to say a prord to the disparagement of 
other bodies of Christians, or which might be considered as at vari- 
ance with the exercise of that charity which all the true followers of 
the Lamb owe to each other. On the contrary, he rejoices in every 
movement which is made, in the right direction, by brethren of other 
denominations, as well as in their efforts to revive the spirit of vital 
godliness throughout the land: but a decided preference for the views 
which we have been led to embrace, from examination of the word 
of God, is perfectly compatible with that love which we ought to 
cherish towards the whole household of faith. 

First, Alien, we shall consider some things which are conducive to 
the cifttivation of unity and steadfastness among the members of 
Christfan churchds. 'And here it may be, necessary to premise that 
the term church appears to us to be used in two senses only in the 
New 'Testament; fUst, for the whole body of the faithful scattered 
throughout the world, or the church universal, — as when it is said 
(hat 44 Christ loved the churchy and gave himself for it;” and, secondly, 
as descriptive of a particular society of professing Christians, united 
together in visible fellowship for the observance of gospel ordinances. 
Thus, we read of the church in Corinth, the church in Antioch, the 
churches of Galatia, the churches of Asia, (Chap. xvi. 19,) &c. 
Now, there are certain duties which we owe to t|ie church of Christ 
in both these senses: in t \\& former sense, we are hound to entertain, 
towards all our fellow-Christians of every denomination, charity and 
forbearance; — we are hound to pray for them, to seek their spiritual 
and temporal welfare, and to rejoice in their prosperity and success. 
It is not our intention, however, to dwell, at present, on this branch 
of the subject; but to confine ourselves to the second sense of the 
word, and to consider the duties which we owe to that branch of the 
visible church with which, as individuals, we are more immediately 
connected. 4 c . 

I. It is of great importance to the maintenance of this unity, that 
the members, of t^e phurches* should study to give a regular and 
*• punctual attendance on all the ordinances* of the gospel. This was 
the character of the motjier-church in Jerusalem. Acts ii. 42, 
u They continued steadfastly in the apostles* doctrine and fellowship, 
and in the breaking of bread M and in prayers;* ’ and again, chap. iv. 32, 
‘f And the multitude of their^that believed were of one heart and of 
one sotil :” and chap. v. 12, 44 Anci they were all with one accord in 
Solomojfc’s ponsl*;’* and the happy effects of this union we^e visible 
in the daily additions that were made to their number, and in the 
favour which they experienced even, from the world, ckap. ii. 4(5, 42. 
On the decline of that church from its first faith and love, it would 
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appear that some were in th$ habit of absenting themselves from the 
assembly of their brethren, for which the apostft? to the Hebrews 
reproves them, chap. |. 25. We do n&t mean io say, tha^ there are 
n& occasions on which a deviation from this rule may be tolerated; 
nor would we inculcate* a spirit of exclusiveness or bigotry towards 
other«denominations, so as to prohibit occasional attendance at their 
assemblies, or to make this a ground of church discipline or separa- 
tion; but let such exceptions be extremely rare ; itnd were they In 
geribral limited to those seasons when our own brethren are not as- 
sembled together for divine worship, we do not think that any offence 
should be taken. But what we mean is, that to indulge in a habit* 
of deserting the assemblies of the church with which we are con- 
nected for other places of worship, is calculated to weaken the hands 
both of pastors and people. Were ail to take the same liberty, it is 
easy to see that the fellowship of the brethren would be soon broken 
up, and the church itself destroyed. Besides, what impression is such 
a practice calculated to make on Christians of other denominations ? 
Will they not conclude that we are dissatisfied with our own prin- 
ciples, or that they have no scriptural foundation? It m*y also be 
doubted how far this practice is for edification. A^discours&jnay be 
prepared with the view of benefiting a particular c\p§s of individuals, 
who may lose the advafftage by their absence, and no variety of 
preaching can make up for the want of regular pastoral instruction. 
It should also he considered that the gospel is substantially the same 
by whomsoever it is faithfully proclaimed: there* may be # “ diversi- 
ties of gifts, hut the same spirit;” the administrations may be differ- 
ent, but it is “ the same Lord” that “ worketh all in all.** It is 
not preaching alone that constitutes the bond of union in a church, 
but the mutual faith and love of the members, and the observance of 
social ordinances: even inferior gifts of preaching should be cheer- 
fully borne with, far the sake of enjoying the communion of saints, 
and the administration of gospel ordinances in their simplicity and 
purity. We have been informed that, when our churches were first 
organized, the members never thought of seeking instruction else- 
where, when they knew that their own brethren were assembled 
together. Now, alas! many seem to think it sufficient if they attend 
one-half of the day, or give their presence when the Lord’s Supper 
is administered ! 

2. The unity and stability of a church are p further promoted by 
the cultivation* of mutual love among the •members, and especially 
of esteem and respect for those that are over* them in the Lord. The 
duty of brotherly love is, often insisted upon both bjf our Lord and, 
his apostles, and is represented as the true badge of discipleship, and* 
“ the bond of perfectness,” John xiii. 3,f; Col. iii. 14. Where this 
grace of the Spirit is in lively exercise, there will be no reluctance 
felt to hold communion with our brethren, or to selk their society in 
the private walks of life, and we shalbfejoice in every opportunity^ 
meeting with them, whether on the Lord’s day or on other suitable 
occasions ; and when “ all the affairs of a church ar§ transected in 
love/ 1 the yoke of Christ is felt to be easy, and his burden«*light. 
In like mamfer, where the paster is “ highly esteemed for his work's 
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sake,** every attention will be paid to his comfort, and every thing 
will be avoided tftet would tend to discourage or dishearten him in 
his work and this of itself \tfill prompt to a punctual and cheerful 
attendance on his ministrations. So, when the, Galatians were fipst 
awakened, they did not despise nor reject the apostle on account of 
his infirmity, but received him “ as an angel of God, even as Christ 
Jesus,’* Gal. i. 14. < 

3. This unity ‘u effectually promoted by mutual fidelity among the 
members of the church: it is as much our duty to “ warn the •un- 
ruly, M as to “ comfort the feeble-minded.’’ We are commanded “not 
to suffer sin upon a brother, but in any wise to ^rebuke him,” Lev. 
xix. 17. By neglecting this duty, from fear of giving offence, we 
are injuring the soul of our brother, and so far hindering the edifi- 
cation of the church, — mutual coldness and estrangement are thus 
engendered, while our offending brother may be ignorant of the cause, 
and desertion or separation frequently ensue. On the other hand, 
those who are walking disorderly should be willing to “receive the 
word of exhortation*’ or admonition, and not fake offence when they 
are affect [onately reminded of their duty; for this would defeat one 
of the great ends bf Christian fellowship, and discourage the brethren 
fron\jsqeking their spiritual welfare ; and where proper explanations 
have been offered, forgiveness should be«*promptly extended, and 
mutual love and confidence restored, Matt, xviii. 15. 

4. In order to renfler this union of mind and heart permanent, the 
membeVs ef churches should endeavour to understand their distinctive 
principles , and, if satisfied as to their scriptural authority, should 
evince a decided attachment to them, and endeavour, bjr every proper 
and prudent means, to recommend them to others : they should also 
take an interest in every thing (hat relates to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the body, both in their own locality and throughout the 
country. If the principles which we hold be founded on the word 
of God, they are surely worth contending for, and it is our duty to 
see them fairly carried out. (Jude 3 ) It is not meant that we 
should make them the constant subject of controversy; but we should 
“ be ready always to give a reason” both of our faith and hope, and 
show that we are not ashamed of our profession. And what are 
those distinctive principles ? They relate not merely to the spirituality 
of Christ’s kingdom, as distinct from the kingdoms of this world, but 
to the duty of visible separation from them ; not merely to the inde- 
pendence of the church of the civil power, but to the independence 
of individual churches bf all ecclesiastical corporations ; not merely 
4 to the right of' chu&eh eourts to* enforce their own decisions, but to 
‘the right of each congregation to manage its own affairs; not merely 
to the right of male communicants to elect their own pastors, but to 
the privilege of all 4 the members of the church, both to choose and 
support them; nbt merely to«the popular election of ministers and 
elders, but. to the right of “ &U the^ holy brotherhood” to give their 
consfent'to the admission or exclusion of members ; not simply to the 
right interprelqtien of acts of Parliament or acts of Assembly? but to 
the freedom of the church from all creeds of human imposition, and 
thf paramount authority of the holy scriptures as the* sole rule of* 
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faith and practice: we further consider it*our duty to require satis- 
factory evidence of conversion to entitle a person Jo the privilege of 
full communion. We contend for the^ obligation 'of the entireties to 
(diserve the Lord’s Supper every fifst day of the week, for the duty . 
oT separation from practical, as well as avowed unbelievers, (2 Cor. 
vi. 14; 2 Thess. i*ij. 6,j for* the right of private judgment, and for 
t he duty of private Christians to improve their gifts for the instruc- 
tion or edification of others. ' Holding such sentiments, we conceive 
it ig not only the privilege, but the duty, *of all clmrch-members to 
attend the meetings of the church, — to give their suffrage at the 
election of office-bearers, and ih the admission and exclusion of mem- 
bers, — to countenance the formation of Sabbath-schools and meetings? 
for prayer, — to forward schemes for the extension of the gospel in 
their own neighbourhood and throughout the world, — and, in general, 
to do what they can for the furtherance of what they profess to be- 
lieve to be the cause of God. Only in this way can the unity and 
prosperity of the churches be secured. 

II. We now proceed to adduce some motives to the maintenance of 
unity in the churches of Christ: and the first which we shall mention 
is the command and example of our Lord. He was # himselfterninently 
meek and lowly in heart: so, in the text, his name and authority* are 
invoked to give weight to the apostolic exhortation i V I beseech you,” 
says Paul, not by my own authority, or for my own sake, but (i in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” — that r^ime which isr above 
every name, and which should ever be dear to the Christian heart, 
— ■“ that ye all speak the same thing:” for this Abject he* prayed to 
his Father ir> presence of his disciples, that “all his people might be 
one,” as he and the Father are one, John xvii. 21. He makes the 
mutual love of his followers the test of discipleship, and the grand 
means of the world’s conversion, — “ That the world may beljeve 
that thou hast sent me.” He also promises a peculiar blessing to 
united prayer, amt declares, “ If two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father who is in heaven,” Matt, xviii. 19. But how can these 
ends be attained, or this blessing be expected, in a divided church, 
or where mutual coldness or indifference prevails ? u Where envy 
and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work,” James iii. lf>. 

2. Another consideration which should weigh with us, is the im- 
portance attached to unity in the churches by the apostles of our Lord. 
Not only in this passage, but in many other parts of his epistles, does 
the apostle Paul make it the subject of earfvsst and affectionate en- 
treaty. Horn. xv. 5, $, “ Now the # God of patience and consolation 
grant yon to be like-minded one towards anothdP? according to Chria^ 
Jesus ; that ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even* 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” #Ephes. iv. 1 — 3, “ I there- 
fore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, thaC walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith ye are called, yith all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long-suffering, forbearftig ohe another in love ; endeavour- 
ing to Jceep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” Phil. ii. 
1,2, “ If there be, therefore, any consolation in Clfrret, ir & ny com 
,fort of love* if any fellowship jof the Spirit, if any bowels ami mer* 
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cies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having the same 
love, being of one pccord, of one mind.’’ Col. ii. 1,2, “ For I would 
that ye knew whal great conflict I have for you, and for them at 
Laodicea, and for as riiany as have not seen my face* in the flesfy,; 
that their hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love,” 
&c. When he heard of their mutual lovb, it called forth his grateful 
thanksgivings to God, (1 Thess. i. 2, 3,) and nothing grievedf him 
more than when he learned that there were, in any of the churches, 
u debates, envyings, wrath, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swell- 
ings, tumults,” 2 Cor. xii. 20. The epistles of John are full of the 
same subject. J 

* 3. Another motive of great force, is the consideration of the many 
points of union among the disciples of Christ : these are enumerated 
by the apostle, Ephes. iv, 4 — 6, “ There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all ; who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all/’ The disciples of Christ are the 
objects of the same love, the subjects of the sajae grace, the purchase 
of the same blood, the children of the same Father, the heirs of the 
same inheritance: they are brethren of the same family (Ephes. iii. 
15r R«ne. viii. 29) — fellow-soldiers in the same good warfare (Philem. 
2)— *feHow-travellers fo the same city of habitation, Heb. xiii. 14. 

4. The view that is given in scripture outlie nature of a Christian 
church presents another motive to unity. It is compared to the 
huxnan^body, where every member has its appropriate place and use ; 
where nothing is Unnecessary, and nothing superfluous ; where all 
are united to one head, animated by one spirit, and* combined by 
mutual sympathy, 1 Cor. xii. 13 — 27. Now, if any member does 
not contribute his proportion of strength or influence for the general 
good, or, in other words, take a lively interest in the peace and pros- 
perity of the church, there is an evident “ schism in the body.’' It 
is only when the whole body is fitly joined togetlier, and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth , according to the effectual work- 
ing, in the measure of every part, that it u maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love,” Ephes. iv. 15, 10. In like 
manner, the church is compared to a temple, formed of living stones, 
resting on one foundation, and cemented by one Spirit of faith and 
love, Ephes. ii. 20, 22. It is also compared to a vine composed of 
many branches, all proceeding from the same stem, and nourished 
from the same root, John xv. 1 — 3. 

5. The importance of unity may be proved from the very nature 
of church communion . A Christian church, properly constituted, is 
<\not a promiscuous asfSeffiblage of 1 men and women, having no common 
" interest or bond of union, but accidentally brought together in conse- 
quence of mere neighbourhood, but a regular society, formed by the 
mutual consent of the brethren under tkeir proper office-bearers, meet- 
ing together in the same plfice, in the name of Christ, and in obe- 
dience *to his command, for thfe observance of divine ordinances, and 
subject toone another in the Lord. In every New Testamenf church 
there is*a mufcuhl compact expressed or implied, in which the mem- 
bers,^ their admission, virtually express their approbation of tha 
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constitution and discipline of the cliurch—their willingness to uphold 
the one, and submit to the other — thejr confidence in each other’s 
faith — their resolution to walk together in jnutual love — to watch 
q,ver each other witl# tender solicitude, and to promote ofte another’^ 
temporal and spiritual .welfare to the utmost of their power. Admis- 
sionjto church-fefjowship is thus a solemn act, not to be lightly en- 
tered into or set aside without evident necessity, and partakes of the 
nature of a covenant. In some churches, this covenant is reduced to 
writing, and each member, at his admission, is required to adhibit 
his subscription. 

6. The last motive which we shall adduce is taken from the nature 
and design of the Lords Supper. It is a social ordinance, designed 
to promote not merely the faith, but the love of God’s people. It 
exhibits not only the love of Christ to us, but the love which ought 
to subsist among his disciples. They all eat of the same bread and 
drink of the same cup, thus virtually professing to be members of 
the same body, to be nourished by the same bread of life, and to 
have drunk into the lame spirit, and pledging to one another their 
fraternal love. Of course, where strife or division exist in a church, 
or even where there is mutual coldness and reserve amon$ the mem- 
bers, this ordinance cannot be properly observed ; the tSTdfc of the 
Lord is profaned, and are in danger of edtingf find drinffirig con- 
demnation to ourselves. 

III. From this view of the nature of Christian fellowship, "and the 
motives to its cultivation, we may easily infer the evils grising from 
the want of it, which was the third thing we proposed to consider. 
In a civil •establishment of Christianity, the forms of religious 
worship may be kept up, where the spirit of love and unity lias 
evaporated by the mere force of law or custom. In a church whicli 
is directed by superior ftclesiastical courts, issuing their decrees. to 
all the congregations within their pale, the ordinances may continue 
to be observed through the influence of ministerial authority. But 
in churches such as ours , where the whole government and discipline 
are invested in the members and office-bearers of each separate con- 
gregation conjointly, the exercise of 4ove and unity is absolutely 
necessary to their existence. Where this spirit is cultivated and 
cherished by all the members, every thing goes on smoothly and 
prosperously; hut when once this is interrupted or declines, the whole 
machine falls into disorder; its different parts no longer perform 
their proper functions; the dismembermept*and destruction of that 
church may be safely predicted, and the very principles of the deno- 
mination are brought into disrepute. # ^ 

To bring the subject'to a close, let the members of our churches, 
generally, persevere in the profession of those great principles whicli 
they have been led to embrace, from* a carefpl examination of the 
* word of God ; let them cbifsider the.importance fin the present diffi- 
cult times) of a punctual attendance an all the services of the church, 
both stated and occasional. Wfioever be absent from our worshipping 
assemblies, see that you, dear brethren, be present ; and.be willing 
to sacrifice your own inclination or preference, in so farjte mere 
• preaching «is concerned, rather than do any thing that would weaken 
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the hands of your pastors and brethren 4 , or cast a stumblingblock in 
the way of inquirers, or endanger the stability or prosperity of the 
church to which you have voluntarily attached yourselves. Such 
decided attachment to principle is especially deeded at this crisis 
when every denomination is ranging itself under its own banners, 
and is left, under God, almost entirely to the efforts of its own ipem- 
bers. While we deplore the multiplying of sects and parties in this 
world, which tend po much to weaken the hands of Christians in their 
contest with the common enemy, let us look forward with joyful 
hope to the period, when the watchmen of Zion shall see eye to eye, 
and there shall be nothing to hurt or destroy jn all God’s holy 
mountain. Let us long for the society of the blessed spirits above, 
where, from ten thousand tongues, ascends the one song in harmoni- 
ous concert, “ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father, to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen,” 
Rev. i. 5, 6. “ Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 

comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and tfie God of love and 
peace shall be with you/' 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

W. L . 


A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN USEFULNESS. 

To the Editor . 

My Dear Sra,— It is frequently found that, by the blessing of God 
on their diligence in business, individuals of his people are enabled 
to retire from commercial pursuits with a competency for themselves, 
and also enough to give the means of befig extensively useful to 
others. In England, especially, we have heard f of such locating 
themselves in districts, either destitute of the public means of grace, 
or but very scantily supplied with them, that they might devote 
their spare time and property to the advancement of the cause of 
God where their services were most needed. Such arrangements 
are as suitable for Scotland as for England, and we should be happy 
to hear of their being more frequently acted on in our native land. 
This would surely be a more eligible employment for a Christian of 
property and leisure, than for him to satisfy himself with seeking 
his own edification in sovne one of our large cities unden the ministry 
of some eloquent preached and where there is not call or room for 
his exercising hia ow personal energies in advancing the work of the 
Lbrd, in seeking the enlightenment of those that sit in darkness. 

There are various districts of our country where scarcely one can 
be found of property, leisure^ and Christian benevolence, to give 
himself in any noticeable degre t e to the e/ause of God, and so, many 
) neaps of good are neglected ydiich ought to be attended to, and 
which, would, by the Divine blessing/ produce most desirable results. 
Visiting families for advancing their spiritual good,— exhortipg, — 
promoting ‘Tract' distribution,— co-operating with a faithful preacher 
of the gospel to extend his usefulness,— conversing with believers to 
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give information as to their 'duty in lhe f matter of Christian fellow* 
ship, &c., — are means whereby one evidently having no personal pecu- 
niary advantage by such exercises, .might gaiqon the population for 
fcheir spiritual and ej&rnal welfare. • 

The writer of this is acquainted with a district of country where 
there is very gr£&t need of such an instrumentality. Should any 
one of God’s people, in any gf our churches, be desirous, in this way* 
of being as a nursing father to the caus$ of Chr^t in a particular 
district, he knows not any situation more eligible than what he now 
refers to, both as to the necessities of the case, and the extent of 
field, as promising extensive beneficial results. The country is a 
very pleasant, beautiful, and well-cultivated district; and ot very 
considerable population. 

If any Christian friend has a desire to occupy such a field, and 
wishes farther information on this subject, the Editor of this Maga- 
zine will furnish the writer’s address, who will be happy to give all 
suitable information to the best of his ability. 

\ I am, my dear Sir, yours. 


REPLY TO THE IiEFENCE OF THB WES 1 MINTS TER 
CONFESSION. 

To the Editor . 

Mr. EmTofi, — I am very glad that you have opened your pages *to 
a defence of the Westminster Confession, and that that defence 
should be so calm and temperate. I cannot congratulate your cor- 
respondent, however, on Lis perspicuity, far less on his success. .1 
join issue with hvn on the whole question he has opened up, — the 
consistency of the Confession with the rights of conscience, as well as 
its consistency with the doctrine of the spiritual independence of the 
church. The former of these points I postpone for future considera- 
tion, and will limit myself at present to a defence of the remarks 
whose accuracy he has challenged. 

The charge which was made in the paper entitled “A Calm 
Review of the late Secession,” was, that there are doctrines in the 
Confession of Faith which are utterly irreconcileable "with those prin- 
ciples of spiritual independence, which weye*maintained in the late 
struggle between thje Established Church Of Scotland and the civil 
powers. This charge was not advanced re^kjpsly, hut deliberately, 
and in a spirit of the purest love. 1 did not maintain, be it remeifir 
hered, that the principles of spiritual) independence are not to be 
found in the Confession. I know that Chapter Twenty-fifth says, 
“ That there is no other Head of tjie churoh but the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” — and that according to Chapter Thirtieth, “ The Jjord 
Jesus, as King and Head of his church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of church-officers distiqcfc fron^ the civil 
magistrate,” But what your Correspondent has to pYove, murder to 
vindicate tfhe Confession, is,* that the doctrines of these chapters are 
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consistent with the doctrines of the Twenty-third — or that spiri- 
tual independence* on the part of the church, the uncontrolled ad- 
ministration of her affairs, is. consistent with the authority with 
u which the 'Twenty-third invests the civil magflfarate. If A. S. has 
not established this point, he lias done nothing to the purpose. Has 
he done this? I answer, and will endeavour to. make the answer 
good, that he has begged the whole question— he has assumed (perhaps 
unconsciously) the^ perfectiqn or infallibility of the Confession of Faith, 
and then argued that one part of it cannot be inconsistent with another . 

“ Whatever sense,” he says, “ may bp imposed on some expressions 
in it, taken by themselves, yet upon a fair and candid interpretation 
of the whole doctrine which it lays down upon the subject, the West- 
minster Confession will not be found justly chargeable with counte- 
nancing persecution for conscience’ sake, with subjecting matters 
purely religious to the cognizance of the civil magistrate, or with 
allowing him a supremacy over the church, or any power in it.’* 
Again — “ This part of the Confession (the 23d Chapter) must be 
understood in a consistency with other parts of^it where the freedom 
and independence of the church upon the powers of this world are 
asserted a/id vindicated.” But why ‘ must beV The very question 
we have to settle is, can it be so understood without violence to its 
own tibtfious impure? ’Again — having quoted Chaps, xxv. and xxx., 
he says — “ After these limitations and restrictions of the magistrate’s 
power, with regard tc religious matters, by the compilers of the Con- 
fession thepiselves, the authority which they assign to him in this 
section (Chap, xxiii. sect. 3.) cannot be fairly interpreted as implying 
a lordly supremacy over the church, an official power in* the church, 
or a. right by virtue of his office, to dictate to his subjects in matters 
purely religious.” There might be some force in this assertion, if I 
w^ro.already satisfied of the self-consistency of the Confession. But 
this is the point in dispute. A. S. adopts the 25th and 30th chapters 
as his standard, and then says the 23d cannot be fairly interpreted as 
implying anything contrary to these. I might as well, if an ad- 
herent to the Westminster Confession, adopt the 23d chapter as my 
standard, and then maintain that the 25th and 30th cannot be fairly 
interpreted as implying anything contrary to it. But it would still 
remain to be proved that any “fair interpretation ,, could reconcile 
these apparently conflicting chapters to each other. Once more — 
“With respect ‘to the last clause, (Chap. 23d, sect. 3,) where a 
right is conceded to him (the magistrate) * to provide "that what is 
transacted in them (synods) be according to, the mind of God; # 
it may be observed viha^ it cannot mean, consistently with the doc - 
tfine of the Confession itself, that the magistrate, acting as such, 
is directly to provide what thf< decisions of the synods shall he,” and 
so on. But here the assumption still is, that the Confession is, and 
must be, self-consistent, and on this as&mption it is argued, that 
because one part of the Confa^ion means one thing, another part 
cannot mean its contrary. Really, Mr. Editor, A. S. is scarcely en- 
titled to expect that such “ explanations ” as these will prevent you 
or yourcorrespo'ndents “from employing similar language 0 to that 
on which he has animadverted. So fid? is his paper of*the petitio 
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principii , that it lurks in his very postscript. “ J hope,” he says, 
44 you will not charge the Old Testament with giving countenance 
Wi idolatry, for sayiilg * they worshipped the* Lord and the king.’ ’*• 
Few of your readers*, I # presume, require a key to the interpretation 
of tlys singular language. They know that the Hebrew and Greek 
words rendered “ worship/' were expressive both of the adoration due 
to God, and the respect due to man; it is the same with the old 
English “ worship.’* It may not he very obvious to some, however, 
what bearing A. S.'s postscript has on the point in dispute. It seems 
to stand thus: In Jhe very Bible there are seeming inconsistencies, 
but we do not on that account condemn it, or charge it with real 
inconsistency ; let the Confession of Faith receive the same measure 
at our hands. Or perhaps the argument might he more correctly 
stated thus: Believers in the Bible do not reject it as containing 
mutually inconsistent doctrines, because of some seeming inconsisten- 
cies which appear on the face of it, — believers in the Confession of 
Faith ought to act in\the same manner. This argument is perfectly 
conclusive ; but as I am no believer in the Confession of Faith, I do 
not feel the obligation which the argument involves. TWfe fallacy is 
obvious. We believe the Bible to be inspired and infalliblej-eontaining 
a perfect revelation of tjje mind of its one Author* Che Divine Spirit, 
so that when we meet with any seeming incongruity, we are not 
merely entitled but bound to regard the incongruity as only apparent. 
We believe the Confession of Faith to be the work of fallible men 
like ourselves ; and when we meet with seeming inconsistencies, we 
feel no prioi* necessity impelling us to conclude the inconsistencies to 
he only apparent. Yet such necessity A. S. has manifestly felt, 
thereby begging, as we have shown, the whole question. Besides, 
the more we compare scripture with scripture, the more are we satjs- 
fied of the entire harmony of the word of God, — difficulties disap- 
pear, and the wonderful self-consistency of a book, whose production 
was spread over a period of about 1,600 years, proves no slight cor- 
roboration of its Divine origin. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
more we compare part with part, the 23d with the 30th chapter of 
the Westminster Confession, the more thoroughly satisfied do we 
become that it is utterly irreconcileable with itself. 

So far as the labours of A. S. are concerned, the Confession stands 
then as much as ever in need of defence. His benevolent attempt 
has failed. But still, it may be said, anothev might succeed. I shall 
not place any limits on possibility. But bo mean champion of the 
Free Church lias, in my humblq estimation, /ailejl likewise. Dr. 
Cunningham's “Remarks on the 23d chapter of the Confession «of 
Faith, as bearing on existing controversies,” contain a* good deal 
which his adversaries fcf the moderate! party shall find it difficult to 
repel, but almost absolutely nothing # to satisfy a» third and indepen- 
dent party, that that chapter is not, at variance with the principles 
of spiritual independence. D£ C. Tknows how to beg the question 
as wejl as A. S., and your readers will have an opportunity of ju4g~ 
ing immediately how far his better reasoning is suctSessfulf 

There are two ways in whjch we may inquire into the reU mean- 
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ing of section 3d«of the 23d chapter. First. What construction do 
the words themselves bear ? I must quote them at large 

“ The citil magistrate may not assume to himself tye administration of tire 
word and sacraments, or the power of the keys of heaven : yet he hath authority, 
and it is his duty, to take order, that unity and peace Ire preserved in the church, 
— that the truth of God be kept pure and entire,— that all blasphemies and here* 
sies be suppressed, — all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented 
or reformed, — and all the ordipances of God duly settled, administered, and ob. 
served. For the better effecting whereof, he hath power to call synods, tq be 
present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is transacted in them be accord- 
ing to the mind of God. ' 

‘ These words seem very explicit and very strong. Dr. Cunning- 
ham maintains — 

“ 1st, That the civil magistrate in the 23d qjiap. of the Confession means the 
State, or Supreme Civil Power; and, 2d, That in all the civil magistrate is 
there authorized or required to do, he must be guided solely by the standard of 
God’s word, and therefore is not, in virtue of anything contained in this passage, 
entitled to any respect or obedience, when he does not profess at least to be 
guided by that rule. These positions are,” he continues, “ of course, quite suffi- 
cient to prove that the recent decisions of the civil courts cannot be sanctioned 
by anything contained in this passage, and cannot, in virtue of anything here 
said, be entitled to 6bedience, since they were not decisions of the Supreme 
Civir Pdw&, and did not even profess to be based upon the word of God. 
The second of these posit/’ ons serves equally to prove, that the recent homolo- 
gation of the decisions of the civil courts by the state or legislature, is entitled 
to no weight whatever as imposing anything like an obligation to obedience ; for 
its decision, too, was n6t based, even in profession, upon the word of God.” 
(Remarks, p,.20.) 

♦Let us grant that there is no special pleading in this reasoning, 
to what, after all, does it amount? The inference is not far-fetched, 
but on the very face of it, that, had the Scottish church controversy 
been taken up not by the subordinate courts, hut by the “ Supreme 
Civil Power,” and had the Supreme Civil Power decided against the 
claims of the church on the “professed” ground of the word of 
God, its decision would have been sanctioned by the 23d chapter 
of the Confession, and the church would have been under “ obliga- 
tion to obedience.” So much for the consistency of the chapter in 
question with the spiritual independence of the church. But Dr. 
Cunningham makes a strenuous attempt further to show that this 
chapter u contains nothing inconsistent with the principles” held by 
the recent majority of the church. He says — 

“ The declaration that </,he civil magistrate hath authority, qnd that it is his 
duty to take order that unity and peace be preserved jn the’ church,’ &c. of 
course necessarily implies thdt all the things here specified, the civil magistrate 
is entitled and bound tq^aiiq at, to make it his object, by all means lawful in 
themselves and competent to him, to effect. Anu the leading points to be 
ascertained • in order to fix the meaning of the passage are these : Does it 
mean anything more than this? 'Does it indicate the means he is to employ 
in order to effect these objects ? Wow, there is no medium between these two 
things; either it uiust*mean merely «that these fire objects which he is entitled 
ancMiound to aim at; or it must i%epn, moreover, that these are subjects in 
which he feat rightful jurisdiction, i. e. with respect to which he is entitled to 
judge and determine, not only for himself, but lor the regulation of the conduct 
of others. , * t 

“ Now^ we assert that the words here used do not necessarily or naturally 
mean. more than this, that the various matters 'here specified are dbjects which 
he Is entitled and bound to aim at, and that to interpret them as going be- 
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yond this, and as ascribing to. tint magistrate juris<iict{o|» iu tliese thing — for 
there is no medium— is to make the Confession contradict itself, and the Known 
views of its authors and of the Church of Scotland at the time when it was 
•adopted, and that therefore the true, real, and intended import df the passage* 
is ju>t to declare the great fundamental principle of national establishments of 
religion, viz., that tile civil magistrate is bound to exercise his lawful authority 
in crvil things, with a view to tiie promotion of the interests of religion ami 
the welfare of the church of »Christ, and for the purpose of securing these 
great results." (Remarks, pp. 21, 22.) f * 

^Elsewhere, in paraphrasing the controverted section, Dn Cun- 
ningham says — • 

“ Though this is true, [that * no civil authorities may assume to themselves the 
preaching of the word, the administration of sacraments, or the exercise of tike 
ordinary government of the church,’ &c.,] and must not be forgotten or disre- 
garded, it is also true and perfectly consistent with this that the civil magistrate, 
acting in his own province, and iu the exercise of the authority and jurisdiction 
competent to him as such, is entitled and bound to aim at, and try to promote, 
all those objects which Ecclesiastical office- bearers are bound to aim at." (Re- 
marks, p. 2$.) ^ 

On these passages I remark, lsf, Dr. Cunningham* s strongest ar- 
gument is a mere begging of the question. To put a certain construc- 
tion on the words of the 23d chapter, is, he tells us, “ U> make the 
Confession contradict itself.” This may havp weight with^hose who 
believe the Confession cannot, contradict itself, but with me it has 
none. 2 dly, The Doctor virtually concedes to f he civil magistrate all 
the power which it is his effort to prove the Confession does not allow 
him . The civil magistrate and ecclesiastical office- beardfrs are bound, 
he tells us,*to aim at the same ends — “every thing comprehended 
under the general heads of the welfare of true religion and the purity 
and prosperity of the church of Christ,” — but they are to do it each in 
his own way, and by the means “ competent ” to his own office. Now, 
what are the ways and means competent to each ? Ecclesiastics are 
to employ “ the word and sacraments,” but with these the magistrate 
must nut intermeddle. The “ sword” is the magistrate’s weapon, — ' 
in the use of that coercive power of which the sword is the symbol, 
he acts “ in his own province, and in the exercise of the authority 
and jurisdiction competent to him as such.” I cannot see, then, how 
any honest interpretation either of the 23d chapter, or of Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s paraphrase of it, can reconcile either of them with spiritual 
independence or the rights of conscience. How does Dr. C. evade 
the difficulty ? “ All the objects (he says) which ecclesiastical 

office-bearers are hound to aim at, the civil magistrate is bound to 
aim at, just as eveVy private individual is bound to aim at them.” 
But what is it that distinguishes the civil WSgistrate from a private 
individual ? Is it not that “ he hold^the sword,” or possesses power 
to enforce his authority ? If, then, lie is “ to use (as Dr. C. says) 
the authority and power competent to him as'sijph,” he is to use the 
sword. If he is “ to provide that whatsoever is transacted in synods 
be according to the mind of* Goti?” he is first to determine for his 
own guidance what is according to the mind of Godg and then to 
provide or see to it, backed by the power which ife competent to him 
as a magistrate, that hi? interpretation of the mind God be 
adopted and acted on by tfie synods under his care. Many* sub- 
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seribers to the Confession may revolt from this doctrine, but this, 
notwithstanding, is the doctrine which their Standard teaches as 
plainly as words can tbach it. They ma^ pare* away the power of* 
the magistrate till they leave nothing but his moial influence, or the 
general influence which his station gives him. ' But«if this is a “ fair 
interpretation” of magistratical power, let them act‘ upon it, — let the 
Edinburgh clergy relinquish every farthing of the annuity tax which 
the moral influence of the magistracy cannot constrain the inliabi* 
tants to pay, and let tho Free Church dream of no other regiurn 
donum than what Her Majesty, with arid by the advice and consent 
of her parliament, can morally constrain the community to furnish. 
If the magistrate is not to use his * sword’ in * providing’ that 
synods do their duty, let him not use his ‘ sword’ in ‘providing’ that 
synods be furnished with the means of support. This, however, is 
trifling. It is no matter of surprise that the subscribers to the Con- 
fession be, like their standard, self- inconsistent. 

The framers or compilers of the Westminster Confession would 
have laughed at the idea, or rather denounced it as unscriptural, 
that the cit’il magistrate was to employ not his proper power, but 
moral and adventitious influence, to accomplish those ends which they 
said iUwaz his duty 4.0 provide that they should be accomplished, — 
they would have called it u holding the sworfi in vain.” This leads 
me to inquire, secondly, What light do the known sentiments of the 
compilers of the Confession throw on the meaning of the 23 d chapter ? 
We have v sedh that no construction can fairly be put on the words of 
that chapter, but the obvious one, that while ecclesiastics are to use 
the weapons peculiar to their office, magistrates are to use the wea- 
pons peculiar to theirs, to promote the unity and purity of the church, 
and to provide for the right transaction of the business of synods. 
But this construction is regarded by many as inconsistent with the 
known opinions of the framers of the Confession, and’ therefore its cor- 
rectness is questioned. In a passage already quoted, Dr. Cunningham 
asserts, that to interpret the 23d chapter as 1 have done, is to make 
the Confession contradict “ the known views of its authors, and of 
the Church of Scotland at the time it was adopted.” The members 
of the Westminster Assembly, with the exception of a few learned 
men, such as Lightfoot, Selden, and Coleman, were out-and-out anti- 
Erastian. And 4n reference to the fundamental principle of the 
30th chapter, that Christ hath appointed a government in the hand 
of Church-officers distinct ,from the civil magistrate, I am willing to 
adopt the statement of Hetherington, partial and one-sided as he is, 
— -that “ the whole influence of ttae Erastiacis did not succeed in 
modifying, no, not by one w^rd, the statement of the Assembly’s 
faith on this vital point.” How, then, it will be asked, could men so 
decidedly Anti-Eras^iafi, sanction the 23d Chapter, if it really bear 
the^sonstruction we have put upon it ? The fact is, that these men 
held iwo sets of principles , inconsistent with each other, and naturally 
propounded them both . They held that Christ had appointed office- 
bearers in hischurch, to exercise its discipline, and administer its affairs, 
and fought manfully against those who wpuld transfer all«discipline 
from 1 the minister to the magistrate. r Bufc they held at the same 
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time, that the Jewish Church was a model for the Christian, and 
that the acts of Jewish rulers, in relation to the common wealth of Israel, 
were to be imitated J)y Christian niters, in relation to tfce Christian 
hhurch. It was this principle that bewildered them, and betrayed 
them into a concession *of power to the civil magistrate, beyond what 
the most Erastiare heart could desire a concession so great, that 
the Moderates have made but the most sparing use of it, in their 
conflicts with the Non-intrusionists, easily perceiving, that to advo- 
cate the subjection of the church to the civil power, to the extent 
implied in the 23d Chapter, would be too abhorrent to the most ser- 
vile churchman in the land. The two sets of principles to which I 
have referred, mutually inconsistent, but strenuously held by the 
same parties, are both declared in the third Section of the 23d Chap- 
ter, and constitute it a bifrons imago , some of whose worshippers 
reverence the oue face and some the other, — on one of whose brows 
is written, “ the magistrate may not assume to himself the admini- 
stration of the word a*id sacraments,” while the other exhibits — “yet 
he hath authority to ttike order that unity and peace be preserved in 
the church/* That the account I haye given of the straage conces- 
sion of so much power to the civil magistrate is corrects evident 
from the scripture proofs with which the author^ of the Confession 
supported it. They are these — and if your readers will examine them, 
they will no longer wonder how Anti-Erastians could propound the 
doctrine of the 23d Chapter — Isaiah xlix. 23 ; t*salni cxxii. 9 ; Ezra 
vii. 23 — 28 ; Lev. xxiv. 16 ; Deut. xiii. 5, 6, 12,* ad finertl ; S Kings 
xviii. 4« ; 1 Citron, xiii. 1 — 9 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 1 — 26 ; 2 Chron. xxxIV. 
33 ,* xv. 12, 13 ; xix. 8 — 11 ; xxix. and xxx ; Matt. ii. 4, 5. Read these 
passages through the eyes of the Westminster Divines, regarding them 
as the sources whence you are to draw your notions of the duty of 
the civil magistrate, and your surprise will be, not that they invested 
him with so much # power as our construction of the 23d Chapter im- 
plies, but that they did not invest him with power much more tre- - 
mendous and fearful. If the example of Herod be in point, — if it be 
any proof of the duty and authority of magistrates in reference to 
ecclesiastical assemblies — it proves that a wicked ruler hath authority 
to summon together the oflice-bearers of the church to forward the 
most infamous purposes, and to provide that they shall do what in 
them lies to promote his ends, if he but “profess at least to be guided 
by the mind of God P* # 

I intended, Mr. IJditor, to have entered ofvsome historical illustra- 
tions of the correctness of the interpretation I have given of the 23d 
Chapter : but your space»and *my own time, &F*present forbid me. I 
trust, however, that your readers have already in these hurried pages* 
the means of testing thea ocuracy of Dr. Cunningham’s assertion, that 
the interpretation referred to “makes the Confession contradict itself, 
and the known views of its authors, and of the Church of Scotland^ 
the time when it was adopted.” * Tile first part of the assertion I 
believe — give to the 23d Chapter its obvious meaning, and you do 
“ makefile Confession contradict itself.” The second I do ndt believe 
— the fact bejng not that the Confession, understood as we undftat^nd 
It, is inconsistent with the knoVn views of its authors, but that two 
New Seiues. Vol. III. * 2 0 
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sets of these kno^n views were inconsistent with each other, — and 
the result is too common to excite any wonder, the child resembles 
-its parents» r u 

Yours very truly* 

< O. Y. E. 


REVIEW. 

0 

The Age of Great Cities : or Modern Society viewed in its relation to 

Intelligence , Morals , and Religion. By Robert Vaughan, D. D. 

London : Jackson and Walford. 1843. 

Lengthened commercial depression has the effect of directing 
general attention to questions that are usually considered the ex- 
clusive province of legislators and political economists. So long as 
the labouring classes of a community are erhployed, and their fa- 
milies, inconsequence, enjoy the means of comfortable maintenance, 
their eomiition elicits little thought or discussion. A period of na- 
tional prosperity is characterized more by action than by thought. 
It is otherwise when trade and commer6e pine and threaten to 
expire 1 ; when the marts of industry are silent, and the thousands by 
whom J,heir cheerful hum is produced, wander about, the living types 
of want and misery. The evil forces men to think. Thought em- 
bodies itself in proposals for its cure and prevention, more or less 
fitted to secure so desirable an end. 

The period of commercial gloom through which our country has 
pf Jate been passing, has been thus distinctly marked. Especially 
has it been fertile in expedients for its removal and prevention, 
whose character has been determined by the causes from which it 
is supposed to proceed. Fiscal restrictions on trade, forming in the 
estimation of many the Pandora’s box of evil, they propose that 
these restrictions be entirely and immediately removed. Coloniza- 
tion on a scale commensurate with the draining off of our surplus 
population has its advocates. Others have been smitten with ar- 
dent affection for the past. They dwell with lingering fondness on 
the scenes of° rural felicity enjoyed by our ancestors, when each 
man tilled his own acre, and was dad principally in the rough pro- 
duct of his own skill.*.*' The formation and increase of manufac- 
turing cities they regard as the starting point of our country’s de- 
" cline, and hopelessly'si&h for their extinction as the only panacea 
for our ills. It is with fyigh pleasure that we hail Dr. Vaughan 
as the antagonist of those who plead for this virtual return to 
feudalism, and as the prudent, learned, and eloquent apologist of 
•‘a^Sreat Cities.” Able to instruct and gratify on any inquiry he 
may institute, he has qualities that peculiarly fit him for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the one to which he has here addressed him- 
self. With tf naturally vigorous intellect, polished to a hig'n degree 
by close and varied study, there are , combined in hyrn a habit of 
dilm, philosophical observations; an “ability to weigh and correctly to 
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estimate evidence ; a nice and keen perception of the principles by 
which men are moved ; and an integrity that will neither conceal 
nor extenuate facts, # even though, .by giving .them prominence, his 
Argument may be vyeakenefl, or his conclusions rendered doubtful. 
The expectations jvhiclt such qualities are likely to excite, a perusal 
of the volume itsekf, we are persuaded, will folly satisfy. 

“ The Age of Great Cities’* is divided into seven chapters, of 
which the first is, properly speaking, introductory. The remark, 
that ours is pre-eminently the age of great cities, is followed by an 
able sketch of the conflict n<*w in progress between Feudalism and 
Civilization, as “ generally represented by the landlord and mercantile 
classes.** The struggle has principally Europe for its field, but no* 
where is it “ so pervading, so organized, or so determined as among 
ourselves.’* The advocates of progress and stationariness are eagerly 
engaged in the conflict, and by the latter opinions are propagated 
whose true tendency is to restore the rudeness of happily bygone 
times. Of these opinions Dr. Vaughan remarks : — 

" My object in the present work is to expose this class of errors, and not merely 
to show that they ought to be regarded as errors, but to make it plain that they 
are errors opposed to whatever is most valuable in our social and religious state 
as a people. Nor will it be my aim simply to show, that certain pfthciffles are 
false, and of pernicious tendency ; my earnest wish is, to contribute thfHittle that 
may be within my power toward the building up of truth on this subject in the 
place of error, such truth as may conduce toward the formation of an enlightened 
patriotism, — a patriotism based upon Christian principles? and intent upon Chris- 
tian objects.” Pp. 7, 8. 

The seconfl chapter is occupied in sketching the “ social cha- 
racteristics of Great Cities in Ancient and Modern Times.** It is a 
scholarly production. The features and manners of ancient cities 
are portrayed wittt lifelike fidelity. As you read, you might fancy 
yourself to he successively an inhabitant of Babylon or Tyre,*and 
Athens, and Rome. Modern cities are compared with ancient ones, 
and to their obvious advantage. In them is working the potent? - 
principle of representative legislation, to which there was nothing 
precisely similar before the twelfth century. The “ elegant absur- 
dity,** that, in ancient states, usurped the name of religion, has 
been supplanted by a pure and holy faith, which, though only par- 
tially embraced, forms the strongest barrier against that decay of 
which civilized heathenism affords so many specimens; — 

" Our hope, thep, as exposed to alt the dangers wtych have proved so fatal 
through the past, mus^ have respect to our bett€% faith, and not only to the 
earnestness, but to the wisdom, with which we endeavour to realize its wide 
diffusion, as that of the momentous element which pay stone* operate as a pre- 
serving leaven through the gfeat substance of modern society. There is man/, 
a subordinate element of social strength of we shall do well to avail 

ourselves, but this is the great one. The pe/io£ of moral danger, and conse- 
quently of all danger, in the history of nations, is not so much when they are 
labouring to become great, as when that objeet has been accomplished. P. 63. 

The tendencies to the formation o$*“ Great Cities** that existent 
modern as compared with ancient society, are, in the next chapter* 
skilfully* developed. They are these : the extinction of domestic 
slavery — the proper estimate of woman — the principle of the Pro* 
lestant Reformation— and life ‘printing press. Of these, the Ihst 
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two have operated with the surest and most palpable effect. Pro- 
testantism has ever kindly fostered commercial enterprise and im- 
portance, which are, af once, an effect and cause of u Great Cities.*' 
The contrast between its influence and that o£ ^Catholicism is strik- 
ing and instructive : — , 

“ Just before the commencement of the Reformation, the commercial power 
of Europe was in the hands of the Portuguese. During the progress of that 
struggle, Spain became the s$at of commercial ascendency. But no sooner do 
we see Protestantism acquire stability and power in Europe, than we seq the 
civic industry, the manufacturing skill, the commercial enterprise, the colonial 
greatness, and the naval power of Europe, go over, almost entirely, to the side 
of the professors of the new faith, and with that class of* religionists have these 
things continued, in the main, to our own time — Portugal, Spain, and Italy have 
continued their adhesion to the old faith, and to this day they are the victims 
of the old decrepitude. Nations upon the threshold of those countries have 
been making every sort of progress with unprecedented rapidity, during the 
last three centuries, and during that period those kingdoms have been pot 
merely stationary, but in most respects retrograding. The proud power of Spain 
has passed away, and the dreams of regenerating Portugal and Italy, in what 
have they ended ? ” Pp. 7 5,76. 

If we entirely omit particular reference to the fourth chapter, 
in which the relation of “ Great Cities" to science, art, and Jite- 
rature^is'Miscussed, it is not from any conviction that it is the 
least alJie or instructive in the volume, tntf because there are other 
subjects to which with more propriety we may invite the attention of 
our readers. * 

The * comparative intelligence of town and country is next sub- 
jected to searching review. The disclosures of this chapter are 
deeply affecting, and disgraceful to the first of European nations. 
The means of education afforded the rural and mining population of 
England, (and it is to the southern more than t^e northern part of 
the r island that the statistics of this and other parts of Dr. V.'s 
work refer,) are scanty and inefficient. Inquiriestconducted by com- 
- petent persons have led to the facts, “ that the peasantry of Eng- 
land are nearly as untaught as the cattle they drive;” “that 
nearly half the agricultural population over great part of England 
are unable to read “ that in the great coal districts of Durham 
and Northumberland, a little more than one in five can read ; " 
and that “ in the mining districts in Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
Derbyshire, the rule is; * Colliers can neither read nor write/ " P. 172. 
It might be presumed that educatipn in towns would be, at once, 
more widely diffused/’ and of a higher order than in the country; 
and, in this case, presumption and fact agree" There greater fa- 
cilities exist. 'TeaclyiTiS are better qualified, and the competition in 
4 ‘which tfiey are forced to engage warrants the exertion of all their 
ability and skill. One^eflbct of the association peculiar to large 
communities is education on an extended scale. In places of public 
reBort topics of Varied character are debated, and a healthful action 
oTmind upon mind takes ptece, .whose immediate tendency is to 
enhance general intelligence. Still, where education is. most ample 
with us^iC is piiserably short of what it ought to be, and of what it 
really «is in less powerful countries. Prussia presents the spectacle of 
aq* entirely educated people, though, «a£ will immediate!^ appear, th£ 
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education she bestows acts with a pernicious influence. Catholic 
Austria proclaims through one of hes periodicals, that, (i In all that 
Regards the education of th$ lower’orders of £he people through na^ 
tional establish menffs of instruction, there is hardly a country in 
Europe that has frhe advantage of the Austrian states.” And, in six 
of the most favourable states of the American Union, the proportion 
of the population under instruction is one-fourtly while in eight of 
the # most advanced countries of Europe the proportion is only one- 
sixth. 

The attempt of the present government to force upon England a 
highly obnoxious eclucation-bill was happily frustrated. The subject?, 
however, cannot rest. It will again be discussed, and measures of 
different kinds proposed. Many eyes are turned to the Prussian 
system, which lias been lauded by men of all parties as a model that 
other nations would best promote their interest and happiness by 
closely imitating. Does it merit the almost universal homage it has 
received ? and are its results such as to make its general adoption 
desirable ? After a keen dissection of its various parts, Drl Vaughan 
answers, No; and on grounds sufficiently strong. # Civil hnd t Religi- 
ous liberty is a blessing of too high a character to be bartered tor 
any thing else, and its existence is incompatible w4th Prussian Insti- 
tutions. The will of one man is supreme, setting up and controlling 
the whole machinery of government and education. Independence 
of thought and action is proscribed: “ the king being not *mly the 
head of the body politic, but, strictly speaking, ihe only member in 
it possessing a proper vitality.” Tested by its results, the system is 
incapable of successful defence. Mr. Laing, in his “ Notes of a Tra 

veller,” does not hesitate to affirm that — 

• 

“ In true moral social education, the Prussian people, from the nature of tlwfir 
government and social economy, necessarily stand lower than the lowest of our 
own unlettered population. The social value or importance of the Prussian 
arrangements for diffusing national scholastic education has been evidently 
overrated ; for now that the whole system has been in the fullest operation in 
society upon a whole generation, wc sec morals and religion in a more unsatisfac- 
tory state in this very country than in almost any other in the north of Europe : 
we see nowhere a people in a more abject political and civil condition, or with 
less free agency in their social economy. A national education, which gives a 
nation neither religion, nor morality, nor civil liberty, nor political liberty, Is uit 
education not worth having,” • 

The theme, of chapter sixfh is the relation of “ Great Cities” to 
Morality. It is treated with much clearness, discrimination, and 
ability. Of the social and moral condition o^usal districts if grossly 
erroueous estimate has c/ften been formed. Some authors have spoWn 
of these districts as if they exhibited ofly scenes of immin’gled inno- 
cence and felicity ; add a stranger, aft^P reading their glowing de- 
scriptions, might fancy that* the lovejiness of "Eden still reposed on 
those parts of our country that are for removed from the centifrai 
commercial activity. It has been not less the practice of theSe writers 
to spe^k as if large cities, especially if they are the # seat manufac- 
tures, formed one mass of concentrated vice and profligacy. ^In both 
, cases, the picture is evidentiy t unfaithful to fact. In the moral etate 
of both town and country there is something to admire, and much 
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that we cannot but loathe and detest. After careful investigation of 
evidence, Dr. Vaughan concludes, that the morality of the former is 
<at least equal to that of the latter, hje quotes from official docu- 
ments details that leave the country little room for boasting, alludes 
to the plunderers of wrecks that infest the coasts of England — “ men 
who look to the storm as vultures to the battle- field," and remarks — 

44 Of course we are not to judge with regari to the morality of our rural po- 
pulation generally, from the character of this or any other class of delinquents. 
In the country, as in the town, the parties chargeable with vice openly affecting 
the morals of society, and with crime against Rie law, constitute the exception 
rather than the body of the people. But while the offences chargeable on our 
manufacturing districts, and on our cities and towns, are scrupulously registered 
against them, it cannot be consistent with justice that a veil should be allowed 
to rest on the same evils as affecting the home of the agriculturist. In the 
latter connection, the exhibition of depravity, all things considered, is as great 
as in the former, while in the former there are, as will presently appear, redeem- 
ing elements which have little or no place in the latter.” P. 247. 

The last chapter treats of “ Great Cities" in their relation to Re- 
ligion. In four sections the author unfolds the tendencies to religion 
— favourable and unfavourable — that exist in all civic communities of 
great extent, surveys the comparative prospects of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and closes by pointing out the relation of modern 
society to the Mission of Christianity. Section third, at a time when 
Rome, virtually abetted by Oxford, is making such efforts to extend 
her pernicious faith,* merits especial notice. Catholicism, exerting 
her power ctf self-adaptation to times and circumstances, has assumed 
a character entirely different from that of former ages. Her wealth 
is gone, and comparative poverty become her lot. The arm of 
worldly circumstance, on which she formerly leaned, has been 
broken, and her existence is now staked on her moral power. 
4C »Tha sleek, fat, narrow-minded, wealthy drone, is now to he sought 
for on the Episcopal bench, or in the prebendal staR of the Lutheran 
Anglican churches. The poverty-stricken intellectual recluse, 
never seen abroad, but on his way to or from his studies or church 
duties, living nobody knows how, but all know in the poorest man- 
ner, upon a wretched pittance in his obscure abode — and this is the 
Popish priest of the nineteenth century — has all the advantage of 
position with the multitude for giving effect to his teaching." P. 335. 
—Poverty, however, has nerved her spiritual energies. Among her 
priesthood there has arisen a class of men, self-denying, laborious, 
able, and intelligent. Ohe.who knows them well, thus lately described 
a priest of the Romish communion: — “ He is shrewd, sagacious, pene- 
trating; Celtic in temp&rament ;« scholastic in instruction; skilled in 
all the intricacies of theology ; a declaimer and a disputant ; enthu- 
siastic in his belief ; fervent 4n his patriotism, irreproachable in his 
morality." Under skilful leaders, these men are noiselessly per- 

« ing the dutie^of their office. They must be met in effort and 
gument. The weapons wielded with such tremendous effect by 
the Reformers, but since allowed to lie in the armoury of the church, 
must again* be grasped by men of kindred mould and spirit. » 

44 Whafe is wanting fftnong Protestants in Order to their meeting Roman Catho- 
lic , Controversialists successfully, is not, speaking generally, greater learning or 
greater power ; but simply a disposition to make the matters in debate between 
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the two churches a subject of adequate study, and some impression that the time 
has come in which this controversy must be renewed and prosecuted thoroughly 
and,widely. But the study of this subject, which, in the education of the Catho- 
Jic priesthood, is the ontf thing (o which ‘every man attends; in th» education of 
tlfe Protestant priesthood, is the one tiling which almost every man neglects. It 
may be that Catholicism must be permitted to make much farther progress, and 
to vaunt itself even ,more than at present, before this wider condition of mind 
among Protestants will be induced. Nothing, we believe, is wanting, beside an 
equal motive to exertion, to demonstrate that the better cause is the more powerful 
—and the state of things about us seems to promise that the day is not distant 
wMn that motive will be supplied.” P. 345. 

We close our imperfect noffice of this valuable volume, by pressing 
our readers to give it a careful perusal. We speak not the language 
of interested eulogy, but of sincere conviction, when we affirm that it 
contains more acute, vigorous thought, — juster views of society, — 
more important information, — all conveyed in polished and nervous 
phrase, — than are often to be found within the same compass. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Jamaica : its Past and Present State. By James M. Phillippo. Lorfdon * John 
Snow. 1843. 

We have perused this volume with very great pleasure. It will take its place 
among the best of our Missionary works, and in inteaesfc falls dittll abort of 
that of the volumes of Williams and Moffat. The author, with unaffected 
modesty, clainrfs the indulgence of his readers with regard to the literary charac- 
ter of his woik; but there are certainly no grounds for such a claim. The style 
is remarkable for its correctness, its clearness and simplicity, and having no pecu- 
liarity tending to draw the attention of the reader from the interesting narra- 
tive. Mr. Phillippo is a careful and discriminating observer, and has the«bappy 
art of presenting hi* facts in a form that makes the reader almost imagine him- 
self the actual spectator of the scenes and events depicted in the narrative be- 
fore him. There is displayed a Christian nobleness of mind, and a due appretff 
ation of liberty, civil and religious, and of the influence of the gospel of Christ 
in promoting pure morality, and the blessings of civilization. The perusal of 
the volume has made us more deeply interested than ever in Jamaica. Every 
topic of interest connected with the Island, from its earliest history, is touched 
upon, and with sufficient minuteness, to give the reader a correct knowledge of 
events without producing satiety; while the rise and progress of slavery and ol 
the antagonist principles that ended in its overthrow, together with descriptions 
of natural scenery, are presented in a manner the most interesting. The fol- 
lowing are the general subjects discussed : Christianity — Sketch of the Island — 
Physical Aspects of tjie Country — Vegetable ariU Animal Productions — Divi- 
sions, &c. — Population,* &c. — Government — Commerce — White Inhabitants— 
People of Colour, and Free Blacks — Intellectual Character t)f the Free Blacks 
under Slavery — Social Condition— Moral State and Aspects of Society— HefU 
fcious State — Increased Claim of Missionary* Societies. From thii some idea 
may be formed of the viAiety presented in. volume. We can assure our 
readers that they will find the jjprusal of it a rich treat, and that though in re- 
gard to some topics of a denominational character, they rifay not agree wi th the 
author, they will always admire his qpndouaand catholicity of spirit. ThftlHP 
dency of thg whole is to awaken a deep interest in one of the mosfr important 
of our^olonies, to kindle into greater ardour our love of liberty gnd our abhor- 
rence of slavery, and, above all, to excite to greater exertions m the causa of 
Missions, the heavenly character of ’which is here so gloAusly illustrated* The 
work is adorned with very supertoa engravings, and altogether got up in sayery 
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handsome form. We congratulate Mr. Phillippo in this effort of his pen, and 
pray that he may yet be further honoured by his Divine Master to labour suc- 
cessfully in the great cause to which, he has devoted his life. 


e , 

An Essay on the Profession of Personal Religious Conviction , and upon the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State considered with reference to the fulfilment of that 
duty . Translated from the French of Professor A. Vinet oi Geneva. By 
Charles Theodore Jones. London: Jackson & Walford. 1843. 

“It is interesting to observe,’* says the translator of this able work, ‘‘how em- 
phatically the question at issue, that of the Separation of phurck and State, is 
the great question of the present day, — not only in England and Scotland and 
Ireland, but also on the continent, it forms the prominent object of attention 
among religious circles ; the following treatise, emanating from the pen of a 
foreigner, serves to show, that although modes of thought and diction are found 
to differ in different lands, yet in every country where the gospel is known, lib* 
erty of conscience, producing the free expression of opinion, is felt to be the 
inalienable prerogative of the human race.” In Scotland the storm of contro- 
versy on this subject has, in the meantime, blown past; but the results are being 
practically and speedily developed. We have now but the crumbling ruins of 
an Ecclesiastical Establishment destined speedily to its predicted doom. In Eng- 
land and in Iceland the storm is only .rising which must- soon lead to the same 
results. ,Th§tide of freedom is rapidly rising, and carrying on its bosom bless- 
ings great pnd innumerable. Of this the work before us is an evidence, and 
that the not less gratifying that it comes from anotter nation, and written ori- 
ginally in another tongue. It proves that there is no monopoly of truth, and 
that all the enlightenment on the important subject of which it treats does not 
belong to ourselves. If the British press has contributed to excite an interest 
abroad on*tbe^ ubject of the nature and constitution of the kingdom of Christ, 
it iqust be acknowledged that the foreign press is beginning to pay the debt, 
and that in large instalments, and in sterling coin. The work bdlore us is one 
of no ordinary merit. The author is a man of powerful intellect, of elear dis- 
cernment, a close and powerful reasorier, one who grapples with the true diffi- 
culties of his subject, and disposes of them in a satisfactory and convincing man- 
ner. His book is destined to a high reputation, not only from the interest con- 
nected with the subject, and its emanating from a foreigner, ..but from the power 
with which the subject is treated, and the force and conclusiveness of the reasoning, 
'fne work is calculated to be peculiarly useful in our own country, as it invests 
the subject of which it treats with a new interest, and will revive attention to 
it. It presents the subject in new aspects, and in a manner fitted to fix the 
attention of men of superior enlightenment. It is not a flash production, attract- 
ing by the brilliancy of its style ; it is a work full of mature and enlightened 
thought, worthy of the consideration of the statesman as well as the divine, and 
illustrating, in a calm and philosophic spirit, the great principles which the 
question involves. Those who are most thoroughly conversant with the subject 
will best appreciate the excellence of the work; and we do not know of any 
means better calculated to promote sound information on the subject than by 
making the volume extensive)^ known. We must conclu.de our brief notice by 
giving the following extract on Persecution and Protection : — 

M Society, or mofe stllct^’npeaking, the state, which seems to have renounced 
the persecution of creeds, has not yet renounced their protection ; and, peihaps, 
it will be expected, that having protested against persecution, we shall accept ot 
protection with avidity. Yes , \ is most true, that w£ desire that the profession 
of religious conviction Btrhuld be protected, but protected as the common right 
of all y and consequently without distinction of creeds. We are not desirous that 
uniarticular creed should be protected, nor in general, believers, to the exclu- 
sion of unbelievers. We deprecate protection, for the same reason ^kat we de- 
precate persecution. For the right of protection necessarily involves the fight of 
persecution. 4. Endeavours are made to limit this right ; to prevent its exercise, 
beyond the point wberPprotection terminates; it may be forbidden to advance 
further : but the limit is arbitrary, and it is impossible to conceive now in sound 
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login, the state can be denied the light of persecution, after having been allowed 
that of protection. Yet the idea is of modern discovery. The times are not 
yet yery remote, when the state, not indeed more reasonable, but certainly more 
logical than at present, irtrogatej to itself, and exercised the right* for which it 
now contends in virtue* of a distinction altogether gratuitous* If anything be 
needed to prove that* this distinction was not then recognised, it is the fact that 
whenever the persecuted sects became the established! religions of the country, 
they were not satisfied with being simply protected by the civil power, but they 
made use of the authority with which the state invested them, to banish or to 
oppress all who differed from them ; to such an*extent, as to induce a philoso- 
pher of the last century to say, with more asperity than irony, * that religious 
liberty is only granting to every mgn the right of persecuting in his turn.’ And 
how would the logic.of facts contradict that of sentiment l Does not every 
privilege imply some exclusion ? Can we put any honour upon some, which will 
not he more or less an affront to others ? And the faith which is not protected, 
is it not, by that very circumstance, persecuted, at least negatively ? it follows, 
that for any religion whatsoever to accept protection, is to accept, as a conse- 
quence, the right of persecution. 

“You tell us that you desire only protection ; that you abhor persecution ; 
but the distinction is idle : you condemn yourself to submit to it, and what is far 
worse, to make use of it. Yes, whatever the modesty of your pretensions, or 
the meekness of your disposition, rest assured you will persecute ; every pro- 
tected religion (except that protection, so called, which is only Another form 
of oppression) has ended by persecuting; rmy, even wben^oppressea, even when 
trodden under foot, it has persecuted. ' It has received as the prio* of*its own 
liberty, the power of trampling upon other liberties, # whi<& in their •subjection 
could yet eclipse it. And ift either case, whether free or in subjection, it has 
never refused to persecute ; it has ever been found that every protected religion 
has persecuted ; it will not merely consent to persecution, it will claini it as a 
right, and the chief of its rights; it will regard it as th*e seal of its protection ; 
and it will only consider itself efficiently protected, when it possess the power 
to persecute. Corruptio optimi pessima. The more serious the religion, 4he 
more is it the* result of conviction ; the greater the importance attached by its 
followers to the knowledge and profession of its doctrines, the stronger wilt be 
the temptation. A religion whose motto is — * no salvation out of my pale *. — is 
likely to become violent and ferocious, by the slightest contact with the civil 
power. The sword of the magistrate becomes drunken, according to the 
pression of the prophet ; this sword becomes blind and furious in the hands of 
power. No law can regulate its use ; its use is an abuse from the commen&g^ 
ment, because it is an abuse in principle; and the only way to prevent religion 
from injuring both itself and humanity with this dangerous weapon, is wot to 
leave it for one single moment in her hands.”*— Pp. 174 — 176. 


Apostolic Christianity ; or , the People's Antidote against Romanism and Puscyism. 

13y the Rev. James Godkin. London: John Snow. , 

It is not usual svith authors to express themsel^e#with reference to their own 
works as Mr. Godkin sloes. In his Preface he say*, — 

*• The confidence of the Author in thus coming^brwaul, js grounded chiefly 
on the fact, that he is no*raw recruit in this warfare. He was brought fp 
yi camps — and he has been for several years engaged in actual service. He has 
tried his weapon*, and foynd them proof in f ewgry species of conflict, whether 
wielded from the press, the pulpit, or the platform. Having learned his tactics 
in the field, he knows the stron^and weak joints of tne senemy, as well as the 
most effective modes of assault. Yet the testimony of all parties warrantee's* 
perhaps, in saying, that he has been emitted, through divine grace,, to abstain 
from every thing offensive or violent in conducting the controversy. The en* 
lightened reader will find nothing in this volume to wound .good 4agte or Chris- 
tian feeling, — nor need the most tolerant friend of truth Aesi fate to gpt It into 
the hands of intelligent Roman Catholics • for no man deprecates more styngly 
than the Author, the acrimony wifli which they have been treated. • 
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“ Many have expressed to the writer a wish tQ see a work on Romanism and 
Puseyism, at once comprehensive and brief— solid in argument and lively in style 
— mild and conciliating in ifa tone ir -yet firm and decided in its defence of prin- 
ciple,— freed from the dryness, harshness, and btfternesl of polemics, — clothing* 
the skeleton form of argument with benevolent feeling,— giving to it a high 
moral tone, as well as a graceful bearing, — and animating ,the whole with the 
breath of evangelical life. f ln the brief intervals of an arduous mission, be has 
laboured to accomplish this object; with wtyat success must be left to the 
judgment of the public. He has done the * best bis circumstance allowed/ — 
persuaded, from the conduct <5f Apostles, Reformers, and Martyrs, as well as 
from his own experience, that direct efforts to enlighten Roman Catholics by the 
meek and Christian fffutation of their errors* has ever been the duty of Pro- 
testants. This duty has long been culpably neglected ! but the necessity of self- 
defence now renders it imperative/’ — Pp. v, vi. 

There is in this a little to offend “good taste.” A little more modesty 
would not be unbecoming. Yet are we ready most cheerfully to allow that the 
author has accomplished his task upon the whole in a manner highly creditable 
to his character as a man of head and of heart. He does possess qualifications 
to which but few can pretend, and in the present case his labours must be ex- 
tensively acceptable and useful. He is quite familiar with all the aspects of the 
controversy, and moreover, with the peculiar feelings and prejudices of the class 
for whom his work is chiefly intended. It is avowedly a work ad populum , and 
is written in t a style and spirit well adapted to produce conviction and to con- 
ciliate. The author's, meaning canncft be mistaken, and if sometimes it is ex- 
pressed in a manner not the most meet for ears polite, it is on this account per- 
haps the tetter adapted fpr the great mass of those for whom it is intended. 
There is evinced throughout a ready command of alf the necessary resources of 
popular argument, together with a degree of earnestness and energy which rivets 
the attention, and products a lasting impression upon the mind. The animation is 
sustained throughout, ana the reasoning vigorous, clear, and conclusive. Would 
that this voluthe were circulated in tens of thousands throughout Ireland ! It 
is written in a strain peculiarly adapted to reach the Irish heart, and to en- 
lighten the Irish understanding. Mr. Godkin has done much for bis country- 
men, and has, as he merits, the approbation and gratitude of all who know and 
are capable of appreciating his labours. By means of the present W'ork, should 
it meet with the reception it richly merits, he will be the instrument of accom- 
plishing more than he has ever yet achieved. By being issued in a cheaper form, 
and extensively diffused among the Roman Catholic population, it cannot fail to 
^ae^tribute powerfully to the overthrow of the 4 man of sin.’ We rejoice that so 
many works in vindication of the great principles of evangelical Protestantism 
are appearing at a time when error threatens to inundate the whole realm, and 
those works varied as the exigencies which call them forth. Mr. Godkin has 
our best thanks for his valued contribution, which w^e recommend to all our 
readers who feel interested in what we may with propriety designate the ‘ pre- 
sent truth.' 


Memoirs of Christian Missionaries ; with an Essay on the Extension of the Mis - 
sionary Spirit . By the Rev. James Gardner, A.M.* M. D.^ Edinburgh: 
John Johnstone. „ 18,43. , . 

The substance of many volumes is here brought within the compass of one, and 
the most interesting and profited# information placed within the reach of thou- 
sands who would otherwise be debarred from it. The selection is excellent, 
and the epitome judiciously and tastefully exeauted. The author deserves well 
Tft-y- countrymen for such labours, rendering available as they do much that is 
calculated,, to promote personal piety^By exhibiting bright illustrations of it, and 
to excite to Christian zeal and activity by showing the fruit of those in varied 
and trying ck^umstances. The work before us contains sketches of tfye lives 
of Martin, Neff, Eliot, Carey, Campbell, Morrison, Heber, Williams, Rhenius, 
Fisk* Wtfiitefield, Marshman, and is well fitted to awaken in mayy a youthful 
bosun the desire to go and labour in the higff places of the Lord’s vineyard, and 
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thus contribute to the fulfilmenf of the great* and glorious promises given to 
Zion. Example goes before psecept, and nothing is better calculated to awaken 
to jnissionary zeal, and extend the missionary spirit, than to exhibit the toils, 
• trials, and triumphs of fhose wjio have fcorisecrated Themselves tcathe service of 
the Lord. The beautiful volume before us is a valuable contribution to this 
end, and has our hearty cammeydation. 


Nonconformist Newspaper. London. 

It does not lie properly within our province to notice Newspapers ; but happily 
there are now some, such of a character which makes them merit the cordial 
support of all who seek the diffusion of religious as well as of civil liberty. 
The Nonconformist is a paper of this description, conducted with very great 
ability, and calculated to diffuse enlightened and scriptural views of the nature 
of the kingdom of Chiist, and of the instrumentality by which its interests are 
to be promoted. We have rt^d it since its commencement about two years ago, 
and while far from pledging ourselves to every sentiment which it advocates, we 
cheerfully give our humble testimony to its general excellency, and to the first- 
rate ability with which it is conducted. It contains a series of essays on the 
subject of Ecclesiastical Establishments, which we venture to say is inferior to 
nothing which has been written upon the subject. Its influence is beginning to 
be felt throughout England, and the masculine and vigorous clfhracter of its 
original articles is frequently acknowledged by the most influenzal portion of 
the metropolitan press. While its two leading objects^ |tre the 8£paruZ<>n of 
Church and State, and the extension of Political Suffrage, it embraces every 
topic of interest usually contained in a newspaper, and its selections are always 
judicious. In Scotland it is comparatively little knougi; and we shall*be happy, 
if, by thus introducing it to the notice of our reader, any of them should be 
induced to order it for their regular perusal. Without* intending to*depreciate 
any other paper of the same description, we feel assured that the perusal *)f a 
few numbers bf the Nonconformist will confirm the estimate of it which we 
have expressed, and will secure lor it that support which, from its high character, 
it richly merits. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

ORDINATION AT LEVEN. 

On Wednesday, the 3d ult., Mr. Boyd Roebuck, late of Glasgow, was set apart 
to the pastoral oversight of the Congregational Church in Leven. Mr. M'Ken- 
zie of Elie delivered an introductory discourse on the preceding evening — Mr. 
Bateman of Edinburgh, who had been announced then to preach, having been 
prevented from arriving in time to*take the service. 

The OrdinatJbn services were conducted in th$ fallowing order : 

Mr. Batem&n comAqpced by praise, reading portions oi Scripture adapted to 
the occasion, and prayer. • , ^ ^ 

The usual questions wers proposed by Mr. M'Kenzie, to which interesting and 
« satisfactory answers were returned by Mr. Roebuck. , 8 

Dr. Skae, one of the Brethren, expressed fh^dherence of the Church to the 
call given to Mr. Roebuck. 

Mr. Lothian of St. Andrews, an a very solemn and impressive prayer, implored 
the blessing of the Great Head of the Church to rest upon the Pastor. ^ 
Mr. Watson of Musselburgh delivered *£he charge— faithful, affectionate, an 
impressiveJt-from Rev. ii. 10, “ Be thou faithful,” &c. 

Mr.»Swan, late of Siberia, addressed the church from Acts xi.^13. 

. Mr. Smith of Falkland concluded the interesting services By praise and prater. 

In the evsning, the Rev. W. }j. Alexander preached in the Relief Chapel, irom 
Matt. v. 47, “ What do ye more fhan others?'’ 
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The striking exhibition of Christian duty, and tjie powerful appeals to the con- 
science then made, commanded the. close attention^ of the audience, and doubtless 
were productive of happy a^d important results. The attendance during .the 
whole of the services was encouraging, and the dt*ep intefest which was apparent < 
evinced the degree.of pleasure and satisfaction which was fierived from them. 

Brethren from St. Andrews, Elie, and Falkland, were present on the occasion. 

The union, thus formed, promises much prosperity. Mr. Roebuck enters*on a 
sphere of usefulness, in which liis energies have pmple scope ; and, judging from 
present appearances, we may anticipate that his wishes, so fervently expressed, 
will be abundantly realized. u 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 

No subject is more discussed in Parliament — in the Cabinet — in the Newspapers 
— than Ireland. 

To judge of her importance by the amount of ttyp light and time bestowed on 
her, we should pronounce no price too great with which to purchase her welfare. 
But with capabilities which, rightly directed, would place her high and blessed 
among the nations, and after being for centuries in England’s care — from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear she is rent with distractions, masses of her popu- 
lation are sunl^ in wretchedness hardly to be believed by those who have not seen 
it, while their minds aqjd consciences mre held spell-bound by Antichristianism. 
Yes! tak* up* the map of Europe — there 'lies Ireland alongside Britain, and an 
integral part of the entire a rock on which administration after administration 
has split — a problem that confounds statesmen of evtry creed — a perpetual clog 
on the wheels of government— a source of annoyance and anxiety to the whole 
community. «> 

Can anything be done for Ireland f — “ Repeal the Legislative Union, and give 
us our own Parliament,’!* exclaim thousands of her sons. “ Adopt at once coer- 
cive measures. — put down the Papists, and re-establish the glorious Protestant 
Ascendency,” exclaim thousands more. Volumes would fail to record the recipes 
prescribed by empirics or sober-minded physicians to heal the land. Numbers 
who profess that they would serve her if they could, have become weary in bear- 
ing about her, and seem abandoning her to her fate, judging her case hopeless 
Without an interposition of Providence next to miraculous. 

But there are Christians in Ireland acquainted with the country, and there are 
Chr istians elsewhere acquainted with the Bible, who think they see a bow of pro- 
mise in the cloud that now appears to have settled on her destinies, and who have 
an instrumentality which, by the blessing of God, can achieve for her what nothing 
else can do. 

Reader — God's'** saving health” can cure Ireland’s maladies— the “Sun of 
Righteousness ” arising, will dissipate Ireland’s gloom — the preaching of the Cross 
can do for Ireland, and sooner or later shall do for Ireland, what it has done else- 
where as “ the power of God unto salvation.” 

Reader — in the faith of these facts “ The Congregational Union of Ire- 
land” entered the field in 1829, and has continued till now, “holding forth the 
word of life ” to the people* Its operations embrace, First, it» Home Mission, 
and Secondly, its College. * 

The brethren engaged as agents in the Hoays MissioW have been publishing 
salvation by the Cros'sT’on hill and' in the valley, on the shore and in the 
street, in Markets, Court-houses, School-rooms, Ac., as well as iri places regularly 
set apart for' worship. Multitudes<of Roman Catholics and others have thereby- 
heard of Jesus, many of whonvY* is hoped, have received the truth in love, and 
some are now among tl^e Spirits of just men m^le perfect. Drooping churches 
hav e been revived, and new ones Vormed. Were means forthcoming, more 
laTToiirers would be engaged for sphere long waiting to receive them. 

The* Dublin Independent College is a natural, if not necessary associate 
of the Home lesion. It is a ** School of the Prophets ” in which young*nen of 
approved piety, talent, and zeal are conductec[through'the various courses of study 
suitable to*^>repare them for the respectable and effective discharge $f the Chris- 
tian Ministry. So far as is expedient and practicable they attend the Dublin 
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University. The plan of the Institution generally resembles that in Glasgow, of 
which Dr. Wardlaw is Theological Tutor. The number of applicants for admis- 
sion is far greater than can be received: ,• 

, Header — your contriWitions mid your'prayers are requested in behalf of these 

Objects. A little band of true- Hearted Christian men resident.in Ireland, and de- 
voted to her best iytereste, earnestly invite your sympathy and aid. They ask 
not will you come , b#t will you enable them to go “ t# the Jielp of the Lord against 
the mighty.” The position they occupy, and the work they have to do, is criti- 
cally important to Christendom and the world. Ireland’s religious state isjvitally 
affecting that of Britain, America, and other parte. Her d!ght*millions of Inhabi- 
tants year after year are sending forth powerfully-telling influences in all direc- 
tions. Appearances warrant th^ expectation, that in Ireland the battle of the 
Reformation will be /ought anew, Anally to decide whether the King of Zion or 
the Man of Sin shall be supreme. Here, then, let scriptural and spiritual Pro- 
testantism concentrate its powers to make a stand, and win achievements worthy 
of itself. 

No time is to be lost. The adversaries of truth are on the alert, by every 
means strengthening their cause. Within thirty years another generation of 
Erin’s people will have passed beyond the reach of the Gospel, and long before 
that period has elapsed, you may be no more able to assist them. 

The “ Green Isle ” is a land of picturesque scenery — a land of stirring intellects 
and generous hearts — a Jand of poets, warriors, statesmen, orators, artists, &c., 
whose names rank high in present fame. It is wished to make Jier in the best 
sense — an “ Island of Saints.” • , 

The Committee are happy to state* that the Rev. J. Carlile*3, Kelmnlky 
Terrace, Hackney, has kindly consented to become H^^orary Correspond- 
ing Secretary, in Londcjw, to the Congregational Union of Ireland ; “as- 
suring the Committee of his unabated interest in the prosperity of an Institution, 
in the organization of which he had the privilege of taking an active And promi- 
nent part.” Mr. Carlile, in reply to the request of th£ Committee that be would 
for the present undertake to receive contributions towards tluffColiege depart- 
ment, intimates his willingness not only to “ receive,” but even to M solicit ’•con- 
tributions for*that object. 

It is right to explain that the connexion formerly agreed to between the Con- 
gregational Union of Ireland and the Irish Evangelical Society, has been dissolved ; 
so that each institution will now again pursue its course, and make its appeals 
for public support independently of the other, though not in opposition or tmohffa- 
tian rivalry. May.the Head of the Church prosper all scriptural efforts to fill 
Ireland with the light of life ! 

The Committee have already been favoured with the following recommenda- 
tions to public confidence and liberality, from gentlemen who acted as Referees in 
the conference at Liverpool, when the agreement above alluded to was arranged, 
—Dr. Raffles being Chairman on the occasion : 


“ Liverpool , September 9th, 1843. 

“ It appearing upon the whole most desirable that the Irish Congregational Union 
should henceforth carry on its Home Missionary labours independently, i most 
cordially recommend their appeal for pecuniary aid to the countenance and support 
of the Christian public. * * 

(Signed,)* “ Thomas Raffles.” 

* ** therptidf, ~ October 4 th % 184(|. 

•* I regret that, the arrangement agreed upon at the Liverpool Conference betwt&n 
•the Irish Evangelical Society and your Unio# lias not been found lo answer. I 
don't think it desirable, efen if possible, to atteiUft any further connexion between 
the two Societies, now that tl^y have amicably sepitfa^pd. It will be still the 
duty, as lam sure it is the interest, of both*to preserve a good understanding, an d 
to occupy fields— and there is abundant reem— so distant and separate as tb pro?' 
vent, as fa^as possible, any fear of future collision. There will be this advantage 
in so acting, that both Societies will have fair play, and the qgc that succeeds 
best will in the end draw towards it the largest support li*d sympathies of the 
English Churches. Your Union, in my opinion, has strong claims off the assist- 
ance of our Churches, and I bope^ou will receive such a measure of enttyirage* 
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ment as will leave you no room to complain. I shall be glad to hear of your sue. 
cess, and shall do what I can to promote it. May God guide you in all your 
measures, and succeed your plans. • 

« (Signed,) 1 “ John Kelly.*' 

4 < 

“ Glasgow, Qctober 7th, 1843. 

“ I have ever been on principle, though I cannot now detailihe grounds, favour, 
able to the operations and claims of the Congregational Union of Ireland. When 
the terms or co-operation between that Institution and the Irish Evangelical 
Society were settled % the meeting of Referees at Liverpool, and subsequently 
acceded to by the Committees of both Societies, it was in the full understanding 
that the measure wae^a temporary one, and tha^ the object of ultimate desire was 
that the evangelization of Ireland, so far as the efforts of Congregationalists for 
that end were concerned, should fall into the hands of the Irish Churches them, 
selves. Circumstances have recently led to the dissolution of the agreement just 
referred to ; 1 cannot hesitate, from the views 1 have always held, and without 
entering at all into the causes of the dissolution, to give my recommendation, in 
the strongest terms, to the Irish Congregational Union , without withdrawing it 
at the same time from the Irish Evangelical Society , desirous as I am that, since 
the terms of co-operation have been found unsatisfactory, each of these institu- 
tions should exert itself to the uttermost with a free and holy emulation in the 
spirit of mutual charity, and a common zeal for the one great end which they have 
both in view. , 

« (Signed,) “Ralph Wardlaw.” 

r 1 

, , „ t * “ Birmingham, October 20th, 1843. 

“ The condition of Ireland’ requires the most strenfeous efforts on the part of 
Evangelical Protestants, for its spiritual welfare. In this blessed work there are 
two societies engaged, wb ; ch are connected with the two Congregational bodies 
in Englanf and Ireland : 'these are the Irish Evangelical Society, and the Irish 
CongregationaMJnion. Their exertions are much more limited than they should 
be, for the want of adequate funds. They were for a short season united upon a 
plan, in which, in common with many distinguished brethren, I had some share. 
The working of this scheme has been found to be inconvenient ; and it is dissolved 
by mutual consent. They now make their separate appeals to the liberality of 
the British Public, and are both entitled to its support. Having lately advocated 
ttfb cattse of the Irish Evangelical Society, I now as cordially recommend the 
Irish Congregational Union. 4 

, . ^ (Signed,) “ J. A. James.” 

Communications for the Congregational Union of Ireland may be addressed to 
Timothy Turner, Esq. Treasurer , Royal Bank, and Rev. W. Urwick, D. D. 
Secretary , Rathmines Mall, Dublin. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON, MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

INDIA. 

GEORGE CI^ISSTE’S NATIVE TEACHER. 

We have much pleasure In presenting the subjoined autobiographical narrative 
^ the Native Evangelist employed fh connection with our Mission at Neyoor, 
under the name of George CHRi8Ti»y.and supported by the Christian liberality 
of WilKam°Kay, Esq., Grove House, near Liverpool. The accoup$ to which 
attention is now invited haB been transmitted by our esteemed missionary brother, 
the Rev. Jolfti Abbs/ 

“ When* 1 ! was four years of age, my parents died, and I was nourished by my 
father mother till her death. After that, I wandered from place to place, com* 
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netting much wickedness and enduring many hardships. Both before and after 
my marriage, I walked for a Jpng time according to my wicked thoughts and 
desses, and many evil deyices were in itry heart. After this my wife was taken 
, ill, and I had much sorrow of nynd on account of h£r affliction. At that time I 
knew not that afflictions come to us because of our sinful nature ; and, being 
ignorant, I gave mpney and fopd to sorcerers to recite incantations and offer 
sacriftce to the images of evil spirits for my wife's rocovqry. Although, accord* 
ing to the custom of the heathen^ I expended much on these and such vain things, 
the sickness of my wife diminished not, but increased ; and having been told that 
it would be good for me to seek an omen from a Polayen # fortune-teller, t went 
to him and asked his assistance. He advised me to sacrifice more fowls: in order 
to purchase these, I took my wife’s jewels from her neclbtnd sold them; but, 
while about to make Jhe offering, she became worse and swooned, upon which 1 
thought all our preparations would be useless, and I became very sorry. * 

“ 1 wished to make my distress known to the Christian readers, but felt a 
difficulty, because I had often reproached the Christians, their Missionaries, and 
Readers, and had blasphemed the name of God. Soon after the spirit of my wife 
returned; and, when she gained strength, I sent for the readers, inquired about 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, heard their instructions, and united with them in 
prayer. Affliction continued and increased in my family, but Christ gave us 
much consolation. About two years after this, my wife died, at the age of 
twenty-two years. Her iast words were, 1 O Jesus, suffer not my soul to lie in 
pain, but receive me to dwell with thee.’ After her death, I ’Boon obtained 
strength by trusting in God, and desired to know more o^thd Chrfstian way. 

“ One Sunday, I was seized by sonlte Soodras, and told to carry*a burden to a 
feast. I said, ‘ I cannot carry this burden to-day, beetle it my J#ord’a day.* 
They were very angry, be:it me, and said, • Who wilt punish us, if we kill you?’ 
I replied, 4 You cannotjkill my soul; my body only you can kill.* They then 
bound me to a tree, and after beating me again, on^of them said, * Wt* must 
know the nature of this religion : although we beat tills man, he complains not, 
nor does a tear fall from his eyes.’ I said, ‘ They that mourn shall hereafter be 
comforted.’ They exclaimed, * Who is this? Is he a disciple of Devasi^ba- 
yampilly?’* atid immediately released*me. 

“ I was subsequently appointed a Moopen, and baptized by Mr. Abbs, who 
allowed me a small sum monthly for my support, and directed me to apply my 
mind to learning. Although I knew not a letter two years ago, I can now read 
the New Testament with little difficulty. I am now the reader of Locaacapvy, 
and often speak to travellers upon religion. 1 was once walking on the Rajah’s 
Path (high road) when a man of high caste approached and said, ‘ Is it goo d or 
evil to learn the Vadamf' (Bible) I said, ‘It is good to learn.’ ‘IIow lTlt 
good ?’ I answered, ‘ Can we easily find the way in a dark night without a 
light? but if a light shines on us, we may discover the place we seek. Thus our 
hearts by sin are in darkness; but true light is manifested by Christ in the Gos- 
pel.’ He said, ‘ It is good ; the time will come when all people will learn the 
Vadam We then continued walking, and talking in a friendly manner on this 
subject. I have often spoken to Brahmins, Mahometans, and Roman Catholics, 
and given them books to read, which they received joyfully^ some of them say- 
ing, that hereafter they would embrace our religiom That I and all the readers 
may increase in Jove and knowledge, I entreat God4o[give grace! Amen,” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE NATIVE TEACHER AMOO. • * 

The following interesting narrative (written SBf himself) of the Native Evan- 
gelist, supported by friends at Hnwden, under the nante of Howhen Bbuce, has 
been received from the Rev. William Beynbn, of Belgaum, by whom corral and 
explicit testimony is borne to the Christian excellence of bis character, anti We 
growing vajfie of his Missionary labours : — * 

*' I was born at Buntwala, a village in the Mangalore Collectarate, about the 

* A Romap Catholic of this country who is reported to have suffered* martyrdom 
many years since, with exemplary 'patience. 
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year 1824. My father and mother were of the Jain religion, and very zealous in 
the performance of its rites. When I was threefc years old, ray mother took me 
to my grandmother, Who lived at a village called Cootalum, and there I remaned 
upwards of eleven years, occasionally visiting m# par eras. I was brought up in, 
entire ignorance of God— the true God— the Creator of ail — and taught that 'to 
worship and obey the Gooroo, (heathen priest or teacher) was all that was 
necessary to make me, happy. During my residence at Cootalum, I was^Jeft a 
motherless child: But God has been most kind and merciful to me ! better than 
a father and mother is he, and who is like him i 

“ A few months after the death of my mother, my father and brother came to 
Cootalum, in order to take me home with them. Soon after returning to*my 
father’s house, 1 wo^sTto Mangalore to visit piy eldest sister, who was residing 
there; and, whilst living with her, my wishes led me to vjsit the Bundar Bazar 
(landing place). Returning in the evening, 1 came along the road which leads 
by the house of the Rev. Mr. Hebick, in whose compound there was a school. 
I stood near the school-room door, and was surprised to see so many boys reading 
and writing. 1 felt a strong desire in my own mind to be taught to read ami 
write, but felt afraid to go into the school, hearing that it belonged to a Padre 
Sahib (an English Missionary). 

“ While 1 was standing there, some of the masters came out and inquired who 
1 was, and why 1 stood there ? and if I wished to be taught with the boys ? I 
replied, that I should indeed rejoice to be taught to read and write, and that I 
would go hoipe and ask my sister to allow me to go to school. They said, The 
master perhaps will support you. I replied that I could not eat their food and 
drink their w»tcr ; that I was a Jain, and had never done such a thing; and if I 
did, npy people wouhf put me out of caste. The following day 1 told my eldest 
sister that I wished to go 'to the Missionaries’ school to be educated. She be- 
came very angry with me, and said, No, no ; that will not do ; you shall not go 
there, for' they will make#.you a Christian, and what will become of us then ? I 
told her Jhat she was vfery much mistaken ; that I was sure they could never 
make me a Christian : why should I desert my religion and friends and become 
an outcast ? After a good deal of entreaty my sister allowed me to go to school. 
When I first arrived at the school, the boarders were taking thffir food. The 
schoolmaster requested me to remain until the gentlemen came to examine tin; 
school. Mr. Hebick soon after catnc in. He inquired who 1 was, and what 1 
did there. He put his hand on my Jiead and said, that he was glad that I had 
dbme to school. I was very much surprised to be received with so much kind- 
ness and welcome. 

“ When the school was examined I heard much of the state of man as a sinner; 
that he was lost and without hope ; and that he could only be saved through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The sin and guilt of idolatry were shown, and I also heard 
that there was no hope of salvation to any who trusted in images. Turning to 
me, the gentleman said, My dear boy, you are a sinner; you do not know the 
true God, and Jesus Christ his Son whom he sent into the world to save sinners. 
He spoke a good deal of the love and favour of God. After hearing all, I do not 
know what 1 felt. My heart melted within me. 1 immediately determined to 
stay in the school c to know and hear more of this Saviour, and to learn that 
which concerned the salvation of my soul. 

“ But I was little aware of the difficulties and opposition with which I should 
have to contend. ♦ As soon as my determination was kn/nvn, my relatives and 
friends, ap'l a great number of. Jains, my caste jpeople, said that I had become a 
Christian. I told tlftun howU felt, and what my wishes were. 1 was frightened, 
and prayed to God to help me. There was a great uproar. Some threw dust in 
the air; others cursed me ancltho Missionaries in the name of their gods, ami 
tried to force me away ; but I muld not go. They Watched me; and soon after, 
when they saw me standing near the school-r^om door, they rushed upon me, 
hold of my hands, and severely flogged me. Some said, Such a fellow 
should not live any longer ; be rnusbAe put to death. Among them were my 
eldest sistcl’, and my old grandmother, whose conduct deeply aflect^J me. The 
latter said that4 ought to be cut into four quarters and hurtg at the four, corners 
of the earth. u My d^ar sister, when she saw my mind was fixed, wept bitterly, 
and fell dbwn senseless to the ground. When she recovered sip was taken 
hom^by her husband. All this pierced my bfcart. It was to me a sudden and 
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severe trial at the time ; yet tke Lord, my Saviour and strength* had pity Upon 
me, a poor weak boy. The \rords of the Lord Jesus, recorded in Matt. v. 11, 
12,» gave me great comfidH, and strengthened; me; and so they hage many times 
since — 1 shall never fofget thetfi. 

“ When my relations %aw that their efforts to induce me lo return to them 
were useless, they jfronounced if curse upon me and^eft me to myself. My caste 
people tried to force 'me back by making outcasts of my "family* This they did 
for fourteen days ; but, finding the plan ineffectual, they restored them ; charging 
them, at the same time, that if they held any iq£ercourse*with me, they should 
immediately be put out of caste. From the time I was deserted by my ihmily 
ana friends, the Lord God, my Saviour, has been my guid^. 

“ In November 1839, I left Mangalore for Dharwar. Heating that there were 
Missionaries at Belgium, I went thither, and was introduced to them by the 
teacher Solomon, who acted most kindly towards me. 

“ Soon afterwards, Mr. Beynon took me under his protection and care, and 
taught me more fully the word of God. I was baptized by him in the Shapore 
chapel, on the 1st of January, 1842. I continue to study under him. To God 
be all the praise for what he has done for me! My trust is in that blessed 
Saviour who gave his life for me. 1 wish to make known his salvation to my 
own countrymen, that they may know the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent.” 


sa,leSi. 

Thk facts stated in the appended extracts of a Missionary 0 Journal, transmitted 
by the Rev. J. M. Lechler, exhibit, in a very affecting manner, the ignorant and 
degraded state of the native population in this part of India, the influence of 
ancient superstitious customs over their minds, the spirit of inquiry which is 
beginning to arouse them from their intellectual lethargy # and thrajdooif and the 
necessity for employing additional means to spread amongst them the principles 
of true knowledge, and guide their feet into tne way of peace : — 

Jan. 25, 1842 — Speaking with some heathen men of the custom of burning 
their dead, 1 asked them what they thought becomes of the soul when the body 
dies and is burnt ? One of them replied, “ When the body is burnt, the soul is 
burnt too." I said, that I did not think so ; for the soul being a spirit, wa* 
impossible to burn it. I then enlarged on the subject, reading to them the jibs- 
sages which bear on Chis point. They all seemed to be much delighted, and one 
of them, the schoolmaster, who had been sneering the previous evening, said die 
wished very much to have the book from which I was reading. (It was the 
New Testament belonging to my servant, as I had already given mine away.) 
He had hardly finished asking, when another one said be wished to have it too. 
I told the latter that I would send him one from Salem ; but seeing one lying 
near my box, belonging to one of the assistants, he would not cease till we gave 
it to him. It was rather old, but he preferred it to waiting for a new one. At 
morning prayers, we had two intelligent heathen from a neighbouring village 
with us, who heard very attentively, T Cor. xv., whjcb we wore reading. Both 
asked for the New Testament from which wc had been reading; but, as this was 
the only one thatr remained, we gave them a copy«orthe Psalms, and a part of 
the Old Testaihent. * % * 

This afternoon, while reading Dr. Philip’s ‘ Retosarch«t 4 -j*i $<mtb*Africa/ a 
family of Brahmins came near my place. The wonfen washed their clothes in% 
qprnll tank, and dried them ; and, in the meantime, two little boys* with two 
young men and their father, assembled under a gttflb tree opposite the Choultry* 
Whilst the men sat and talked with one another, ^the boys made themselves very 
busy in oiling the idols which stood under |he tree, pouring water over them* 
and decorating them with flowers. I went near and asked the old Brahmiiwwhy^ 
the boys were doing so. He replied,*** W£ # are doing homage to theBwatnyr 
1 know it is uftaduess, ljut such is the^ustom of the country : what is to be done?'* 

I said, **Is this the Swamy ? I see nothing but stones. ”-~“jres,’^infwered one 
of the young men, ** this is the Lord — the God who created afid pressed us/* 
t » # # 

* A name applied to God, or any being thought to be of a superior order* • 

New Series. Vol. III. 2 P 
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I then tried to show them that God is a Spirit, and that he cannot be represented 
by a stone or any other substance ; but while I was talking, the old man got up, 
laid a few plantains before ‘the idd, kndbroke some co6ca-nuts, the milk of which 
he poured out before the senseless stone. Lights were also kindled, and incerse 
burnt* After making a few more remarks on the sin^na foolishness of this idol- 
worship, I prepared to go qp my journey. The old B rah fain seeing thisj took 
up a few plantains and cocoa-nut-shells, and presented theifi to me; but I refused 
taking them, saying that I would not eat anything that had been offered to idols* 


CHINA. 

The subjoined communications afford renewed occasion for the exercise of grati- 
tude and hope, in connection with the operations of the Society in this part of 
the world. It will be seen that a very encouraging commencement has been made 
at Ningpo, one of the five ports to which free access has been secured to our 
countrymen by the treaty of peace ; and there , under the guidance and favour of 
Him whose kingdom ruleth over all, it may be confidently anticipated that a per- 
manent footing for the Christian Missionary will be obtained. It will also be 
seen that a general meeting of the brethren was about to be held at Hong Kong, 
for the purpbse of deliberating on the further measures to be adopted in order to 
improvg, to ^he utmost practicable extent, the present facilities and opportunities 
for the extension of the gospel in China. To the proceedings of that meeting, 
conducted as we are^hssused they will have been, upder a deep sense of the im- 
portance of the subject, and with earnest supplication for divine counsel, we look 
with great interest and {jope, and trust we shall be able, in an early number, to 
place them before our readers. 

*From R8v, W. C. Milne , Ningpo , January 22, 1843. 

It were needless for me to enter into detail upon the views and- feelings which 
prompted me to take the step of leaving Chusan at least for a time, and of pro- 
ceeding to Ningpo to reside, if possible, in the heart of the city. The principal 
objects I had in jview were, by being thrown entirely into Chinese society, to 
*asgimtfate myself to the people in speech and manner, and to become acquainted 
with them as they really are, — these objects, if gained, would qualify me for 
further usefulness m whatever Bphere I might fill during the rest of my life. 

** With these views I left Chusan on the 7th of December, at noon, in a common 
native passage-boat. Beside myself, there were my teacher, a servant-boy, and 
some twenty passengers, all Chinese. It was about six in the evening of the 
same day that we dropped anchor at one of the principal jetties near the eastern 
gate of the city. I landed, and proceeded at once with my teacher and boy to 
the house of a surgeon, whose acquaintance I had made at Chusan, and whose 
frequent invitations encouraged me to place myself under his family-roof for a few 
days, until I should be able to procure suitable lodgings. He received me with 
a hearty welcome^ and has qcted with uniform kindness. 

To the people of the city it was not a novel thing to see an Englishman, for 
a steamer had only left Ningpo the same morning with several British officers 
who had been on a visit. But the sudden appearance, :if the dusk of the even- 
ing, of a Solitary individual pressed in a habit different from the uniform of the 
United Service, to which the inhabitants had becouVe accustomed, excited a little 
stir ; and presently messengers appeared from the public offices to inquire into 
my name, my rank, and my (facets. Late in the evening I had a card sent me 
from the Chi-fu of the department of Ningpo, by whose marks of attention I had 
previously been honoured in Cbusano It was ifiy intention from the first to make 
— my^arly respects to some of the pijycipal authorities ; and the next morning I 
called upon Shu Kungshau, the officer mentioned above. He received me with 
great politeness, and entertained me kindly. 0 There were. one or tVo other civil 
officers prererft. Jfrom his worship Shu I have, since that visit, received marks 
of friendship and real kindness. A day or ‘two after my call he returned it in 
person, and has again and again sent me his pand, occasionally adding a present. , 
It &as also through his influence that I got into comfortable lodgings ; and after- 
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wards, when I was obliged to apek other quarters, it was one of his private sec- 
retaries who arranged for the rooms I now occupy. 

~ The other officers of lAe place also hrfve'Wn coufteous, and nothing has been 
done, said, or hinted, ipdicativ^of a desire on their part that J should leave the 
place ; but, on the contrary, strong wishes have been expressed that I should 
remain. . This I ha#e taken as & token for good. f. would not, however, have 
it to oe inferred froid what I have just written that thdjp are in any degree fa- 
vourable to the Christian religion, for they yet scarcely understand my objects. 
From what I have heard, they anticipate that my acquirements in the language 
will be called into exercise on the opening of the trade at this port, when they 
seem to suppose I shall be employed in an official capacities a medium of inter- 
course between the subjects of thl two nations. 

As for the people, & change has come over them as great as over their officer#. 
By many of the respectable and influential citizens I have been visited: from 
some of them I have received the most flattering assurances of their good-will, 
and from others sensible expressions of it, such as sometimes test one’s modesty 
and patience. The late war has left an indelible impression on this part of the 
country ; and the awful dread of the British soldiery and arms, in which all alike 
share — high and low, rich and poor, man and woman, young and old<~is, I think, 
almost a sufficient guarantee that the peace will be kept until the benefits, reaped 
from commercial and friendly intercourse, shall have strengthened the alliance 
against further violation. * • 

Since the 7th of December, with the exception of the opening* week of this 
year, which I spent at Chusan, I have^emained here a solitary Englishman amid 
a bustling population of Chinamen, and under the paternal government and pro- 
tection of the emperor of (Jhina, none daring to make mh*afraid. 1 have* been 
now nearly six weeks a resident in this city, and, during that time, have associ- 
ated constantly and almost solely with the natives. • 

In the opportunities of friendly intercourse I have blen favoured with during 


mode of communicating scriptural truths, I find myself daily gaining utterance ; 
and it only needs that I should be faithful to my calling, and energetic in wield- 
ing the sword of the Spirit, to improve the acquirement. 

From Dr. Lockhart , Chusan , July 1 1 , 1843. 

I arrived at this pl&ce, June 13th, and immediately sent word to my dear bro- 
ther, Mr. Milne, of my arrival. In a few days he came over from Ningpo, gftd 
after staying here for a short time, he returned to that city, and I went with him, 
and stayed with him till his departure for Canton, overland, through the interior 
of the country, of which important event I will afterwards speak further. As 
you may have heard from him, he had been living seven or eight months alone 
at Ningpo, and on my arrival there I was much pleased to see the cordiality and 
kindness with which he was everywhere received by all classes: be has obtained 
an extensive knowledge of the dialect of the place, and speaks it readily and 
fluently. , * 

Ningpo is a large, populous, and •flourishing placoj much activity and hustle 
pervade the struts ; and wherever we went, civimy was displayed. While I 
stayed there I tlaily attended to a large number of patients who flocked to the 
house, and crowded round it; and I wa» pleased t^see tk?Wan infltflffice could 
so soon be obtained over the^ninds of the people. The mornings were wholly, 
jpken up with my medical duties, and the afternoons and evenings spent in visit- 
ing various parts of the city, and gaining such yp&rmation as I could regarding 
the place. This city is a most desirable position for sqme of the agents of our 
Society, and I trust it will be spefcdily occupied ; that is, if Shanghae and it are 
both to be taken as stations of the Lon don # Missionary Society ; but, perhaps, of 
the two, Shanghae is the more important. • 

Since Mr/4Vfilne hoard that he yould have to attend the meeting at Hong 
Kong, if has been a subject of fervent prayer and of anxioqs tbffiigfct, whether 
it would not be highly desirable for him to proceed overland through t£e interior 
t of the countr rather than by ship i his teacher, who has gone with him as guide, 
assured him of the practicability of the plan, and urged him to adopt it. Oft my 
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arrival he explained io me all the circumstances, and after we had talked the 
matter over, and prayed on the subject, J gave rly hearty approval of his plan, 
and wished him to follow it out ; anti last Sabbath butane (July 2d), he deter- 
mined, if it should be the Lord’s will, to take the journey; and eventually lagt 
Friday was the day fixed on for his departure, viz., July 7th, which will be a day 
memorable to me as long as J live. 1 f »- 

The remainder of the morning was spent in various preparations for thtfjour- 
ney, and making all arrangements regarding tho teacher, servant, and boy, who 
were to go with our ^ear brother. In the afternoon I sent off all his English 
articles, books, clothes, &c. &c., with my own luggage, to the boat that was to 
take me to Chusan. then prayed together for a successful issue to this great 
undertaking, and thought the Lord that hs would grant every support arid 
guidance by the way, and bless the traveller in all his course, delivering him from 
evil and danger, and watching over him to the end of the journey. 

Before starting, we again commended each other to the divine protection. 
About half* past ten, i\ m., we left the house, Mr. Milne’s luggage being sent on 
to his boat: we passed through the city gates together, and after turning a few 
streets, our roads separated, and wc bade each other a final adieu. He went to 
the boat which was to take him up the river, and on to Shaou Ling, while I went 
down the river, and to Tingbac. 

1 expect to hear frequently from him on his journey, but cannot have a letter 
till the end qf this week at the earliest: he hopes to /each Ilong Kong in about 
thirty days, if all be well. May the Lord watch over my dear brother, grant 
unto him every mercy or his way, and carry him to the end of his journey in 
peace afid saftxy! The information that *he will obtain will, doubtless, be very 
valuable both to himuclf r^ul tlic brethren whom he will meet at Hong Kong; 
and as the meeting of our brethren is to be held ifi August, Mr. Milne will, 1 
think, be 9 able to reach that place in time. 

IIow soon is it the indention of the Society to send out new agents to this 
country ?« It would be very desirable, and would greatly expedite the work, if 
some were to 4 i»e sent oHit at once, so that the new stations determined on might 
he ‘speedily occupied; for it is a pity to lose any time when so effectual a door 
is thrown open before us in this lurid. If I might express an opinion, 1 would 
urge on the Directors the necessity of sending out three or four instantly, and 
tlu* remainder can follow as soon as may be judged convenient. 


« NEW HEBRIDES.— MISSION AT TANNA. 

U’Toui Kt»v. Messrs. Turner and Nisbet, Tann.i, December loth, IMU ) 

Ever since we landed we have been favoured with as many encouragements a.- 
could be expected in the present stage of the mission. 

The war that broke out about four months ago still continues, and we know 
not when it will end. At present we have no fear whatever for our personal 
safety. It is a sad hindcrance, however, to our work, — causing our schools to 
he unattended, narrowing ohr sphere of labour, and, in a thousand ways, working 
mischief. Still we must h&pq, that it will all end, in some way^or other, for the 
advancement of the Redeemer's glory. This is our dai^y special prayer. 

War iwvot likely to be my. greatest Jiinderance. Now that we begin to under, 
siand the state of tilings better, we find a priestcraft exercised here, from which 
we expect, to meet much opposition. The struggle has already commenced. 
There is an extensive district in* the neighbourhood of the Volcano, populated 
entirely by ‘ sacred men,’ as iRey are called. Thes’e are supposed to cause al- 
most all the sickness ^ntf death, and are thought to have the power of both under 

j-iw.;.. 'riw... .... ;„a. ........ 4i.„ *iw, 

people : pigs and alf sorts of valuabfcs are poured into their treasury from day to 
day;* and thus they live as lords, or rather tyrants, over nuiltkudes around. 
These wil^ fallows begin to see that if Christianity prevails, it will be # death- 
' blow to their era£t; and they seem determined, if possible, to exterminate us. 
Thcyba^s made desperate attempts upon our ^ives, but these providentially have 
hew arrested. One of our servants, however, lately received a blow from the 
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club of one of them, which we feared would pnove fatal. In great mercy the 
Lord blessed the means for bis recovery, and he is now nearly well. Wherever 
wo go we have to be on our gu^’d against these fellows. The people all around 
are eagerly hoping that \^at we say is true,.*md that Jthey may yet be freed from 
tl^e shackles of these disease-maters ; but we fear it will be some titnh before their 
deep-rooted prejudice i# extirpated. For a time we have deemed it prudent not 
to go near that district wlfere we are likely to meet with violence. We get the 
peophfto come from the places near it for conversation ami worship. Very soon 
we must try and visit them in sotpe way or other. Yesterday, It chief from that 
neighbourhood told us most affectingly that his people were 4 weeping’ on ac- 
count of what had taken place, and fearing that itf would prevent 4 Misi,’ as they 
call'us, from joining them for a long time. Pray for us! We have no fear. The 
hairs of our heads are all numbered, and our Father will nol^iermit any thing to 
befall us but what shall seem good in his sight. We know, too, that we bavq 
Omnipotence on our side; and that He who is for us need but speak the word, 
and Satanic opposition in every form shall be driven as chaff before the wind. 

We are sadly retarded in our work for want of native teachers. May we soon 
have some from among the Tannese themselves! But, in the meantime, we 
greatly need a few good Samoans or Rarotongans. We have only one teacher 
who is of any use to us on the island, and he is often unwell. We might settle 
some teachers immediately on many important parts of the island, where there 
are Chiefs from time to time sending pressing requests; and oh ! do not let us be 
without as many European brethren as you can possibly send us ! 


JSOUTII AFRICA.* 

UITENHAGE. 

(From |{<*v W Elliott, I'itoniimjo, July 17th, # l«l f ) 

We have lately had the pleasure of receiving into church communion three FAigo 
women. I have every reason to believe that they are all subjects of the grace ol 
God, walking in the fear of the Lord. There is strong evidence of the sincerity 
of these people, in their conduct under the persecutions they have to endure from * 
their unbelieving countrymen. The believing Fingoes have found it advisable 
separate themselves from the general body of their people, and form a little 
Christian village, abftut half an hour’s ride from the town. It consists of five 
or six Christian families, who present a striking contrast to the Fingoes otill 
living in a savage state. They are well dad, live in habits of industry, and 
are gradually accumulating property. They hold religious worship together 
morning and evening ; and manifest the most earnest desire for instruction. 

I had occasion, the other day, to ride out to their encampment, to visit a sick 
woman. As I had not seen much of that part of the country, I left the horse in 
charge of my little hoy, and ascended one of the ravines in the neighbour- 
hood. On my return I found my son surrounded by the villagers, sitting on 
the ground, reading and spelling, delighted with the unexpected visit of their 
young teacher. The children manifest great readiness in learning; but their 
parents, with two or three exceptions, notwithstanding their indomitable perse- 
verance, mak<? but lift^J progress. There is another interesting little village 
about the same distance from town, irv another direction .^consistii^* of ten or 
twelve Christian Bassouta families, who meet together morning and evening^ 
.worship. These people are, for the most pwt, more industrious and better dis- 
posed than the Fingoes. Jhey dress uncommonlyJtveH, keep their bouses beauti- 
fully clean, and supply many Families in Uitenllage wtyh milk from their hertis 
and” flocks. It is a remarkable *fact, that*though the Bassoutas and Fingoes 
form a considerable part of the Mission-church, not a single charge oMefm- 
quency has ever been brought against oAA of them, and any little* misunder- 
standing thiA may tajee place among them is easily adjusted. This is in a groat 
degree*to be attributed to the fact,*that not one or them, so^far m IJcnow, makes 
use of wine, or strong drink ; and thev are the onlv class of’fhe coloured noDula* 
tion of whort this can be said, 
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I had lately the pleasure of brptizing a map and woman, who give the most 
satisfactory evidence of a change of heart. They both trace their first religious 
impressions to the simple instructions of a member of the church, who lives at a 
farm about twenty miles from Uitenfcagc, and who has#/or many years, held reli- 
gious worship with his fellow-servants and others, every Sabbath-day, and /in 
evening or two in the week. The simple labours of this man have been won- 
derfully blest. His mother, wife, brother, and listers^ are consistent members of 
the Mission- church ; and, together with several others, attribute their acquaint- 
ance with the truth to the instrumentality of tlvur devoted relative. 

The most prosperous class of the coloured population in these parts, and, I 
believe, throughout the Colony, are the late apprentices. They are now reaping 
the advantages of those habits of industry to which they have been necessarily 
addicted from thei*?£arly youth. Many of them are respectable tradesmen, and 
if they were as provident of their earnings as the Fingoes and Bassoutas, they 
Would be rich. From their habits and associations, they more nearly approach 
the European character than any other class of the natives. 


APPEAL FOR A NEW MISSIONARY SHIP FOR THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 

In the commencement of 1838, the Directors of the London Missionary Society, 
constrained by the forcible statements and urgent entreaties of their beloved 
and honoured friend, the late Rev. J. Williams, appealed to the friends of 
humanity ana religion, for the special exercise of their liberality, to enable them 
to purchase a. vessel suitable for the navigation of those distant seas in which 
the earliest labours «p,f the Society were effected, and in which its first and 
brightest triumphs were, tfirough the power of Divinb mercy, achieved. 

The self-denying and devoted Missionaries labouring in Polynesia had previ- 
ously often been subject t p painful anxiety and extreme privation, in consequence 
of tne difficulty and unavoidable irregularity of obtaining intelligence and sup- 
plies from E/.gland ; and the opportunities of communication between the 
Brethren employed in the different groups of Islands, was also ^infrequent and 
uncertain; and thus they were denied the advantages of fraternal intercourse 
and co-operation. The only means of communication, though so inadequate 
and unsatisfactory, were nevertheless very expensive, and it was hoped that, by 
the employment of a small vessel wholly under the control of the Society, the 
ftequent suffering of our devoted Missionaries might be alleviated, if not alto- 
gether prevented, and their labour greatiy facilitated, without any seriou^addi- 
tion to the annual expense. But beyond these considerations, the ardent spirit 
of AVilliams projected new and enlarged operations for the diffusion of know- 
ledge, happiness, and religion, among the benighted multitudes of many populous 
islands yet unvisited by the messengers of mercy. 

An appeal sustained by such facts, and directed to such objects, found a 
cordial response in the hearts of Christians and Philanthropists ; and enlightened 
members of the nobility, and merchants, concurred with the long-tried friends 
of the Society to contribute the requisite amount for effecting the enterprise. 

The Camden wi/s purchased and supplied with the stores for a protracted 
voyage, without any demand on the ordinary income of the Society; and on 
the Uth of April, 1838, she sailed from the Thames, having on board the intrepid 
and persevering Williams, wi£h a goodly band of new r labourers, designed to 
strengtheiitjjie older Missions„,;md to expend the blessings of the Gospel m other 
islands of the vast Pflbific. <> 

- Ivor has the enterprise in any of its objects failed. The lamented Williams 
early fell a martyr to his Christen krdour and compassion, but the object that he 1 
projected has been steadily prosecuted ; and, under tne auspices of a gracious 
Providence, the Camden has realized the utmost hopes and expectations of our 
departed brother, and of those who sympathized in his enlarged and benevolent 
designs. 

The venerable men, who have laboured for nearly half a century the Islands 
of the Pacific, ^ave been cheered and animated in the evening of life, *>y this 
new proof that theiirCriends in Britain still remember, and still love them. Many 
new labourers have been sent forth to \ahare in tljeir labours ; the several stations 
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have been annually visited ; regular intercourse with friends at home has been 
maintained ; and, above all, tha Gospel has been introduced to many populous 
Islands where the horrors of paganism, jinited with those of savage life, prevailed 
in their most fearful fongfe. • . • 

European or native teachers lteve, within the last four years, been stationed on 
various islands of the # New Hebrides and New Caledonia, ahd, with very few 
exceptions, have been welcomed and protected by the Chiefs and people ; while 
otherlslands, still nrfore extensive and populous, appear ho be v^aiting with eager 
hope and expectation for the henalds of salvation. 

The moral influence of a vessel, entirely free from the grdinary association of 
trade or war, has produced on the minds of thfe Islanders the happiest effects, 
ana insures to the Christian evangelist a favourable rece pt ion, which feelings of 
fear, suspicion, or revenge, arising from the injuries fluently inflicted 
foreigners, would otherwise often prevent ; and a Missionary ship thus sui*. 

S ites one of the greatest facilities for the extension of the Gospel among bar* 
arous and unenlightened tribes. 

After an absence of more than five years, the Camden has returned to England, 
and it cannot excite surprise that, in consequence of long and perilous voyages 
during the whole of that period, she should require very considerable and ex- 
pensive repairs. At the time the vessel was purchased she was deemed ade- 
quate to the wants of the Mission ; but the number of European Missionaries 
having since been increased from twenty-two to forty-three, and the spheres of 
their labour greatly extended, she is now found too small to accomplish all the 
important and indispensable objects involved. The Directors have, therefore, 
been induced, as the result of the m^st careful inquiry and prolonged delibera- 
tion, to resolve on disposing of the present vessel, and of appealing to thb Friends 
of Missions for the funds requisite to the purchase of ^mother Ship. • • 

The reasons, which originally led to the purchase and employment of the 
Camden , remain with undiminished force — powerful considerations already stated, 
have also since arisen to demand the continuance of th<$same measure on a larger 
scale; but the recent unjust aggression of the French on the Islandaof Tahiti, 
and the forcible introduction of Popery into that and otfler Islanas in which the 
agents of thisjmd other kindred institutions are already stationed, demand, from 
the friends of Protestant Christian Missions, unrelaxing vigilance and redoubled 
zeal. 

At such a moment of trial to our brethren, and of peril to their churches 41 
— while the patrons of error and superstition, flushed with their unrighteoi# 
triumphs, are meditating new attacks on the civil and religious freedom of* the 
defenceless people,-*~to diminish our facilities of operation, and our means of 
enlargement, would betray a decrease of zeal and a dereliction of printfrple 
most depressing to the faithful labourers, and of which their adversaries would 
not fail to take the advantage. 

But anxious as the Directors feel to send forth to the Pacific ano^cr Mission- 
ary ship, the inadequate state of their funds, to meet the present operations of 
the Society, will not allow them to expend any portion of their ordinary income 
in the accomplishment of this object. The Society’s expenditure for the last 
year exceeded its receipts by more than £14,000; and, during the present year, 
they painfully anticipate a further excess of outlay. • 

The cost of the vessel, with her.outfit, will not be less than £4,000, and they 
are, therefore, eompelled to solicit the special vxfrcise of liberality, not only 
from the Menibers of London Missionary Society, but also generally from the 
friends of humanity, civilization, and Protestant tfruth, t<* enable tbearto accom- 
plish an object most intimately connected with tBe progress of social improve- 
ment, civil liberty, and true religion, among # the various tribes and nations of 
"Polynesia. ~ .* 

d&THua # Tidman, 1 

J. J. Freudian, v Secretaries 

John ArdVdjel, ) 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY^ SOCIETY. 

An Address t<? the Minister Fand Chur'chds composing thHCongregatioml Uniotl of 
England and Wales, from the Annual Meeting 6 / the Congregational Union far 
Canada East, held at Montreal , July 6th, 1843. 

4 <1 

Beloved Brethren, -^Having come together from our different and widely 
distant spheres of labour, to unite* our sympathies, and prayers, and efforts, for 
the advancement of the cause, of truth .and piety, vve should think that a duty 
had been omitted, and an enlightened and a holy pleasure wilfully lost, were, we 
to 4 separate without finessing our warm affection towards you, and our deep and 
prayerful interest in4he movements that are^novv trying your courage and pa- 
tience, and with which the prosperity, not of our denomination simply, but of 
true and undefiled religion, is so intimately connected. 

We have been rejoiced to learn that the apathy, which for a time seemed to be 
well nigh universal, has given place to an energy which is too seldom manifested 
on behalf of principles which we nevertheless believe to be derived from the re- 
vealed will of God ; and the diffusion of which would tend to promote the glory 
of our Redeemer, and the present and everlasting well-being of man. 

Painful as those trials are through which you are now passing, it seems that 
(judging from God’s usual method of procedure towards those whom he is about 
to employ in the accomplishment of som e great work) all will prove little enough 
to produce throughout our churches, that humility before God, and that com- 
bined anijl sustained e/iergy, which our principles, our professions, our position, 
and our assigned work, unite to demand. Jf it be a “ fiery trial,” we know from 
the character of i/im,*Nvho«its as refiner, that the fire will not be more intense 
than is absolutely necessary to remove the dross, and to consolidate and purify 
the gold, and prepare.it for the honourable use to which it is appointed. 

Most earnestly do we cfesire for you that spirit of meekness, and wisdom, and 
might, which \ 5 rill enabl# you to oppose, successfully, all the forms of erior, and 
pride, and worldliness, which may be arrayed against the truth ; and humbly and 
joy/ully to endure the reproach which the resisted and subdued enemies of piety 
will not fail to cast upon you. 

You will not need to he told that we also have difficulties and trials, as well 
as advantages and encouragements, peculiar to ourselves ; and we trust, deal 
brethren, that wc shall neither weary you, nor incur the charge of selfishness, 
if we dwell at some length upon them : for wc feel much as some scattered 
members of a family, far removed from their common bomb — who, when sepa- 
rated and apart, or when occasionally they meet together, can call up a vivid 
picture of the circle they have left, and enter /«//y into all their joys and sorrows. 
But, however tender the sympathy felt by those who remained at home, they 
are stranger.® to the scenes amidst which their banished ones are moving ; and 
after all their interchange of thought and feeling, an indistinctness remains upon 
their minds, which often paralyzes effort on their behalf, or gives it a wrong 
direction, and which nothing can fully remove, but an actual acquaintance with 
the new homes which their friends have found. 

Often have we Wished that the pastors and members of our churches could 
take this actual survey of oiy wide land, and'the scattered churches which have 
been planted by your aid ; bu^tM 8 cannot be. We feel it to bfe a duty we owe 
to you, as well as to ourselves, to the cause of truth in this province, to make 
you acquainted, as &r &9 possible, with ©ur actual position — our difficulties and 
encouragements, our successes and our prospects, ‘that you may be able more 
understandingly to pray for us; jnore perfectly to sympathize with us; and 
more effectually to aid us, in ^accomplishment of tlje great and glorious work 
in which we are engage^. Especially does this appear a duty at the present 
tiigie, because we are persuaded that • the actual c position of most of our churches 
is nofcyenerally known ; and because we fear that the churches in our fatherland, 
are not yet prepared to enter upon, o'r’to siffctain, the work of Colonial Missions, 
as it is necessary they should do, if justice is ^o be done to the great Vrinci pies fo r 
jvhich, as a oommunfty, we are called to contend. * 

We are ppt less ious than our friends a* home, that our churches should he 
self-sMstained, and that they should gradually, ( ard as speedily as possible, come 
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up to the lu*lp of the Society, for more extended enterprise. But in eery, very 
lew localities can churches he fiftund, and congregations be brought together, able 
to support their own payors. This ctip only be the result of long-continued, 
mid, in many cases, ham and felt-denying labour. * Few personas except those 
who are eye-witnesses^have any thing iike a correct idea of the difficulties with 
which the new setter has to contend. Even when a family is in possession of 
a ferSHe soil, and in. the full enjoyment of health# with prudence and industry, 
several years must pass, before they are able to turn any of thet produce of their 
labour into money, which they can contribute to the support of the pastor whom 
they love, and for whom, and especially for the^ truth’s s*ke, they would cheer- 
fuby deny themselves. There is scarcely one oi us who has not witnessed a self- 
denial, and a liberality which haye been rarely seen churches at bonie, 

and, which, if general there, would furnish ample means tor Foreign, and for 
every branch of British Missions. And are these feeble churches to be left 
without pastors, because it must necessarily be several years before they can 
be self-sustained? Or, must we refrain from forming other such churches? 
Or, must we depend altogether on a native ministry for their supply ? Suffer 
us, dear brethren, to say, that none of these things can be, without grievous 
injury to the cause of simple and pure Christianity. A native ministry must 
not be exclusively depended upon, because the work must not cease until such 
agents are prepared ; and because there are many stations which ought to be 
occupied by men of experience, and which, if not thus soon occupied , will be lost 
to us altogether. % 

And, brethren, our hearts are full when it is asked, “ Are existing churches to 
be deprived of their pastors, if they do not sustain tlftm "without the aid which 
British churches only can supply ?” Indeed this must not be f IJJosf of these 
churches cannot possibly d^this for years to come, unless $ery great and unlQokcd- 
for changes should take place; and yet, to abandon them would be, in most cases, 
to give up large tracts of country to cold-hearted fornyilism, to rabid iaimticistn, 
or to actual heathenism. The question, in many instances, (though we wish it 
to be distinctly understood that there are some very pleasing ex^eptJihs,) is not , 

“ Shall we give over these fine sheep in the wilderness to other shepherds who 
shall gather them into another fold, and feed and tend them?” But “ shaft we 
give them ovei to grievous wolves,” who will not spare them? or to “ the idle 
shepherd that leaveth the Hock” to perish on the enchanted ground of “ Apostolic 
virtue,” or “sacramental grace?” We would not ‘'vaunt ourselves , ” ncsitliuif""** 1 
would we unnecessarily expose the erroneous and dangerous tendency pf other 
influences which arp brought to bear upon the people of almost every section of 
the country ; but this we must say, and ought to say, that the Congregational 
churches, feeble as they are, are in many cases the conservative power wfcich, 
under God, is to keep the truth pure, and to maintain the scriptural simplicity 
and purity of the church of Christ in her worship and discipline. 

Let us entreat you, dear brethren, to weigh well our position and^esponsibility. 
The importance of these and similar churches is not to be measured by the num- 
ber of members they contain ; by the amount they can contribute to the support 
of their pastors, or even by the number of persons to whom the truths of the 
gospel are thus brought. It is well observed in the last number of our own peri- 
odical (the Harbinger ) — “ We are too much in the habit of* confining our atten- * 
lion to the immediate good resultihg from these labours of love, overlooking the 
cumulative tendency pf sanctified influence, and tji# upward working through the 
whole mass of the population of that leaven of ttyith which the baud of Christian 
beneficence conveys to the # habitations,* and inst^gmentallysto the^Jearts of the 
poor and needy.” , *. , 

’ The principle here applied to efforts for tin* good of the lower classes in crowded 
cities, admits of a foreiUe application to the filtered churches of our adopted 
country. We should do wrong were we to estimate their value by a reference to'the 
diiect and visible and present good they aflb the inearis of doing. We ipust take 
into the account two considerations to wjych we are in little danger of gifthig too - 
much weight; we mean, the sometimes evident, and sometimes imperceptible, 
but sjjll real and pmvtrful iiiflueuio they exi*t upon other denominations, com- 
pelling them to he not only more diligent, hut often more^vUngalical, and the 
influence tlu.‘y musl, exert upon the future by the cducatioiVof the losing genera- 
tion in the principles of pure (flgistianity, and the character which tbeg gradu- 
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ally stamp upon the community. And it should be seriously considered by the 
churches in connexion with the Congregational\Union of England and Wales, 
that much of the difficulty tyttendipg information an domain tenance of churches 
of our order <n this land arises from the workfhaving been so long neglected. 
Had it been attempted sooner , it might probably have bden attended with more 
success, and consequently with less expense. 'But we must not ground upon 
past neglect an argument foi still further delay, or for diminished effort ; "father 
must we endeavour to 4 ‘ redeem the time,” b# more vigorous and determined 
exertions, especially when we know that the longer the work is delayed the 
greater will be the disadvantages, the more formidable the obstacles we shall 
have to surmounjfe. - 

<God has favourers with a measure of success which calls alike for humility 
and thankfulness, tor deep abasement, and for cheerful hope. He has proved his 
dwn faithfulness and readiness to bless us ; and often have the songs of joy and 
praise been heard in the wilderness, while it has been seen to put forth its buds, 
its blossoms, and its fruit. And we are satisfied that we need but more labour- 
ers i, more prayer, and more faith, to convert the waste into M the garden of the 
Lord.” We “ pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth,” &c. ; but we must 
plead with you , “ Come over and help us I” Let us have more frequent proofs 
that this wide field is remembered by those who have received the commission, 
“ Go work to-day in my vineyard.” 

Brethren, “ we commend you to God, and to the wfcrd of his grace,” and be- 
seech you to ^bear us and the churches of Canada upon your hearts before the 
throne of an exalted Redeemer ; and in answer to our united prayers, may the 
time to favour. Zion come,*and the church Of the living God appear in her glorious 
apparpl, the'praise of£},ie whole earth. 

On behalf of the Congregational Union 
of Eastern Canada. 

T. ATKINSON, Chairman, 
RICHARD MILES, Secretary. 


Montreal, July 6, 1843. 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSIONS. 

• THE JEWS. 

In a recent communication from Mr. Wingate, Jewish missionary at Pesth, he 
gives a very delightful specimen of piety in a youthful Jew: — 

Mr. ’s little boy has made good progress in English, and is quite fit to 

go to Scotland when you think proper ; he will now be a blessing wherever he 
goes, as it has pleased the Lord to fill him with the spirit of grace in a remarkable 
manner this autumn : so that, with his prayers and exhortations, he has already 
been serviceable to others. Ife is but a child of twelve years of age, and already 
receives the deepest views vjf divine truth, and rejoices in the* sovereignty of 
Jehovah. His natural abilitte^are superior, having obtained the .first prize at 
the school, .where there are between 300and 40J children. He knows Hebrew 
and Germanwell, English and Hungarian he can read, and has begun Latin and 
Greek. The enclosed hasty note which, at my request, he sent me, will show 
you the state *of his soul, and g^ves Cts reason to bless and praise the Lord for all 
his goodness to us. I have transit ted it from the Geritfan : — 

u Subject, — Ehhesians ii? 4—6. 

' “ With unspeakable thanks my beaut is filled towards my heavenly Father, 
when I meditate how gracious the Lord has been to my soul, in delivering me 
from eternal destruction, and leading me into eternal life, through Jesus Christ, 
Who alone cotfid heaLmy disease. 

“ How unhappy was my soul while the Loro had not yet enli^hteii^d it ! what 
darkness reigned in it 1 I was at enmity with Gc,(f.' On what did I trust when I 
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prayed to God? What justiiieil me .before God, who can suffer no ain to go 
unpunished ? I had no Redeenfr, no protect or on whom I could rely— no com- 
forter in affliction, in misjprtune — no offering t}>at wojild bear my sins, and recon- 
cile me with the Lord— -no one 91 prayer to intercede with the Fatlter. I had no 
peace, far more fear anth trembling, when I thought of my endt and the Recount 
which I must then lay before Him of all that I had done, ph ! how unhappy 
was fl Oh! it is terrible to live without a reconciliation-offering — without 
Messias. Yet God wills not th£ death of a sinner, but rathef that he should 
return to him and live. He has himself taken me, and led me into the truth. 
He enlightened me with his Holy Spirit to understand his Hbly Word, and therein 
l saw clearly and plainly the sinfulness*of my nature, amL that rii rough no other 
way could 1 come to the Father tyit through Jesus the He was gsa- 

cious to me, and Bhowed me Jesus to be the Messiah, from Isams, where he says. 

* For he bore our sicknesses, and carried our sorrows. % Dan. ix. 24, 4 For He 
finished transgression, made an end of sin, and made reconciliation for iniquity.* 
John i. 29, ‘ The Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world, the Holy 
One of Israel.’ 

** How happy am I now since the Lord has enlightened me ! What a holy 
light has my soul received 1 Now I am reconciled with God through Christ. 
Now I can hope my prayers are heard, for Christ says (Matt. vii. 7)» ‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.' Now I am justified by God through faith. Now I have a Redeemer, 
a protector, in whom I confide; a comforter in misfortune — in affliction; an 
offering which carries my sins. Now I think joyfully of-death, for Jesus says, 

‘ Whosoever believeth in me hath eternal life.’ And I call out with th&apostle, 

* To me to live is Christ ; to die is gain.’ * My soul rejoices in the Lord.' ‘ His 
word is a light unto my fe&, and a lamp unto my path.’ How terrible, before I 
knew the Lord, the words — * Cursed be he who continueth not in all the com- 
mandments of God to fulfil them,’ Deut. xxvii. 26. jQn the other bfend, what 
love, grace, and mercy in the words (John iii. 16),* * For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever btriieveth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ My soul was dead; then sgake 
He the word, W now it lives. Oh ! I am not worthy of the least of all the 
grace and mercy which the Lord has performed towards me. May He visit also 
my, much more His, people Israel with His mercy. They are all gone astray . 
like sheep ; yet Christ is the Good Shepherd of Israel, who slumbers not nor 
sleeps. He will again bring back his sheep into the new Jerusalem. To. the 
Lord be thanks and glory for ever and ever. 

“ * Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy nape. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits; who forgi vein all 
thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases, who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction, who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies,* 
Psal. ciii. 

44 (Signed) Abraham 


MORAVIAN MISSIOI^. 

. 

It is gratifying to sec the interest taken b y the nqgroed in the eternal welfare of 
the Africans ; and, on this accodnt, thtf following extrafcts^of lettdFs from Mr. 
Zorn, Fairfield, Jamaica, will be perused with pleasure . 

' “Dear Brother, — I mentioned to you # lateiy that our dear llr. Riis had 
found in our congregation! the requisite numb£ or Christian families willing <o 
devote themselves to the servicoof our Saviour amonj #ie blacks in the Aqua- 
pim mountains, on the West coast of Africa. The* party consists of 6 fgnjilftss, 
numbering 23 souls, exclusive of Sr. Catherine Mulgrave, now the ^ife of Br. 
George Thompson, « 

“ Lrflt Sunday, New Year’s day, we took an affectionate farewell of those 
who go forth from/ Fairfield congygation, (10 persons,) a?yd commended then! 
to that Lor<$ ‘ whose they are,^na whonf they serve.’ Had you blen present, 
I am certain you would have coincided in the opinion— that they go ftytb to 
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serve Him, who came from heaven, ‘notjto tie ministered unto, but to minister!’ 
I feel confident they go from proper motives, and Christian principles; their 
whole conduct and tbeir^partinp ^ddrfesses convinced us of it. A sketch of 
these I may* give, but I cannot give the tone, tiie subdued Christian temper, the 
childlike simplicity and confidence in the Saviour, by which they were character- 
ized. One said * My dear brethren and sister, I afln going to leave you to go 
to Africa. I go witt^ my life in my hand : if I live, I liva unto the LofJ; if 1 
die, I die untoHhe Lord. I called to mind fhat our Saviour came down from 
heaven, and left all his glory out of love to us, to do us good, and to save our 
souls. And the loflj of Christ constrains me to go to Africa, to tell the poor 
ignorant people about. Him. 1 called to mind that if our dear ministers had har- 
dened their heartj^tgainst us, we should ne^er have had the light of the gospel 
shining about us. I called to mind how the children in .Africa are growing up 
'like beasts, running about wild, but your children have schools, and the gospel 
sounding in their ears. We are going to set the people in Africa a good 
example, by the help of God, and to teach them how a Christian its to live ; 
and 1 hope, by our Saviour’s blessing, we may do some good among them. I 
beg my dear brethren and sisters to pray for me, and my wife, and my little boy, 
whom I am going to take along with me. And,’ (looking up to the gallery, 
where he had formerly sat as a choir-singer,) ‘you, my dear friends, the choir- 
singers, 1 shall often think of you, and I hope you will remember me in your 
prayers, as I shall you, and if we never meet again on earth, may we meet in 
heaven, to ring the praises of the Lamb.’ A burst of affectionate sympathy 
and best wishes ffom # the whole weeping congregation followed this address, ol 
which piy owji emotions fumble me to giva only the above brief sketch, as I wish 
to preserve the sentpnents as well as the words. We felt much encouraged by 
the conduct and sentiments of these brethren, especrally as they were not of the 
number of those from whom we had expected most. The more plainly is it 
‘ the Lord’s doing, and is marvellous in our eyes !’ 

“ Yesterday the live families from Fairfield, New Bethlehem, and Nazareth 
congregafibnsf with B*. and Sr. Thompson, assembled at Lititz, preparatory to 
thtpr embarkation from Alligator Pond for Kingston. The brethren, Prince, 
Heath, Blamlford, Spence, Holland, and myself, met them there* and engaged in 
valedictory services in a chapel crowded with interested hearers, though it was 
on a week-day. In the parting advice, much stress was laid on their keeping 
entirely clear from African superstitions, and not countenancing them even by 
an ^approving smile. ‘Little children keep yourselves from idols 1’ Most of 
them, I may say all of them, have forsaken houses and lands. fathers and mothers, 
hi others and sisters. By their industry they had made themselves comparatively 
comfortable, and were doing well in the world ; but this they cheerfully resigned. 
One brother, to whom the agent of his little property, which we had advised him 
not to sell, was representing the probability of his receiving no return for several 
years, as tuWJiin improvements and other expenses would swallow up the profits, 
answered, again and again, — ‘Brother, I look for nothing; I expect nothing. 
The Lord is able to provide every thing I want. If by-and-by anything comes 
to me, well; if not, well; I leave all to the Lord.’ When they first offered 
their services, various members of their families endeavoured to dissuade them, 
by representing tli'c cannibalism of Africa, the horror .of wild beasts, and by 
relating terrifying dreams; }jut their resolution was not to be jaliukcri. I take 
this, too, as a token that it i*/»f the Lord w , 
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Union of Scotland , the sum of to be paid 

within months after my decease , with legal interest after the 

* term of payment, &c. to be applied to the purposes of the said 
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R'E PORT 


During our Lord’s personal ministry, he gathered around him 
a hand of disciples who were more frequently with him in pri- 
vate than others, who had opportunities of being instructed by 
him, and who derived much benefit from intercourse with him, 
Among these the apostles weje the most distinguished, and were 
selected by him as ^ambassadors to convoy tXu> knowledge qf the 
gospel to every creature. Their task was arduous, it was beset 
by many difficulties, and it requirod great jcourage and •persever- 
ance. 13ut their Lord, after his ascension, poured downrtpon them 
so plentifully of his Spirit, as to qualify them for his service.* Iu 
order to supersede the nocessity of toiling to acquire a knowledge 
of various languages, He, on tho day of Pentecost, conferred upoll 
them most amply the gift of tongues, which not only enabled them 
to preach, but made tho multitude marvel at this unwonted djgplay 
of power. Tho samo Spirit guided them into all truth, and thus 
fully supplied that want of acquirements under which thoy neces- 
sarily laboured. Theso gifts wore also bestowed on individuals in 
the churches planted by tho apostlos, whereby they wore edified, 
and tho cause of Christ advancod; but there # is no satisfactory, 
proof of tjiese having been handed do^n for any longth of tiyne. 
When Paul wr6te his Second Epistle\o Timothy, he was antici- 
pating a martyr’s death,* and was exceedingly desirotfS to see Tim- 
othy treading in his footsteps. Nor \jpre his desirll confinecf to 
the immediate ministry of Timothy? ho looked forward to coming 
days, ho saw the germs of witliCring^nd .pestilential erro% he 
knew the fickleness of many evA who were professors of the’ faith,* 
arifl, moved by these considerations, ho exhorted, him to commit 

j # * n 

tlio things lie had heard* to faithful men, wh* might be able to 
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teach others also. It is interesting and instructive to contemplate 
the veteran, so heartily engaged in seeding the progress of lus^ 
Master’s cause, in the prospect of leaving the t&ilp of the combat 
for the conqueror’s ftest. f Such is the spirit the friends of this insti- 
tution cherish. They cannot forget the power of the human voice. 
History proclaims "it loudly. Th$it body of Christians is to be 
pitied, which gflirfd enjoy the feast of fat things from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and adopt* no means either to secure its continuance 
among themselvos, or its transmission to their descendants. The 
gospel has nothing akin to a selfish monopolizing spirit, and ours, 
assuredly, aro not times for listless apathy. 

On the existing members of our Churches the duty lies of pro- 
viding Teachers who shall enter on new spheres of labour, and fill 
the places ot the aged as they leave their posts. If we value our 
principles, — rfwe believe them to be based upon the word of God, — 
if wear© desirous to se6 T them more extensively propagated; then 
c6ft?amly,we ought vigorously to sustain an Institution oxpressly 
designed fey r educating those who shall forward our wishes. 

The Committee have much pleasure in presenting the following 
gratifying Report by Mr. Cullen of Leith, and Mr. Arthur of 
Helensburgh, who presided at the annual examination of the Stu- 
dents an the 28tli June last. 

44 Having been appointed by the Committee of Management to 
attend the annual examination of the students connected with the 
Glasgow Theological Academy, we have now to report that we 
met with the tutors and the class in the Academy Room on Tues- 
day, tho 28th June, and witnessed with very great satisfaction, the 
varied exercises, which occupied, with a brief intorval, the whole 
day, from 10 o'clock, a. m r \till after 8 o’clock, r. ,m. * 

“Mr. Mackenzie commenced by hearing the students read from 
tho Epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians. The trans- 
lation was given almost inv&ri^bjy with great precision and fluency. 
We were especially gratified by the distinct answers, exhibiting 
eorreot told extensive information*, respecting the history and com- 
parative importance of this interesting document. The class wgre 
next called lipon tc translate part of the Latin treatise of Cyprian 
on the .Unity of the Church ; and their 4 proficiency was Equally 
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apparent in this part the examination. On Am whole, we re- 
jdiee to observe, tfhat our yohng* ‘brethren, while Requiring a 
thorough knowledge, of tie learned 'languages, are, by such exer- 
cises, obtaining^ome acquaintance with thy writings of the Fathers, 
so frequently referred to*at the present day. ' * 

, M A very pleasing illustration was giyen of the manner in which 
the students had been instructed during the pftsfc session in the im- 
portant department committed to Dr. Wardlaw.^He propose! £ 
series of questions on tlio connection between the morality of the 
Old and New Testament, leading to an interesting investigation 
of the law of divorce, the nature of revenge, and kindred subjects, 
and to the exposition of certain passages in our Lord’s sermon on 
the mount. The ^nswers were all appropriate, and, in many in- 
stances, highly creditable to the students. We are hjppy to know 
that they are regularly examined by the is rfcverec^ tutor in this 
manner, and with v|ry great advantage ii^ their prosecution pf the 
study of divine truth. 

“ The Hebrew class were carefully exhminefd on the second 
chapter of Isaiah, which they translated and parsed, Tending tho 
Septuagint along with the Hebrew text. A full specimen!* was 
given of the manner in which the Hebrew grammar is taught, and 
another exercise showed, in the most satisfactory manner, how 
carefully the ^principles of Biblical interpretation are elifcidated 
and established by Mr. Mackenzie in his regular prelection^ 

“At the conclusion, an able essay was read by Mr. M*Nab, tho 
senior student, * on the reason annexed to the Seco^J3ommand- 
ment,* which displayed sound judgment, scriptural simplicity, and 
a successful vindication of the ways of God to man in * visiting tho 
iniquities of the fathers on their children,’ The lengthened ex-* 
hibition fully confirmed the high opinjcji we cherish of tho distitt- 
guished*ability # bf the esteemed tu torsi and assured us of the dili- 
gence of the beloved young brethren 'under tlieir dSre, of whose 
successful application tp their studies, during winter, *we had good 
evidence. Our only regret on tli^ (ftcasiog, was that so few of the 
friends of the Institution were presents th # e examination for we 
are persuaded it would greatly promote tho idterAsta of the 
Academy, if theiwetllren'contributing to its funds, $nd lookm^to 
it for jfestors and preaeJnSrs of the gospel, were 1 to avail themselves 
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oY tliis and similar opportunities of making themselves acquainted 
with its proceedings. 

G. 1$. CuLLfflff, Leith. 

JonS Arthur) Helensburgh*” 

During the past year, Mr. James M'Farlane was ordained as 
pastor of the church * in Wick, and Mr. Ebenezer Young, as pastor 
of the church^gff^Melrose, both of whom studied at the Academy. 

A great many applications for admission into the Academy were 
presented to the Committee since last annual meeting. Indeed 
so numerous wore they as evidently to iudicato much interest 
in the valuable instructions the studonts receive in it. It is the 
painful duty, however, of the Committee to state that the interest 
many of tho, churches evinco in its prosperity is confined to tho 
recommendation of applicants, inasmuch as they do not contribute 
to the fund/*. * Altl^pugh there were six students received by the 
Committee after a careful investigation into tho applications, only 
two of these receive ai«l, tho other four support themselves. 

The natfTos.of those received are : — 

Mr. James M. Russell, from the Church in George St.,' Glasgow. 


Mr. David Scott * Falkland, 

Mr. Andrew Denholm Airdrie. 

Mr. Alexander Walker.. Alloa. 

Mr. David Cook St. Andrews. 

Mr. Jamos Carrutliors Greonock. 


Had the Committeo been able, they would gladly have selected 
several more from tho list of applicants, but they did not feel 
•themselves at liberty to do so. It was with much sorrow that 
they camo to this resolut ,f o^i. A glance at the Treasurer’s Ac* 
count will show how deficient the regular incomto is to meet the 
expenditure of the 'past yeai . Thoro arc at this date 29 Students, 
21 of whom receive the full benefit of the funds ; and, since all 
the extraordinary contributions p^re now exhausted, if the Institu- 
tion vs tp be kept up on Represent scale, the churches must come 
forward wife the requisite means. The Committee cannot proceed 
on % probabilities*, they cannot calculate on dhseeji sources of 
revenue ; thuy must be guided b> the regular annual coiVtribu- 
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tions. With all possib^i earnestness, the Commfttee would press 
this view of the cafe, and they dtf fondly hop© that jp tho Trea- 
surer's Account for.nexfyoar, a contribution shall be found from 
every church in the denomination. If i^be felt by the churches 
as an honour to send one of their members to the Institution, they 
ought not to overlook the necessary cxpendituA). 

The Committee beg to call the attention o^th^Bhurches to the 
great advantage? which would accrue from the anmlal collection# 
being all made, and paid over to the Treasurer, during the month 
of October. As the session commences early in November, ho 
has always heavy payments to make, while the bulk of the con- 
tributions is, at present, not put into his hands before tho mouths 
of April and May. t Tho Committee feel that the Treasurer should 
not bo reduced to the necessity of advancing largo #ums, when, 
by a little care and forethought, it might provenjed. 

It is so customary to speak of the present times as nfroro impor- 
tant than all others, that the very mention of this circumstaiittO 
almost provokes tho exclamation, “ Oh tlial’s always said ! n Yet 
tho exclamation might bo spared. The prefont tidies* are more 
import ant* to us than the past or the future. The one is irrecover- 
ably gone, tho other wo know not that^ro shall sec, tho present 
only are ours. It is only now that wo can serve God in this way* 

1 to does not inquire us to do so in heaven, so that, in as far a% wo 
are concerned, we must either work now or not at all. No timo is 
more grievously thrown away, than that which is spent in morbid 
melancholy over past delinquencies, and dark forebqffegs on our 
prospects for tho future, because, by indulging in trains of doleful 
meditation, we unfit ourselves for duty, and our energies get be- 
numbed. 
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' LAWS AND v REGULATIONS, 

I, The object of the Glasgow Theological Academy shall be to 
furnish a suitable education to brethren of approved piety and 
talents connected with the r Congregational churches in Scotland, 
to $t them forl^e Christian ministry, # 

# II, The Infotution shall be supported by the Contributions of 
Churches, and by Donations or Annual Subscriptions from indi- 
viduals ; and the affairs of the Institution shall bo placed under the 
superintendence of a Committee, to be appointed annually by the 
contributors, and consisting of at least twenty members, six of 
whom shall form a quorum. The pastors of the Congregational 
Churches in Scotland, contributing to the funds of the Academy, 
shall be ex-vfficiq members of Committee. 

III. ( There shall ffie'-a meeting of, the Committee regularly, at 
the anniversary of <the Congregational Union ; and the Secretaries 
shall be empowered to call other meetings in the course of the year, 
at such time and plac*> as they may deem convenient, or when re- 
quired by«ca quorum. 

IV. The care of the education of the Students, and of their con- 
duct generally, while attending the Academy, shall be committed 
to the Tutors for the time* being ; and in the event of any change 
by death or otherwise, their successors in office shall be appointed 
at the Annual Meeting of the Committee, notice to this effect 
having been duly given to the Churches, 

V. The Committee shall receive and j udge of all applications 
for admission into tlio Academy, They shall require that the 
application of each candidate be sanctioned and recommended by 
tho church with which he is connected, and be accompanied by a 
full certificate of his character, circumstances in life, and previous 
attainments. Every application ought therefore to be communi- 
cated to the Secretary afoleast three months before a JMeeting of 
the Committee, on which* '$iie Secretary shall transmit to the ap- 
plicant a litffc of queries, and a notice of the proscribed mode of 
examination. • Beforo admission, tho applicants shall undergo, in 
the presence of the Committqp, a full examination respecting their 
views of the doctrinrs c anjl ordinances of^the word of God, and of 

, the nature of Christian fellowship. t They shall be required to 
deliver in writing their seutiynents on^ such subjects as may have 
been prescribed to them by the Secretary, flftiti also to ^express 
their thoughts omsome portion of the wprd of God, vieiU voce, in 
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presence of the Committee. Eve»y -Student, whip received, shall 
^ Engage to observe fftf special feghlationa drawn up Ijy the Oom* 
Vnittee, and the terms or admission# shall # be distinctly stated and 
agreed to. 

VI. There shall be an annual exannnatibn of the Students 

attending the Academy, at the close of the academic session, be- 
fore examiners*to be appointed by the*Committee at the Meeting 
immediately preceding. # % % . J** $ 

VII. The regular course of study shall consist of four con#em|* 

tivo terms of eight months each at the Academy, viz. from 1st 
November to 1st July, during which period, the Students shall not 
be allowed to engage in any employment that would interfere with 
the due prosecution of their studies. In cases where elementary 
education is required, a fifth year may be added ; and for such as 
have previously attended the Language and Logic Classes in any 
of the Scottish Universities, thrqe years shall bo considered suf- 
ficient. Applicants who have studied at*ady of fjio theological 
seminaries connectqfl with other Christian dooominatibns, may be 
admitted for even a shorter period ; but no departure thayjp 
allowed from the regular course of study g oxdept on the recom- 
mendation of the Tutors to the Committee. 9 # 

VIII. t The Library belonging to the Academy shall be # sup- 
ported by an annual grant from the funds of the Institution, while 
donations of books will always bo thankfully received. 

IX. Full or partial pecuniary support shall be afforded to as 

many approved applicants as the funds will permit. # 

X. For the period of one year at least, after leaving the 
Acadomy, Students who have completed their education, and 
have commenced their labours in preaching the Gospel, shall be 
under the diroction and control of the Committee, flaring which 
time provision shall, if necessary, bo made for them from the funds 
of the Institution. 


William M'Nab, 
Thomas Lightbody, 
John Forrester, 

Hugh Hercus, 

.Totyn Gillies, 

Nisbet Gallowm , 
Wiliiam0^Eyval, , 
Alexander 'Dtincanwu, 

s#’ 


Present Students. 


From Chur A in Geo»jtu cuiwt, u»»gui 
From * ... ^JNlfe gtreet, ditto. 

Albion Street, ditto. m 
Greeno eh 
Kilsyth. 

Blackhur 
Huntly.* 

George Street, (ftasgoi 


From 
From 
Ftom V 
From 
From 
JFro m 
From 
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George Greig, 

From Church in 

f 

George Street, Glasgow. 

Ebenezer Kennedy, 

From . , 


A&yjffcffq uarc, Edinb u rgh 

James Fingland, 

From 


George Street, Glasgow. 

John Hunter, v 

Fron* 


^6loa. , 

William Bathgate, 

From 


tyenlioftn. 

David M‘ Lachlune , 

From 


Montrose. 

A. S. Muir, » 

From 


Paisley. 

James Samson, 

From 


Alexandria. 

Alexander C. Wood, 

From 


Roxburgh Plaice, Edinburgh. 

James Robertson,^ 

From 


Ditto, ditto. 

James Howie, 

From 

... w. 

t Leith. 

Gilbert M'CalluiflJjuii 

From 

W 

Campbelton, 

Alexander Hannay, 

From * 


Dumfries. 

Willkftn Ross, 

From 


Nairn. 

Thomas Reekie, 

Prom 


George Street, Glasgow. 

James M. Russell, 

From 


Ditto, ditto. 

David Scott, 

From 


Falkland. 

Andrew Denholm, 

From 


Airdrie. 

Alexander Walker, 

From 


Alloa. 

David Cook, 

From 


St. Andrews. 

James Carruthers 

Frnnri L 


f2 retHinfjk. 


Missionahv Student. 

#< 

Joseph V. S. Taylor. 


LiST OF THOSE WHO HAVE STFDTED AT Tins ACADEMY, AND AKE 
NOW EMPLOYED IN 1>UE ACHING T1IE GOSPEL. 


Those whose names are marked with an asterisk , speak Gaelic . 


Robert M*Lachlan, 
Joliu'Hill, 

Alexander Ewing, 

James Spence, 

William 

Thomas Woodrow, 
Archibald Jack, 

Neil JH'Kcchnie,* 

Gilbert Wanllaw, 

George D. Cullen, » 
Janies Scott, 

David B. M'Kenzie, 
Ebenezer Miller, 
Alexander Marshall, j ,* 
Robert Maeli ray, 

John Arthur,, 

John Smith, 

John Robertson, 

William Roberst on, <m 
John Lynll, 

Thomtu* Ytking; 

John M* Robert, 

John Wiseman, * 
William Lcgj, 

James IJrumroond, 


Pastor of the Church in Paisley. 

Pastor ... Huntly. 

Pastor ... Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Newport, Isle of Wight. 


Missionary. 

Canada. 

Pastor of the Chinch in North Shields. 
Pastor ... Stcwartfield. 


Pastor of the Church in Leith. 
Missionary, Demorara. 

of the Church in Elbe. 
Pastor ... Rotterdam. 

Pastor * ... ' Stirling. 


Pastorc ... Helensburgh*- 

Missionary, * Canada. 

h Pastor cf a Church in Yorkshire. 

J2 : ty Missionary in° Dublin. 

• Town Missionary, Montrose. 

Pastor of 'the Church in Gar Heston. 

Pastor Cttinbualang. 

Pastor ... - jfeftHftlel, Shssex. 

Pastor tl ... w Reading, Berkshire 

Pastor ... • Toronto, Cantina. 

• * 
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William Lowe, 

John HI* Laron, 

Archibald Farquluuvon, 9 
Richard Penman, 

Andrew Russell, » t 
Alexander M‘ Naught on, 
Henry Wilkes, • 

John Murker, 

James Russell, 

Rpbcrt Wilson, • 
Alexander Fraser, 
William Christie, 
Anthony Gowatt, • 
Robert Lang, 

Alexander Campbell, 
Jobn Moir, 

Charles Rattray, 

James Cameron, 

James R. Campbell, 
John Kennedy, 

Robert Weir, 

Adam Gordon,* 
Alexander Fraser, 
William P. Lyon, 
Robert Caldwell, 

John Stronach, 

Thomas L. Lessel, 
James Kennedy, 

David Blelloch, 

Thomas S. M*Kean, 

J. S. Wardlaw, 

Robert Maggie, 

John Eli'iek, 

Alexander Gordon, 
David Russell, 

W. L. Browne, 
Alexander Munro, 

J. B. Lain#, • 

David Wcbstei , 

John Kirk, 

Thomas Just, 

James Mann, 

John Spence, 

Archibald Duff, 

Hugh Smith, 

James Sime, 

William Reid, 

Kcr Johnstone, 

David Compel, 

John Smith, % 
George S. Ingram, 

Peter W. Grant, 

Daniel Fraser, 

James M^Parlane, 
Ebenezer Young, 


I Pastes of the Church in Forfjh 
oPaator # » *... Abeweldy. 

* Pastor * •* * Tiree* % 

pastor ... Yeovil, Scanersetshire. 

Pastor * ... Prinoei Street, t)umlee. 

♦ Glasgow. 

Pastor of the Churoh in Montreal. 

^Pastor ... Banff.* 

Missionary, India. * 

Pastor of the Church in Cocker mo nth. 

Pastof ... ^llatk^urn, Lancashire. 

Rastor. . * * 

Pastor , ... DalkfcuV 

Pastor ... •Ohorley. 

Pastor ... Greenock. 

Pastor ... Arbroath. 

Missionary, Demerara. 

Preaching in Dumfries. 

Pastor of the Church in Montrose. 

Pastor ... Aberdeen. 

Pastor » * ... Forres. 

Preaching in Lochgilphead. 

Preaching in Portobelhn. 

Pastor olHhe Church in Albany < Thapcl, London. 
Missionary, * Madras 

Missionary, Singapore* ■ 

Missionary, • (Calcutta. 

Missionary, Benares. 

Preaching in • Nbrlhamptogshire. 

Missionary, Tahiti, # 

Missionary, • India. • m 

Pastor of the Church in Newton on the WiJJows. 

Pastor. 

Pastor Londonderry. 

Pastor ... . Nicholson St., Glango^, 

Pastor ... Banchory. « 9 

Pastor ... Printticld, Aberdeen. 

Pastor ... Kirkwall. # 

Pastor ... Hamilton. 

Pastor ... Newport, Fib 

Pastor . . . Alexandria. 

Preaching in Forres.# 

Pastor of the Church in Fraserburgh. 

* 

Pastor . . . Airdrie. 

Preaching in Shetland. 

# Pastor of the Church in Forth. 

"Pastor of a Clutch in Canada. 

Pastor of the jfriJureh in Ayr. 

, Pastor f ... Alloa. 

i , ' . / 

Pastor oflhe Ghurch in Wick. • 

Pastor * ... Melrose. 
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» r t 

Edinburgh Treasurer's Account wkh the Glasgow? Theological Academy, 
from IDA April 1342, to 2 9th Manjf*$843. 

* * * RiiCEii^TS. * * 


£L 1 0 
eO 10 0 
0 10 6 
it 10 
. 0 10 
1 1 
0 10 
1 *0 
1 0 
0 ft 
. 0 10 
0 5 
0 10 


To Amount as per list in 
Appendix of last Export, * . 

^ Church, Argyle Square , Edinburgh. 
Mr. Adam mack, “* 

Mr. W. L. Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander Scott, 

Mr. James M’Laren, / . 

Mr. Hugh Patou, r ^ 

Mr. John Gibson, 

Mr. David Htott, 

Mr. A. Sinclair, . 

Dr. Paterson, 

Mr. F.' Milne, . 

Mr, Thomas White, 

Mr. James Walker, 

Mr, George Torrance, 

Church m Albany Street. 

Mr. Hubert Kinniburgh, 

Mr, Thomas Calthvell, 

Mr. George X ule, 

Mr. Thomas Russell, 

Mr, James Durham, , 

Mr. John Todd, ** . 

Mr. T. P. Caldwell, , 

Mr. James f T l, Todd,r 
Messrs. Win.- Rtfinnervillo 
and Sim, 

Mr. Ebene/.er Murray, 
Ma»^r’'Murra.y, 

Mr. Charles Spence, . 

Mr. Andrew Jack, 

•< 0j 

Church at Lei fa. 

Collection, 


£1 

a 


1 1 
1 1 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 

0 5 
* 2 , 

1 0* 


ft' 10 

0 5 

o a 

Si 


ft 9 10 


2 1,0 

*2 0 




Mrs. Cullen, 

£27 4 10 Misses Cullen, 

John Drydr\n> Esq-, 

Mrs. Forrest, 

Miss Forrest, 

* Mr, and Mrs, Harvey, 

Mr. and Mrs. Swan, , iu v 
Mr. and Mrs. Sfcurruek, 1 0 
Miss Catncart, sen., per Mr. 

Cullen, . . * 4 4 

Mrs. M‘Kean, Rothsay, 1842 
and 1843, . . .10 

Mrs. J. E, Henderson, 1842 
and 1843. . . . 0 10 

Archibald Mirrkdees, Esq.. 

St, Petersburg!!, . .20 


8 5 0 


Mr. Tait,, Blairgowrie, . 

Miss Mitchell, Macduff, 
Bluekhills Society for Religious 
r ' Purposes, . 

Mr. Robert Machrjfy, late of 
Dumfries, . 

• Church at. Portubello, 

Church ut Kirkwall, . 

Cbuft'h at Rnoekundo, . 

Mr. Knowles, Linlithgow', 

Per Mr. M‘Neil, Etf'in, . 1 0 

Mr. .Jhs. Edward, Belannie, 0 C 


A deceased Friend, 
Mr. P. S., Duff-Town, 


^>uun uuu. * • « d i h 

Collected by Miss Raeburn. 112 0 
Collected by Mr. G. Smith, 1 15 0 
Collected by Mr. William , 

Robertson, . . 0 12 4 

William Alexander, Esq., 110 
Mr, Cullen, . . GOO 


- 1G 1G 0 Church a, t Dunfermline. 

Collection, 

Mr. Erakine Beveridge, 
Mr. Henry Kidd, . 


-£17 17 8 
0 10 0 
1 0 0 


2 0 
4 0 
2 ft 
1 0 
'0 10 


2 10 0 
5 0 0 
0 I0e 6 


Balance of gift from Wm. Howard, 
Esq., with interest, 


8 0 6 
517 17 1 


Discharge. 


Paid Printer's account for Report. 

Paid advertising Annual Meeting, 

Paid printing and postiug hand-bills, 
Paid Collector, .... 
Paid Bank Commission letter of credit, 
Remitted Mr. pullarton, 


£7 5 
0 14 
0 9 
0 11 
0 0 
m i ft 


- G40 15 7 


Edinburgh, 20th Marrh, 1843. — I have examined this account, and found it correct, 

.Tames ItojttrjCT. 


The following Sums have beewreceived since the above Account was closed. 


A Friend, Inverury, 


Do. 


Do.. 


Churriwit Perth, 

Mr. < William Oowie, New Lanark, 
Collection at prayer meeting, 

Mr.- James Ramsay, 

A Frtond, .... 

Mr. Japies Campbell, Dunkeld,'-, 
Church aj, NnwTKwt, collection, 
Society fbr Reliniou? Purposes, 
Mr/ Alexander Rcrmath, - 
Miss Mackie, 


. V 




£0 io n 
0 0 0 


» £0 10 




0 10 0 
0 w * 
o 1 e 

0 3 6 


10 0 
0 10 0 
1 0 0, 
:i o o 


$s» u> o 
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Glasgow Tre a sureii’A Account with the Theolo^cal Academy 
mm v R&ceipts. 


fr^e^rTti 


(0OW 


\ Church, West Ueorge Street}, 
Collection, . • JC4B 0 

Mr. Archibald Cambell, *0 10 0 
Mr. Peter Smith, for • 

1841,1842, . V .220 

L , per Mr. Graham, 0 2 6 

Mr. John Graham, , 0 5 •0 

Mr. George Smith, jun., 
for 2. years, .• .220 

Mr, Janies Laurie, . 6 5 0 

Mr. William Govan, . 0 10 0 

Mr Thomas Wilson, . 1 l 0* 

Mrs. George M'Mumqr, 0 10 0 
Mr. Charles Gray, . .500 

Mr. C. J. Tennant, . 3 0 0 

Mr. James Rimkmo, 0 10 

Mr, David Smith, . 0 10 

Mr. John Fraser, . 0 10 

Mr. William 1». Pa ton, 4 0 
Mr. Wiliam M'Leod, . 0 7 

Mr. James Muir, . .10 

G N, . . . 0 15 

Mr. James M‘KeanU. sen., 1 1 
Mr. John Hamilton, . 2 2 

Mrs. P. Lethem, . « 

Mr. Alexander Naiamith, 

Mr. William Murdoch, 

Mr. James Fleming, 

Mr. John Gray, . 

Mr. Duncan Stewart, 

Mr. J. P. Held, . . 

Misses Reid, , 

Miss Brown, 

Mr, and Mrs. Allan, . 

Mr. and Mrs Milroy, 

Mr. Anthony M*Keand, 

Mr Janies M'KeandJun 
Mr. Hugh Cochrane, 


Mr. John Fuulds, 
!>ert Ken 


5 0 
2 2 
0 10 
1 1 
4 0 
1 1 
0 30 
0 10 
0 2 
0 10 
2 2 
t 1 
0 10 
0 10 
ft 10 
ft 7 
1 10 


Mr. Robert Rennie. 

Mr. John Brown, jun., 

A birth-day present, per 
the Deacons of George 
St. Church, . . 1 10 o 

Mr. George Smith, jun., 1 1 0 

Mrs. Harvic. . . 0 5 0 

Mi*. Peter Massie, •* . .050 

Miss Hewit, . . 0 2 0 

Mr Alexander Menzies, 0 10 0 

Mr. Benjamin Gunn, . 0 2 »> 

Mr. William Gilmour, . 0 15 0 

Mr. John Neil, , . 0 15 0 

Mr. Andrew Robertson, 0 10 0 

Miss Smith, . 0 5 0 

Mr. Peter M‘ Arthur, . 0 5 0 

Mr. Ebenezer Hendry 
and Family. 

Mr. John Graham, . 

Mr. T. R. Gardner, 

Mr. William Maitland, 

Mr. Henry Lunghmds, 

Mr. James Mj Russell, 

Mrs, Dr. McLeod, * 

Mr. James MacLehosJ, 

Miss Fullarton. 

Miss Isabella S, Fullarton,*2 
Mr. Willia m Fu llarton, . 

Mr. JohrrASJPhllarton. 

Mr. George G. Cmminghtun, 

Misses Leslie, 

Mrs. M'Farlane, 

Ray, J? M. Mackenzie, . 

Mrs. Mackenzie, 

Mr. J. 8. Birth. . . 

Mr. Jam«kM*Koand, Jun.. 

Garnet-hill. . » . .0 5 0 . 

Ml? Colin Campbell, » 0 € ft 
Mrs. Conncl. . 1 . .20 

Mr. C. WKsh, ..10 


0 10 

0 5 
ft 5 
0 10 
0 10 

4 t 
0 10 

1 1 

2 0-0 

0 0 

2 2 0 

5 5 0 
5 5* 0 
ft 15 0 

0 5 0 
2 2 ^0 

1 1 0 
2 2 0 


Church^XHe Street. • . 

Mrv. A. Thomson, • *. wCl 1 0 
Mr, John Small, . .220 

Mr. Alexander Allan, . 1 l 0 

Mr. Hcnflgr B. Dypncan, . , 0 10 6 

Mr. John Risk, . * 2 2 0 

Mr. Andrew Oswald, .10 0 
Mr. John Wyld. . . 110 

Mr. Robert Wall&r, . 0 10 6 
Mr. Trobert Laing, . 0 10 ft 

Mr. Dixon Russell, ^ 0 10 0 

Mrs. John Ponaldjon^ . 0 10 
Mr. Robert Goodwin 1 1 

^Mr. William ljussell, 0 5 

Mr. John Neil, . . 0 10 

Mr. Thomas Lochhcad, 0 ft 


Mr. J. Stewart, Garnet Hill, 0 10 


Church, A 'iehfifoiw Stmt, 
Collections, (2 years,) .060 
Rev. David Russell, . 10 0 

Mr Ralph Ward law, juu , 0 10 6 

Air Wtlhani Wardian, . 10 0 


ft 
0 
0 

!• 

0 

-jClft 10 0 


Church, fflaclf eiur's Street, 
Ahcrteen. 

Mr. Fleming, , .^1 

Rev. John Kenucdv, . I 
Mr. Mowat.l . . 1 

Mr. Khmlie, ^ g 

•• 


11 l? 0 


Mr. Rov, . 

Mr. Taylot. 

Mr. Barker, 

Mr. James Barbee, 

Mr. Mnekic,# 

A Friend, peT Mr. Kennedy, 1 


1 1 0 
l l 0 

1 1 ft 

2 9* o 
% 10 0 
0 10*0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 to fi 

0 0 


Church, Ward Street, 
Collection, , 

William Baxter. Ksq„ 

J. 0. Baxter. Esq., 

W. < r. Jtlxtcr, Ksij , . 

Misses Baxter, 

David Baxter, Esq., . 

Mrs. Mollison, 

William M'Gavin, Esq., 

Mr. .James Russell, . 

Mr. John Smith, 

Mr. Thomas Low, 

Mr. Darnel Urqnhart, 

Mr. Eduard Urquhart, 

Mrs. Wright, 

Rev. Dr. Russel), , 

Mr. Langlands, 

Mr. John Laing, 

Mr. James NeHi, . 

Mr. P Watson, 

Mr. George Hough, 

Mr. John Fenwick, . 

Mr. David Hoboris.ai, 

Mr. Edward Wilson, . 

Mr. D&ld Jack, . 

Church, Jhrineex Street, Dundee, 
Edward Baxter, Esq., .20 0 
Mr. J a soph Came, ** . t* 1 0 

Isabella KHis, 


ud cr. 


37 

ft 

0 

20 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

5 

0 

0 

M 

0 

ft 

‘J 

2 

ft 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 


l 

0 

0 

1 »1) 

0 

1 

ft 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

. 1 

0 

0 

' 2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

0 

1 

ft 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

r» 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 


0 5 


Church at Fraserburgh, per 
% Mr. Duff. 

J in ary # 8ociety , Male » 

Brio'll, * J* . . .13 


MiRsioii'ijp^ociefcy, Female 


0 0 


Branch 


8. 


iffhurch at SU*t fiartjMd. 


-£141 


r _ 

Collection, , I 11 ft 

Donation from Cong, ftoc 2 10 ft 
Society for Rer)g.) y ur}>oses.JJ ft ft 


ft 


ft l 0 
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Church at Stirling, collec- 
tion. . 9 3 

Thorny Gibbs, , o jO 

fltjpiwi do. 

Ohurdi^t Alexandria, do., *' 
Church at Foma, Society 
*, farReiigious Purpoaesf ^ 

^Chumi at Montrose, col- , 
lection, ^ ... 7 0* 

Asaoc. ibriteli^. Purposes, 3 0 



H 


M. ti„ i}U intoinlc'l bequest, 
but oil yvcind though th* 
* POW rtc M r .M'Kcit. 

fin ' ^ ' 


<*• ah 


Collected at file public 
breakfast the Centre- 
gfttional Union, Aberdeen, 
Mrs. Thomson, 

Mr. W^iam Leslie, . 

Mr. John Fleming, 

Mr. Peter Trftylop, 

Mr. John Leslie, . 

Ur. John Grant, 

Mr. Robert hlmw, 

Mr. William Robertson, 


k 


toEdgh Watt f rviu% 
[if. Joiyi H. Watt, do., 


^Mtss Isabel Anderson, 
Peterhead, 

Mr. Klnian M'Gilp, Helens- 
burgh, (for % years,) 


£15 0 o « 

0 $ 0 i 


4 15 0* 


^10 0 
S 2 0 
110 
oio o 

- 0 19 6 
1 0 10 0 
0 5 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 0 


10 0 0 A Friend, 

John Park, Esq., Fraser 
bttTpft, . 10 0 0 

6 0 0 James Park, Esq , Fraser- 
burgh ... 10 10 o 


Received since the Aect. was eloped, 
AJr.^latthew Lethcm, Lofidon, 


£26 n > 0 
£5 0 0 


The GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL AC*ADEMY in Account with the 
** TREASURER. 


Receipts. 

1UMUS. ? 

May 22, To bai-nce on hapd from last Account, . £46 5 10 

— Collections and Subscriptions, as per list, . . 388 8 6 

— Ditto received in Edinburgh, per Mr. Kinniburgh, * 

including balance of gift from W. Dorward, Esq., 631 15 7 
— Balance of Mrs. Putt’s fund, with interest to 

2d March, 1843, 77 5 7 


f £1143 15 6 


1843. 


Expenditure. 


By Board and Class Pecs to Students, as per list, 

- Pay*|ant to Tutors, .... 
r Rent of Class-Room, .... 

- Books tor the Library, including new Book Press, 

- Coals, Gas, Cleaning, &c., 

- Expenses attending Committee Meetings, Postage 

of Circulars, &e., .... 

* Paid R. Picken for collecting Subscriptions, 

* Cash in Bank, . . £155 0 

- Ditto on hand, < . 20 ^ 


9 

270 0 
20 0 
30 9 
8 14 


10 

1 


175 0 5 


£N4£? 45 6 


Glasgow, S $d May, I843.r-Havii& examined the foregoing accounts, we 
fttiLtlmro correct, end a baLncqjrf IlMn the bank ; and in the hands of the 
I>easur $r,*£20 % to W* paced to $e credit of the Academy ' in next 

account* . e !L . ' 

(Signed) ^ Wg^uw Mi&ov. ^ 



. CORN •'tAWS'Sc -C L'ERGY': 

* A l!i Jtt XU 

THE EIGHT HON. HENRY LORD BROUGHAM* 

’ BY THJJ 

REV. T. W..JENKYN, D. JV^ondon, , 


“ Deum pnnccpta secuti 
Venimus hue, lapsis qinesitum omeula rebus,” 

„ "Viuoiim 


MY LORD, 

When, on Feb. 8, you presented lo {he House of L&rils 
a Petition against the Corn Laws .from the Conference of Pastors and! 
others assembled in Edinburg, the Mornh^j Chronicle reports you as 
saying that you “ did not consider the Corn Laws a *li^ou£ question it 
ali, nor a moral qudRtion at all, otherwise tfcan by a remote Uml strained 
construction— nor did you see any reason why a pon Terence of Aiftienfc 
ing Ministers, or members of dissenting bodes, should b# holdeti tipm# 
this question any more than upon any other important aaotfkr question.’** 

Subsequent to the utterance of these pointed remarks by your Lord- 
ship. the conduct of dissenting ministers wa> blamed in the llouso of 
Commons, in no measured terms, by Mr. Milnes, Mr. Matnwauino, 
and even by Mr. Mac aura y. And, more recently, the opprobrium hi# 
been revived and extended in the pages of the Quarterly Retyew.* Tha • 
importance attached to this last indication of splenetic hostility ‘does not 
arise from the justice and force of the* writer's reasoning, the deration 1 
and benevolence of his spirit, his enlightened philanthropy, or his emi- 
nent talent. Adventitious circumstances and meretricious claims, have 
given the libellous production evanescent and undeserved celebrity. Thu 
appearance of such an article at this time , of such length, written in such 

* “ Every one recollects with disgust that wholesale anil irreverent assemblage of 01$ 
dissenting minister.*, and one Anglican clergyman, at Manchester, about the time of the 

general election, with the scaftoriy-concealod object of making the religion they pwt.' 
fessed th$ ftoak olfaction and the tool of mif^t^ The mo lo in which this strange 
synod was brought together is.highl v characteristic. The auction of their language and 
the fervency of their z<*il would have led one to st»pf»o«% that Jfceir meethig wa&ifc* 
result qfjypontancauii end conscientious impulse, or at least, .the sugge-stwoi one of 
their own reverend b<yly, acting under such an*iiupulsc. Nothing like It (f) t In the 
summer of 1841 the League obtained— wj Iftow notion what terms — the services of m 
Mr. George Thompson, the tame, we tfclieve^jjio fllcaslonally agitate* tUthe India 
House, and who recently appealed o^a candidi**at 8cfuthsanptoq. Thomj»att 
soon tod* a prominent part in the affairs of the League Land one of Ml first essays 
sterns to have bSwirtNy>b inning of this cleitwd Confcrenft. jpi i the #$h My 
dressed#*, Alrcu&r to all the moisten o£ Manchester ends its vkSirity, euggeallhg the 
propriety and advantage of a^neral religious movement, % meant of % conventional 
ministers from ail parts of the kingdom. Tw«aty*eJ#ht ministers me^ 
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a ton$> in the leadingUiterary Journal of, a payjjy, 'dominant in her Ma- 
jesty’s counsels at the present crisis— possessing ^ftioubted wealth and 
great power of confederacy, anri co-operation , isvthef chief apology I have ' 
to offer for associating its tnunls and insults uit^j >ouf lioidship’s remarks 
the same subject. My fjord, t f ne Dissenting Ministers have had 
much for which they have to thank you, — and they have also had 
some things for which they have to t forgive you ; t but sin<u they 
have forgiven you, vour opinions awLVgentiineiHs have still nnicti 
height with many 'bf^them. Your Lordship’s opinion, so authori- 
tatively expressed/^vas calculated injure their reputation in two 
ways**: fifst, by reflecting dishonour on tlieir iutcrfeience in behalf 
iff the poor, as being ollieious and secular ; and, secondly, by en- 
couraging the clergy and ministers who kept aloof from the ques- 
tion, in their connivance at the oppression of the poor, and in the 
opprobrium "which they cast on the movements of tlieir more active 
brethren. This has induced me to offer, not an apology for my 
brethren, for they need it not; but a defence of their principles, mo- 
tives, aod measures, in reference to the food of the poor ; and also to 
assert that they fiave beep perfectly right in discussing the Corn Laws in 
their aspect ou mounts and lVligion. 1 


adopted the* suggestion of their lag brother ; and accordingly t) ' Dissenting Con voca- 
tion Wjj^i>minoned by the more than-royal writ of Mr. George Thompson to meet in 
ilanchestor for tko despatch of business in (ho week between the Jflth and 22nd August. 

“ The Confeic^e^inet — hut not for the despatch of business — their irregular proceed- 
ings and impotent conclusion were too ridiculous to bo mischievous, and had the single 
merit of hanging the hypocrites or fanatics who composed it to their prop, r let el in 
public estimation. About the same time ninety dissenting ministers in Glasgow signed 
a petition, which seems to us ejnsdcnTjfhruuv us the Manchester programme just quoted 
-^showing — 

‘That, although they heartily coincide with their Adlow-subjods in reprobating the 
Com Daws, frora^ tlieir ruinous effects on the industry and prosperity of the British 
people, thew feel persuaded that the chief aspect in whe*h it becomes them, as Christians 
and as Christian ministers, to regard these impositions, is thchjlngrant wickedness in 
the sight of Almighty God , to whose Holy Worn they are opposed, with the benevolent 
arrangements of wlioso providence they sire at war, and whose just displeasure, if per- 
mitted in, they cannot £ril to draw down, 

4 That your petitioners beseech your honourable house to reflect whether, in the sight, 
i\f a just God, the legislature can lane the right to pros ent the poor from obtaining 
bread at the cheapest market to which they have access; whether it is righteous to tax 
the poor am} working classes in the midst of privation and suffering, to the extent of 
millions annually, by an artifical dearth of the necessaries oflile ; whether they arc prepared 
to answer to the Judge of alt fur the straits and sufli ringin'* well as the perplexity and 
discontent, and other evils, moral as^cll as physical, which these laws unavoidably 
generate* 4 to;, ' . 

* And that on those grouu ls your petitioners implore your honourable house, in the 
natne of the country, Hj the name of huipanitv and justice * above all, in the sacred name 
of reUgign^find of God ever blessed, to abolish' those unrighteous laws, with the least pos- 
efMo delay.’ , < . *«***» 

spirit Anti-Corn-Law sermon* — distinctively so called — became almost as 
Cj as AntTCtomXaw lecture $. And wfc regret to Jw obliged to say that tipi ex- 
of th&so sermons publishe^bv^tfe'League appear to us to be, like the Manchester 
summons and,. Sodich petition, a compound of hypocritical cant and rabid faction. To 
those reverend "parsons who thuk themselves entitled Jo catechise others, wo &iuk 
may be permit ted to retort one of their own questions — <l 11 ftethvfVicif^re prepared to 
Qtywer to the great Judge o£ all for the straitswnd the luffmngs* of the hundreds of 
men, and the thousands of iimoccnt wives and coldren — the imprisoned— the 
banished — or the rained victims of this Anti- Corn-Law Agitation V'— Quarterly Review* 
j December, 1842,— Age, 255-6. 
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I am surprised that\$iir Lcmjslfipj&hould say, tllat this is not a moral 
question; for a iiiglmutnorityln the pfc : ld&ophy of ouj nature 4nw *&id 
that, for one clas^ of 4mA to enrich Jbcmsdlws at the expense of <HhOt» 
^ worse than tfhy injurydliat can ljp named. Your Lordship will rek 
member the sentiments of Ctcuuo on thi# subject,—" Dcltahere aliquid 
alteri et, lioniinem homiws inccenmodo suum augerc # commodum, niagis 
est contra naftueam, quam todrs, quam pattpegas, (juatn dolor, quam 4 
tmtera, qua possunt aul corptfti acciderf 1 , nut arbu^xternis.” 

Against a wrong so flagitious, is it n*won<|pr that the men vyho »wf 
commissioned lb preach the gospefl^o the poor, siiouitHift up their vpice t 
Your Lordship will allow that Christian pastorS may he the hmi fudges 
of what is religious and what is not ; just as it might be conceded tii*£ 
senators may be the best judges of what is constitutional. Acting on 
this principle, these religious pastors have considered the jjprn question 
as a icligious one, because they saw its influence on religion among their 
flocks. 

If any pastors can be found wTTo have agitated this* question, purely to 
annoy the Touiks, or to support the Winns, as political parties in the 
state, — to them my defence does not extend : they deserve all that has 
been said against them. ()ii*the other liana, the plfelafs who have met 
in conference as religions men, who regard*! tM question ispits religious 
aspect, and discusseu it in a religious spirit, and for religious 
these men had the warrant, the sanction audfhc authority *of the SACKED 
BOOK which they expound. » # ^ * 

f rhis is the point which 1 have to prove to your Lordship. Then* my 
Lord, wc*wiU go “ to the law and the testimony/’ to learn whether thiv 
movement of Dissenting Pastors, in (fussing the Corn question, he 
consistent with “ pure and umlelilcd religion.” # * 

Flit st — U is perfectly rulmious and holy that pastors should officially 
take a lively interest in the supplies of the poor. • 

On this subject I will appeal to a passage which your*Lordship open 
quoted with a felicity of application which will long be remembered. It 
is, John xii. (>. “ This lie said, not that he eared for the poor.” This keen 
reflection on the flagitious and ^po critical yrfrmctcr Jifdas, implies 

that “ care for the poor ” was a consistent, Honourable, and official cha- 
racteristic of the w hole college of the Apostles. 1 believe thht this itt* 
fercncc will so fglly approve itself to your Lordships judgment, that 1 
will not spend another word upon it. ^ * 

Secondly — It is perfectly religions aad holy that a Christian Church, 
as such* should assemble together tsJ4xpress their complaint* and die* 
pleasure, when they see their jx>or suffering from want and oppression* 
^For this we have flu thority and example in Acts vif L “ And^in those 
<hjys?lHW¥l the number ^of the disciples %as*multipliSd, there arose it muV 
muring of the ( iifcci an s against the Jdcbrews, because their widow* were 
neglected in the daily «a ini strati Jus, 8jj c,” • At ibis church itt 

Jerusalem had all things in common, an^^jfe 'people (Jhd large* 

enougkfor tlib supply of aft; hi* there was ari stocra tieftl ri the 

distribution o f ii.-=~r hn Jaitisalcm Jews regar ^mg^JMetr cut nex tone ml 
more | T ortb vmf relief, tbcji the inflations of the Jielleifistic Jews* * 1%** 
mattejjthe early Christians regarded as a church affair, lind they tftMht 
it as a religious business.* It was as religious people that thd|r the # 
quire into it, to discuss it? to report on it, ana to redresfcit ’*• f 
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If it be objected ttf&l.they carried, th<?jjuestii*n the Apostles only f 
and not* to the §anbedrim, I might reply that thi^objection comes with y 
bad grace from the* advocates of Cttirch and State, who first send Chris- 
tian pastois to a House of Lords, and then make it irreligious to a%k 
these spiritual barons anACbtistian senators to attend to the wants of the 
poor. All, however, that I wish your Lty*dsliip\o concede to this passage 
is, that it was not irreligious, or uneecleslafiical, for the Christian Church 
at Jerusalem to meet;/ as. suck, to represent the grievances of the poor to 
those yriio had authority over ike matter , and to request those persons to 
redress them. ’ \ 

I believe, my Lord, that the churches who sent delegates to Manches- 
ter, Edinburgh, Carnarvon, &c. and the pastors who attended the con- 
ferences at these places, or who have subsequently exerted the same in- 
fluence in e^ier places, and the religious men who met them on those 
occasions, acted in the very spirit of tiiis early and apostolic church. — 
This meeting in Jerusalem, like that iij Manchester, See. was occasioned 
by the u murmuring” of the poor and their advocates. Now, my Lord, 
the Apostles dhtfittepd to this murmuring, they did enquire into its 
causes, 'laud, like honest nep, they recoin tended measures to remove it. 
The dissenting .ministers have done nothing more — nothing else. 

Third IT' - ft is perfectly religious that the Ministers of Christ should 
meeyn enquire how the poor are to be supplied with bread. 

On this subject, 1 hog u submit to your Lordship two passages of 
holy writ. TheJy/st, I hppe, will not he thought too long for quotation. 
It is. Matt. xv. 32-34. “ Then Jesus called his disciples unto him, and 
..said, I have compassion on the multitude , because they continue with me 
How three days, and have nottexjj to eat : and I will not send them away 
lasting, lest they faint in the way. And his disciples say unto him,- — 
Whence should we have so much bread in the wilderness as to fill so great a 
multitude” — or, as it is read in Mark viii 4. “ Whence car a man satisfy 
these men^witli* bread," — (( and Jesus saith unto them, How many loaves 
have ye r 

Here, my Lord, we <have a spectacle full of lively interest — the multi- 
tude havinglnothiog to eat- v the discigV* summoned by their Lord to 
consider the physical wants of .the multitude — the investigation taking 
place “ whence these could he satisfied with bread,” — and, when the dis- 
ciples were on the eve of giving up the enquiry in despair, their Lord 
pljing them to examine the subject more minutely, and asking them 
“ how many loaves they had ?” * 

My Lord, this very question/ 1 *^ how many loaves have ye ? M is the one 
which now agitates the United Kingdom? It was a question put directly 
to the Apostles i-^tha} were to give it an answer — they were expected to 
jcSoerfem this fact, -—and the while multitude were intent to EiTuw what 
answer the Apostles would give. Their Master’s sympathies were inte- 
rested in th$ casg^f “jnidtitud^ having nothing to eat,” for he knew 
that such destitution would these multitudes wretched, and would 
prevent them from attending on his benevolent ministrations. Lh there- 
fore called his discipjps <L him — to make them acqu^qj&d,' wi th Ms feel- 
ings bn the subject, — Indirect their minds to ift as worthy of thei^ atten- 
tion, — and to encourage them to imitate his Under and ‘philanthropic 
spirit. Th4se Apostles never thought of replying that, this was a ques- 
tions politicaVeconomy — that as religious mtu they would not enter * 



tain u — anartu&i it uu^ot^pme jajrW vithin the ^kfere of their office ; 
•fot’ihis would have iinpnxl that their : Tjordfwuls irreligious gu putting to 
tllHn the question “glow ixAuy* loaves Have \t & • • 

AJy Lord, had tfte auth#i\oi the Chrj^tiun reli^njtfaversed Lancashire 
vi Renfrewshire *m the present da\\ instead eofSadua 180U years ago, 
and seen a “ multitude having nodling to eat,” would liis interposition 
have been though a dcgradaiiniftor his high character ? or would the 
sentiments which he has expressed in this iiarratwe 1% branded as irre- 
ligious, and unworthy of his* holy mission ?• No^ Shall the servants, 
then, profess to hafle more r.iigion tlgftn their Master Had? He had 
compassion on the multitudes having uothingjo cat. He called o*nioet* 
ing of the disciples to enquire into this destitution. Accordingly, the 
apostles did meet, and they proposed the very question wjRph has lw?en 
dismissed by servants of the same Master, whether at Mnnch^pr, Edin- 
hurgh, or elsewhere. And in doing so, have they dishonoured their 
ollice as presbyters, together with apostles and primitive pastors, who arc 
required to feed the jlock of (rod , and who, not for filth f lucre, but of a 
ready mind, are expected to 1 mini test the same spirit, a$ cmftinples to the 
flock, rather than as lords of 4iodJs heritage £ • “ Whence can a than 
satisfy these men with bread i ,M is still a question becoming* miifistm of 
religion. • • ** 0+ 

To the objection that the disciples brought. this question to their 
and not to the Roman Governor, 1 reply at oneef ouantm>. All that 1 
claim as warranted by this passage is this — that there was toothing irre- 
ligious, nothing unapostolie, nothing unworthy of tlieir holy ollice, in 
coming, as (Pbodi/, to enquire upon this subject, how this poor, multitude . 
was to be supplied with food. To this quest in* they came in their olllcial 
capacity — for it was as being hi* o Ulcers, and ministers, that Christ hail 
bid them to enquire liotv many loaves they had. 

Wc can imagine, my Lord, amid ail this destitution, ana finder 
the summons of his Muster, some disciple presenting himself to dujpur to 
such a question — to JTksert that, it was not a religious question — that it 
belonged to the High Priest and Sanhedrim — that tV)P discussion of it 
was only sinking their ollice amid tki. squabble, s.y*f*ctK# m^iitudJ. Can 
your Lordship think of any disciple capabluoi/i' this-rcxcept one^ i*rid 
that, Judas the Traitor .* We can imagine another disciple cheerfully” 
obeying his Lord's summons, and rendering himself active and forward 
in pushing the enquiry, hut frowned upon and blamed* by the sanctimo- 
nious Iscariot^ but to such a disciple, the smile of his Master w T outd be 
iHorc than iusuflicio*t compensation. % ^ • 

DiiLthe disciples take the question to their Lord So hoie done the 
pastore iu Manchester ailtl Edinburgh, in fi?>ndon atfd tnroughmA«the 
whole cofiHW^wlio have exhibited the Ifrulieg; interest iu v tha question, '•A** 
they took it to the ihrtfkie ol # their God, $nd then returned ttmong llmr 
flocks to circulate their Lord‘s question^ “ bjpw mapy lpaife fravgyo ? \ 
The other argument that 1 sl^all bring to e&Shi^rmy ^ 

Acts vi. 2^“ Thdh the twelve cal leaf the muUitudo-of the ■ disciples* ttf ita " 
them, and said. It tyjpt re^soa that we tliould leaA# tje word* |f God 
and serve tables, L ’ , out iicrefote^even men, * # 

I have^keadyN/^iff the* first verse of this chapter to $rove that a 
CWistian church may moot, ?s a religious body, to represent thA griev- 
ances of the poor, l now introduce the second verse to prove, that the 
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ministers of Christ may meet to^nqvjfre km tfk poor are^npplied. In 
the*ins,tanca before us, the apostles met, in tbepministerial and apostolic 
cal office, to deliberat&Vn the best way*of Vcdve^sUig the complaint^ of 
jlto pdor : and. allthat Jf claim f(j r this passage is, th£t, lor Christiatj pas- 
tors to meet fo$. considering the wants of the poor, is c not irreligious or 
tlftmini&terial. The apostles saw, thVt to meet the exigencies of this case, 
there was no need *ihat they should j^ve up their ministry. They were 
Hot to turn cornu merchants to furnish* the actual supply of food, efir be- 
came mercantile ck'ks to'iake account of the distribution. No, my Lord, 
tdl that they were caHyd to do, atK 1 all that they did /was, to deliberate on 
the $*ants of the poor, an/1 to suggest the best measures for immediate 
relief. My Lord, did the pastors w lio met at Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Carnarvon** Jkc. attempt to do anything beside this ? Did they give up 
their B£b)£s for Corn Law Reports ? No, — they kept to their subject, to 
their duty, and to their office — “ care for the poor. ” 

I u$?d not prove to your Lords*]] ip that this movement at Jerusalem 
was, to all* ; ntents and purposes, a religious one ? for the Church met as 
: a congregation of faithful men, both members and ministers, to deliber- 
ate' on the grievances* of the poor —r they appointed to attend to this affair 
the most eminently, jeligious men in the Church, some of whom, if not 
all, weftfable preacheis (if the word of God ; theWdesignated them to their 
«vo& by the most religious, acts of prayer and imposition of hands; and 
the resuk of this attention of the Clmreh to the relief of the poor was a 
jfreat rclfgLw prosperity, so that the word of God increased, and the 
^HUipber oi the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem gieatlv. 

I( The reason why "the Apostles would not leave the u'ord of God to 
serve tables, was, not tluitu&ttendjiig to the supplies of the poor was irre- 
ligious and unministerial, but that, as their office was of amissionary 
Character, and ns they had no settled* charge "to require their constant 
vjfeifeiSence: it was not right that they should give jip their apostolical 
Ijpfcvelfl ana ministrations for the mere sake of superintending the distri- 
■•^tions amongst the poor of the ch niches vvlftch they had gathered. 
Hid the men wW> had the management of the common fund acted 
/honestly toWrdi i ute at jtf»or of nxll^sses, the Christian Church and the 
]!&po$tles would rot hav<Hy^w*Otf&i at all in the matter; but when these 
Jfcen neglected their duty aud oppressed the poor, the early Christians 
fid the Apostles shewed that they could, without sinking their religious 
Character, call th^se men to account, and appoint more honest men to 
Watch over the interests of^the ]H>or. My Lord, the churches who sent 
Hffyeir pastprs to Manchestdi^Ediuburgh, &c., and Abe pastors who as- 
|fimblecl together at the Conferences* held at those places, on the supplies 
poor, have acted precisely on these very principles. 

“Will it be objected that litis eftse is not in point, beeai1te***Aj Church* 
j*hd the Apostles at J erusaler*> did not meet ofr laws for the sale of 
? < bfoj^Jcertain^vf my Lord, they did not meet to discuss Corn 
«iat fcrfiVe reason i,n th$ world, namely, that no such 
were then in -e^rStencei Thcrfe was, however, aVtind qf “ common 
Ijiw/* understood' arfmng the managers oMie themselves, ac- 

cording to which alt their measuigs^were ip JavoJrthy ♦Jtoe clajs, the Pal- 
estinian widows. This law was at once aniffileu -ud appointment of 
distributors. 






